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New  Zealand  has  experienced  some  profound  changes  in  its  early  childhood  system  since  the  previous 
early  childhood  convention  in  Wellington,  The  Dunedin  early  childhood  convention  has  provided  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  reflect  on  those  changes  and  to  consider  how  well  they  are  meeting  the  needs 
of  children  and  families.  We  have  a  unique  and  diverse  system  which  has  many  strengths  but  in  which 
there  are  still  areas  of  unmet  need,  and  flaws  which  need  attention.  We  were  able  to  colleciively 
strengthen  our  determination  to  retain  what  is  of  value  in  the  system  developed  through  years  of  co- 
operative work,  and  continue  the  process  of  positive  change.  Because  we  are  a  small  and  isolated 
country  and  few  of  our  early  childhood  professionals  have  the  opportunity  to  travel  overseas,  we  need 
other  perspectives  and  the  convention  was  a  welcome  chance  to  meet  with  colleagues  from  overseas. 
In  part  their  perspectives  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  value  what  is  unique  and  excellent  about  our  early 
childhood  centres,  but  they  also  injected  new  ideas  from  the  early  childhood  research  and  experience 
of  other  countries.  We  look  fonward  to  a  similarly  stimulating  and  challenging  convention  in  4  years 
time  in  Auckland. 

To  all  the  contributors  who  came  from  far  and  wkJe  -  Sweden,  Britain,  Canada,  United  States,  Australia 
and  all  parts  of  New  Zealand,  a  very  special  thanks  for  making  this  conventton  a  successful  one  which 
has  touched  the  hearts,  stimulated  the  minds  and  contributed  to  the  practice  of  many  early  childhood 
educators  throughout  the  country.  We  hope  that  these  papers  will  act  as  a  valuable  resource  to  ail  of 
you. 

Ma  te  runga  rawa  koutou,  e  manaaki  e  tiaki. 
Max  Gk)kj,  Lyn  Foote,  Anne  Smith 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD  COlSrVENTION  OPENING  ADDRESS 

Anne  B.  Smith 

E  NGA  MANA,  E  NGA  REO,  E  NGA  KARANGARANGAMAHA 
NGA  Mmi  AROHA  KI  A  KOUTOU 
HAERE  MAI  KOUTOU  E  NGA  HAU  E  WHA 
HAERE  MAI,  HAERE  MAI,  NAU  MAI 

It  is  quite  overwhelming  for  me  to  see  sc  many  early  childhood  friends  and 
colleagues  from  New  Zealand  and  other  parts  of  the  world  gathered  in  my  home 
town,  Dunedin.  Welcome  to  you  all.  We  have  worked  hard  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  exciting  conventions  ever  and  this  has  been  a  challenging  task  because  of  the 
high  quality  of  past  conventions.  This  convention  will  I  think  have  a  rather  more 
international  flavour  than  previous  ones.  There  are  colleagues  and  friends  here 
from  Australia,  England,  Canada  Japan,  the  United  States  and  Sweden.  Please 
take  time  to  talk  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  people  you  know.  (I  know  what  it  is 
like  to  be  at  a  conference  in  a  strange  coimtry  where  you  don't  know  anyone!)  To 
me  the  international  element  to  the  conference  is  an  important  one  -  not  only 
because  it  allows  us  to  find  out  exciting  things  that  are  happening  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  but  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  other  people  view  developments  in  New 
Zealand.  I  have  just  come  back  from  a  year  overseas  where  I  met  many  people 
working  in  early  childhood.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  our  New  Zealand 
system  which  makes  me  proud  to  have  been  part  of  the  reforms. 

All  of  the  previous  early  childhood  conventions  have  made  some  impact  on  our 
thinking  and  progress  towards  conamon  goals  in  early  childhood,  and  this 
convention  will  be  no  exception.  We  all  know  that  this  is  a  particularly  difficult 
time.  It  is  important  that  we  make  good  use  of  our  time  together  so  that  we  can 
develop  united  strategies  to  overcome  current  setbacks.  In  past  conventions  we 
have  been  able  to  point  to  some  progress  in  New  Zealand  early  childhood  policy 
(howf^ver  small)  since  the  previous  one  -  for  example  better  funding  for  early 
childhood,  improvements  in  quality,  advances  in  training  and  better  status.  Many 
things  have  happened  since  our  last  convention  in  Wellington  in  1987  -  indeed  the 
whole  early  childhood  system  has  been  transformed.  Current  cutbacks  are  all  the 
more  traumatic  for  us,  because  in  the  late  eighties  many  of  the  blockages  to 
progress  which  we  had  experienced  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  seemed  to  be 
falling  away.  This  may  be  one  of  the  few  times  in  our  history  that  we  have 
actually  seen  the  clock  turned  back  -  perhaps  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties 
would  be  the  last  time.  But  I  want  to  focus  for  a  few  minutes  not  on  our  actual 
problems  or  achievements  in  early  childhood  but  on  how  we  in  New  Zealand,  in 
my  opinion,  have  achieved  positive  progress  in  the  past  and  will  do  so  in  the 
future.  Governments  come  and  governments  go,  but  the  early  childhood 
constituency  -  those  who  provide  the  energy,  the  philosophy,  the  programmes,  and 
the  person  power  to  operate  early  childhood  services  go  on  as  before  and  provide 
a  continuing  context  for  progress. 
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The  people  I  met  overseas  were  particularly  impressed  by  our  integrated  early 
childhood  services  and  our  understanding  that  care  and  education  are  mseparable 
in  early  childhood.  I  believe  that  the  integrated  system  which  builds  on  this 
philosophy  is  almost  unique  in  the  world.  Many  countries  (for  example  Sweden) 
have  integrated  administration  and  delivery  for  early  childhood  but  there  are  still 
anomalies,  for  example  they  train  early  childhood  nurses  and  teachers  separately. 
Another  development  that  has  impressed  people  is  the  amalgamation  of  our  two 
unions,  the  Kindergarten  Teachers  Association  and  the  Early  Childhood  Workers 
Union.  The  historic  uniting  of  these  two  into  the  Combined  Early  Childhood 
Workers  of  Aotearoa  is  an  example  of  how  we  have  got  away  from  a  competitive 
approach,  to  a  pooling  of  our  interests  for  the  common  good  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  power  and  authority  for  different  groups.  This  is  a  significant  advance 
since  1983  when  Dr  Irving  Lazar  admonished  us  at  Ngaruawahia  that: 

The  competition  and  hostinty  I've  seen  expressed  between  supporters  of 
your  variety  of  programmes  is  both  ridiculous  and  self-defeating.  All  of 
your  programmes  are  valuable,  all  serve  children  well,  and  serve  families 
in  different  ways". 

In  April  this  year  I  went  to  a  conference  in  Calgary,  Canada  on  Gender  and 
Knowledge  and  one  of  the  papers  I  went  to,  was  by  a  psychologist  called  Blythe 
Clinchy  from  Wellesley  College  in  Massachusetts.  As  she  started  speaking  at  the 
conference  on  the  topic  of  "Connected  Knowing"  my  attention  was  grasped  because 
what  she  was  describing  seemed  to  explain  how  we  have  made  so  much  progress 
in  our  current  early  childhood  poHcies  in  New  Zealand. 

Blythe  Clinchy  started  by  saying  that  in  the  academic  world  a  type  of  knowing 
called  "separate  knowing"  was  given  far  more  credit  than  "connected  knowing". 
Separate  knowing  is  sometimes  called  critical  thinking.  It  is  exemplified  in  the 
statement  "I  never  take  anything  anyone  says  for  granted.  I  always  take  the 
opposite  position".  It  has  been  called  the  "doubting  game".  Connected  knowing 
on  the  other  hand  is  thought  of  as  a  somewhat  wimpy  way  of  knowing.  It  is  a 
personal  and  empathic  and  perceptive  way  of  kjiowing,  exemplified  by  the 
statement  "When  I  have  a  different  idea  from  someone.  I  usuaUy  try  to  see  if  from 
their  point  of  view"  .  It  has  been  called  the  "beUfcving  game".  Connected  knowing 
is  more  common  in  women  than  men  but  '.t  is  gender  related  not  gender  specific. 
Perhaps  because  of  its  link  with  women  it  tends  to  be  looked  down  on.  People 
think  that  connected  knowing  is  easier  than  separate  knowing  but  this  is  not  so. 
It  involves  being  good  at  certain  difficult  skills  .  For  example  it  involves  Hstening 
-  when  you  are  Hstening  you  pick  up  all  sorts  of  important  information  that  people 
who  only  talk  don't  acquire.   Connected  knowing  avoids  conflict  -  deliberately 
refraining  from  criticism,  withholding  judgement  even  when  you  disagree, 
phrasing  questions  to  clarify  the  other  person's  point  of  view.  Connected  knowing 
requires  effort  -  putting  yourself  into  the  position  of  the  other's  person  and  seeing 
things  from  their  perspective.  CUnchy  and  her  colleagues  see  connected  knowing 
as  like  a  net  or  web,  suggesting 
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a  complexity  of  relationships  and  the  delicate  interrelatedness  of  all  so  that 
the  tension  and  movement  in  one  part  of  the  system  will  grow  to  be  felt  in 
ail  parts  of  the  whole.  In  the  complexity  of  a  weh,  no  one  position 
dominates  over  the  rest.  Each  person  -  no  matter  how  small  -  has  some 
potential  for  power  (Belensky  et  al,  1986,  pl78). 

Separate  knowing  on  the  other  hand  involves  being  tough-minded  -  putting 
something  on  trial  to  see  if  it  is  wanting  or  not.  The  orientation  is  towards 
autonomy,  rationality,  logic  and  impersonal  rules.  Clinchy  and  her  colleagues  use 
the  metaphor  of  the  pyramid  or  mountain  for  separate  knowing. 

On  the  metaphorical  mountain  the  few  at  the  top  dominate  the  many  on  the 
bottom.  Those  near  the  base  must  move  the  whole  moimtain  to  affect  those  near 
the  apex  (Belensky  et  al,  1986,  pl79) 

Blythe  Clinchy  wasn't  saying  that  separate  knowing  was  bad  and  connected 
knowing  was  good,  but  that  both  were  important  and  that  connected  knowing  had 
not  been  given  the  credit  it  deserved.  She  said  that  women  can  be  good  at 
separate  knowing  but  that  very  few  men  could  do  connected  knowing.  She  argued 
that  women  could  slip  from  one  code  to  another  and  use  different  kinds  of  knowing 
when  it  was  required.  She  compared  it  with  being  bilingual.  My  feeling  of 
revelation,  while  listening  to  Clinchy,  was  based  on  my  perception  that  people  in 
early  childhood  have  used  this  capacity  for  connected  knowing  to  move  us  towards 
a  common  imderstanding,  a  consensus  about  where  we  are  going. 

We  are  now  in  a  government  policy  context  which  is.  not  sensitive  to  our  way  of 
operating.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  consult,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  experience, 
to  have  a  continuing  dialogue  or  to  learn  lessons  from  the  past.  There  is  a 
determined  adherence  to  the  "we  know  best'*  approach. 

Anne  Meade  believes  our  progress  in  early  childhood  policy  is  due  to  "cumulative 
discourse"  and  what  she  means  is  that  people  have  talked  to  each  other  for  a  long 
time  about  the  issues  so  that  they  imderstand  each  oJJier  and  pass  on  what  has 
been  learned  to  new  people  so  that  they  are  able  to  use  what  has  been  learned  to 
progress.  The  key  to  the  success  of  cumulative  discourse  is  that  people  are  actually 
talking  to  each  other  and  listening  to  each  other  so  that  connected  knowing  is 
possible,  Anne  believes  that  our  joint  efforts  can  compensate  for  the  imequal 
amount  of  power  held  by  women  in  early  childhood. 

This  quote  from  Val  Bums,  the  former  director  of  the  Early  Childhood  Division  is 
a  good  illustration  of  how  connected  knowing  works  in  the  early  childhood  world. 
She  said  that  progress  towards  various  common  goals  in  early  childhood  had 
happened: 

"..due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  all  of  the  women  in  early  childhood 
education.  Many  of  us  have  been  working  a  long  time  to  achieve  these 
goals.  We  have  formed  networks  throughout  New  Zealand  and  kept  close 
communication  links.   Many  of  us  operate  on  a  friendship  as  well  as  a 
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professional  basis.  The  cooperation,  sharing  of  ideas,  knowledge  and  skills 
has  been  a  strength  within  the  early  childhood  movement.  We  all  hold  to 
a  common  philosophy  regardless  of  the  slightly  different  ways  we  may 
express  it,  be  it  through  kindergarten,  playcentre,  childcare,  Kohanga  Reo, 
Montessori,  or  Steiner  movements". 

Making  available  high  quality  educare  in  early  childhood  is  the  key  to  the  reforms 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  early  cliildhood.  Any  reduction  in  quality  is  a 
bottom  line  which  we  camiot  allow  to  be  lowered  -  the  consequences  for  our  most 
vulnerable  young  children  will  be  devastating  and  one' which  the  society  will  pay 
for  in  educational  and  social  disadvantage  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  therefore 
particularly  important  that  we  maintain  and  use  our  skills  in  connected  knowing 
(to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other)  and  brush  up  our  skills  with  separate  knowing 
(for  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  government)  so  that  we  can  overcome 
temporary  setbacks  and  continue  progress  towards  our  crucial  goals. 


NO  REIRA 

KI  NGA  KAIMAHI  TAMARIKI  NOHINOHI 

TENA  KOUTOU  TENA  KOUTOU  TENA  KOUTOU  KATOA 
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HOSPITALS  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE  TO  YOUNG  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES ...  BUT 

IS  IT  HEALTHY  OR  HARMFUL? 


by 

Elizabeth  Crocker,  M.Ed. 
Past-President,  Association  for  the  Care  of  Children's  Health 
Chair,  Canadian  Institute  of  Child  Health 


Introduction 

I  want  to  commend  the  Program  Committee  for  including  a  focus  on 
children  in  hospital  at  this  conference  for  three  reasons: 

(a)  Because  it  brings  me  to  your  wonderful  country  which  I 
have  wanted  to  see  for, years; 

(b)  Because  hospitalization  affects  so  many  young 
children. . .and  to  give  substance  to  this  point,  let  me  quote 
some  New  Zealand  statistics: 

-  by  age  3,  30%  of  New  Zealand  children  have  had  at  least 
one  exposure  to  hospitals,  either  through  an  overnight 
admission,  a  visit  to  emergency  or  an  outpatient  clinic 
visit 

-  by  age  5,  40%  have  had  at  least  one  overnight  admission 

-  by  age  14,  60%  have  had  at  least  one  admission 

and  the  effects  of  these  hospital  experiences  can  be  quite 
profound; 

(c)  And  because,  while  New  Zealand  has  made  great  strides  in 
terms  of  early  childhood  education  that  have  been  recognized 
the  world  over,  my  travels  throughout  your  country  have  shown 
me  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  terms  of  enhancing 
the  hospital  experiences  of  children  and  families  here. 

My  objectives  this  morning  are  to  first  create  for  you  a  context 
for  my  interest  in  this  field,  secondly  to  review  the  implications 
of  hospital  experiences  for  children  and  what  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  potential  negative  effects,  and  thirdly  to  convince  you  that 
this  topic  is  important  for  all  of  you  and  that  we  must  all  work 
together  to  bring  about  needed  changes. 
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How  Did  I  Get  Interested  in  this  Field? 

once  upon  a  time,  I  was  a  child.  Like  many  of  you  in  this  room, 
I  had  an  early  hospital  experience.  My  recollections  of  this  event 
are  very  clear.  I  was  five  and  was  to  be  admitted  to  have  my 
tonsils  out  on  October  31.  In  North  America,  October  31  is  a  'big 
deal'  day  because  it  is  Hallowe'en. .  .a  night  associated  with 
witches  and  ghosts  and  goblins. .  .but  much  more  importantly,  a  night 
associated  with  going  door  to  door  saying  'trick  or  treat  and 
loading  up  with  candv!  Because  I  was  to  go  into  hospital  on  that 
day,  my  thoughtful  mother  arranged  for  me  to  go  door  to  door  m  the 
neighbourhood,  all  by  myself,  on  October  29.  No  wonder  I  remember 
this  event.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  another  very  strong  memory  I 
have  and  that  is  that  my  mother  stayed  with  me.  All  m  all,  this 
was  a  pretty  positive  experience. 

When  I  was  twelve,  I  was  hospitalized  again  for  almost  a  month. 
This  time,  I  was  on  an  adult  ward  of  a  general  hospital,  my  parents 
visited  me  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  but  other  than  that  I  never 
saw  anyone  who  was  remotely  interested  in  my  recreational, 
educational  or  social  needs.  I  am  horrified,  in  retrospect,  to 
tell  you  that  no  teachers  from  my  school  ever  came  to  visit  either. 
Not  such  a  positive  experience  -  in  fact,  quite  negative. 

This  could  be  a  very  long  story  but  let  me  jump  to  tell  you  that, 
as  an  adult  and  after  teaching  school  for  four  years,  I  ended  up 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Halifax  as  Director  of  the  Child  Life 
Department  which  was  responsible  for  meeting  the  educational  and 
recreational  needs  of  children  in  hospital,  both  inpatients  and 
outpatients . 

After  -wo  years,  I  realized  I  needed  to  know  more  because  I  was 
often  confronted  with  people  who  would  say  things  like  "Do  they 
really  pay  you  to  play?"  or  "What  you  do  is  nice  but  if  money  ever 
gets  short,  you'll  be  the  first  to  go  because  you  don't  save 
lives."  I  would  react  strongly  to  these  comments  on  a  «gut  or 
emotional  level  but  felt  unable  to  come  back  with  the  kind  of 
intellectual  or  statistic-based  response  to  defend  the  importance 
of  the  work  we  were  doing. 

And  so  I  left  and  researched  the  "non-medical"  needs  of  children 
in  hospital  which,  of  course,  are  the  same  needs  of  any  child  for 
optimal  growth  and  development,  although  the  hospital  experience, 
by  its  very  nature,  makes  some  of  these  needs  more  acute.  I  became 
convinced  in  the  process  of  this  research  that  many  hospitals  were 
and  are  guilty  of  what  I  call  the  "paediatric  paradox" ...  that  m 
spite  of  the  Hippocratic  oath  which  says  "First,  do  no  harm"  we 
are  not  doing  what  we  know  to  be  important  in  terms  of  children's 
growth  and  development. 
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I  should  add  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  research  to  back  up  what 
I  will  say  to  you  today... it's  not  just  Liz  Crocker  from  Canada 
making  this  all  up.  In  fact  there's  so  much  research  that  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  of  one  person  who  said  "We  should  do  no 
further  research  unless  we  want  to  research  why  we  haven't  applied 
the  research  we  have  already  donel" 


What  Hospitals  Are  Like? 

Hospitals  are  not  at  all  like  home.  At  home  a  child  is  exposed  to 
consistent  nurturing  persons,  family  associates,  regular  play  with 
peers,  changes  in  environmental  stimuli,  usual  school  and  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  independence  appropriate  to  growth  and 
development  level. 

In  a  hospital,  however,  a  child  is  exposed  to  many  people  -  in 
fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  first  24  hours  of 
hospitalization,  a  child  can  meet  up  to  52  new  people.  For  a  very 
young  child  that  may  be  more  people  than  he  or  she  has  met  in  his 
or  her  whole  lifetimel  In  hospitals,  there  are  also  limited  family 
associations,  a  strange  environment,  unfamiliar  routines,  limited 
or  no  play  with  peers,  limited  changes  in  environmental  stimuli, 
limited  or  no  school  or  extra-curricular  activities,  and  a  loss  of 
independence.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  hospital  situations  is 
isolation  where  children  are  kept  behind  closed  doors. 

Children  have  told  us  what  they  think  in  their  writing: 

"Dreams  in  the  hospital  come  all  in  black." 

"The  hospitals  I  don't  like  because  of  the  beds  you  can't  get 
out  of." 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  I  would  argue  that 
hospitalization  can  be  a  positive  experience  as  long  as  a  hospital 
has  programs  and  policies  that  are  familv-centred.  developmental ly 
appropriate,  and  psvchosociallv  sound. 


The  Needs  of  Hospitalized  Children 

Those  terms,  "family-centred",  "developmentally  appropriate"  and 
"psychosocially  sound"  may  sound  like  buzz  words  to  you,  so  let  me 
explain. 

Hospitalized  children  really  have  the  same  needs  that  all  children 
have  for  optimal  growth  and  development: 

-  the  need  for  normal  routines. .. routines  establish  some 
predictability  in  a  child's  life  and  when  a  child  feels  things 
are  predictable,  he  or  she  feels  secure  to  explore  new  things; 
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without  predictability,   children  can  become  disoriented  and 
overwhelmed  and  unable  to  explore 

-  the  need   for  ctpngistent  contact  with  significant  people 
(usually    parents    but     sometimes     grandparents,  teachers, 
siblings) .as  above,   the  presence  of  a  significant  person 
can  jive  a  child  the  sense  of  security  to  explore 

-  the  need  for  interaction  with  a  familiar  and  stimulating 
environments . . if  an  environment  is  too  stimulating,  children 
will  often  pull  back. ..just  think  what  a  hospital  with 
elevators  in  a  city  like  Auckland  must  be  like  to  a  two  year 
old  who  has  only  ever  known  a  farm*  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
environment  is  too  dull,  children  can  find  their  own  ways  to 
create  stimulation.  Let's  think,  for  a  moment,  of  a  non- 
hospital  environment. .  .think  of  waiting  at  an  airport, .  .adults 
will  often  cope  with  waiting  by  picking  up  a  magazine  or  a 
book,  but  not  the  two-year  old — off  he  or  she  goes  and,  lo 
and  behold,  a  'sand-box'  is  discovered. . .what  fun... except  it 
is  really  an  ashtray.  A  hospital  example  might  be  leaving  a 
young  child  in  his  or  her  crib  only  to  return  to  find  that  the 
paper  diaper  has  been  torn  up  into  small  pieces  like  confetti 
and  strewn  all  over  the  floor.  Your  reaction  could  be  "Good 
grief,  why  has  this  child  done  this?''  but,  if  the  child  could 
answer,  it  would  probably  go  something  like  this:  "Well,  what 

did    you    expect  you    left    me    in    here    without  anything 

interesting  to  do  and  so  I  made  up  my  own  fun." 

-  the  need  for  preparation  for  for  debriefing  from^  things 
that  are  new  and  possibly  overwhelming. 

All  these  needs  are  heightened  in  the  hospital  context  because 
hospitals ^.  themselves,  can  be  so  overwhelming,  not  to  mention  what 
anxiety  or  fear  about  a  child's  illness  or  injury  can  do  to  a 
person.  I  used  to  tell  medical  students  that  even  though  I  am  an 
educated  adult  with  two  university  degrees,  I  can  turn  into  an 
emotional  noodle  if  my  child  has  a  temperature  two  degrees  above 
normal  1  I  can  only  imagine  what  is  must  be  like  if  one  is  looking 
at  the  possibility  of  a  diagnosis  of  leukaemia  or  injuries 
resulting  from  a  serious  car  accident! 

So  what  happens  to  a  child  who  is  overwhelmed  or  stressed  or  too 
stimulated  or  too  bored  or  just  plain  frightened?  I  ask  you  to 
think  of  a  turtle  and  think  what  a  turtle  does  if  it  feels 
threatened.  It  just  tucks  in,  right?  And,  as  we  would  say  in 
Nor-th  America,  "In  that  position,  it  ain't  goin'  nowhere!" 

The  same  is  true  for  a  child... a  child  will  also  "tuck  in"  when 
stressed  and  when  a  child  is  "tucked  in",  it  is  also  going  nowhere, 
literally  or  physically,  in  terms  of  its  growth  and  development. 
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All  this  now  leads  to  the  question,  then,  what  do  hospitals  need 
to  have  in  place  if  they  want  to  make  a,  healthy  and  not  harmful 
difference  in  the  lives  of  children  and  families? 


Waat  Do  Hospitals  Need? 

1.  open  visiting  for  parents  and  siblings  -  You  arfc  doing  pretty 
well  in  this  regard  in  New  Zealand.  From  my  travels  so  far,  it 
appears  that  parents  and  siblings  are  welcome  in  your  hospitals. 
However,  while  I  think  you  should  take  some  credit  for  this,  I  urge 
you  not  to  take  this  for  granted.  To  reinforce  this  point,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  a  letter  written  by  a  mother  to  a  hospital  which 
had  an  open  visiting  policy.  I  have  changed  the  name  of  the 
hospital  to  protect  the  guilty: 

"My  two  year  old  daughter  Rachel  was  a  croup  patient  in  Happy 
Haven  Hospital  for  4  1/2  days.  She  was  examined  in  the 
emergency  room  and  soon  after  admitted.  While  discussing  her 
admission  with  the  doctor,  I  asked  if  I  would  be  allowed  to 
stay  with  my  daughter  and  was  told  there  were  no  rules  against 
it. 

Soon  after  arriving  on  the  ward,  the  night  nurse  came  in  to 
my  daughter's  room  and  demanded  that  I  leave  immediately.  I 
briefly  explained  the  necessity  of  my  staying  and  the  doctor 
taking  my  daughter's  medical  history  said  I  had  a  right  to 
stay.     The  nurse  reluctantly  agreed  but  remained  hostile. 

Two  mornings  later,  the  day  nurse  in  charge  informed  me  I 
would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  stay  except  during  regular 
visiting  hours.  I  then  asked  the  staff  doctor  in  charge  of 
my  daughter's  case  for  permission  to  stay;  he  was  curt  and 
impolite  and  told  me  I  was  breaking  hospital  rules  and  he 
could  not  give  me  permission  to  stay. 

Although  by  then  I  was  extremely  shaken  and  crying,  I 
persisted  in  my  efforts  to  convince  this  doctor  that  my 
child's  needs  should  be  considered.     I  told  him  that: 

1.  Our  first  baby  had  died  at  the  hospital  and  that  before  her 
death  she  had  been  dusky  around  the  eyes  and  mouth,  just  as 
Rachel  had  been  the  preceding  two  nights. 

2.  Rachel  had  been  in  this  hospital  at  birth,  having  had 
seizures,  which  caused. us  long  term  anxiety  about  ar. 

3.  Our  family  doctor  (who  was  out  of  town)  who  had  cared  for 
Rachel  since  her  birth,  and  who  knew  our  complete  history  had 
told  me  that  I  could  stay  with  her  and  that  she  should  be  kept 
calm  and  quiet. 
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4.  My  being  with  Rachel  helped  her  to  settle  easier  and  to  get 
her  breathing  better  rather  than  worse,  which  is  what  the 
hospital  is  supposed  to  be  for. 

The  staff  doctor  repeated  that  I  was  brea.cing  rules  and  stated 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  give  me  permission  to  stay.  Wlien 
I  asked  him  who  had  such  authority,  he  told  me  that  only  the 
Administrator  of  the  hospital  could  do  so.  He  asked  if  I 
wished  him  to  make  me  and  appointment  with  the  Administrator 
and  I  stated  that  I  did. 

Approximately  two  hours  later,  having  received  no  message 
concerning  an  appointment,  I  asked  to  speak  to  the  day  nurse 
in  charge  and  asked  her  to  make  the  appointment  as  the  staff 
doctor  had  not  done  so.  The  nurse  then  asked  to  speak  to  me 
privately. 

She  questioned  me  on  the  events  surrounding  my  first  child's 
death.  She  then  cheerfully  informed  me  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  the  Administrator  -  that  parents 
of  babies  who  have  died  at  the  hospital  are  given  special 
consideration,  and  that  I  would  be  allowed  to  stay  with  my 
child.  She  added  that  she  was  sure  the  staff  doctor  and  the 
night  nurse  in  charge  would  agree  with  her  decision.  She  then 
explained  that  she  had  based  her  initial  decision  on  the  wards 
not  being  "set  up"  for  parents  to  stay  overnight.  But  as  the 
nurse  agreed,  I  had  not  asked,  nor  expected,  special 
accommodation,  and  I  had  not  interfered  in  any  way  with 
hospital  routine.  Furthermore,  the  nurse  admitted  that  my 
reasons  for  wanting  to  stay  with  my  child  were  good  ones,  but 
stated,  "If  I  had  let  you  stay,  then  everyone  would  want  to 
stay. " 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  I  object  to  the  "no  parents 
allowed"  rule  (restricted  visiting  hours) .  The  "no  parent" 
rule  forces  a  busy  staff  to  allow  young  children  to  lie  crying 
in  their  cribs,  gasping  frantically  for  breath.  This  rule 
also  encourages  nurses  to  tie  toddlers  down  under  mist  tents, 
rather  than  allow  parents  to  stay  and  soother  them.  I  do  not 
think  a  parent  should  have  to  fight  so  hard  to  be  with  her 
child. 

Signed:     A  concerned  mother" 


As  you  can  see  from  this  letter,  the  hospital's  policy  of  including 
parents  was  frustrated  by  individuals  who  allowed  their  own  biases 
to  parade  as  hospital  policy.  This  can  happen  anywhere,  even  here, 
and  so  I  say  to  you  "Don't  relax... be  ever  on  guard  to  protect  the 
principle  of  family-centred  care." 
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In  fact,  I  can  think  of  a  current  example  of  something  that  should 
concern  you  greatly.  I  understand  that  your  government  has  brought 
in  a  budget  that  will  mean  that  patients  will  be  charged  for  the 
nights  they  are  in  hospital.  I  find  this  offensive  enough  but, 
when  I  heard  that  the  government  is  also  considering  charging 
parents  when  they  stay  in  hospital  overnight  with  their  children, 
I  was  incredulous.  This  policy  intention  is  so  stupid,  so 
misguided  that  I  find  it  hard  to  speak  about.  In  fact^  if 
anything,  the  government  should  be  trying  to  encourage  parents  to 
stay  in  with  their  children  and  should  probably  think  of  an 
incentive  policy  whereby  when  parents  stay  overnight,  they  will  not 
even  be  charged  for  their  child's  stay I . 

You  must  fight  this  policy*  It  is  morally  and  ethically  wrong  to 
place  a  financial  barrier  in  the  way  of  what  we  know  to  be 
important  in  terms  of  children's  growth  and  development.  If  the 
government  needs  to  raise  revenue,  it  must  not  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  good  for  children. 

2.  Preparation  for  and  debriefing  from  medical  and  surgical  events 
-  Over  70  research  studies  have  shown  that  children  truly  benefit 
when  they  can  anticipate  what's  coming  or  understand  what  has 
happened.  This  preparation  or  debriefing  must  be  more  than  verbal 
or  pictorial. . .children  must  be  able  to  learn  from  rehearsed 
experience  or  practice  or  play.  In  the  words  of  the  old  Chinese 
proverb:  '^I  see  and  I  forget;  I  hear  and  I  remember;  I  do  and  I 
understand. " 

People  need  to  take  the  time  to  talk  with  children,  too,  to  find 
out  if  they  have  any  misconceptions  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  them.  Let  me  give  you  two  examples... a  young  boy,  about  5,  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed  wearing  a  white  johnny  shirt 
indicating  that  he  was  about  to  have  an  operation.  A  doctor 
happened  to  see  him  sitting  there  and  went  in  to  talk  to  hjm.  He 
asked  the  boy  if  he  was  having  an  operation  and  the  boy  replied 
"Yes,  I  am  going  to  have  my  tonsils  out."  The  doctor  asked  the  boy 
if  he  knew  where  his  tonsils  were  and  the  boy  lowered  his  eyes  and 
nodded  a  'yes*.  The  doctor  continued  and  said  "Can  you  show,  me 
where?''  and  the  boy  again  nodded  and  covered  his  genital  areas  with 
his  hands.  The  doctor  calmly  asked  (while  he  was  saying  to  himself 
"Something's  terribly  wrong  here")  "Why  do  you  think  that's  where 
your  tonsils  are?"  The  boy,  using  perfect  logic  for  a  five  year 
old,  said  "If  that's  not  where  they  are,  why  did  they  make  me  take 
my  pants  off?"  Why  should  we  expect  children  to  know  things  if  we 
don't  tell  them? 

Here's  another  story.  A  little  girl  was  told  she  was  going  to  have 
a  cardiac  catheterization  (which  is  a  procedure  used  to  determine 
the  flow.of  blood  through  the  cardiac  system)  .  When  the  time  came 
to  take  this  girl  downstairs  for  the  procedure,  she  was  no  where 
to  be  found.  Finally  someone  spotted  her  under  her  bed,  cowering 
in  fear.     It  turned  out  that  someone  had  told  her  that  some  dye 
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would  be  used  in  the  procedure  but  what  the  young  girl  had  heard 
was  the  word  "die".  We  need  to  make  sure  that  children  hear  what 
we  think  we've  told  thexa.  That  will  only  happen  if  we  take  the 
time  to  prepare  children  through  play  and  patient  conversation. 

3.  opportunities  for  the  "normcil  routines"  of  pi  an^  school  - 
Here  is  an  area  where  the  New  Zealand  experience  is  mixed.  It 
would  appear  that  some  priority  is  given  to  children  in  hospital 
being  able  to  still  go  to  school.  This  is  important  for  two 
reasons:  (a)  School  is  a  huge  'normal  routine'  in  the  day  of  a 
school  aged  child  and  (b)  children  in  hospital  should  not  have  to 
suffer  what  I  call'  'double  jeopardy'  -  the  misfortune  of  being  ill 
or  injured  and  the  problems  of  struggling  to  catch  up  the  work  they 
missed. 

However,  even  in  New  Zealand,  this  commitment  to  schooling  in 
hospital  seems  to  be  at  risk.  I  met  with  people  at  the  hospital 
in  Rotorua  just  a  few  days  ago  and  the  teacher's  position  there  was 
to  cease  by  the  end  of  the  week!  I  gather  that  one  of  the  reasons 
being  put  forward  for  this  decision  is  that  the  average  length  of 
stay  in  that  hospital  is  quite  short.  But  my  response  is  that  many 
children  that  are  now  being  seen  in  hospitals  are  children  with 
chronic  illnesses,  such  as  asthma,  and  may  be  in  hospital  a  number 
of  times  each  year.  Therefore  the  cumulative  total  of  time  missed 
from  school  can  add  up. 

The  other  'normal  routine'  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  though,  is 
play.  It  is  trite  to  say,  because  it  has  been  said  so  many  times, 
that  "Play  is  children's  work",  but  it  is  true.  It  is  through  play 
that  children  learn  about  the  world  around  them. 

Some  might  say,  "Well  children  can  play  on  their  own;  they  do  all 
the  time".  But  I  would  argue  that,  in  hospitals,  you  need  a 
trained  "play  opportunist",  someone  who  can  be  the  catalyst,  the 
therapeutic  agent  to  help  children  'un-tuck'  (using  the  turtle 
analogy  again) . 

Others  might  suggest  that  hospital  play  programs  could  be  run  by 
volunteers.  But  I  would  ask  you  if  you  would  let  your  early 
childhood  programs  be  led  by  volunteers?  Beyond  that  question,  I 
would  remind  you  of  the  figure  that  children  can  meet  52  new  people 
in  the  first  24  hours  of  hospitalization. . .an  advantage  of  a 
trained  play  specialist  is  that  he  or  she  is  a  consistent  face  that 
a  child  can  count  on.  Doctors  are  not  always  around,  nurses  change 
shifts,  parents  cannot  always  be  there  and  volunteers  come  and  go. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  other  benefits  of  planned  play  programs 
in  hospitals: 

*  Children  find  hospitals,  less  strange  if  they  can  play  with 
familiar  things  or  play  out  familiar  roles 
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*  Children  can  express  their  concerns  and  confusions  and  receive 
accurate,  reassuring  information 

*  Children  have  safe  outlets  for  their  natural  energies  and 
anxieties  (in  fact,  at  least  one  study  has  shown  that  there  are 
fewer  accidents  and  injuries  on  paediatric  wards  where  children  are 
constructively  occupied  through  r^^y) 

*  Children  can  avoid  boredom  and  pass  time  thorough  constructive 
activity 

*  Children  have  a  sense  of  autonomy  and  independence  through 
play.. .hospitals  by  their  very  nature  reduce  a  lot  of  the  choices 
one  has  but  in  a  play  program,  a  child  can  choose  the  activity  or 
toy  that  appeals  to  him  or  her 

*  Children  meet  other  children  and  give  each  other  much  needed 
companionship  and  support;  they  often  know  how  it  'really  feels' 
and  can  share  that  feeling  with  others 

*  Children  become  more  relaxed  and  cooperative  for  treatments  and 
procedures  if  the  have  a  chance  to  rehearse  through  play 

*  Children  are  reinforced  in  the  knowledge  that  hospitals  are 
caring  places 

*  Children  can  integrate  or  work  out  upsetting  experiences,  because 
play  can  be- a  catharsis  for  pent-up  feelings 

*  Children  at  play  make  their  parents  feel  comfortable;  as  well, 
parents  can  learn  both  from  observation  of  and  participation  with 
their  children  at  play 

*  Children  show  the  medical  staff  what  their  behaviours  are  when 
they  are  having  fun  and  are  not  frightened;  such  observation  of 
normal  behaviour  and  development  levels  can  aid  in  diagnosis  and 
selection  of  therapeutic  approach 

*  Children  at  play  foster  their  physical  health  without  realizing 
it.  For  example,  blowing  bubbles  after  a  heart  operation  is  fun, 
not  therapy;  playground  activity  is  fun,  not  physiotherapy 

*  Children  can  be  distracted  from  the  reasons  for  their 
hospitalization,  because  play  can  be  an  antidote  for  pain 

*  Children  are  challenged  and  helped  to  mature  through  play 

*  Children,  especially  older  ones,  can  learn  to  cope,  to  be  brave, 
and  to  face  hospitalization  as  an  adventure  and  treat  it  as  a 
'growing  up'  experience. 
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Now  that  you  are  all  totally  convinced  about  the  importance  of  play 
for  hospitalized  children,  let  me  tell  .  you  how  New  Zealand  is 
doing,  •  .actually,  not  very  well.  In  spite  of  the-  fact  that  in 
1978,  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Health  created  an  official 
position  for  hospital  play  workers,  giving  official  recognition  to 
the  desirability  of  having  workers  in  these  position,  there  are 
fewer  than  10  people  so  designated  in  the  whole  country. 

Unfortunately,  therefore  New  Zealand  does  not  compare  very 
favourably  with  countries  like  Canada  where,  beginning  in  1992,  it 
will  be  a  requirement  for  hospital  accreditation  to  have  play 
specialists  or  Child  Life  Specialists  working  in  paediatrics  or 
Sweden  where,  for  example,  preschool  children  are  entitled,  by  law, 
to  the  Scime  play  activities  that  would  be  availaible  to  them  if  they 
were  not  hospitalized. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  strange  imbalance  in  New  Zealand 
hospitals.  Firstly,  there  are  far  more  teachers  than  there  are 
play  specialists  and  secondly,  there  seems  to  be  a  significant 
separation  between  the  two  professional  groups.  It  is  as  though 
this  reality  is  based  on  a  belief  that  until  a  child  is  five  he  or 
she  plays  and  after  that  he  or  she  goes  to  school •  This,  of 
course,  does  not  match  reality  in  any  way... do  you  know  any  school- 
aged  ^children  who  only  go  to  school?  Children  are  whole  people, 
they  are  rounded  individuals  and  'it  is  important  to  not 
compartmentalize  them  in  terms  of  professional  function.^  What  we 
need  to  do,  as  professionals,  is  nsfe  draw  territorial  lines  but, 
instead,  blur  our  roles  and  work  together  in  the  best  interests  of 
children. 

The  other  problem,  of  course,  with  the  numerical  imbalance,  is  that 
the  majority  of  children  who  are  hospitalized  in  New  Zealand  and 
all  over  the  world  are  under  the  age  of  five.  The  Minister's 
comment  yesterday  that  there  may  be  some  funding  available  to 
hospitals  via  the  'before  5'  program  gives  some  hope  to  hospitals 
who  are  painfully  aware  that  they  are  not  fully  meeting  the  needs 
of  their  young  patients.  However,  until  it  becomes  a  reality,  I 
hope  you  will  all  keep  up  the  pressure  for  change. 

4.  Supportive,  sensitive,  enriched  environments  -  I  could  spend 
days  talking  about  this  single  topic  but  time  only  permits  me  to 
highlight  a  couple  of  points. 

*  Hospitals  need  to  understand  that  the  most  important 
impression  that  a  hospital  makes  is  often  the  first  impression 
that  it  makes .  Consequently ,  hospitals  need  to  attend  to 
entrance  ways  and  corridors,  information  booths  and  even 
parking.  All  of  these  things  should,  in  their  own  way,  say 
"We  understand  children  and  families,  we're  glad  to  see  you 
and  we  want  to  be  of  help.*'  If  getting  to  paediatrics  is  a 
hassle,  families  will  be  on  edge  from  the  beginning. 
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*  Hospitals  need  to  understand  that  the  visual  stimuli  should 
be  neither  too  dull  nor  too  overwhelming.  Too  much  of  a  good 
thing  can  be  as  bad  as  too  little. 

*  Hospitals  should  try  to  find  ways  of  personalizing 
children's  spaces  while  they  are  in  hospital.  Individual 
bulletin  boards  allow  children  to  put  up  their  ' stuff ' ;  some 
hospitals  even  have  posters  children  can  pick  out  and  put  on 
doors  or  walls  to  identify  their  room  or  their  space. 

*  Hospitals  need  to  make  sure  that  their  furniture  is 
comfortable  and  does  not  give  a  hidden  message.  I  was  asked 
to  work  with  one  hospital  to  advise  them  on  some  structural 
and  decorating  changes  and  I  noticed  that  the  brand  new  chairs 
outside  the  Intensive  Care  Unit  were  very  uncomfortable.,  .the 
kind  of  seats  that  are  put  in  fast-food  restaurants  that 
basically  say  "Don't  stick  around  too  long  here."  When  I 
asked  why  this  furniture  had  been  selected,  the  response  was 
"We  thought  these  parents  should  go  home  and  rest;  we  didn't 
want  them  to  sleep  here."  When  I  asked  what  was  happening, 
he  replied,  somewhat  surprised  "Well,  the  parents  ajs  sleeping 
here;  and  I  get  complaints  about  the  furniture I"  He  should 
have  realized  that  parents  do  not  want  to  leave  wehn  their 
children  are  in  ICU.  It  really  pays  to  ask  'users'  what  they 
need  before  decisions  are  made. 

*  Hospitals  need  to  understand  that  children  need  to  be  with 
children.  I  know  that  often  medical  and  surgical  units  are 
organized  according  to  physician  speciality  rather  than  levels 
of  growth  and  development.  But  this  doesn't  make  it  right. 
I  believe  it  is  crucially  important  for  children  to  be  with 
children,  not  among  adults  on  an  adult  ward.  This  may  be 
inconvenient  for  some  staff,  but  hospitals  must  realize  that 
they  are  service  institutions  and  that  they  should  serve  the 
needs  of  their  patients  first,  not  their  staff. 

*  Hospitals  need  to  recognize  that  their  environments  are  not 
composed  just  of  rooms  and  hallways  and  interior  decorating. 
The  environment  is  also  made  up  of  people  and,  in  this  regard, 
I  believe  it  is  crucial  for  all  people  who  work  in  and  for 
paediatrics  to  be  oriented  to  the  growth  and  developmental  and 
psychosocial  needs  of  hospitalized  children  and  their 
families.  The  person  who  cleans  the  ward  can  be  just  as 
important  as  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  eyes  of  the 
patients.  All  staff  need  to  know  that  they  can  make  a 
difference.  Many  hospitals  are  now  going  beyond  orientation 
and  also  including  an  employee's  relationship  with  patients 
and  visitors  as  an  element  in  the  employee  evaluation  process. 


And  so  we  now  come  to  the  question  we  started  with  -  "Are  hospitals 
helpful  or  harmful?"  I  know  you  are  waiting  with  bated  breath  for 
the  answer,  and  here  it  is... the  answer  is  "It  depends". 
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It  depends  on  whf^ther  the  hospital  has  the  programs,  policies  and 
professionally  trained  staff  in  place  to  ensure  that  children's 
growth  and  developmental  needs  are  understood  and  met.  You  had 
probably  hoped  for  a  more  definitive  answer,  but  it  is  the  same  as 
the  question  "Are  early  childhood  programs  good  for  children?"  I 
am  sure  you  would  answer  in  the  same  way... "It  depends.** 

Apart  from  the  question  of  programs  and  policies,  however,  "it 
depends"  on  the  individual  children  as  well.  Some  of  you  may  know 
the  work  by  James  Anthony  who  has  written  so  much  about  children 
who  survive  and  do  well  in  spite  of  awful  circumstances.  Anthony 
has  also  suggested  that  people  can  be  characterized  as  either  a 
glass  doll,  a  plastic  doll  or  a  metal  doll. 

If  you  take  these  three  dolls  and  expose  them  to  a  blow  of  the  same 
force  from  a  hammer,  you  will  find  that  the  glass  doll  shatters  and 
cannot  be  fixed,  the  plastic  doll  is  dented  and  may  carry  that 
•scar'  permanently  but  still  functions  as  a  doll  and  the  metal  doll 
is  not  affected  at  all  except  for  the  momentary  sound  of  a  'ping'. 
Anthony  says  that  some  people  ,  like  the  glass  doll,  are  very 
fragile,  but  other  people  can  withstand  to  greater  or  lesser  degree 
some  of  life's  tough  experiences. 

And  so,  whether  hospitals  are  helpful  or  harmful  depends,  in  part, 
on  the  actual  personality  make-up  of  individual  children.  What 
this  means  for  hospitals  is  that  tbey  must  work  to  identify  the 
'glass  dolls'  especially  and  make  sure  that  their  hospital 
experience  is  cushioned  in  the  most  supportive  way.  It  is  equally 
important  to  identify  the  'metal  dolls'  because  they  can  actually 
help  you  with  all  the  others. 


How  Important  is  All  This? 

For  many  of  you,  this  talk  about  the  needs  of  hospitalized  children 
is  new  and  you  may  be  wondering  if  it  is  really  important.  Some 
of  you  may  be  thinking  "Well  if  they  are  only  babies,  it  won't 
matter  too  much."  In  fact,  babies  may  be  the  most  vulnerable 
group... just  because  they  can't  tell  us  what  is  happening  in  words, 
it  does  not  mean  they  don't  have  reactions. 

However,  others  may  say  "Well,  children  aren't  in  the  hospital  very 
long".  I've  already  talked  about  the  potential  cumulative  effect 
of  several  "not  very  long"  hospitalizations  but  let  me  also  share 
with  you  the  results  of  a  study  with  rather  startling  findings. 

In  1975,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Professor  Douglas  looked 
retrospectively  at  several  thousand  children  in  Britain  to  see  if 
he  could  draw  a  correlation  between  children  who  had  been 
hospitalized  in  early  life  and  later  problems.  His  findings, 
reported  in  Developmental  Medicine  and  Child  Neuroloav.  were  so 
surprising  that  Dr.  Michael  Rutter  carried  out  a  replication  of 
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this  study  a  year   later... and  he  reached  the  same  conclusions. 
Professor  Douglas'  conclusion  states  the.  following: . 

This  study  i^rovides  strong  and  unexpected  evidence  that  one 
admission  to  hospital  of  more  than  one  week's  duration,  or 
repeated  admission  before  the  age  of  5,  in  part.icular  between 
6  months  and  4  years  of  age,  are  associated  with  an  increased 
risk  of  behaviour  disturbance  and  poor  reading  in  adolescence. 
The  children  who  experienced  these  early  admissions  are  more 
troublesome  out  of  class,  more  likely  to  show  unstable  job 
patterns  than  those  who  were  not  admitted  in  the  first  5 
years.  The  children  most  vulnerable  to  early  admission  are 
those  who  are  highly  dependent  on  their  mothers,  or  who  are 
under  stress  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  admission. 

t.et  me  mention,  at  this  point,  that  "under  stress  at  home"  could 
be  from  anything  from  the  arrival  of  a  sibling  to  the  death  of  a 
goldfish  or  a  parent's  loss  of  a  job.  When  you  think  of  climbing 
unemploymen-c  figures,  in  both  your  country  and  mine,  "stress  at 
home''  is  probably  on  the  increase.  This  means  that  many  children 
are  extremely  vulnerable. 

And  so,  this  whole  area  of  the  needs  of  hospitalized  children  is 
very  important  and  can  have  very  long  term  consec[uences .  And  now 
that  I  have  you  convinced  about  the  utmost  impoxrtance  of  this  whole 
field,  because  of  the  possible  long  tera  negative  consequences,  I 
come  to  the  question  "Is  this  of  any  concern  to  those  of  you  who 
are  not  working  in  hospitals?" 


Is  This  of  Concern  to  People  Not  Working  in  Hospitals? 

I  am  sure  that  my  answer  of  "yes"  will  not  surprise  you  at  all,  but 
let  me  explain  myself.  First  of  all,  you  should  be  concerned 
because  children  from  your  own  centres  may  be  admitted  to  hospital 
and  you  should  be  aware  of  and  care  about  the  possible  effects. 
You  should  anticipate  that  he  or  she  may  want  (and  be  encouraged 
to  do  so)  to  play  out  his  or  her  hospital  experiences. 

Secondly,  even  if  one  of  the  centre's  children  is  not  admitted  to 
hospital,  it  may  be  that  another  family  member  has  to  go  to 
hospital.  You  need  to  understand  that  hospitalization  affects 
every  member  of  a  family.  Again,  you  need  to  be  prepared  for,  or 
even  facilitate  through  play,  a  child's  expression  of  concern, 
fear,  jealousy  or  confusion. 

Thirdly,  by  virtue  of  your  current  roles,  you  are  advocates  for 
children.  I  believe  you  must  be  advocates  for  all  children 
irrespective  of  where  they  are  located... in  other  words,  it  is  too 
narrow  for  you  to  simply  focus  on  children  in  early  childhood 
settings.  This  is  especially  so  given  that  over  half  of  all 
children  in  hospitals  are  pre-schoolers. 
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Last  but  not  least,  I  believe  you  must  be  conceited  because  of  my 
underlying  commitment  to  ••role  blurring"  ^  What  I  mean  is  that  we 
all  have  to  work  together  and  support  one  another.  If  we  focus  on 
professional  territorialism,  we  may  improve  our  professional 
reputation  but  we  will  not  address  the  reality  that  children  are 
whole  people. 

Plus  we  need  each  other.  The  work  we  all  do  is  difficult  and, 
given  current  economic  pressures,  things  may  get  even  tougher. 
Joan  Baez,  a  folk  singer  from  my  early  'hippie'  days  was  asked  why 
she  allowed  herself  to  become  pregnant  given  that  the  world  was 
such  a  mess.  People  said  "You  even  sing  aUsout  how  bad  things  are  - 
why  are  you  bringing  another  child  into  the  world?"  Her  answer 
was  simple  and  profounds . .she  said  "Because  we  need  help." 

One  of  my  favourite  expressions  is  "We  nourish  from  overflow,  not 
from  emptiness."  If  we  don't  support  each  other,  we  will  all, 
separately,  become  empty  and  unable  to  help. 

The  other  reason  we  need  to  support  each  other  has  to  do  with  being 
effective  in  bringing  cibout  change e  I  refer  to  the  words  of 
Malcolm  X,  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  American  civil  rights 
movefiient:  "Power  recognizes  only  power  and  all  of  them  who  realise 
this  have  made  great  gains =" 

If  we  work  together  and  support  each  other,  our  collective  voice 
will  be  bigger^  harmonious  and  full  of  resonance  -  it  will  command 
attention  and  respect.  The  current  economic  climate  virtually 
demands  that  we  must  work  together  for  children  because  the  voice 
of  fiscal  restraint  is  so  loud. 

This  leads  to  one  more  important  question  that  must  be 
addressed. .  .can  we  afford  to  do  the  things  I  have  talked  about 
today,  such  as  having  trained  play  staff  in  every  hospital  with  a 
paediatri.c  unit? 


Can  We  Afford  Quality  Care  for  Children  in  Hospitals? 

I  am  tempted  to  answer  this  by  simply  saying  "Can  we  afford  not 
to?"    But  let  me  take  another  approach. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  determination  as  to  what 
comprehensive,  quality  paediatric  care  involves  and  then  a 
commitment  to  provide  nothing  less. 

Do  you  think  for  a  minute  that  a  surgeon  who  believes  that  a  wounr* 
needs  20  sutures  would  allow  someone  in  government  to  tell  him  that 
he  can  only  use  10?  Certainly  not,  because  the  surgeon  would  argue 
that  that  could  damage  the  patient  and  would  represent  inadequate 
care. 
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What  I've  been  talking  about  this  morning  is  no  different.  Not 
meeting  the  psychosocial  and  developmental  needs  of  children  can 
also  do  damage  and  can  also  represent  inadequate  care- 

Just  because  economic  restraint  is  becoming  the  new  government 
ethic  doesn't  mean  that  government's  choices  are  always  right.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  there  is  enough  money  in  circulation  in  the 
world  to  do  good  things.  For  example,  in  Canada  alone,  $18  billion 
is  spent  on  illegal  drugs ...  that ' s  an  awful  lot  of  money  in 
circulation.  It's  just  a  question  of  gaining  access  to  it  and 
making  choices. 

Someone  once  said  that  "The  economy  is  how  we  love  each  other 
publicly"  and  another  phrased  the  same  sentiment  more  candidly: 
"When  the  going  gets  tough,  society  is  tested  as  to  whether  it 
shares  or  whether  it's  each  person  for  himself." 

And  so  we  have  choices  to  make.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  must 
invest  in  children  from  the  beginning.  In  business  terms,  one  is 
investing  now  for  an  ROI  -  a  return  on  investment-  If  we  don't, 
we  will  go  into  the  20th  century  with  a  generation  of  people  ill- 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  we  are  now  facing. 

We  need  creativity  -  mediocrity  will  not  do.  We  need  strength  of 
character  and  courage  of  conviction  -  poor  self-esteem  will  not 
do.  We  need  both  optimism  and  compassion  -  despair  and  anger  will 
not  do.  We  need  people  to  be  the  best  they  can  be  -  compromising 
people's  futures  will  not  do. 

One  of  my  favourite  people  in  the  health  care  field  said 
"Paediatrics  is  the  specialty  of  potentials".  I  think  that  is  why 
so  many  of  us  are  drawn  to  work  with  children.  .  .because  you  know 
that  what  you  do  can  make  a  difference  in  terms  of  a  child  reaching 
his  or  her  potential. 


Conclusion 

Believe  it  or  not,  I  actually  have  some  hope  for  the  future.  It 
seems  to  me  that  people  are  beginning  to  understand  how  important 
the  total  health  and  education  of  our  children  really  is. 

In  fact,  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Children.  It  is  titled  Beyond  Rhetoric  and  is 
wonderful  in  that  it  reflects  a  strong  understanding  of  how 
important  children  are  and  how  little  time  we  have  to  do  something 
about  improving  their  circumstances. 

The  Chair  of  this  Commission  was  Senator  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV. 
His  opening  quote  is  worth  sharing  with  you: 
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"Too  many  of  today's  children  and  adolescents  will  reach 
adulthood  unhealthy,  illiterate,  unemployable,  lacking  moral 
direction  and  a  vision  of  a  secure  future.  This  is  a  r  ersonal 
tragedy  for  the  young  people  involved  and  a  stagger^  ig  loss 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  We  must  begin  today  to.  place 
children  and  their  families  at  the  top  of  the  national  agenda. 

Well,  Senator  Rockefeller,  I  agree  whole-heartedly.  I  applaud  the 
work  of  this  Commission  and  I  just  hope  it,  along  with  the 
concerns,  energies  and  passions  of  all  of  you,  will  wake  up  the 
whole  world  to  the  importance  of  children,  be  they  in  hospitals, 
early  childhood  centres,  home,  school  or  exploring  their 
communities. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  one  last  quotation.  It 
is  also  from  Beyond  Rhetoric  and  was  written  by  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  writers  -  'Anonymous': 

The  great  events  of  this  world  are  not  battles  and  elections 
and  earthquakes  and  thunderbolts.  The  great  events  are 
babies,  for  each  child  comes  with  the  message  that  God  is  not 
yet  discouraged  with  humanity,  but  is  still  expecting  goodwill 
to  become  incarnate  in  each  human  life. 
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CHILDREN'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  CHILD  CARE:  DOES  AGE  OF  ENTRY  OR  QUALITY  OF  CARE  MATTER? 

Caroliee  Howes 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 


Most  North  American  children  now  attend  some  kind  of  child  care  arrangement 
before  they  begin  fonnal  school  at  five-years-oid.  With  more  than  50%  of  North 
American  mothers  returning  to  the  out-of-home  work  force  prior  to  their  child's  first 
birthday  large  numbers  of  our  children  are  entering  child  care  as  infants.  1 
understand  that  New  Zealand  is  experiendng  similar  demographics.  As  parents, 
teachers,  sodal  policy  makers,  and  as  researchers  these  children  who  enter  the  child 
care  system  as  infants  are  particulariy  interesting.  Out-of-home  group  child  care 
initially  appears  to  be  radically  different  than  our  traditionaJ  ideas  about  child  rearing. 
Many  of  us  in  the  audience  spent  our  own  earliest  years  at  heme  in  exclusive  mother 
care.  However  many  of  us  also  have  spent  our  own  years  as  mothers  or  fathers  with 
our  own  infants  in  child  care.  Furthennore  wori<  by  Kathy  McCartney  and  Deborah 
Phillips  suggests  that  from  an  evolutionary  perspective  and  when  considering  aJl 
cultures,  not  just  those  which  derive  from  a  European  tradition,  most  children  have 
experienced  aJtemative  caregivers  and  a  peer  group  larger  than  siblings.  Today  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  some  of  my  own  research  with  children  who  enter  child  care  prior 
to  their  first  birtiidays.  The  majority  of  this  wori<  has  been  completed  at  UCLA  with 
my  competent  graduate  students  particulariy  Claire  Hamilton,  Cathy  Matheson,  Leslie 
Phillipsen  and  Wrstin  Droege.  I  was  also  involved  in  the  USA  National  Child  Care 
Staffing  study  along  with  my  co-Prs  Marcy  Whitebook  and  Deborah  Phillips  and  will 
discuss  some  of  the  Staffing  Study  findings. 


Children's  development 

In  trying  to  understand  the  experience  of  children  in  child  care  I  find  this  model 
useful.  Lets  begin  at  the  bottom  of  tine  model,  with  the  children.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  short  -  and  long-tenn  development  of  the  children  in  child  care.  The  bulk  of 
this  concern  fails  in  the  area  of  sodal  and  emotional  development,  particulariy 
attachment  relationships  and  interactions  and  relationships  witin  peers,  and  in 
language  development 
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Attachment 

Attachment  tiieory  suggests  tiiat  the  quaJity  of  the  child's  eariy  caregiving 
experiences  with  significant  adults  become  intemaJized  into  working  models  of  the 
self  and  of  relationships  witii  otiiers.  Thus  if  you  feel  loved  and  as  if  your  needs  for 
emotional  and  physical  care  are  met  you  are  more  likely  to  feel  that  you  are  a  wortiiy 
person  and  have  a  positive  orientation  to  otiiers.  The  child  who  is  securely  attached 
is  more  likely  to  explore  new  environments  and  thus  have  appropriate  cognitive 
experiences.  The  child  who  is  securely  attached  also  is  more  likely  to  act  towards 
otiners  as  if  they  will  be  friendly  and  positive  and  tiius  tends  to  have  positive  sociai 
relationships  with  adults  and  peers. 

This  theoreticaJ  orientation,  of  course,  raises  many  questions  about  children  who 
enter  child  care  prior  to  their  first  birtiidays.  The  first  set  of  questions  concerns  the 
motiier-child  attachment  relationship.  The  second  set  of  questions  concerns  issues 
of  multiple  and  compensatory  attachments. 


Mother-Child  attachments.  Much  of  attachment  research  has  focused  on  the  mother- 
child  attachment  as  the  most  significant  attachment  relationship.  Therefore  one 
concern  about  infants  in  child  care  has  to  do  with  the  influences  of  early  care  on 
mother-child  attachment.  In  the  late  1980's  two  researchers  Clarke-Stewart  and 
Belsky  analyzed  combined  data  from  US  samples  and  concluded  that  children  who 
enter  full  time  child  care  prior  to  their  first  birthdays  have  an  elevated  proportion  of 
avoidant  mother-child  attachments. 

Four  points  are  important  here  to  modify  this  statement: 

1  The  increased  risk  of  avoidant  attachment  is  not  large  -  approximately  9% 

2  Most  children  who  enter  child  care  prior  to  their  first  birthdays  are  securely 
attached  to  their  mothers. 

3  These  findings  may  not  hold  true  of  all  samples.  I  am  working  with  a  sample 
of  children  born  just  about  the  time  these  findings  of  insecure  maternal 
attachment  hit  the  popular  press.  In  this  sample  children  who  enter  child  care 
as  older  children  are  more  likely  than  children  who  entered  child  care  as  infants 
to  be  insecure. 

4  We  do  not  know  what  it  means  in  the  long  term  for  a  child  who  enters  child  care 
as  an  infant  to  have  an  insecure  mother-child  relationship.  The  body  of 
research  which  infonns  us  and  does  find  consistent  and  strong  relations 
between  maternal  attachment  security  and  latter  pleasant  or  aggressive  relations 
with  teachers  and  peers  in  school  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  children 
without  child  care  experience. 

Alternative  attachments  Which  brings  us  to  the  second  set  of  questions.  Within  the 
theoretical  and  empirical  framework  of  attachment  theory  children  early  on  form  more 
than  one  attachment  relationship.  Attachments  are  formed  with  fathers,  and  with 
child  care  caregivers  as  well  as  to  mothers.  Therefore  a  child  who  enters  child  care 
as  an  infant  has  at  least  two  attachment  figures  to  use  in  forming  internal  models  of 
self  and  other.  The  processes  involved  in  forming  internal  working  models  when 
there  are  more  than  one  attachment  figure  is  not  clear  from  the  theory.  One 
possibility  is  that  the  maternal  attachment  relationship  because  it  is  the  most 
pen/asive  and  often  most  emotionally  loaded  becomes  the  dominant  influence  on  the 
child's  representations.  Another  possibility  is  that  matemal  and  caregiver 
attachments  may  be  compensatory.  Thus  a  positive  maternal  or  caregiver 
attachment  may  compensate  for  an  insecure  attachment.  A  third  possibility  is  that 
some  developmental  tasks  may  be  more  strongly  linked  to  maternal  attachments 
while  others  are  more  strongly  linked  to  caregiver  attachments.  At  present  we  have 
little  evidence  to  support  any  one  of  these  alternatives. 


intaraction  and  relationships  with  peers 

The  child  who  enters  child  care  as  an  infant  forms  first  relationships  with  peers 
simultaneously  with  forming  relationships  with  adults.  For  such  a  child  peers  are  an 
important  part  of  the  social  matrix.  There  are  almost  always  more  peers  than  adults 
in  child  care  settings  so  in  seeking  out  a  social  partner  a  child  is  more  likely  to 
encounter  a  peer  than  an  adult.  Moreover  the  child  must  compete  with  peers  for  the 
attention  of  the  adult  and  possession  of  toys  and  other  material  resources  of  the  child 
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care  arrangement.  The  peer  group  in  infant  child  care  is  an  intimate  one.  Children 
learn  to  locomote,  talk,  and  use  the  toilet  in  the  company  of  peers.  They  sleep  and 
eat  with  peers  as  well  as  play.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  children  in  child 
care  to  engage  in  more  sophisticated  behaviours  with  peers  than  we  used  to  think 
was  possible.  Infants  and  toddlers  in  child  care  engage  in  reciprocal  social  and 
pretend  play,  comfort  each  other  when  distressed,  and  form  friendship  that  often  last 
until  the  children  are  separated  to  go  to  fonnal  school. 

The  literature  on  the  social  competence  of  children  with  peers  of  children  who  jnter 
child  care  as  infants  is  mixed.  There  are  studies  that  suggest  that  these  children  are 
more  socially  competent  and  studies  that  suggest  the  opposite.  When  results  are  as 
mixed  as  these  it  is  usually  because  the  story  is  too  complex  for  simple  answers. 
Therefore  the  age  the  child  begins  child  care  appears  as  a  poor  single  predictor  of 
the  child's  social  competence  with  peers. 


Language 

We  know  that  children  become  competent  in  using  language  to  communicate  needs 
and  ideas  when  they  live  in  a  language  rich  world.  We  worry  about  children  who 
begin  child  care  as  infants,  before  they  are  proficient  at  language,  because  they 
could  have  fewer  opportunities  to  engage  in  one-to-one  interaction  with  adults  and 
because  they  spend  large  amounts  of  time  in  the  company  of  peers  v/ho  have  little 
language.  The  data  thus  far  suggests  that  we  have  to  think  about  two  sorts  of 
language  competence.  One  type  is  verbal  intelligence  such  as  is  measured  by  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test.  This  type  appears  to  be  best  predicted  by  parental 
factors  particularly  maternal  education  and  to  be  relatively  uninfluenced  by  child  care 
attendance.  The  second  type  of  language  development  we  have  called  adaptive 
language.  This  is  the  ability  to  use  language  to  communicate  and  is  far  more 
susceptible,  as  we  shall  see  to  variations  within  the  child  care  environment.  There 
are  few  studies  that  simply  compare  the  language  competence  of  children  who  enter 
child  care  as  infants  with  those  who  enter  as  language  proficient  children.  If  you  look 
at  the  child  care  as  inten/ention  literature  there  are  a  number  of  studies  that  suggest 
that  infant  and  toddler  child  care  can  serve  as  an  intervention  to  enhance  language 
development  in  at  risk  children.  Therefore  once  again  we  do  not  have  a  simple 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  early  child  care  is  detrimental  to  language 
development. 

In  summary  if  we  just  look  at  the  children's  development  section  of  the  figure  and 
know  the  age  the  child  entered  child  care  we  can  predict  relatively  little  about  the 
child's  development.  Age  of  entry  by  itself  does  not  tell  us  much.  This  suggests  that 
child  care  for  infants  and  toddlers  is  not  a  risk  factor 


Relationships  with  adults  and  peers  in  child  care. 

Let's  move  up  a  level  in  the  figure  to  include  adults  and  peers  as  well  as  children. 
From  the  child's  point  of  view  these  relationships  plus  the  toys  and  equipment  is 
Q     what  is  important.  The  infant  or  toddler  doesn't  know  that  she  is  part  of  a  large  social 
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experiment  in  alternative  patterns  of  child  rearing.  She  goes  to  spend  the  day  with 
her  teacher  Rosa  and  is  in  the  sanne  group  with  Jordan  and  Sara 


Adults 

Much  as  children's  relationships  with  their  parents  have  a  number  of  interdependent 
domains  or  functional  aspects  children  enroled  in  child  care  usually  have  multi- 
dimensional relationships  with  their  teachers.  Teachers  function  as  playmates, 
teachers,  managers  and  caregivers.  Several  studies  suggest  that  child  care  teachers 
serve  as  playmates,  engaging  in  reciprocal  play  with  the  children.  Other  descriptions 
of  children's  interactions  with  child  care  teachers  emphasize  the  teaching  dimension. 
Child  care  teachers  in  group  care  settings  are  also  child  managers,  making  sure  that 
the  children  do  not  get  lost,  that  the  day  flows  smoothly,  and  that  there  is  a  minimum 
of  intra-group  conflict.  Finally,  and  most  importantly  for  our  purposes,  children  have 
a  caregiving  relationship  with  their  child  care  teacher.  Concretely,  the  teacher  is 
responsible  for  feeding  the  child  as  many  as  three  meals  and  two  snacks;  keeping 
the  child  warm  and  dry;  diapering,  toilet-training,  and/or  handling  toileting  routines; 
and  putting  the  child  to  sleep  at  least  once  during  the  day.  in  a  more  abstract  sense, 
the  teacher  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  child  physically  and  emotionally  safe  in  the 
absence  of  the  parent.  By  leaving  the  child  at  child  care,  the  parent  explicitly  or 
implicitly  tells  the  child  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  his  or  her  main  person  until  the 
parent  returns. 

In  our  work  we  have  been  particularly  concemed  with  the  caregiving  aspect  of  the 
child  care  teacher's  role.  Specifically  we  have  been  examining  children's  attachment 
relationships  with  teachers.  There  are  three  data  bases  that  form  the  basis  of  this 
work.  One  is  the  children  of  the  US  National  Child  Care  Staffing  Study.  These  250 
children  were  enroled  in  randomly  selected  child  care  centres  in  Atlanta  Georgia.  In 
the  United  States  child  care  is  regulated  by  the  State  rather  than  the  Federal 
government.  Georgia  has  some  of  the  worst  regulations  and  thus  some  of  the  lowest 
quality  care  in  the  country.  The  second  two  data  bases  were  collected  in  child  care 
centers  and  family  day  care  homes  in  Califomia  where  child  care  regulations  and 
quality  are  considerably  better  but  still  low  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  One 
of  these  consists  of  72  children  all  enroled  in  child  care  prior  to  their  first  birthdays. 
We  followed  these  children  through  their  child  care  careers,  obsen/ing  them  every  six 
months  until  they  entered  formal  school.  The  second  data  base  consists  of  100 
children  we  first  saw  at  12  months  and  have  continued  following.  They  are  now 
seven  years  old.  About  one-third  entered  child  care  as  infants,  one-third  as  three 
year  olds,  and  one-third  either  entered  child  care  as  four  year  olds  or  never  entered 
child  care.  We  have  data  on  all  of  the  children  at  12  months  and  48  months  as  well 
as  obser/ations  made  in  their  child  care  arrangement  soon  after  they  entered  child 
care. 

We  have  obsen/ed  teacher-child  relationships  in  all  of  these  children  using  an 
Attachment  Q-Set.  This  Q-set  provides  a  summary  score  for  the  child's  emotional 
security  with  the  teacher.  We  have  also  derived  three  categories  of  teacher-child 
relationships  from  the  q-sort  date.  These  ?re  children  who  appear  to  be  emotionally 
secure  with  teachers,  children  who  avoid  their  teachers,  and  children  who  appear  to 
be  ambivalent  about  their  teachers.  These  ambivalent  children  act  as  though  they 
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would  like  to  be  taken  care  of  by  their  teachers  but  they  don't  trust  the  teacher  to  do 
so.  We  have  also  time  sampled  teacher  involvement  in  the  day  to  day  lives  of  the 
children  and  rated  teacher  sensitivity.  In  the  two  California  data  bases  we  have  also 
measured  mother-child  attachment. 

We  find  that  the  children  who  have  secure  teacher-child  attachment  relationships  also 
experience  teachers  who  are  involved  with  children,  who  engage  them  in  reciprocal 
play  and  who  respond  to  their  social  bids  and  teachers  who  are  rated  as  sensitive. 
Furthermore  the  quality  of  the  teacher-child  relationship  is  independent  of  the  quality 
of  the  mother-child  relationship.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  child's  relationship  with  the 
teacher  appears  to  be  best  predicted  by  the  child's  direct  experiences  with  the 
teacher  rather  than  by  v/hat  the  child  brings  to  the  teacher-child  relationship  from  the 
mother-child  relationship.  When  we  compare  children  who  begin  child  care  are 
different  ages  we  find  similar  patterns.  The  nature  of  teacher-child  interaction 
determines  the  teacher-child  relationship  even  when  the  children  enter  child  care  long 
after  establishing  mother-child  attachment  relationships.  These  findings  allow  for 
compensatory  influences  of  mother  and  teacher  relationships.  Because  teacher  and 
mother  relationships  are  different  and  because  teacher  relationships  are  based  on 
teacher-child  interaction  the  potential  influence  of  teachers  on  children's  development 
is  great. 

We  have  examined  teacher  influences  on  both  social  competence  with  peers  and  on 
adaptive  language.  In  examining  teacher  influences  we  consider  the  child's 
attachment  relationship  with  the  teacher,  obsen/ed  teacher  involvement  with  the  child 
and  teacher  socialization  of  peer  interaction.  Teacher  socialization  of  peer  interaction 
includes  positive  and  negative  mediation  of  peer  contacts.  Examples  of  positive 
mediation  are  the  adult  move  or  verbally  guides  the  child  so  that  she  or  he  is  in  a 
good  physical  position  for  peer  interaction,  the  adult  explains  the  peer's  behaviour 
to  the  child  and  the  adult  removes  herself  from  the  interaction  and  monitors  the  peer 
contact.  Examples  of  negative  mediation  are  when  the  adult  removes  the  child  from 
the  peer  contact  with  no  comment  on  the  peer  interaction,  the  adult  tries  to  remediate 
a  peer  conflict,  the  adult  explicitly  tells  the  children  that  they  may  not  play  together 
and  when  the  adult  reprimands  a  child  for  an  action  directed  to  a  peer. 

In  each  of  our  data  bases  we  find  that  the  child's  attachment  relationship  with  their 
teacher  predicts  the  child's  social  competence  with  peers.  In  our  longitudinal  data 
bases  we  find  that  he  child's  first  teacher  relationship  is  more  powerful  in  predicting 
social  competence  with  peers  than  are  subsequent  teacher  relationships.  So  for 
these  children  it  is  the  teacher  they  had  when  they  first  entered  child  care,  in  many 
cases  their  infant  or  toddler  teacher,  who  is  the  biggest  influence  on  latter  social 
competence  with  peers.  In  our  studies  where  we  have  data  on  both  mothers  and 
teachers  we  find  that  teachers  not  mothers  predict  social  competence  with  peers. 
These  findings  run  counter  to  our  intuitive  notions  of  who  should  be  most  important, 
mother  or  teacher.  These  findings  of  the  pen/asive  and  important  influence  of 
teacher-child  relationships  are  replicated  in  both  Israel  and  in  the  Netherlands.  These 
findings  of  the  importance  of  the  first  teacher-child  relationship  also  speak  to  the 
importance  for  children's  development  of  making  sure  that  our  teacher,  particularly 
our  infant  and  toddler  teachers  are  sensitive  and  involved  with  the  children. 
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In  our  longitudinal  California  studies  we  did  find  some  evidence  for  the  influences  of 
teacher  socialization  of  pepr  contacts  on  social  competence  with  peers.  Socialization 
of  peer  contacts  tends  to  be  rather  rare.  Children  who  were  playing  with  peers 
tended  to  be  left  alone  while  the  teachers  tended  to  other  children  or  took  a  moment 
to  chat  or  drink  coffee.  However  we  did  find  that  children  who  received  more 
negative  peer  socialization  were  less  competent  with  peers.  This  could  be  because 
children  who  are  less  than  competent  with  peera  receive  disproportionate  amounts 
of  negative  attention  or  it  could  be  because  negative  mediation  doesn't  work. 

In  a  fourth  study  we  did  investigate  relations  between  teacher  involvement  and 
children's  adaptive  language.  This  study  was  of  48  children  enroled  in  a  model  child 
care  center.  Despite  being  a  model  child  care  center  there  were  strong  individual 
differences  jn  the  intensity  of  teacher-child  involvement.  Children,  in^his  center  who 
did  receive  higher  levels  of  teacher  involvement  also  had  higher  adaptive  language 
scores. 

In  summary,  if  we  turn  back  to  our  figure,  we  have  some  evidence  to  support 
relations  (the  arrows)  between  teachers  and  children's  development.  Teachers  who 
are  sensitive  and  involved  with  children  are  most  likely  to  care  for  children  who  have 
secure  teacher  attachment  relationships,  are  socially  competent  with  peers,  and  are 
proficient  in  adaptive  language.  Teachers  who  use  less  negative  mediation  of  peer 
contacts  are  likely  to  care  for  children  more  socially  competent  with  peers. 


Peers 

Lets  now  turn  to  the  box  on  t'le  diagram  labelled  peers.  As  we  have  said  children 
in  child  care  have  intimate  contacts  with  a  relatively  small  group  of  peers.  In  all  of 
our  studies  of  young  children  in  child  care  one  very  noticeable  individual  difference 
is  in  how  much  the  children  hang  out  with  or  orientate  towards  these  peers.  We  find 
that  some  children  act  as  though  peers  are  invisible  and  either  spend  their  time  in 
child  care  alone,  in  solitary  activities,  or  with  the  adults.  Other  children  act  as  though 
the  teacher  was  invisible  and  spend  their  time  only  with  peers.  A  final  group  of 
children  splits  their  time  between  peers  and  teachers.  These  early  social  orientations 
appear  to  be  important  in  predicting  children's  development.  Children  who  pay  no 
attention  to  peers  appear  to  miss  out  on  some  critical  learning  experiences.  It  seems 
that  in  order  to  become  competent  in  engaging  with  peers  you  need  to  practice  with 
peers.  Engaging  with  an  adult  does  not  provide  the  child  with  the  same  sort  of 
experiences.  Children  who  score  high  on  adult  dependency  and  low  on  social 
orientation  to  peers  do  not  appear  socially  competent  with  peers. 

Children  in  child  care  peer  groups  begin  to  differentiate  between  friends  and 
playmates  as  infants.  We  identify  these  infant  and  toddler  friendships  by  obsen/ing 
shared  positive  contact  particularly  shared  positive  emotions  between  children. 
Almost  all  of  the  children  we  studied  in  the  longitudinal  study  of  children  who  began 
•jhild  care  prior  to  their  first  birthdays  had  at  least  one  reciprocated  friendship. 
Friendships  formed  by  the  time  the  children  were  two  years  old  were  highly  likely  to 
persist,  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  preschool  years.  We  found  that  the  children 

,9^-  who  formed  these  early  stable  friendships  were  by  age  four  the  most  socially 

jjj^  competent  of  any  of  tne  children. 
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In  summary  the  peer  group  also  appear  to  influence  children's  development, 
particularly  children  who  enter  child  care  as  infants  or  toddlers.  Children  who 
orientate  towards  peers  as  opposed  to  withdrawing  from  them  or  ignoring  them  and 
attending  to  adults  appear  more  socially  competent.  Children  who  form  friendships 
as  infants  and  toddlers  and  are  able  to  maintain  these  relationships  throughout  their 
time  in  child  care  also  appear  socially  competent.  These  findings  suggest  that  both 
experiences  of  engaging  with  peers  in  general  and  of  forming  and  maintaining  a 
relationship  with  a  particular  peer  are  important  for  children's  development. 


The  Child  Car©  Environment 

While  for  the  children  in  child  care  their  particular  experiences  and  relationships  with 
adults  and  peers  are  most  salient  and  most  immediately  important  these  relationships 
and  experiences  are  rooted  within  the  child  care  environment.  The  child  care 
environment  plays  an  important  role  in  determining  the  nature  of  adult  and  peer 
interactions.  Turning  to  our  figure  I  have  selected  three  aspects  of  the  child  care 
environment  as  the  most  important:  teacher  education  and  training,  child  care  quality, 
and  turnover. 

In  discussing  these  aspects  I  will  primarily  draw  on  data  from  the  US  National  Child 
Care  Staffing  Study.  The  Staffing  Study  was  completed  in  1988.  We  selected  five 
representative  metropolitan  areas  within  the  United  States  and  within  each  of  these 
areas  we  studied  45  full  day,  full  year  child  care  centers.  The  centers  were  randomly 
selected  to  match  the  distribution  of  centers  serving  high,  low  and  middle  income 
families  and  urban  and  suburban  area.  The  final  selection  of  centers  matched  the 
distribution  of  profit  and  not-for-profit  centers  in  the  United  States  and  reflected  our 
variability  in  State  child  care  regulations.  Within  each  child  care  center  we  randomly 
selected  three  classrooms  to  observe  and  six  teachers  to  obsen/'e  and  interview.  We 
also  inten/iewed  the  child  care  center  directors.  The  final  sample  included  675 
classrooms  and  1350  teachers.  We  inten/iewed  teachers  about  their  formal  education 
and  child  related  training  and  observed  their  caregiving  sensitivity.  We  obsen/ed 
adult:  child  ratios  and  group  sizes  within  classrooms  and  rated  each  classroom  using 
the  Harms  and  Clifford  Early  Childhood  Environmental  Rating  Scale.  We  asked  center 
directors  about  annual  turnover  rates  and  individual  teacher  about  their  job  histories. 
Six  months  after  our  initial  inten/iews  we  returned  to  the  teachers  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  they  were  still  in  their  jobs. 


Teacher  Training  and  Education 

In  our  work  we  considered  formal  education,  how  many  years  of  school  and  whether 
the  teacher  has  graduated  from  a  university  to  be  distinct  fi-om  teacher  training, 
whether  a  teacher  had  specific  course  work  in  early  childhood  education  or  a  related 
field.  In  practice  it  was  unusual  to  find  teachers  with  college  degrees  and  no 
specialized  training  in  a  child  related  field.  It  was  also  fairly  unusual  to  find  teachers 
college  degrees.  In  the  12  years  between  national  sun/eys  in  the  United  States  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  teachers  with  college  degrees  working  in 
®  -  child  care.  Likewise  while  most  teachers  reported  that  they  had  some  specialized 
ERJC   training  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  teachers  has  had  15  hours  or  more  of  child 
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related  training  in  the  past  year.  Therefore  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  world  the 
United  States  teaching  staff  is  relatively  low  in  education  and  training. 

Nevertheless  we  found  strong  relations  between  years  of  formal  education  and 
teacher  sensitivity  and  effective  teaching.  Child  related  training  was  a  strong 
predictor  of  teacher  sensitivity  and  effective  teaching  for  infants  and  toddlers  but  not 
for  preschoolers.  We  have  had  two  recent  presidents  in  our  country  who  suggest 
that  anyone  can  teach  in  a  child  care  center,  after  all  isn't  this  what  grandmothers 
and  teachers  have  always  done.  These  finding  suggest  othenArise.  As  Lillian  Katz 
has  eloquently  expressed  teaching  in  child  care  draws  on  different  skills  and 
knowledge  than  mothering.  To  have  effective  and  sensitive  teachers  we  need  well 
educated  and  trained  teachers. 


Child  Care  Quality 

Child  care  quality  is  an  important  goal  of  most  child  care  arrangements.  We  never 
hear  people  say  what  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  run  a  mediocre  child  care  center,  just 
the  basics  here,  no  frills.  However  quality  is  expensive  and  often  sacrificed  because 
of  cost-cutting  measures  of  public  agencies  or  profit  motives  of  private  operators. 

In  our  work  we  divide  child  care  quality  into  structural  quality  and  process  quality. 
Structural  quality  includes  aspects  of  care  that  can  be  regulated:  primarily  adult: child 
ratio  and  group  sizes.  Process  quality  includes  the  kinds  of  activities  and  caregiving 
that  happens  within  the  child  care  arrangement.  Process  quality  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  regulate.  Fortunately  the  two  aspects  of  quality  are  closely  linked.  In 
fact  in  a  recent  analysis  we  found  that  changing  the  preschool  adult:  child  ratio  from 
one  adult  for  eight  children  to  one  adult  to  ten  children  lowered  the  classroom  a  full 
scale  point  on  the  Early  Childhood  Environment  Rating  Scale. 

Child  care  quality  makes  a  difference  for  teacher  child  interactions.  The  Staffing 
Study  replicated  a  line  of  about  twenty-five  previous  studies  in  finding  that  when 
teachers  had  smaller  groups  and  were  responsible  for  smaller  ratios  they  were  able 
to  engage  the  children  in  more  developmentally  appropriate  activities  and  to  be 
sensitive  and  effective  in  their  teaching  interactions.  We  also  replicatfjd  a  persistent 
and  for  the  researchers  sometimes  annoying  finding  that  child  care  centers  that  hired 
teaches  with  more  formal  education  and  training  also  had  them  teach  with  smaller 
groups,  better  ratios  and  more  developmentally  appropriate  materials. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  talk  about  another  one  of  our  studies  that  looked  directly  at  the 
relative  influences  of  child  care  quality  and  age  of  entry  into  child  care  on  children's 
development.  This  was  a  longitudinal  study  that  followed  four  groups  of  children 
between  the  time  they  were  toddlers  and  the  time  they  completed  kindergarten.  The 
four  groups  were:  entered  high  quality  child  care  prior  to  their  first  birthday;  entered 
low  quality  prior  to  their  first  birthday;  entered  high  quality  child  care  after  their  first 
birthday;  and  entered  low  quality  child  care  after  their  first  birthday.  Kindergarten 
teachers  rated  both  groups  of  children  enroled  in  low  quality  child  care  as  having 
difficulties  in  kindergarten.  They  were  more  distracted,  hostile  and  unpleasant  than 
children  who  enroled  in  high  quality  child  care.  Our  observations  confirmed  that 
children  in  low  quality  child  care  were  less  competent  with  peers  than  children  in  high 
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quality  care.  Children  who  entered  child  care  prior  to  their  first  birthdays  and  enroled 
in  high  quality  care  looked  no  different  than  children  enroled  in  high  quality  child  care 
after  their  first  birthdays.  However  children  who  enroled  in  child  care  prior  to  their 
first  birthdays  and  enroled  in  low  quality  care  were  more  hostile  and  distracted  in 
kindergarten  than  children  who  enroled  in  low  quality  care  after  their  first  birthdays. 

In  summary,  quality  of  child  care  matters.  Child  care  arrangements  which  high 
standards  are  more  most  likely  to  provide  child  care  environments  which  facilitate  the 
kinds  of  teacher-child  and  per  interactions  which  lead  to  optimal  child  outcomes. 
Quality  may  be  particularly  impc  rtant  to  infants  and  toddlers.  It  may  be  that  these 
young  children  are  especially  vulnerable  to  the  detrimental  effects  of  poor  quality 
care. 


Turnover 

In  the  United  States  child  care  annual  teacher  turnover  was  42%  in  the  late  1980's 
and  our  more  recent  regional  sun/eys  suggest  that  it  is  increasing  to  between  50% 
and  60%.  Turnover  disrupts  teacher-child  relationships  and  ultimately  children's 
development.  In  our  longitudinal  study  of  children  wtio  began  child  care  prior  to  their 
first  birthdays  we  found  that  children  who  lost  a  teacher  between  18  and  24  nionths 
were  more  likely  than  children  who  did  not  lose  teachers  to  form  new  insecure 
teacher-child  attachments.  In  our  study  of  the  children  of  the  Staffing  Study  we  found 
that  children  enroled  in  centers  with  higher  annual  turnover  rates  spent  less  time 
engaged  in  social  activities  with  peers  and  more  time  in  aimless  wandering. 

Children's  experiences  in  child  care  are  disrupted  when  they  change  child  care 
arrangements  as  well  as  when  their  teachers  leave  them.  We  find  that  children  with 
the  most  frequent  child  care  changes  are  generally  less  competent  in  their 
interactions  with  peers  and  teachers  than  childron  who  experience  fewer  changes. 
This  seemingly  simple  relation  probably  masks  a  set  of  more  complex  relations 
between  child  care  changes  and  child  care  quality.  While  it  seems  obvious  that  if  a 
child  is  in  a  high  quality  child  care  arrangement  it  would  be  optimal  to  remain  there.. 
However  it  is  not  as  clear  whether  children  in  low  quality  care  will  benefit  or  be 
harmed  by  child  care  changes.  For  example  moves  between  low  quality  care  would 
probably  be  detrimental  while  moves  towards  higher  quality  care  would  be  beneficial. 
However  we  are  far  from  understanding  the  thresholds  of  beneficial  change,  in  other 
words  how  much  better  does  the  child  care  quality  have  to  become  in  order  to  make 
change  positive? 

The  same  kind  of  argument  can  also  be  applied  to  teacher  turnover.  We  can  all 
imagine  or  remember  when  teacher  turnover  was  beneficial  for  a  child.  We  do  not 
yet  fully  understand  what  happens  to  teacher-child  relationships  after  a  series  of 
insecure  relationships  or  secure  relationships.  Our  data  does  suggests  that  after 
about  age  three  children  who  enter  child  care  as  infants  rely  on  their  previous 
experiences  with  teachers  in  forming  new  teacher-child  relationships.  That  is  the 
child  tends  to  form  to  same  type  of  relationship  with  the  new  teacher  than  he  or  she 
had  with  the  old  teacher.  These  findings  again  underline  the  importence  of  the  infant 
O     and  toddler's  first  teachers  for  their  future  development. 
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Compensation  of  Teachers 

Those  of  us  who  study  child  care,  some  of  us  who  work  in  child  care,  and  many  of 
us  who  are  child  care  advocates  think  about  child  care  only  as  an  environment  for 
children.  In  reality  it  is  also  an  environment  for  adults  as  well.  Teachers  as  well  as 
children  spend  their  days  in  child  care.  The  US  National  Child  Care  Staffing  Study 
was  one  of  the  first  studies  to  examine  child  care  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  adult 
work  environment  as  well  as  a  child  development  environment. 

Our  findings  documented  what  those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the  field  know  all  too 
well.  In  the  United  States  child  care  teachers  earn  about  half  as  much  as  comparably 
educated  women  and  about  one-third  as  much  as  comparably  educated  men.  The 
average  child  care  teacher  earnings  place  her  at  the  poverty  line.  If  there  were 
sufficient  spaces  for  subsidized  children  the  children  of  the  teachers  would  almost  all 
be  in  subsidized  child  care.  And  40%  of  the  teachers  did  have  children.  Our  image 
of  child  care  teachers  as  either  young  single  women  or  as  supported  by  a  more  well 
to  do  husband  are  not  correct.  Child  Care  teachers  in  our  sample  were  supporting 
themselves  and  their  children. 

Because  child  care  teachers  are  responsible  for  their  own  and  their  families  financial 
support  they  have  trouble  remaining  in  child  care.  The  most  often  cited  reason  for 
teachers  leaving  their  jobs  was  in  order  to  earn  a  higher  wage.  Centers  that  paid 
higher  wages  had  lower  turnover. 

Centers  that  made  a  commitment  to  paying  higher  wages  were  able  to  attract  the 
teachers  with  the  most  education  and  child-related  training.  Furthermore  child  care 
quality  was  best  predicted  by  teachers  wages.  Centers  who  paid  higher  wages  also 
had  better  adult:  child  ratios,  smaller  groups,  better  Early  Childhood  Environmental 
Rating  scores  and  more  effective  and  sensitive  teachers. 


Conclusions 

Those  of  us  who  are  child  care  advocates  and  child  care  researchers  are  living  at  an 
exciting  time.  As  more  and  more  families  use  child  care  services,  child  care 
becomes  an  important  part  of  the  public  policy  agenda  We  have  not  answered  all 
the  questions  posed  by  child  care  and  children's  development.  We  can  however 
reach  some  tentative  conclusions.  First  children's  experiences  with  child  care 
teachers  and  within  their  peer  group  matter  for  their  long  term  development.  Second 
the  age  the  child  begins  child  care  is  in  itself  not  very  important.  However  and  this 
is  the  third  conclusion:  if  children  enter  child  care  as  infants  or  toddlers  the  quality 
of  those  first  child  care  arrangements  and  the  nature  of  those  first  relationships  with 
teachers  appear  to  be  very  important  for  their  future  social  and  emotional 
development.  And  finally  unless  we  improve  the  level  of  compensation  available  to 
teachers  in  child  care  we  will  be  left  without  a  child  care  system  that  can  nurture  and 
support  children's  development. 
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I.  Social  Competence  in  the  Early  Years 

Although  definitions  of  social  competence  in  young  children  vary,  they  generally  involve  the  ability  to  initiate 
and  maintain  satisfying,  reciprocal  relationships  with  peers.  This  ability  depends  on  many  kinds  of  social 
understanding  and  interaction  skills. 


Components  of  Social  Competence 

Social  Understanding  and  Interaction  Skills.  Much  social  understanding  and  many  skills  are  needed  to 
maintain  reciprocal  relationships.  Those  chikJren  who  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  language,  norms,  and 
customs  of  their  peers  are  more  likely  than  others  to  participate  competently  in  their  peers'  activities. 
ChiWren's  growing  capacities  for  communteation.  discussing,  negotiating,  turn-taking,  cooperating,  articulating 
preferences  and  reasons  behind  their  actfons,  accepting  compromises,  and  empathizing  with  others  play  a  part 
in  social  interactton. 

Chiklren  who  resist  or  reject  classroom  norms  and  procedures  do  so  for  various  reasons.  Uncooperative  and 
disruptive  behaviors  can  be  expressions  of  underlying  emotional  distress  originating  outside  the  classroom. 
Resistance  to  classroom  procedures  may  be  a  manifestation  of  chiWren's  increasing  but  poorly  managed 
autonomy  (Crockenberg  &  Litman,  1990).  In  other  cases,  the  resistance  may  be  due  to  the  developmental 
inappropriateness  of  the  curriculum  for  the  indivkJual.  The  activities  may  be  too  formal,  academic,  or  tx)ring, 
or  they  noay  not  be  relevant  enough  to  the  child's  experience.  Sometimes  either  a  permissive  or  an 
authoritarian  classroom  ethos  may  lead  to  the  nDanrfestation  of  social  problems  among  children  whose  social 
functtoning  in  other  settings  might  be  quite  adequate.  Sonr>e  chiklren  create  social  disturbances  because  they 
cannot  pertomn  the  tasks  expected  of  them,  and  some  cannot  attend  to  the  tasks  because  of  their  social 
difftoutties.  Social  difficulties  in  the  class  may  indicate  that  some  chikJren  are  too  young  to  spend  more  than 
a  few  hours  per  day  in  a  group  setting  or  that  the  number  of  children  with  whom  they  must  interact  is  too  great 
for  their  stage  of  social  devetopment.  However,  since  participation  in  a  child  care  group  setting  is  the  best 
option  available  to  their  families,  teachers  took  for  ways  to  minimize  the  stresses  some  youngsters  feel  when 
surrounded  by  groups  of  peers  for  tong  periods  of  time. 

The  causes  of  eariy  social  difficulties  vary  widely.  Some  children  are  handicapped  by  an  appearance  or  name 
that  is  unusual  among  their  peers.  Some  chikJren  lack  appropriate  skills  simply  because  of  insufficient 
opportunity  to  leam  and  practise  them.  Teachers  report  that  some  chiklren  change  residence  so  often  that 
their  budding  relattonships  are  often  broken,  and  opportunities  to  form  real  friendships  have  frequently  been 
thwarted. 

Teachers  and  caregivers  cannot  always  discem  the  underiyirx  causes  of  the  social  difficulties  they  encounter. 
However,  many  of  the  pedagogical  and  curriculum  decisions  that  teachers  make  have  an  impact  on  the  social 
experiences  of  their  pupils. 

The  research  indicates  that  if  chikJren  wori<  or  play  alone  primarily  because  they  lack  the  understandings  and 
skills  required  for  satisfying  interaction  with  other  children,  parttoulariy  if  rejected  by  them,  inten/ention  may 
be  required. 


Sociability  versus  Intimacy,  On  the  basis  of  currently  available  knowledge  of  social  development,  we 
suggest  that  it  is  not  a  source  of  concem  if  children  choose  to  wori<  or  play  atone,  as  long  as  they  are  capable 
of  competent  and  satisfying  interaction  with  other  chiWren  when  such  interaction  is  desired,  appropriate,  or 
necessary.  In  general,  isolatton  and  withdrawal  in  mild  form  are  probably  not  related  to  later  life  difficulties. 
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Influences  on  tho  Development  of  Social  Competence 

The  development  of  complex  peer  interactive  skills  and  the  social  understandings  that  contribute  to  social 
competence  is  influenced  by  many  factors.  Among  them  are  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  interact  with  peers 
and  the  guidance  and  support  of  parents,  teachers,  and  other  adults  involved  in  a  child's  care  and  education. 

Ttw  RolB  Of  Peers.  One  of  the  most  importance  influences  on  children's  social  development  is  experience 
within  the  family  (FeWnrian  &  Wentzel.  1990;  Hartup  &  Moore,  1990).  But  not  all  the  children  within  a  particular 
family  achieve  the  sanne  success  in  developing  social  competence  because  the  family  does  not  provide  a 
single  environment.  Therefore,  the  processes  by  which  the  children  within  the  family  acquire  social 
understandings  and  skills  are  not  easy  to  pinpoint.  However,  inasmuch  as  young  children  are  spending 
increasing  amounts  of  time  in  group  settings,  their  teachers  are  able  to  play  a  significant  role  in  shaping  a 
child's  experiences  with  peers. 

The  Recursive  Cycle.  Evklence  suggests  that  differences  in  preschoolers'  social  competence  and  peer 
acceptance  remain  fairly  stable  well  into  the  elementary  years  and  beyond  (Ladd,  1983).  Without  some  kind 
of  interventton,  children  quickly  assume  the  social  status  and  behavior  they  hekJ  in  past  groups  when  they  find 
themselves  in  new  social  situations  (Dodge,  1983).  This  tendency  is  compounded  by  reputational  biases  that 
have  been  fomied  by  mkjdie  chikJhood  and  may  make  it  difficult  for  a  child  to  break  out  of  an  established 
reputation  even  if  new  social  skills  have  been  learned  (Bierman  &  Furman,  1984). 

The  tong-range,  persistent  effects  of  early  social  difficulties  may  be  understood  as  a  recursive  cyc'o 
phenomenon.  The  principle  of  the  recursive  cycle  is  that  once  individuals  have  a  given  behavior  pattern, 
responses  to  them  tend  to  elicit  rrrore  of  that  behavior.  For  example,  children  who  are  friendly,  likable,  and 
attractive  tend  to  elicit  positive  responses  in  others  fairly  easily.  Because  they  receive  positive  responses,  they 
beconr^  rrwre  friendly,  likable,  and  attractive.  Their  opportunities  to  practise  and  polish  social  skills  and  learn 
new  ones  increase,  and  a  positive  cycle  continues. 

Similarly,  chiWren  who  are  unattractive,  unfriendly,  and  difficult  to  approach  or  enjoy  tend  to  be  avoided  or 
rejected  by  others.  In  response  to  this  avoidance  and  rejectton,  they  tend  to  repeat  the  same  pattems,  often 
with  increased  intensity,  making  them  even  more  unlikable  and  unattractive.  This  sequence  increases  the 
likelihood  that  these  chikJren  will  be  avoWed  or  rejected  more  and  more  often.  Subsequently,  their 
opportunities  to  interact  with  peers  and  to  practise  and  polish  whatever  skills  they  do  have  gradually  diminish. 
Thus  a  debilitating  cycle  becomes  well  established.  Such  social  patterns,  once  organized,  become  more  and 
more  resistant  to  change  with  each  unintenupted  recurrence  (Cairns,  1986). 

Children  cannot  break  a  negative  cycle  by  themselves.  Even  adults  who  are  aware  of  the  need  to  modify  their 
social  responses  have  considerable  difffculty  doing  so.  They  may  try  reminding  themselves  to  "count  to  ten 
before  speaking"  or  "bite  your  tongue"  and  may  use  other  kinds  of  setf-instmcttons  with  little  success.  One 
reason  for  the  difficulty  is  that  the  patterns  become  so  well  learned  they  seem  to  occur  automatically.  Another 
is  that  social  interactton  results  from  largely  unself-conscious  behavtor.  Indeed,  if  we  constantly  monitored  our 
own  social  behavior,  it  might  strike  a  false  note,  seem  affected,  and  be  diffk:ult  to  maintain  for  more  than  short 
penods. 

Efforts  to  break  negative  pattsms  of  social  responses  require  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  intentionality  on  the 
teacher's  part.  We  suggest,  however,  that  one  of  the  most  important  roles  of  a  teacher  of  young  children  is 
to  inten/ene  on  their  behalf  when  they  seem  to  be  caught  in  a  negative  recursive  cycle  and  to  help  shift  them 
into  a  positive  one. 

On  the  basis  of  the  research,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  in  principle,  the  younger  the  child,  the  more 
easily  parents  and  teachers  can  help  him  or  her  overcome  social  diffk:ulties.  Ciiildren  experiencing  such 
diffkxilties  during  the  preschool  and  kindergarten  years  can  often  be  helped  to  shift  into  a  positive  cycle  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  When  assistance  is  delayed  until  the  mkJdIe  chiWhood  or  adolescent  years,  the  chances  of 
successfully  overcoming  the  diffkujlties  are  substantially  more  problematfc. 

Learning  through  Interaction.  Like  most  learning  during  the  early  years,  social  skills  are  learned  and 
strengthened  primarily  through  interactive  processes.  Social  understanding  and  social  skills  -  both  adaptive 
and  maladaptive  -  are  learned  primarily  through  the  give-and-take  of  peer  play  and  wort<.  A  child  learns  to 
be  a  friend  or  a  bully  through  experience  with  others.  However,  interactk)ns  cannot  occur  in  a  vacuum:  they 
^  have  to  have  content.  For  sustained  relationships  to  develop,  the  interactk)ns  between  the  partteipants  have 
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to  be  about  something.  In  the  case  of  young  children,  meaningful  interaction  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the 
context  of  activities  of  genuine  interest  to  the  interactors.  Thus  the  nature  and  content  of  the  cumculum  for 
young  chiWren  is  important  to  both  social  and  intellectual  development  (see  Katz  &  Chard,  1989). 

Learning  through  Observation.  Many  young  children  also  learn  social  strategies  from  observing  the 
interactions  of  others.  They  are  especially  likely  to  adopt  styles  of  interaction  obsen/ed  within  the  family 
(Parke,  1990;  Hartup  &  Moore,  1990).  Many  chiWren  are  also  keen  observers  of  social  life  in  the  preschool 
setting,  taking  note  of  what  can  happen;  what  works;  who  is  potentially  dangerous,  hostile,  helpful,  accepting; 
and  so  forth. 


Social  CompGtdnco  and  Cultural  DIverstty 

All  cultures  define  appropriate  pattems  of  interactton  and  feelings  between  adutts  and  children,  and  among 
children  themselves.  Cultures  vary  in  how  much  and  in  what  ways  positive  and  negative  feelings  are  to  be 
expressed  in  day-to-day  social  relattons.  Some  cultures  differentiate  constraints  and  expectations  for  social 
behavtor  depending  on  gender  more  than  others  do.  Some  emphasize  cooperation,  competition,  obedience, 
and  other  values  rrx^re  than  others. 

Teachers  of  young  chiWren  cannot  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  of  the  norms,  values,  and  expectations 
of  each  of  the  cultural  groups  represented  by  their  pupils,  B»Jt  awareness  that  the^-e  are  such  variations  can 
go  a  tong  way  toward  helping  teachers  correctly  interpret  a  child's  behavtor,  feelings  and  needs.  A  child 
whose  home  culture  encourages  physical  contact  or  the  sharing  of  food  between  friends,  for  example,  may 
take  others'  refusal  to  do  so  as  a  personal  rejection.  A  teacher  can  help  bridge  the  distance  between  the 
cultures  of  the  children  involved  by  indfcating  that  chiklren  are  used  to  doing  many  things  differently  at  home. 
While  the  teacher  can  respect  the  cultural  norms  and  values  of  social  relattonships  a  child  brings  to  the  school 
setting  from  home,  she  can  also  help  each  child  to  feel  comfortable,  included,  competent  and  integrated  in  the 
classroom  group,  and  the  culture  of  the  school. 

Social  Skills  Training.  During  the  preschool  years,  interactive  skills  are  not  easily  learned  by  means  of  direct 
instruction  in  the  form  of  lectures,  lessons,  workbooks,  magic  circles,  bibltotherapy,  or  similar  moralizing 
approaches.  It  is  doubtful  that  young  children  can  be  instructed  in  the  discrete  components  of  social 
skillfulness  in  a  way  that  can  signifk:antly  alter  their  social  competence  in  the  kjng  mn. 

Once  chiklren  have  entered  into  a  negative  cycle,  they  need  the  help  of  an  adult  to  break  out  of  it.  One  way 
of  helping  is  to  identify  the  problem  and  then,  by  thinking  of  oneself  as  teacher,  coach,  and  friend,  gradually 
help  them  break  the  cycle.  Mize  and  Ladd  (1990)  suggest  that  those  who  wish  to  identify  the  origin  of  a 
problem  and  help  chiWren  change  their  behavtor  shouW  consider  three  questtons:  (1)  Do  these  children  have 
the  knowledge  they  need  to  be  socially  effective?  Do  they  know,  for  example,  that  other  children  generally 
do  not  want  to  be  friends  with  children  who  hit?  They  may  know  that  they  lack  friends  and  -  having  heard  it 
often  enough  -  that  hitting  "isn't  good",  but  have  they  made  the  connection  between  the  two  things?  (2)  Are 
the  ChiWren  able  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  knowledge?  (3)  Are  they  able  to  apply  the  social 
understandings  gained  in  interactton  to  future  interacttons? 

As  with  rrx^st  learning  with  young  chiWren,  help  in  learning  social  skills  is  probably  best  carried  out  informally. 
There  may  be  something  to  be  saW,  however,  for  discussing  and  solving  some  problems  away  from  the 
troubled  context  or  after  the  heat  of  the  rrwment.  when  neither  teacher  nor  chiW  is  feeling  defensive  or  angry 
over  the  incident  in  question.  The  usefulness  of  a  postmortem  analysis  of  this  kind  depends,  to  some  degree, 
on  the  chiW's  age  and  general  ability  to  reflect  on  his  or  her  own  behavtor. 

These  illustrattons  shouW  not  be  constmed  as  argunrients  against  the  usefulness  of  social  skill  training  or  direct 
instmctton  in  social  skills.  These  methods  may  be  useful  for  some  children,  especially  if  they  are  closely  tied 
to  specifto  interacttons  and  incWents.  Rather,  we  suggest  that  inten/entton  designed  to  change  poor  patterns 
of  social  interactton  is  likely  to  be  most  effective  if  it  is  offered  in  the  context  in  which  the  faulty  interaction 
occurs.  In  other  words,  ah  important  ingredient  in  fostering  good  peer  relationships  in  young  children  is  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  interact  about  something  signiftoant  in  the  presence  of  adults  who,  when  necessary, 
can  suggest  social  strategies  appropriate  to  the  context  in  whtoh  they  are  to  be  applied. 

In  our  view,  the  preschool  and  kindergarten  years  are  the  best  time  to  help  children  establish  a  positive  cycle 
in  their  social  relattons.  Teachers  and  caregivers  can  provWe  models  of  interactive  skills,  set  patterns  for  class 
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interactton.  and  provide  help  to  children  who  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  and  strengthening  social 
understanding  and  skills.  The  discussion  below  offers  teachers  some  principles  and  strategies  related  to  this 
important  aspect  of  promoting  children's  development. 


II.  General  Teaching  Strategies 

The  principles  and  teaching  strategies  outlined  below  are  based  on  our  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
the  evidence,  our  experiences  as  teachers,  and  our  experiences  with  teachers  of  young  children  in  a  wide 
variety  of  settings. 

Optimum  Teacher  intervention 

Conflict  is  inevitable  among  members  of  any  toily  participatory  group  of  children;  it  should  not,  and  probably 
cannot,  be  completely  eliminated.  The  spontaneous  and  inevitable  social  problems  that  arise  as  children  wori< 
and  play  together  put  the  teacher  in  an  ideal  position  to  advance  children's  social  development.  While 
intervention  in  children's  behavior  is  an  important  part  of  the  teacher's  role,  more  is  not  necessarily  better. 
Achieving  the  optimum  level  requires  knowledge  of  each  individual  in  the  group  and  constant  nr^onltoring  of 
each  one's  progress. 

Teachers  should  intervene  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  children  can  try  to  solve  their  own  problems,  but 
frequently  enough  to  ensure  that  no  chikl  is  falling  into  a  negative  recursive  cycle.  Good  decisions  concerning 
when  to  stand  by  and  when  to  inten/ene  depend  on  closely  obsen/ing  interactions  and  assessing  individual 
children's  abilities  to  resolve  conflicts  without  adutt  help,  assert  and  defend  their  rights,  and  engage  in 
satisfying  and  concnmctive  work  and  play. 


Social  Difficulties  as  Opportunities  for  Teaching 

Sometimes  social  difficulties  in  the  eariy  years  are  manifested  in  resistance  to  group  processes  and  classroom 
routines  and  oiles.  Such  "misbehavtor"  is  best  treated  as  an  opportunity  to  teach  children  attemative,  more 
effective  ways  of  responding.  While  some  social  diffk^ulties  of  chiWren  require  help  that  a  teacher  cannot  give, 
it  is  always  appropriate  to  provide  a  context  in  which  individual  children  can  leam  effective  ways  of  handling 
their  impulses  and  interacting  with  peers. 


Respect  for  Children's  Feelings 

To  support  chiWren's  social  growth,  the  classroom  environment  should  be  characterized  by  respect  for 
children's  feelings.  Some  children  are  reluctant  to  participate  in  activities  like  storytime  and  physical  exercises, 
or  in  group  activities  like  singing,  drama,  and  nxDvement.  To  respect  a  child's  feelings  of  reluctance  to 
participate  does  not  mean  the  teacher  agrees  that  the  feelings  are  justified.  For  example,  a  teacher  can 
indfcate  that  she  accepts  a  child's  fear  of  a  situation  without  agreeing  that  the  situation  is  dangerous. 

In  case  of  reluctance  to  join  an  activity,  it  helps  if  the  teacher  indicates  that  she  understands  the  child  may  not 
feel  like  joining  in  at  the  moment,  but  when  the  chiW  feels  ready,  she  will  be  glad  to  help.  The  teacher  can 
also  offer  suggesttons  about  what  the  child  can  do  while  others  are  involved  in  the  group  experience.  This 
strategy  respects  and  accepts  children's  feelings  as  valW,  protects  their  use  of  autonomy,  and  minimizes  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  dig  in  their  heels  and  transfonn  their  reluctance  into  stubborn  resistance  to  the  group 
norms.  This  principle,  whteh  is  psychologically  and  ethically  appropriate,  is  likely  to  minimize  the  development 
of  a  proverbial  power  struggle  between  teacher  and  child. 

Crockenberg  and  Uman  (1990)  make  a  useful  distinctton  between  self-assertion  and  defiance  in  young 
children,  the  latter  being  negativism  for  its  own  sake  and  the  former  an  expression  of  autonomy  and 
competence.  Defiance  signals  deep  problems  with  authority  that  deserve  special  strategies,  appropriate  to 
the  indivkiuars  psychosocial  history.  Crockenberg  and  Litman  point  out  that  authoritative  (versus  authoritarian) 
parents  are  those  who  exercise  control  and  make  appropriate  demands  for  mature  behavior,  but  also  listen 
to  their  chiWren  and  can  be  influenced  by  them.  They  report  that  "mothers  who  were  effective  in  eliciting 
compliance  from  their  children  and  deflecting  defiance  were  very  clear  about  what  they  wanted,  but  in  addition 
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to  listening  to  their  children's  objections,  they  also  accommodatecl  them  in  ways  that  conveyed  respect  for  the 
child's  autonomy  and  individuality "  (p.  970). 

In  the  case  of  reluctant  children  who  are  not  just  being  defiant  but  who  are  exercising  their  autonomy,  we 
suggest  accepting  their  feelings.  As  long  as  other  aspects  of  their  functioning  in  the  class  are  satisfactory, 
the  teacher  can  encourage  them  matter  of  factly  to  take  their  time  and  make  their  own  decisions  about  when 
they  are  ready  to  change  their  minds. 

We  observed  an  example  of  an  appropriate  and  effective  applfcatton  of  this  strategy  in  the  case  of  a  four-year- 
old  who  persistently  refused  to  speak  in  the  preschool  setting,  although  her  parents  described  her  verba! 
behaytor  outside  of  school  as  entirely  normal.  Over  a  period  of  some  months,  the  child's  teachers  tried  to 
modify  this  behavtor  by  insisting  that  she  could  not  have  her  juice  and  crackers  unless  she  asked  for  them, 
which  she  refused  to  do.  Systematic  obsen/attons  of  her  behavior  also  revealed  that  other  than  at  the  daily 
snack  routine,  no  one  spoke  to  her:  we  learn  early  to  speak  only  to  those  who  respond  to  us!  The  strategy 
adopted  was  to  say  to  her,  in  a  calm  and  accepting  nr^nner,  "Maybe  you  don1  feel  like  talking  right  now. 
That's  O.K.  You  don't  have  to  if  you  don't  want  to.  But  when  you  feel  like  it.  let  me  know!"  The  child's 
feelings  were  accepted  as  valid,  and  autonomy  over  her  own  behavtor  was  supported.  Within  a  week,  she 
discarded  whatever  resen^ations  she  had  and  entered  the  verbal  give-and-take  of  the  classroom  group  easily, 
in  spite  of  herself! 

We  suggest  that,  as  long  as  no  danger  to  the  child  or  to  others  is  involved  in  the  incident  in  question, 
indivkjuais  shouW  be  altowed  to  have  power  over  their  own  decistons,  especially  if  a  child  is  shy  or  self- 
consctous.  If  a  teacher  attempts  to  coax,  cajole,  nag,  or  push  individual  children  into  a  desired  behavior,  they 
may  feel  intimated  or  threatened.  Validating  children's  feelings  reassures  them  that  they  are  understood  and 
respected  and  that  help  is  available  when  it  is  needed  or  desired. 


Authentk^  CommunicatkDn 

A  rrojor  responsibility  of  teachers  is  to  help  chiWren  with  the  transitfon  from  home  to  a  group  setting  that  has 
its  own  requirements  and  routines.  For  many  children,  the  adutts  who  educate  and  care  for  them  in  the  early 
childhood  setting  are  the  first  important  relattonships  outskje  their  families.  We  suggest  that  the  ethos  of  the 
group  is  best  rf  It  is  marked  by  straightfon^vard  and  authentic  communication  about  the  norms,  ailes,  and 
expectatk)ns  for  partk;ipatk)n  in  the  group. 

Establishing  Credibility.  In  adutt-chikJ  relattonships,  credibility  nneans  that  children  perceive  the  adults  to 
mean  what  they  say  most  of  the  time.  Usually  the  degree  to  whtoh  a  teacher  can  help  young  children  acquire 
impulse  control  depends  on  how  credible  her  suggesttons.  requests,  and  demands  are  and  on  whether  the 
signals  she  gives  concerning  her  expectattons  and  standards  are  reasonably  clear  rather  than  mixed, 
confusing,  or  ambiguous.  Credibility  is  strengthened  when  a  teacher  expresses  her  expectations  simply  and 
directly,  ft  is  undennined  when  teachers  say  things  like,  "We  don't  throw  sand",  especially  when  the  child  just 
did!  It  woukJ  be  preferable  to  say  directly  something  like,  "I  do  not  want  anyone  to  throw  sand",  or  "Sand  is 
not  to  be  thrown;  it  is  to  be  used  with  the  spade  and  containers". 

Sometimes  teachers  mistakenly  use  questions  as  an  indirect  way  to  teach  the  rules.  The  following  real-life 
examples  illustrate  the  use  of  questions  to  tell  chiWren  what  is  expected: 

•  A  teacher  responded  to  a  chiW  who  demanded  a  place  on  her  lap  during  storytime  by  asking.  "How 
do  you  think  the  others  feel  when  you  sit  on  my  Inp  during  storytime?" 

•  A  teacher  who  inten/ened  in  a  squabble  over  the  use  of  glue,  asked,  "How  do  you  think  someone 
feels  when  you  grab  their  glue?" 

•  Inten^ening  on  behalf  of  an  isolated  chiW,  the  teacher  asked,  "Do  you  think  we  could  ask  Jake  to  play 
with  usT 

What  could  the  chikJ  say  in  answer  to  the  Urst  questton?  If  the  child  says,  "I  Don't  care",  what  could  the 
teacher  say:  "You  should  care",  or  "That's  not  nice"?  in  the  parttoular  incident  observed,  it  was  reasonably 
certain  that  the  child  did  know  how  most  of  the  other  children  wouW  feel,  but  that  he  could  not  postpone  the 
strong  impulse  to  be  close  to  his  teacher.  Sitting  on  the  lap  of  a  reader  is  probably  a  very  natural  and 
pleasant  way  for  a  child  to  enjoy  a  story,  and  very  likely  many  of  the  chikJren  in  a  preschool  would  welcome 
the  chance  to  do  so.  Thus  it  wouW  not  help  much  to  hint  that  the  others  wouW  feel  envtous.  It  would  probab., 
Q  ^  more  helpful  and  credible  to  say.  calmly  and  directly.  "I  know  you  like  sitting  on  my  lap  at  storytime.  but 
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I  want  you  to  wait  until  I've  finished",  or  "It's  hard  for  me  to  read  and  see  everyone  with  someone  sitting  on 
my  lap",  or  something  similar. 

What  if  the  child  in  the  second  case  responded  with.  "He  doesn't  mind"?  What  could  be  the  teacher's 
response?  When  the  teacher  asked  the  child  the  question,  what  she  really  wanted  to  do  was  indicate  that  the 
behavior  was  inappropriate.  By  asking  the  question  instead,  she  undennined  her  credibility,  and  perhaps  her 
authority  as  well.  Most  chiUren  who  are  involved  in  incidents  such  as  the  one  in  question  know  how  the 
injured  party  feels,  but  this  knowledge  does  not  regulate  their  behavior.  Asking  a  child  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  how  others  might  feel  when  their  rights,  desires,  or  needs  are  disreganjed  is  rarely  useful.  While  it 
may  not  hurt  to  urge  a  chiW  to  consider  how  the  others  might  feel  in  many  contexts,  in  those  like  the  one 
described  it  would  be  more  helpful  to  remind  the  child  that  next  time  he  needs  the  glue,  he  can  ask  others  for 
a  turn  to  use  it.  If  the  child's  communication  skills  are  weak,  the  teacher  can  suggest  an  appropriate  phrase 
for  him  to  use.  If  a  particular  chiU  is  frequently  involved  in  such  incidents,  it  might  help  to  stay  close  to 
situations  in  which  the  proprietary  behavior  is  likely  to  occur  and  to  intercept  it  in  progress  and  to  suggest 
alternative  behaviors  more  firmly. 

r4ow  let  us  consider  the  third  question,  "Do  you  think  we  could  ask  Jake  to  play  with  us?"  What  can  the 
teacher  do  if  the  chiWren  say  "No"  or  "He  stinks"  or  "We  don't  like  him"?  A  more  effective  approach  would 
be  for  the  teacher  to  say  to  the  chiWren,  "I  think  it  would  be  a  good  klea  to  ask  Jake  to  join  us".  The  children 
might  still  disagree  and  give  their  reasons.  But  the  teacher  has  cleariy,  honestly,  and  credibly  expressed  her 
view  of  desirable  behavior. 

A  similar  problem  arises  when  teachers  ask  children  who  are  squabbling  about  things  like  taking  turns  with 
e'^uipment,  "What  could  we  have  done  about  this?"  or  "What  couW  you  have  saki,  Johnny?"  or  "What  words 
could  you  have  used?"  These  are  a  type  of  inten-ogatory  question  in  that  chiWren  feel  compelled  to  come  up 
with  the  answer  the  teacher  wants.  Intenxjgatory  questtons  (i.e.,  ones  to  whfch  the  questioner  already  knows 
the  answers)  usually  make  respondents  feel  defensive.  While  the  teacher's  intention  to  remind  children  to  use 
verbal  approaches  to  resolving  conflicts  is  appropriate,  these  essentially  rtietorical  questions  are  indirect. 
Rhetorical  questions  like  these  are  phony  or  unreal  and  make  the  teacher  seem  like  a  wimp! 

A  similar  pattem  is  often  observed  when  teachers  say  to  chiklren,  "You  need  to  sit  down",  or  "You  need  to  wait 
till  I  call  your  name".  Most  children  understand  the  teacher's  message  in  these  cases.  But  we  question  the 
wisdom  of  attributing  needs  to  chiklren.  There  is  a  sense  in  whkJh  someone  telling  us  what  we  need  is 
intimkJating  or  threatening.  We  suggest  instead  that  the  teacher  state  her  view  of  what  is  desirable  by  saying 
something  like,  "Please  sit  down",  or  "Please  wait  until  your  name  is  called". 

Credibility  is  also  undennined  when  adults  use  empty  threats  in  attempts  to  modify  children's  behavior. 
Sometimes  a  teacher  threatens  chiWren  who  do  not  cooperate  in  a  classroom  activity,  observe  a  rule,  or  cany 
their  weight  with  classroom  responsibilities,  by  saying  that  they  will  not  be  altowed  to  enjoy  some  anticipated 
special  treat.  For  example,  she  may  say,  "You  won't  be  able  to  have  popcorn  later  if  you  don't  come  to  the 
reading  group",  or  "If  you  can't  choose  a  book  during  our  library  time,  you  will  have  to  stay  behind  while  the 
others  go  out  to  play".  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  threat  match  the  deviant  behavior.  Second, 
threats  are  often  too  diffkujtt  to  carry  out  on'togistical  grounds.  Some  children  may  sense  that  such  threats 
signal  that  a  teacher's  authoiity  is  weak,  and  thus  her  credibility  is  undemnined.  Similariy,  insisting  that 
children  make  apologies  for  offending  others  when  they  do  not  feel  apologetic  can  undennine  the  authenticity 
of  the  classroom  climate.  However,  in  such  incidents  a  teacher  might  say  something  like,  "If,  or,  "When  you 
feel  sorry,  I  hope  you  will  say  so". 

Simple  and  Straightforward  Explanations.  Many  teachers  (and  parents)  seem  to  believe  that  a  violation 
of  a  ni\e  shouW  be  followed  by  some  kind  of  punishment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  equally  or  more  effective 
simply  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  child.  Maccoby  (1980)  found  that  the  most  eHective  parental  discipline 
was  confrontation  of  the  behavior  in  a  nonpunitive  manner.  Parpal  and  Maccoby  (1985)  also  showed  that 
young  children  were  more  likely  to  comply  with  their  parents'  requests  (e.g.,  to  do  chores)  when  the  parents 
had  also  been  responsive  to  their  children's  requests,  suggestions,  and  opinkjns. 

The  children  of  parents  who  emphasize  discussion  and  who  provkJe  reasons  when  disciplining  their  children 
are  friendlier  than  those  of  parents  who  do  not  (Aronfreed,  1968;  Hoffman  &  Sattzstein,  1967).  However, 
reasoning  atone  does  not  appear  to  be  predictive  of  either  positive  or  negative  outcomes  (Radke-Yan-ow  & 
Zahn-Waxler,  1986;  Crockenberg  &  Litman,  1990).  Similariy,  Baumrind  (1973)  found  that  neither 
permissiveness  nor  strwt  authoritarianism  was  associated  with  happy,  self-confident  chiWren.  Rather,  the 
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confident  children  had  a  combination  of  warmth,  demandingness,  responsiveness,  and  firmness  from  their 
parents. 

Explicit  Communication  of  Expectations.  Teachers  can  help  children  acquire  appropriate  behavior  by 
making  clear  to  them  what  is  expected  and  desired  in  a  straightfonvard  and  matter-of-fact  way.  For  example, 
some  teachers  try  to  get  a  child  to  attend  quietly  to  a  group  time  discussion  by  saying,  "I  like  the  way  [another 
child]  is  sitting". 

Most  children  understand  that  the  conpliment  to  the  other  child  is  intended  to  alert  them  to  actual  or  potential 
negative  evaluations  of  their  behavior  Essentially  an  implied  comparison,  the  statement  carries  the  message 
that  "I  like  the  way  Janet  is  sitting,  but  not  the  way  Linda  is  behaving".  This  strategy  is  unlikely  to  build  a 
classroom  climate  marked  by  group  solklarity. 

We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  chiWren  should  never  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  self-evaluation.  Self- 
evaluation  is  part  of  the  process  of  achieving  self-regulation  (Stipek,  Gralinski,  &  Kopp,  1 990) .  We  simply  wish 
to  note  that,  in  our  obsen/ations  of  early  chilcihood  classes,  this  kind  of  attempt  to  coerce  appropriate  behavior, 
when  overdone,  can  undermine  the  devoiopment  of  positive  and  accepting  relattonships  anK)ng  classmates. 

Furthermore,  the  cumulative  risks  of  complimenting  one  child  in  order  to  change  the  behavtor  of  another  are 
that  children  may  learn  that  they  are  in  jeopardy  when  another  chiW  is  flattered.  They  may  also  learn  that  their 
own  worth  and  acceptability  are  only  comparative.  This  comparative  method  may  teach  children  to  feel  that 
they  are  being  put  down  when  others  are  being  approved.  They  may  learn  to  take  comfort  in  the  criticism  of 
their  classmates.  Some  chikJren  may  become  excessively  meek  in  the  presence  of  authority  or  fearful  of  being 
pointed  at  in  group  situatk)ns. 

A  teaching  strategy  such  as  saying,  "I  like  the  way  Lesley  is  sitting",  may  be  effective  in  temporarily  controlling 
behavior  and  may  initially  reinforce  good  or  acceptable  behavior.  Such  comments  may  also  be  helpful  in  the 
early  stages  of  teaching  chikjren  to  be  aware  of  the  group  and  the  effects  their  vocalizations  and  movements 
have  on  the  group's  goals  and  activities.  However,  our  informal  observation  suggests  that  this  strategy  is  often 
used  manipulatively,  sometimes  indiscriminately,  and  is  typically  applied  to  a  few  of  the  same  children 
repeatedly.  All  this  indicates  that  the  strategy  is  ineffective. 

In  other  words,  if  this  method  of  classroom  management  is  used  for  about  the  first  month  of  school  and  it  is 
effective,  it  should  need  to  be  used  only  rarely  thereafter.  But  if  the  teacher  continues  to  use  the  method 
regularly,  she  does  so  because  the  technk^ue  is  not  effective.  Again,  in  most  cases,  a  clear,  matter-of-fact 
statement  of  the  behavior  expected  shouW  be  effective  for  young  children.  One  of  the  main  goals  of  guidance 
and  limit-setting  strategies  is  to  help  chiWren  achieve  internal  impulse  control.  Any  put-down  method  that  must 
be  used  over  and  over  again  with  the  same  chikiren  is  not  achieving  that  goal. 

A  major  feature  of  using  the  approach  "I  like  the  way  Robin  is  behaving"  is  that  it  is  designed  to  modify 
behavfor  by  comparing  chikJren  and  through  the  comparison  to  show  up  faulty  behavior.  In  terms  of  building 
a  classroom  ethos,  frequent  use  of  this  implicitly  comparative  approach  may  undermine  children's  capacities 
to  take  pleasure  in  each  other's  good  fortune,  gifts,  successes.  It  is  preferable  to  say  matter-of-factly,  without 
rancor  or  accusation,  something  like  "Please  tum  around  and  listen  quietly"  to  the  child  whose  behavior 
wan'ants  it.  Our  emphasis  on  matter-of-factness  stems  from  our  view  that  teacher  guidance  of  this  kind,  while 
it  is  essential,  should  not  constitute  a  major  focus  of  teacher-child  interaction.  Such  actions  by  the  teacher 
shoukl  not  be  affectively  loaded  so  that  they  become  a  big  issue  in  the  class. 

Many  teachers  see  the  comparative  method  (e.g.,  "I  like  the  way  Kim  is  sitting")  primarily  as  a  way  of  using 
praise  to  reinforce  desirable  behavior.  In  principle,  however,  it  is  best  to  use  praise  sparingly.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  chiWren  benefit  from  constant  flattery  and  hearing  repeatedly  that  they  "did  a  great  job".  In  fact,  this 
approach  may  be  counterproductive.  Frequently,  comments  like.  "I  like  the  way  you  helped  Annie",  may 
suggest  to  the  children  that  the  teacher  does  not  nonnally  expect  helpfulness. 

In  our  obsen/ation,  praise  given  too  frequently  is  often  intrusive  and  counterproductive  to  the  development  of 
children's  capacity  to  become  deeply  absorbed  in  social  and  intellectual  pursuits.  In  addition,  it  teaches 
children  to  focus  on  /wivthey  are  doing  rather  than  on  whatXhe^  are  doing  -  a  practice  that  in  the  long  term 
is  associated  with  weak  persistence  and  lowered  self-confidence  in  children  (Dweck  &  Elliott,  1983). 
Furthermore,  when  praise  is  used  too  frequently,  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  meaning.  When  it  is  not  used  enough, 
^  however,  a  few  children  may  become  dispirited  and  give  up  trying  to  meet  teacher  expectations. 
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Some  teachers  make  approving  statement  (such  as.  "I  like  the  way  Robin  is  sitting")  to  each  child  in  the  group 
in  turn  to  ensure  that  no  one  feels  left  out.  With  a  group  of  20  or  more,  this  is  a  questionable  use  of  time. 
A  certain  amount  of  order  is  liberating;  too  much  may  be  stifling,  and  too  little  may  impede  realization  of  the 
teacher's  educattonal  goals.  The  purpose  of  mies  and  routines  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  really  important 
aspects  of  classroom  life  to  go  smoothly:  the  pursurt  of  intellectual,  social,  physical,  aesthetic,  and  moral 
leaming  goals. 

While  it  is  never  necessary  to  be  unkind,  or  to  humiliate  or  insult  a  chiW,  rt  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  firm 
or  even  stem  in  a  one-to-one  context.  ChiWren  are  unlikely  to  be  hanDed  by  firmness  directed  to  them  by 
adults  who  clearly  respect  them  and  their  feelings  and  with  whom  they  have  already  established  a  positive 
relationship. 

ApproprlatB  Use  of  Timeout.  Informal  obsen/atfon  indteates  that  a  timeout  or  thinking  chair  is  a  common 
strategy  that  teachefB  use  with  chiWren  who  vtolate  classroom  norms,  particularly  by  being  aggressive. 
Theories  about  why  children  exhibit  inappropriate  aggressfon  fal!  into  two  general  categories:  the  deficit  theory 
and  the  excess  theory.  Defteit  theory  posits  that  children  are  aggressive  because  they  lack  something:  some 
kind  of  social  knowledge  or  skill,  or  suff  teient  impulse  control.  Some  preschoolers,  for  example,  may  not  know 
how  to  express  their  needs  or  wants  and  so  resort  to  bullying  to  achieve  thf  ^  objectives.  If  they  learn 
alternative  skills  with  which  to  be  assertive,  their  need  for  aggressive  approaches  can  be  substantially 
diminished. 

According  to  the  excess  theory,  chiWren  are  aggressive  because  they  cannot  cope  with  their  high  levels  of 
anger  or  aggression,  and  as  a  result  their  internal  state  pushes  them  to  act  out  aggressively.  It  is  thought  that 
the  habit  of  being  aggressive  will  be  reduced  by  getting  children  to  control  the  excess  anger  or  develop  control 
over  their  aggressive  impulses.  These  two  theories  are  not  necessarily  exhaustive,  nor  are  they  mutually 
exclusive. 

The  thinking  chair  might  be  thought  of  as  a  generic  solution  that  assumes  that  punishment  is  always  the  most 
effective  response  to  unwan-anted  aggresston.  Anecctotal  evidence  suggests  that  the  thinking  chair  is  used 
excessively  and  ineffectively  in  ways  that  demean  chiWren. 

We  have  found  no  research  that  describes  what  chiWren  think  when  they  are  sent  to  a  chair  or  their  room  to 
think  about  their  ur  acceptable  behavtour.  One  of  the  risks  of  timeout  procedures  is  that  they  may  cultivate 
children's  taste  for  revenge.  If  this  happens,  and  the  thinking  or  timeout  chair  is  used  repeatedly  with  the 
same  few  chiWren,  its  effectiveness  in  devetoping  a  chiW*s  capacity  for  impulse  control  is  questionable. 
Timeout  procedures  (e.g.,  a  baby  comer,  timeout  chair,  bad  chair)  couW  be  judged  effective  if  they  were  rarely 
used  for  the  same  chiW  more  than  two  or  three  times.  Furthermore,  timeout  procedures  used  as  punishment 
humiliate  chiWren  and  vtolate  the  principle  of  respecting  and  validating  children's  feelings. 

Another  major  disadvantage  of  using  timeout  as  punishment  is  that  it  does  not  teach  a  child  an  alternative  way 
of  responding  to  the  situatton  at  hand.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  to  strengthen  social  skills.  In  fact,  punitive 
timeout  procedures  often  distract  both  the  chiW  and  the  teacher  from  the  diffteutt  processes  of  learning  how 
to  solve  problems  in  social  relattonships.  For  the  teacher,  the  problem  is  how  to  help  a  child  change  what  is 
often  a  chronfc  tendency  to  behave  in  self-defeating,  irritating  ways  that  dismpt  the  rest  of  the  class.  From 
the  child's  point  of  view,  because  the  dismptive  child  is  frequently  rejected  by  others,  his  or  her  behavior  often 
leads  to  painful  and  difficult  interadton  with  peers.  The  child  and  the  teacher  can  both  benefit  from  resolving 
the  problem  and  ending  a  cycle  of  misbehavtor  and  punishnwnt,  whWh  is  likely  to  reinforce  the  chi W's  tendency 
to  misbehave,  rather  than  change  it  for  the  better. 

An  appropriate  use  of  timeout  procedures  is  to  withdraw  dismptive  chiWren  from  the  ftow  of  action  they  seem 
unable  to  manage  so  that  they  will  calm  down  and  regain  control  over  their  impulses.  Such  withdrawal,  which 
is  very  much  like  a  timeout  in  a  basketball  game,  is  not  intended  as  punishment.  For  example,  a  teacher 
might  say  to  a  chiW.  •Jane,  I  think  a  few  minutes  of  rest  until  you  are  not  quite  so  angry  with  Jill  is  a  good 
Wea.  Then  the  two  of  you  can  figure  out  how  you  can  both  have  a  tum  on  the  slWe.  Let  me  know  when 
you're  ready  to  wori<  things  out.  I'll  be  glad  to  help."  This  strategy  should  be  free  of  any  hint  of  punitiveness. 

Motivating  Children  without  Putting  Others  Down.  Teachers  and  parents  often  try  to  motivate  chiWren  by 
implying  that  undesirable  behavtor  means  that  they  betong  elsewhere.  For  example,  we  obsen/ed  a  teacher 
chWing  a  first  grader  for  inappropriate  behavior  by  saying,  "You're  not  in  kindergarten  now."  In  this  case,  a 
clear  statement  or  descriptton  of  the  desired  behavior  wouW  have  been  preferable.  A  comparative  strategy 
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of  this  kind  is  risky  because  it  may  undermine  children's  capacities  to  respond  charitably  to  less  mature 
children  and  may  encourage  them  to  take  comfort  from  others*  troubles.  This  strategy  may  also  teach  children 
to  become  disdainful  of  their  own  progress  and  prevtous  efforts.  We  suggest  instead  that  teachers  strive  to 
create  a  classroom  and  school  climate  in  which  chiklren  learn  to  regard  younger  chiWren  in  a  positive  light. 
In  such  a  climate,  chiklren  learn  to  take  delight  in  seeing  how  far  they  have  progressed  and  to  accept  and 
respect  where  their  younger  peers  still  are. 


The  Disposition  to  Approach  Sociai  Conflicts  Experimentaity 

Many  children  have  the  understandings  and  skills  to  cope  with  social  situations,  but  the  disposition  to  use  the 
skills  is  not  sufficiently  robust.  For  example,  some  children  require  encouragement  to  approach  social 
situattons  involving  turn-taking  and  confrontations  as  problem-solving  situattons.  In  such  situations  a  teacher 
can  help  in  several  ways.  Knowing  from  obsen/atton  that  a  child  who  is  being  rebuffed  is  fairiy  articulate,  she 
might  ask  the  child,  "What  have  you  tried  so  far?"  She  can  discuss  what  the  child  wants  to  try  next  to  solve 
the  problem.  If  the  chiW  is  inexperienced,  very  hesitant,  or  not  very  articulate,  the  teacher  can  help  by  saying 
something  like,  "Go  back  and  say,  1  want  a  tumi'  If  that  doesn't  help,  let  me  know,  and  we  can  talk  about 
something  else  to  try." 

If  the  teacher  offers  a  strategy  (e.g..  Tell  Chris  you  want  a  turn")  without  adding  the  suggestion  to  return  if 
it  fails,  and  if  indeed  the  strategy  does  fail,  a  child's  sense  of  incompetence  may  be  increased.  In  our  view, 
adding  the  tag.  "Let  me  know,  and  we  can  talk  about  something  else  to  try",  strengthens  a  child's  disposition 
to  approach  social  situattons  experimentally  without  feeling  cut  off  when  first  efforts  are  flawed. 


The  Content  of  Relationships 

Sometimes  teachers'  attempts  to  deal  with  chiklren  who  resist  the  classroom  mles  and  routines  become 
focused  primarily  on  the  undesirable  behavior,  the  rules,  and  who  will  get  the  upper  hand  in  the  stmggle. 
Vblation  of  a  rule,  especially  when  others'  rights  or  safety  are  at  stake,  must  be  addressed  firmly,  cleariy, 
matter-of-factly  and  expeditiously.  However,  tong-term  social  devetopment  is  most  likely  to  be  supported  when 
the  teacher  fosters  a  relationship  with  the  errant  child  that  centers  on  content  other  than  the  behavior  to  be 
changed.  In  other  words,  a  chiW  is  helped  when  the  teacher  addresses  the  undesirable  behavior  firmly, 
consistently,  and  straightfon^ardly,  and  also  develops  her  relationship  with  that  child  around  a  topic  or  activity 
of  interest  to  the  child.  When  the  relationship  between  a  teacher  and  a  child  is  primarily  about  the  child's 
misbehavior,  teacher  and  chikj  become  kx^ked  in  a  power  stmggle. 

Hawkins  (1986)  points  out  that  the  chiW  and  his  or  her  behavior  constitute  appropriate  content  for  a 
relationship  between  a  therapist  and  patient.  The  content  of  relattonships  between  teachers  and  pupils  should 
be  prir.iarily  about  topk:s  and  activities  unrelated  to  misbehavior,  but  related  to  intellectual  goals  of  the 
program.  Similariy,  the  teacher's  interactions  with  the  whole  class  should  be  mainly  about  what  the  children 
are  learning,  planning,  and  thinking,  as  well  as  their  interest  in  each  other,  and  only  minimally  about  the  mles 
and  routines.  One  way  to  evaluate  a  class  ethos  is  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  content  of  teacher-child 
interaction  a^ncems  the  routines  and  the  rules  of  behavior  rather  than  the  ideas,  activities,  and  other 
intellectual  concerns. 


Fostering  a  Sense  of  Justice  with  Ground  Rules 

Teachers  can  help  create  a  prosocial  environment  in  the  classroom  when  they  indicate  that  the  expectations 
and  mles  invoked  apply  equally  to  all  children  and  that  they  respond  to  indivklual  children's  needs  as  they 
arise.  For  example,  when  the  teacher  indicates  that  hurting  a  playmate  is  not  altowed,  she  could  say 
something  like  7  don't  want  you  to  hurt  J,m,  and  I  don't  want  anyone  to  hurt  you,  either."  By  adding  the 
second  part  of  the  statement,  the  teacher  communicates  a  sense  of  concem  with  justtoe.  The  messari'"  that 
the  mie  she  invoked  when  she  stopped  the  aggressor's  behavior  will  be  applied  just  as  faithfully  to  protect  the 
child  should  he  or  she  ever  be  a  vtotim  of  the  same  behavior.  Similariy,  she  might  respond  to  a  child  who  is 
experiencing  particular  stress  by  taking  that  child  on  her  lap.  Then,  if  others  demand  a  place  on  it  too,  she 
can  say  something  like,  "Joey  is  having  a  really  hard  time  today  and  needs  my  special  help  right  now.  On 
a  day  when  you  are  having  a  hard  time  uy  lap  will  t>e  here  for  you,  too.'" 
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Some  teachers  fear  that  rejection  of  the  secoiid  child's  request  for  lap  time  will  be  perceived  as  unfair  or 
unequal  treatment.  Research  on  parents'  socialization  of  their  children's  sense  of  justice  (R^^ss,  Tesia,  Kenyo, 
&  Lollis,  1990)  found  that  parents  "instill  a  sense  of  justice  in  their  children  to  the  extent  that  they  respect  their 
children's  views,  clearly  explain  the  logic  of  their  own  positions,  and  emphasize  equality  in  addressing  conflicts 
(p.  994).  We  suggest  that  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  treating  children  alike  and  treating  them 
equally.  Because  children's  needs,  feelings,  dispositions,  and  behavior  vary,  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat  them 
all  alike.  Instead,  a  healthy  social  environment  is  one  in  which  children's  individual  differences  and  needs  are 
responded  to  with  equal  concern  and  respect.  In  the  second  part  of  the  two  teacher  statements  suggested 
above,  the  teacher  conveys  the  idea  that  the  children  are  in  a  just  environment  -  one  where  all  children's 
needs  are  taken  with  the  same  seriousness  as  they  arise. 


Appealing  to  Children's  Good  Sense 

Giving  children  responsibility  for  developing  some  of  the  classroom  procedures  and  mies  signals  to  them  that 
the  teacher  assumes  that  children's  motives  are  genuine  and  sensible.  For  example,  rf  children  are  wort<ing 
on  a  project,  perhaps  building  a  house  together,  and  efforts  are  hampered  by  too  many  children  working  on 
the  project  at  the  same  time,  the  teacher  can  suggest  that  they  devetop  a  schedule  so  that  small  groups  can 
take  turns  wori<ing  on  it.  If  their  schedule  does  not  turn  out  very  well,  they  can  evaluate  it,  discuss  the  flaws, 
revise  it,  and  try  again.  If  the  adults  make  most  of  the  decisions  and  rules  governing  social  participation, 
children  are  deprived  of  opportunities  to  use  their  judgment  and  exercise  their  good  sense. 

Studies  of  self-attribution  processes  suggest  that  when  we  address  children  belioving  that  they  are  capable 
of  approaching  social  conflicts  and  problems  sensibly,  they  are  apt  to  think  of  themselves  as  sensible  and 
responsible.  Such  setf-attributions  make  it  more  likely  that  children  will  manifest  their  problem-solving, 
constructive,  and  other  prosocial  disposnions.  Cleariy,  some  children  are  more  sensible  than  others. 
However,  when  teachers  assume  that  children  are  usually  motivated  to  engage  in  constructive  and  productive 
activities,'  teachers  are  likely  to  support  and  strengthen  the  chikJren's  dispositions  to  behave  responsibly  and 
sensibly. 


Character  Definition 

Most  adults  tend  to  define  chiWren's  characters  very  eariy.  We  define  subgroups  as  Ihe  quiet  ones",  "the 
noisy  ones",  Ihe  easy  ones",  and  "the  difficult  ones".  Or  we  define  individuals  with  such  designations  as  "the 
class  ctown",  "the  whiner,  "the  defiant  one",  and  so  forth.  To  some  extent,  defining  children's  characters  is 
a  type  of  shorthand  and  serves  as  a  way  of  avoiding  information  overioad.  However,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  chiWren  tend  to  bring  their  behavior  into  line  with  the  way  they  are  defined  by  those  who  are 
significant  to  them.  Rabiner  and  Cole  (1989)  speculate  that  one  reason  unpopular  children  experience 
repeated  rejection  is  not  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  behave  in  socially  skilled  ways,  but  that  they  expect 
to  be  disliked  and  that  this  expectatton  prevents  them  from  using  the  skills  they  have  in  their  repertoires. 

Rabiner  and  Cole  (1989)  reasoned  that  if  they  couW  induce  rejected  chikJren  to  believe  they  were  well-liked 
by  their  playmates,  their  behavior  would  become  nx)re  confident  and  skilled,  and  they  would  in  tum  by  more 
accepted  by  their  peers.  This  was  in  fact  what  happened.  The  rates  of  acceptance  by  others  did  not  change 
for  a  control  group  whose  seiNattributions  were  not  changed. 

Even  adults  have  difficulty  breaking  out  of  the  character  definitions  their  families  tong  ago  assigned  to  them. 
We  have  heard  many  examples  of  adults  who  feel  quite  capable  and  competent  among  their  friends  and 
colleagues.  When  they  visit  their  families,  however,  they  are  treated  the  way  they  were  defined  as  children 
(e.g.,  indecisive,  clumsy,  timid),  and  they  behave  the  way  the  family  members  expect  them  to.  If  adults  cannot 
resist  the  definitions  of  significant  others,  we  can  easily  see  that  chiklren  would  feel  compelled  to  behave  as 
they  believe  they  are  expected  to.  Children  defined  as  class  ctowns  might  feel  they  let  others  down  if  they 
fail  to  amuse  one  and  all  as  expected! 

Teachers  often  hear  from  other  teachers  about  a  child  who  is  particularly  diffk:ult.  Teachers  often  develop 
characterizattons  that  cause  them  to  focus  on  children's  weaknesses  and  overlook  their  strengths.  This  occurs 
even  for  children  whose  behavior  is  not  particularty  difficult.  Because  character  definitions  have  the  effect  of 
self-fulfilling  prophecies,  a  teacher  can  help  break  a  negative  cycle  by  resisting  the  tendency  to  reinforce  the 
negative  definition  of  the  child.  A  strategy  teachers  have  found  helpful  is  to  imagine  what  particular  chiklren 
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would  be  like  without  the  difficutty  that  is  causing  the  definitional  problem.  Thinking  carefully  and  deeply  about 
these  children,  the  teacher  creates  in  her  mind  as  full  a  ptoture  as  she  can  of  how  they  would  behave,  what 
they  wouW  say,  how  they  wouW  move,  interact,  and  talk  if  they  were  free  from  whatever  difficulties  they  have. 
Once  this  picture  of  what  the  children  could  be  like  is  fully  developed,  the  teacher  can  then  respond  to  the 
children  as  she  has  inr^gined  them  to  be. 

Our  experience  with  this  approach  suggests  that  it  is  helpful  because  the  new  definition  of  a  child's  character 
helps  the  teacher  notice  positive  behaviors  she  had  been  unaware  of  before.  The  negative  definition  of  the 
child's  character  had  caused  the  teacher  to  focus  on  problematic  behaviors  and  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
their  manifestation,  so  that  she  failed  to  notice  the  child's  feeble  and  ineffective  attempts  to  interact 
competently.  The  positive  characterization  helps  the  teacher  to  respond  to  the  child  more  positively,  which 
in  turn  increases  the  chances  that  the  chiW  will  use  his  or  her  underdeveloped  skills  and  thus  shift  into  a 
productive  recursive  cycle. 

The  strategy  recommended  here  for  helping  children  with  particularty  difficult  characteristics  is  another  form 
of  appealing  to  chiklren's  good  sense  as  discussed  above.  In  both  strategies,  the  teachers'  expectations  can 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  chiWren's  behavtor.  And  in  both,  the  point  is  not  to  manipulate  children,  but  to 
realize  how  potent,  though  often  subtle,  the  attitudes  and  statements  of  teachers  can  be  in  promoting  or 
discouraging  the  acceptance  of  "difficult"  children  by  others  in  the  class. 


Allowing  Tlnne  to  Ohseive 

Some  chiWren  require  time  and  freedom  to  obsen/e  others  in  action  before  they  attempt  social  interaction. 
A  child  may  seem  to  be  spending  inordinate  amounts  of  time  painting  at  the  easel,  when  he  or  she  is  in  fact 
keeping  one  eye  on  the  other  chiWren  and  checking  out  what  happens  to  those  who  play  with  this  one  and 
that  one,  what  areas  of  play  might  be  the  least  stressful  for  a  beginner,  whom  not  to  antagonize,  or  who  might 
be  a  pushover  if  a  conflk:t  arises. 

Some  children  take  longer  than  others  to  develop  tmst  in  adults  outside  the  family.  Children's  sense  of  tmst 
and  affection  for  the  teacher  can  form  the  basis  of  their  desire  to  meet  the  teacher's  expectations.  If  ail  other 
aspects  of  children's  functioning  raise  no  alarms,  giving  them  time  to  obsen/e  and  ease  into  group  participation 
is  likely  to  be  an  effective  approach. 


Helping  Children  Cope  with  Adversity 

Teachers  help  to  educate  children's  feelings  and  emotions  in  the  way  they  respond  to  their  manifestation 
(Power,  1985;  Leavitt  &  Power,  1989).  Thus  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  teachers  is  to  help  children 
distinguish  between  what  is  a  tragedy  and  what  is  not.  A  classroom  climate  can  become  very  contentious  if 
many  of  its  members  treat  every  other  reversal  as  a  personal  tragedy.  Young  chiklren  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  believe  that  it  is  a  disaster  if  they  miss  a  tum  with  a  toy.  Children  do  not  always  have  to  get 
what  they  want.  When  one  child  knocks  down  another's  btocks,  it  is  unfortunate  and  annoying,  but  not  a 
disaster;  rrwst  structures  can  be  rebuilt.  If  incidents  of  this  kind  occur  frequently,  then  other  principles  of 
teaching  and  cunriculum  have  to  be  considered. 

Similariy,  children  do  not  have  to  be  liked  or  accepted  by  all  the  chiklren  in  their  group  all  the  time.  If 
indivklual  children  complain  that  another  child  does  not  like  them,  the  teacher  can  acknowledge  that  the  event 
is  regrettable  and  remind  them  that  they  have  other  friends;  or  she  can  let  them  know  that  she  is  glad  they 
are  in  the  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  someone  is  suffering,  is  in  real  pain,  is  hurt,  or  is  about  to  move  away  and  be 
separated  from  loved  ones,  it  is  appropriate  to  experience  deep  sorrow,  and  teachers  can  reassure  children 
that  the  sadness,  though  hard  to  bear,  will  subskJe. 

If  children  make  an  inordinate  fuss  about  not  getting  a  tum  with  a  toy  or  about  accidental  damage  inflicted  on 
their  work,  the  teacher  can  say  something  like,  "I  know  you're  disappointed,  but  there  are  other  things  available 
for  you  to  play  with",  or  "I  agree  it's  annoying  when  your  wori<  is  spoiled,  but  you  can  make  it  again."  These 
are  the  sort  of  statements  teachers  can  use  to  validate  a  child's  feelings  without  agreeing  that  they  are 
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appropriate.  Ttie  use  of  such  statements  minimizes  the  chances  of  the  classroom  climate  being  marked  by 
excessive  enrK)tional  outbursts. 

The  Teacher  as  Model 

Because  modeling  is  such  a  powerful  way  of  learning,  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  teacher  to  be  particularly  alert 
to  her  interactfons  with  the  children  (O'Conner,  1969,  1972).  For  example,  when  she  is  helping  to  resolve 
conflicts  or  is  making  suggestfons  to  chikJren  about  their  interactkjns  with  others,  the  teacher  can  make  sure 
she  is  interacting  rather  than  lecturing.  Sometimes  the  interactton  will  involve  finding  out  what  happened  and 
what  each  child's  goals  were  when  the  conflict  or  problem  occurred.  Soliciting  the  children's  reaction  to  the 
teacher's  suggestions  (e.g.,  "Would  it  help  if  you  put  up  your  buildings  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mat?")  is  also 
appropriate  at  times.  As  long  as  the  question  put  to  the  children  is  genuine  and  not  an  oblkjue  command,  the 
children  can  see  this  strategy  as  a  nnodel  of  how  to  approach  conflfcts.  Not  every  suggestion  needs  to  be 
handled  in  this  way.  But  soliciting  the  children's  kJeas  and  remaining  open  to  the  cues  in  their  behavior  helps 
the  teacher  to  make  infomned  suggestions.  Solicit.ng  infomoation  and  ideas  from  children  nrwdels  an  interactive 
style  of  relating  to  others  and  seeking  solutions  to  problems. 


111.  Specific  Teaching  Strategies 

Fostering  Social  Understanding 

A  number  of  the  components  of  friendship-making  skills  have  been  klentified.  Extensive  research  comparing 
well-liked  children  with  those  who  are  not  well-liked  indicates  that  social  knowledge  plays  a  significant  role  in 
Initiating  and  maintaining  successful  relations  with  peers  (Gottman,  1983).  Some  children  need  help  to 
understand  that  some  peers  have  experiences,  backgrounds,  desires,  family  routines,  and  poinis  of  view  that 
differ  from  their  own.  The  following  discussion  covers  strategies  that  teachers  can  use  to  bring  about  this 
understanding. 

Arousing  ChUdron's  Empathy  and  Altruism,  in  some  contexts  it  is  appropriate  to  stimulate  children's 
empathk:  and  altruistic  disposittons.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  chiW  has  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  a  turn 
with  a  piece  of  equipment.  When  the  teacher  feels  that  the  chiW  who  is  using  the  equipment  should  yield  it 
to  the  chikj  who  is  waiting,  she  can  calmly  say,  "Robin  has  been  waiting  a  tong  time,  and  you  know  how  it 
feels  to  wait."  The  second  part  of  the  statement  is  made  in  a  straightfonward  manner  that  conveys  no 
accusation  of  meanness  or  shame  or  any  other  negative  characteristic.  Along  the  same  lines,  a  strategy  that 
may  be  partfculariy  important  in  the  case  of  aggressive  children  is  to  help  them  develop  some  understanding 
of  the  effect  of  their  actions  on  other  chiWren  and  of  others'  feelings  in  diffteutt  situations. 

Alerting  Children  to  Others'  Feelings  and  Interests,  In  appropriate  contexts  it  is  helpful  for  adults  to  alert 
children  to  others'  feelings  and  interests.  For  example,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  about  plans  for  an 
activity,  a  teacher  might  ask  one  child  or  several  chiWren  what  they  think  an  absent  child  might  prefer,  or  how 
that  chikJ  might  react  to  the  plans  that  have  been  devetoped  thus  far.  This  strategy  differs  from  the  one 
discussed  eariier  where  the  teacher  asked,  "How  do  you  think  the  others  wouW  feel  if  I  let  you  sit  on  my  lap?" 
This  question  is  an  indirect  attempt  on  the  teacher's  part  to  decline  the  chikJ^s  request  and  is  rarely  intended 
to  develop  understanding  and  insight.  The  strategy  recommended  here  is  intended  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  chiWren's  dispositions  to  anticipate  others'  feelings  and  to  be  aware  of  others'  interests.  When 
teachers  raise  these  issues,  they  convey  the  idea  that  general  sensitivity  to  others'  opinions,  interests,  and 
feelings  is  valued. 

We  obsen/ed  a  good  example  of  the  appropriate  use  of  this  strategy  in  a  class  of  four-year-olds.  The  teacher 
talked  with  them  about  four  absent  chiWren  who  were  expected  to  move  to  another  school  after  the  holidays. 
She  began  the  discussion  by  telling  them  which  chiWren  would  not  be  returning  and  saying,  "I  think  it  would 
be  ntee  if  our  class  gave  them  something  to  help  them  remember  their  time  with  us.  Any  kJeas  about  what 
we  couW  do?"  About  half  of  the  group  offered  suggestions;  nriost  of  the  others  reacted  to  the  suggestions 
offered.  The  discussio/  ended  with  general  agreement  that  the  children  shoukl  prepare  a  picture  for  each  of 
the  departing  chiWren  to  hang  up  in  his  or  her  new  home.  Further  discusston  led  the  group  to  divide 
themselves  into  four  groups;  each  group  volunteered  to  produce  a  picture  for  one  of  the  departing  classmates. 
The  teacher  then  led  the  whole  group  in  a  discussion  of  what  the  group's  members  thought  each  of  the 
departing  students  would  find  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  about  their  experience  in  the  class.  During  the 
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discussion,  children  shared  their  recollections  of  each  of  their  absent  classmates'  interests,  favorite  field  trips, 
and  so  forth.  The  pictures  that  the  four  groups  enthusiastically  produced  were  delightfully  detailed  and 
personalized. 

This  strategy  need  not  be  used  only  in  the  context  of  conflict.  It  is  appropriate  for  any  context  in  which  a 
variety  of  feelings  and  opinions  are  present  -  not  just  for  contexts  involving  injury  or  crisis.  The  goal  of  the 
strategy  is  to  develop  children's  dispositions  to  speculate  and  to  predict  and  anticipate  the  responses  and 
feelings  of  peers  to  various  events  and  experiences. 

Encouraging  Altomatlve  Interpretations  of  Behavior,  Sometimes  children  assign  negative  labels  to  peers 
who  are  different  or  difficult  or  whom  they  dislike.  They  may  try  to  nickname  a  classmate  as  "^veirdo"  or  "nerd" 
or  apply  to  the  classmate  the  current,  favorite  insult.  A  teacher  can  cultivate  a  constructive  social  environment 
by  encouraging  the  accusers  to  consider  other  ways  of  interpreting  the  labeled  child's  behavior.  The  teacher 
might  mention  that  the  labeled  chiW  is  new  to  the  class  or  that  the  chiU's  family  does  things  differently. 
Whether  the  teacher  happens  upon  the  coaect  interpretation  of  the  labeled  child's  unique  characteristics  does 
not  really  matter.  The  important  point  is  to  communfcate  to  the  labeling  children  that  she  expects  them  to  think 
about  reasons  for  the  differences  among  the  children  in  the  class,  that  she  accepts  the  differences,  and  that 
she  expects  the  chikjren  to  respect  the  differences. 

From  time  to  time,  teachens  are  confronted  with  children  who  tend  to  disrupt  large  or  small  group  discussions 
or  work  by  making  comments  unrelated  to  the  situation,  and  whose  comments  are  described  as  "off-the-wair. 
Unfortunately,  such  chiUren  are  readily  labeled  by  their  peers  as  'Nveirdos".  In  some  such  cases,  the  behavior 
is  the  result  of  insensitivity  to  their  peers'  interests  and  inability  to  read  social  situations  accurately.  In  other 
cases,  the  chikj  changes  the  subject  because  he  or  she  cannot  contribute  to  it  and  feels  left  out.  Others  may 
behave  this  way  because  they  are  way  ahead  of  their  peers  on  the  subject  and  lack  patience  with  those 
behind  them.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  children  need  the  teacher's  assistance  if  they  are  to  learn  to 
participate  in  group  discussions  in  an  appropriate  manner  by  gaining  insight  into  social  situations. 

In  the  first  two  cases,  a  teacher  can  help  by  offering  suggestions  about  topics  that  might  interest  children  or 
by  indtoating  topics  likely  to  interest  partkxilar  children.  In  the  third  case,  the  teacher  can  encourage  the  child 
to  be  more  patient  and  at  the  same  time  can  valkjate  the  child's  feelings  by  indtoating  that  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  wait  when  a  discussion  is  going  slowly.  The  teacher's  remarks  should  not  be  heavy-handed,  nor  should 
they  imply  that  the  chikiren  are  in  any  way  selfish  or  mean. 

Helping  Children  Discover  Common  Ground.  The  devetopment  of  friendships  can  often  be  eased  when 
woukJ-be  friends  discover  interests,  experiences,  or  preferences  they  hokj  in  common  (Gottman.  1983).  A 
teacher  can  prime  the  pump  by  indtoating  what  interests  or  experiences  one  child  hokjs  in  common  with 
another  child.  These  shared  interests  may  form  the  basis  of  a  soiki  friendship.  So.  for  example,  a  teacher 
might  say  to  a  child,  "Jenny  also  collects  shells",  or  "Jimmy  is  interested  in  dinosaurs  too."  When  a  child  is 
eager  to  share  news  about  a  trip  to  the  chikJren's  museum,  the  teacner  might  say.  "Don't  forget  to  tell  Jean 
about  what  you  saw.  She  went  there  last  week." 

This  strategy  is  consistent  with  the  nyore  genera!  strategy  of  referring  children  to  one  another  so  that  they 
devetop  the  dispositton  to  share  thoughts  and  feelings  and  to  recount  experiences  to  each  other.  This  practice 
can  foster  a  pattem  of  frequent  chiW-chikj  interactton  so  that  communication  does  not  always  have  to  be 
directed  to  adults  or  pass  through  them. 


Strengthening  Interactive  Skills 

Approach  Strategies.  Some  chiWren  find  it  easier  to  enter  ongoing  play  groups  when  they  are  able  to  use 
opening  gambits.  Depending  on  the  chikJ,  the  suggestion  can  be  quite  indirect  or  very  specific.  As  suggested 
in  the  discussbn  above,  if  individual  chikiren  are  making  good  progress  in  verbal  interactive  skills,  the  teacher 
can  discuss  with  them  what  they  have  tried  and  what  they  think  they  shoukj  try  next.  But  in  the  case  of  a^hild 
just  getting  started  on  interactive  play  and  with  few  verbal  skills,  the  teacher  can  be  more  direct.  Suggestions 
could  include  statements  such  as,  "Go  to  Jane  arxJ  say,  'Can  I  work  on  this  side  of  the  building?'"  The  teacher 
shouW  nnodel  the  appropriate  tone  for  the  request.  A  teacher  who  wishes  to  take  a  more  indirect  approach 
coukJ  suggest  that  the  chiki  ask  other  chikjren  what  they  are  planning,  doing,  or  nuking.  Chikiren  can  also 
ask  how  they  might  be  able  to  help.  It  should  be  noted  that  approaches  to  groups  are  likely  to  be  successful 
if  the  approacher  makes  positive  comments  about  what  the  group  is  doing. 
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Verbal  Approaches.  Verbal  skills  play  a  critical  role  in  social  interaction,  ^ven  in  the  eariy  years.  Teachers 
can  help  children  develop  vert^al  skills  by  indfcating  to  the  chiWren  ways  in  wri;ch  they  can  state  their  feelings, 
desires,  and  ideas  clearly.  The  teacher's  knowledge  of  each  chiW  provides  a  basis  on  which  the  teacher  can 
offer  suggested  phrases  at  the  appropriate  level  of  complexity.  For  one  chiW,  the  suggestion  might  be,  "Say 
to  Ann,  Please  pass  me  that  crayon',  or  'I  want  to  use  the  paint  brush  a  bit  longer*.-  For  another  child,  the 
suggestion  might  be,  "Let  Jimmy  know  that  it  bothers  you  when  he  makes  the  table  shake/  In  some  cases, 
it  is  useful  to  suggest  topfcs  for  conversation.  The  specificity  of  the  siiggestions  offered  shoukJ  depend  on  the 
teacher's  assessment  of  the  child's  competoncies. 

Turn-Taking  Skills.  Parents  and  teachers  often  urge  young  children  to  share  their  possessions.  But  more 
often  than  not,  the  appropriate  behavior  is  turn-taking.  A  large  part  of  social  interaction  requires  tum-taking. 
Conversattons,  discussions,  carrying  one's  weight  in  the  househokl  duties,  and  using  the  amenities  all  involve 
some  fomn  of  coordinated  tum-taking.  Tum-taking  involves  being  able  to  detect  cues  in  the  partner's  behavior 
indicating  that  the  other  is  about  to  bring  his  or  her  turn  to  an  end.  discerning  what  rroment  would  be  the  most 
propitious  to  press  for  one's  turn,  and  so  forth.  Mastery  of  these  skills  takes  time  and  lots  of  experience. 

One  of  the  comnwn  complaints  that  young  chiWren  bring  to  their  teachers  is  that  another  child  will  not  allow 
them  to  have  a  turn  with  an  object  or  piece  of  equipment  in  short  supply.  As  suggestad  above,  most  of  these 
cases  can  be  resolved  by  encouraging  children  to  return  to  the  situatwn  and  ask  for  a  tum.  The  teacher 
should  indfcate  that  if  that  does  not  help,  the  children  shoukJ  come  back  and  consider  another  strategy  with 
the  teacher.  ChiWren  who  resist  the  request  to  give  a  tum  beyond  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  can  be 
reminded  that  others  are  waiting. 

Two  further  considerations  discussed  above  shouW  be  kept  in  mind  here.  One  is  that  the  type  of  incident  in 
question  sometimes  provides  appropriate  contexts  for  arousing  chiWren's  capacity  for  empathy  and  altruism. 
This  can  be  done  by  telling  the  individual  chiWren  something  like,  "^ou  know  how  it  feels  to  wait  for  a  turn  for 
a  long  time."  The  bask:  principle  here  is  to  appeal  to  a  resisting  chiW's  capacity  for  generosity  and  good 
sense.  If  this  strategy  fails,  the  teacher  must  intercede  after  a  suitable  waiting  period  by  offering,  without 
rancor,  a  simple  explanatton  such  as,  "I  think  Robin  has  waited  long  enough."  The  explanation  can  be 
followed  with  a  friendly  chat  about  other  activities  the  chiW  might  find  of  interest.  This  will  prevent  such 
incidents  from  becoming  the  major  content  of  a  resisting  chlW's  relattonship  with  the  teacher. 

Negotiating  Skills.  Many  aspects  of  social  interaction  involve  negotiation  among  participants  as  to  the 
sequence,  staicture,  and  general  give-and-take  of  the  interaction.  Successful  negotiation  involves  being  able 
to  guess  fairiy  accurately  what  will  appeal  to  another  chiW  and  being  able  to  make  a  deal  in  which  each 
partteipant's  preferences  or  needs  are  considered  (Rubin  &  Everett,  1982).  Kurdek  and  Krile  (1982)  found  that 
sociometric  status  -  which  indicates  how  well  individuals  are  liked  by  their  peers  -  is  related  to  skill  in 
developing  compromises. 

Many  children  benefit  from  help  in  developing  skills  for  negotiating  and  compromising.  For  children  making 
progress  in  social  participation,  the  teacher  can  discuss  with  them  their  ideas  about  possible  compromises. 
However,  in  the  case  of  inexperienced  or  hesitant  chikJren,  the  teacher  can  offer  phrases  for  the  children  to 
use  and  can  suggest  some  bargains  that  couW  be  stajck.  For  example,  the  teacher  could  suggest  to  one  child 
that  he  or  she  say  to  another  child,  "I'll  poll  you  in  the  wagon  if  you  push  me  on  the  swing  after." 

Suggested  Reasons  for  Assertions.  Studies  indicate  that  well-liked  chikjren  are  more  able  than  their  less 
well-liked  peers  to  reduce  tension  in  play  by  offering  reasons  for  their  insistence  on  their  points  of  view 
(Gottman,  1983).  Sometimes  a  teacher  can  help  oy  suggesting  reasons  children  might  give  for  their  stance 
in  a  conflict.  In  research  comparing  popular  children  with  unpopular  children,  the  former  used  a  softened  form 
of  rejection  when  resisting  the  efforts  of  another  chikJ  to  play  or  direct  the  activity.  Hazen,  Black,  and  Fleming- 
Johnson  (1982)  found  the  popular  chikJren  tactfully  rejected  their  peers'  requests  and  demands.  Such  a 
rejection  might  be  expressed  with  words  like,  "I  can't  play  right  now  'cause  I  already  started  this  game,  but 
maybe  later,  OK?"  A  squabble  about  who  is  to  play  the  role  of  waitress  might  be  diffused  when  one  of  the 
children  insists  that  she  has  to  be  the  waitress  "Because  my  mommy  is  one!" 

Help  for  Bullies.  Even  in  the  preschool  perbd,  some  chikJren  are  capable  of  making  their  peers  do  things 
against  their  will  or  preventing  them  from  exercising  their  will.  Boys  who  manifest  this  pattern  are  usually 
labeled  "bullies",  while  giris  are  described  as  "bossy".  A  teacher  has  to  be  concerned  about  both  the  bully  and 
the  bossy  child  and  those  whose  failure  to  resist  may  cause  them  to  become  easy  targets  for  such  aggression. 
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While  bullies  appear  to  be  strong  and  to  get  what  they  want  from  their  social  situation,  they  may  nevertheless 
feel  unlikable  and  suffer  from  low  self-esteem.  Children  who  are  persistently  aggressive  are  usually  a  problem 
to  themselves  and  to  others.  This  behavior  pattern  is  highly  conrelated  with  low  sociometric  standing  among 
peers,  is  the  most  stable  over  time,  and  is  the  most  predictive  of  later  life  difficulties  (Parker  &  Asher,  1987). 
Coie  and  Dodge  (1983)  found  the  most  highly  stable  behavioral  traits  among  children  who  were  described  by 
their  peers  as  "dismptive"  and  "starts  fights".  Children  rejected  for  these  behaviors  seldom  outgrow  them  on 
their  own. 

Children  who  are  chronically  aggressive  or  who  bully  other  children  should  be  distinguished  from  those  who 
are  appropriately  assertive  in  defending  their  rights  or  who  engage  in  a  c^^rtain  arrount  of  rough  and  tumble 
play.  In  addition,  a  transitory  period  of  more  pronounced  aggressiveness  may  be  a  step  towards  maturity  on 
the  part  of  a  child  who  has  passively  yielded  to  others'  assertions  or  has  habitually  withdrawn  to  adult 
protection  (Maccoby,  1980).  Because  aggression  canries  a  high  cost,  it  is  usually  discarded  in  favor  of  mature 
techniques. 

But  aggression  sometimes  carries  short-term  benefits  and  is  not  always  discarded.  In  one  study,  Maccoby 
(1980)  noted  that  three  quarters  of  aggressive  acts  by  one  preschool  child  against  another  met  with  positive 
consequences  for  the  aggressors;  that  is,  the  aggressor  got  what  he  or  she  wanted.  Furthermore,  when 
bullies  succeeded  in  getting  what  they  wanted,  the  chances  of  their  using  the  same  method  in  the  future 
inaeased.  Children  who  continue  to  use  aggression  as  a  tool  and  fail  to  adopt  wore  mature  techniques  within 
a  short  period  need  help  in  breaking  a  potentially  dangerous  cycle.  Some  children  may  be  motivated  to 
change  their  behavtor  if  they  are  helped  to  urxierstand  the  connectton  between  their  low  social  status  and  their 
aggressiveness.  Others  require  direct  teacher  intervention  in  curbing  their  aggressive  impulses  and  in 
understanding  how  their  behavtor  affects  others. 

Most  chiWren  probably  benefit  at  one  time  or  another  from  help  in  handling  a  bully.  Some  children,  however, 
have  particular  drtficutty  in  standing  up  to  bullies.  Dodge  and  Coie  (1989)  suggest  that  there  is  increasing 
awareness  of  the  role  of  the  vkrtim  in  a  bully-victim  relationship.  Preliminary  research  suggests  that  the  bully 
is  not  randomly  aggressive  toward  other  children,  but  frequently  has  favorite  victims. 

Teachers  often  attempt  to  modify  bullying  behavtor  by  asking  the  bully  questions  like,  "How  would  you  like 
someone  to  do  X  to  you?"  Questions  of  that  nature  ask  young  children  to  be  more  analytical  and  reflective 
than  they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  be.  Such  questtons  usually  yield  a  statement  like,  "I  don't  care",  or  some 
other  noncommittal  response.  We  recommend  a  twofokJ  approach.  The  first  part  of  the  strategy  is  to  teach 
children  who  are  being  vtetimized  by  bullies  how  to  respond  to  their  demands  gracefully.  If  vkrtims  respond 
pugnactously,  they  will  surely  fail,  because  bullies  are  usually  good  at  gettir^  their  way.  Counteraggression 
sancttons  bullies'  use  of  their  preferred  and  well-practised  style  of  interaction.  Teachers  can  suggest  to 
potential  vfctims  that  they  can  resist  calmly. 

Second,  when  appropriate  to  the  competence  of  individuals  in  the  incident,  the  teacher  can  suggest  that  they 
let  bullies  or  bossy  chiWren  know  how  they  feel  about  them.  For  potential  vfctims  who  are  less  articulate,  the 
teacher  can  offer  a  phrase  to  use,  and  she  can  model  the  graceful  but  assertive  tone  in  which  to  use  it.  Thus 
the  teacher  coukJ  say  to  a  chikJ  protesting  being  pushed  by  a  bully,  "Say  to  Robin,  1  don't  like  to  be  pushed!'" 
The  tone  should  not  hint  at  the  ternptatton  adult?  often  have  to  just  give  the  bully  what  he  desen/esi  The 
teacher  should  also  explain  to  the  bully  how  the  vkrtim  feels.  These  explanations  should  not  imply  that  the 
teacher  rejects  the  bully  or  bossy  child.  If  this  twofold  strategy  fails  to  diminish  the  bossy  or  bullying  behavior, 
the  teacher  must  step  in  more  firmly  to  reduce  it  as  it  unfoWs. 

Pairing  Children.  In  some  cases,  it  is  useful  to  pair  a  less  well-liked  child  with  a  more  popular  (but  not  the 
most  popular)  child  when  the  chikJren  are  to  undertake  a  particular  task.  Such  pairings  should  be  made  firmly, 
not  sentimentally,  and  wrthout  any  hint  to  the  wore  popular  chikl  that  he  or  she  is  being  a  martyr  and  deserves 
a  medal.  If  the  more  popular  chiW  protests  the  assignment,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  accept  the  protest  matter-of- 
factly,  but  insist  firmly  and  without  fuss  that  the  assignment  t>e  earned  out  expeditiously.  The  teacher's 
insistence  conveys  to  the  chikJren  involved,  and  possibly  to  those  observing  from  the  sidelines,  that  she 
expects  ChikJren  to  work  together  even  if  they  are  not  best  friends  and  that  children  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  like  each  other  to  work  together. 

Tattling.  From  time  to  time,  a  teacher  is  confronted  with  a  chikl  who  seeks  attentfon  through  tattling  or  telling 
tales  about  other  chikJren.  Instead  of  accepting  and  acting  on  the  information  offered,  the  teacher  can  send 
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the  child  back  to  the  situatton  and  ask  him  or  her  to  remind  the  others  about  the  fuies.  Again,  this  suggestion 
is  best  made  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

In  an  unpublished  pitot  study  with  kindergarten  children,  McClellan  (1989)  found  that  tattling  correlated 
moderately  with  aggression.  Anecdotal  evidence  indicated  that  chiUren  who  tattled  aboul  one  another  tendtd 
to  respond  aggressively  to  conflict  and  to  tell  tales  about  others  at  higher  than  average  rates.  Both  tendencies: 
might  be  related  to  ineffective  strategies  for  dealing  with  confltot.  But  in  some  cases,  telling  tales  is  related 
to  high  needs  for  adult  attentton  or  approval. 

By  the  time  chiWren  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  teachers  can  help  them  understand  when  they  should  inform 
the  teacher  that  another's  behavtor  is  endangering  persons  or  property.  During  the  preschool  and  kindergarten 
years,  children  are  not  yet  able  to  recognize  such  instances,  arxl  adults  must  accept  responsibility  for 
nrvonitoring  where  the  children  are  and  the  potential  risks  of  the  situatfons  they  are  in. 


Summary 

Various  strategies  have  been  outlined.  Some  of  them  address  the  range  of  general  social  difficulties  that 
teachers  of  young  chiWren  inevitably  encounter,  and  others  address  specifk:  difficutties.  As  far  as  we  know, 
nothing  wori<s  for  all  children,  and  ail  of  the  strategies  we  have  recommended  can  be  overdone!  Many 
children  with  social  difffculties  require  more  specialized  help  than  the  teacher  can  provide.  However,  we  know 
from  our  own  experience  and  the  experiences  of  many  of  our  students  who  teach  young  children  that  spending 
a  little  time  alone  with  a  child  -  perhaps  ten  minutes  a  day  for  a  week  or  two  -  can  often  help  the  child  make 
a  big  step  in  a  positive  direction.  The  time  spent  alone  with  the  teacher,  doing  something  simple  and 
pleasurable,  often  reassures  individual  children  that  the  teacher  really  cares  about  them.  Time  alone  is  not 
only  valuable  for  the  chiW;  it  can  also  help  a  teacher  to  focus  on  the  child's  positive  attributes. 


iV.  Provision  of  Worthwhile  Activities 

Some  activities  are  more  conducive  to  peer  interadton  than  others.  The  way  teachers  plan  and  arrange  the 
environment  and  play  activities  influences  children's  opportunities  to  acquire  and  practise  social  skills.  Many 
of  the  behavior  problems  dealt  with  by  sending  a  chiW  to  the  thinking  chair,  for  example,  may  be  -  at  least  in 
part  •  due  to  an  inadequate  classroom  organization  or  a  curriculum  that  is  unresponsive  to  the  developmental 
level  and  needs  of  the  partkxilar  child.  Stmctural  concerns  that  migiit  influence  the  social  life  of  the  classroom 
group  include  the  class  size,  the  kind  of  space  used,  the  variety  and  types  of  equipment  available,  the 
schedule  of  activities,  teacher-chiW  ratk)s,  the  age  range  of  the  children,  and  the  content  of  the  curriculum  (see 
Katz,  Evangetou,  &  Hartman,  1990).  Informal  actry/rties  such  as  spontaneous  dramatto  play  and  group  project 
wor1<  (Katz  &  Cliand,  1989),  in  which  chiWren  explore  and  investigate  a  topic  of  real  interest  to  them,  build  and 
make  things  together,  and  report  their  wori<  to  each  other,  can  provide  important  contexts  for  peer  interaction 
and  genuine  cooperation.  The  foltowing  discussion  examines  some  of  the  aspects  of  classroom  provision  that 
facilitate  positive  social  development  in  the  classroom. 


Balancing  Individual  and  Group  Activities 

For  the  nK)St  part,  chikJren  acquire  and  strengthen  their  social  understanding  and  skills  in  the  context  of 
engaging  in  worthwhile  activities  with  each  other.  The  principle  implied  by  this  is  that  an  early  childhood 
cuniculum  shouW  strive  to  achieve  a  balance  between  activities  designed  for  indivkJual  effort  and  those 
requiring  or  inviting  group  cooperative  efforts.  It  appears  that  most  early  chiUhood  programs  overemphasize 
individual  effort  and  products  at  the  expense  of  activities  in  which  cooperation  is  essential.  Activities  and  tasks 
in  which  interaction  makes  a  real  difference  to  what  is  planned,  experienced,  and  accomplished  shoukJ  be 
given  as  much  attention  as  those  designed  for  solitary  activity,  in  the  eariy  years,  the  time  allocated  to  various 
kinds  of  activities  should  be  balanced  so  that  opportunities  for  cooperative  and  spontaneous  interaction  and 
dramatte  play  are  available  on  a  daily  basis. 
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Curriculum  Approaches 

Sometimes  changes  in  the  structure  and  content  of  the  program  have  a  greater  impact  on  group  and  individual 
social  behavior  than  does  direct  intervention  in  an  indlviduars  behavior.  Although  there  is  some  evidence  on 
the  relationship  between  curriculum  approaches  and  social  outcomes,  it  is  not  abundant.  Bruner  (1986)  found 
that  children  who  participated  in  some  sort  of  high-level  intellectual  activity  at  some  time  during  the  day 
increased  the  richness  and  con^Dlexity  of  their  spontaneous  play. 

A  recent  study  indicates  that  classroom  structures  and  procedures  can  have  enduring  personal  and  societal 
consequences.  In  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  Perry  Preschool  Project,  conducted  by  Schweinhart,  Weikart, 
and  Lamer  (1986),  the  long-term  effects  of  three  preschool  programs  on  children  from  low-income  families 
were  examined.  Although  different  in  other  respects,  two  of  the  preschool  programs  emphasized  helping 
children  develop  positive  social  skills  and  provkled  a  relatively  informal  context  in  which  opportunities  for  social 
interaction  were  plentiful.  In  the  third  program,  which  was  formal,  teacher-directed,  rapid-fire,  and  drill-based, 
tne  child's  acquisition  of  social  skills  was  not  an  artk^ulated  goal  or  value. 

When  youths  who  had  attended  one  of  the  three  programs  were  corrpared  at  age  15.  little  difference  in  I.Q. 
or  academic  achievement  was  found.  These  youths  significantly  exceeded  members  of  the  control  group  in 
I.Q.  and  achievement  in  school.  However,  unlike  the  first  two  approaches,  the  direct  instruction  curriculum 
model  appeared  to  be  less  effective  in  mitigating  damaging  effects  of  the  kDw-income  environment  on  children's 
social  adjustment.  In  terms  of  frequency  of  delinquent  acte,  chikjren  who  had  been  in  classes  using  direct 
instruction  were  more  like  children  with  no  preschool  experience.  They  engaged  in  twice  as  many  delinquent 
acts  as  did  members  of  the  other  two  "jps.  These  acts  included  five  times  as  many  acts  of  property 
violence.  Children  from  the  direct  instructton  group  engaged  in  the  same  levels  of  drug  abuse  and  reported 
the  same  poor  family  relatk^ns,  tow  partk:ipation  in  sports,  and  low  expectattons  for  educational  attainment  as 
did  chikJren  with  no  preschool  experience. 

Another  difference  between  the  program  types  involves  chiWren's  opportunity  for  control  in  their  choice  of 
activity.  Both  the  Perry  Preschool  and  the  traditional  preschool  consistently  offered  children  opportunities  to 
be  self-directed  in  their  choice  of  activity,  while  the  activities  were  mostly  teacher-directed  in  the  direct 
instruction  approach. 

Haskins  (1985)  found  that  preschoolers  who  had  been  in  a  fomial  academic  program  showed  increased  levels 
of  aggression  in  elementary  school.  Children  in  the  control  group,  who  attended  a  traditional  preschool 
program,  showed  significantly  less  aggression.  TYtese  findings  are  consistent  with  other  research  (see 
Johnson,  Johnson,  Holubee,  &  Roy,  1984)  that  suggests  a  positive  relattonship  between  indicators  of 
psychotogical  health  and  educattonal  models  that  encourage  social  interactton  and  devek)pment  in  students. 
The  findings  are  signiffcant  because  they  underscore  the  inportarwe  of  providing  adequate  opportunity  for 
children  to  socialize  and  learn  from  one  another  in  informal  contexts. 

Children  who  leam  that  they  have  the  capacity  and  opportunity  to  exert  control  over  their  actions  eariy  in  life 
may  come  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  actfons.  Katz  and  Chard  (1989)  have  suggested  that  an  optimum 
rather  than  a  minimum  or  maximum  anrwunt  of  informality  in  the  classroom  be  sought.  A  program  has 
maximum  informality  when  it  has  few  routines,  little  adult  input  and  guidarwe,  and  whers  it  rarely  includes  group 
projects.  Minimum  infomriality  occurs  when  a  program  imposes  on  the  chiWren  many  rules  and  routines  and 
a  great  deal  of  adult  direction  and  little  opportunity  for  children  to  make  deciswns  or  choices.  Thus  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  encouraging  healthy  social  devetopment  in  children  is  the  teacher's  provision  of 
an  environment  conducive  to  socialization  by  providing  ample  time  for  chikjren  to  socialize  with  one  another 
and  to  nnake  choices  and  decisbns  about  their  play  and  work  with  guidance  to  facilitate  productive,  satisfying, 
and  interesting  experiences. 

Piaget  (Kamii,  1973)  emphasized  the  importance  of  peers  in  children's  social  and  cognitive  development.  It 
is  with  peers  that  the  child  must  confront  the  beliefs  of  those  who  see  things  differently.  By  hearing  different 
ideas  and  having  their  kjeas  challenged,  children  begin  to  reexamine  them.  Social  interactton  with  peers  is, 
in  Piaget's  view,  a  natural  source  of  paradox  or  disequilibrium,  which  stimulates  social  and  cognitive  growth. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  one  could  predk:t  that  children  who  do  not  experience  a  "normal  amount  of  peer 
interactton  consistently  over  a  number  of  years  may  evklence  deficits  in  social  cognitive  development"  (Rubin, 
1983). 
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Types  of  Materials  and  Activities 

Some  kinds  of  equipment,  toys,  and  materials  elicit  considerably  more  complex  social  interaction  among 
cliildren  tlian  do  others.  Sociodramatic  play,  house  play,  doll  play,  and  play  wrth  blocks  and  trucks  are  more 
likely  to  elfcit  peer  interactton  than  play  with  puzzles,  easels,  paper,  and  day. 

Connolly  and  Doyle  (1983)  found  that  chikJren  who  engaged  in  frequent  and  complex  fantasy  play  with  peers 
were  more  popular  and  demonstrated  greater  social  skill  than  dki  others.  But  it  is  difficult  to  know  which 
comes  first  •  play  experience  or  social  skills.  Researchers  have  also  found  that  fantasy  or  pretend  play  is 
more  positive,  sustained,  and  group-oriented  than  is  nonfantasy  play.  Pretend  play  may  be  the  activity  where 
preschool  chiklren  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  practise  social  skills  in  a  content  area  that  is  highly 
engaging.  Successful  social  pretend  play  requires  the  use  of  consklerable  skill  because  the  chikl  must 
integrate  two  or  more  viewpoints  -  his  or  her  own  and  those  of  other  chiWren  -  in  a  way  that  is  acceptable  and 
meaningful  to  all  and  is  consistent  with  the  story  line  being  enacted. 

It  may  be  that  for  chiWren  of  thib  '-^ntasy  play  provkJes  a  significant  framework  for  the  practice  and 
refinement  of  social  skill.  ChiWren  who  have  skill  in  this  area  may  thus  have  greater  opportunity  than  others 
to  practise  the  cognitive  and  affective  dimensions  involved  in  social  competence.  Put  in  another  way,  pretend 
or  fantasy  play  can  be  viewed  not  only  as  a  context  of  interest  to  preschoolers,  but  also  as  a  skill  in  its  own 
right,  the  devetopmertt  of  which  may  give  preschool  chikJren  a  greater  sense  of  play  competence  and  may 
make  them  more  attractive  play  partners. 

Because  play  is  such  a  dominant  feature  of  the  preschool  years  and  because  social  interaction  is  such  a 
dominant  feature  of  play,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  preschool  years  constitute  a  period  in  which 
children  are  partrcularty  sensitive  to  the  devetopment  of  social  competence.  If  this  is  so.  lack  of  opportunity 
for  ChikJren  to  interact  socially  in  play  during  the  earty  years  may  have  a  more  deleterious  effect  than  does 
lack  of  opportunity  for  play  at  a  later  stage. 


Conclusion 

Human  beings  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  the  company  of  others.  The  foundations  of  the  capacity  to  function 
effectively  in  social  contexts  are  lakJ  during  the  early  years.  The  evkJence  suggests  that  the  best  time  to  help 
children  with  this  major  devetopmental  challenge  is  during  the  first  hatf<tozen  years  of  life.  Once  young 
children  begin  to  spend  large  proporttons  of  their  time  in  group  settings,  adults  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  processes  of  buikJing  a  solid  foundatton  for  the  children's  social  learning. 

We  suggest  that  social  development  be  included  in  the  assessments  of  indivkJual  children's  growth  and 
learning  throughout  the  earty  years.  We  also  suggest  that  evaluatk^ns  of  the  effectiveness  and 
appropriateness  of  early  chikJhood  programs  include  obsen/ing  the  extent  to  whk:h  opportunities  for  social 
interactton  are  available  and  appropriate  teaching  strategies  are  used,  Evaluattons  should  also  address  the 
impact  of  the  curriculum  model  and  materials  used  on  chikJren's  social  devetopment. 

One  of  the  main  themes  throughout  this  discussion  is  the  importance  of  teachers  speaking  to  children  -  even 
young  ones  -  as  people  with  minds.  We  urge  the  use  of  warm,  direct,  matter-of-fact,  and  straightforward 
speech  with  chikJren.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  sentimental  at  one  extreme,  or  grim  and  somber  at  the  other. 
We  realize  that  everything  we  have  suggested  can  be  overdone  and  that  some  suggestions  contradict  others 
in  certain  ways.  But  there  are  no  simple,  easily  applied  fomiulas  that  solve  the  complexities  involved  in 
teaching  young  chikJren.  Nevertheless,  we  are  persuaded  by  the  evkience,  our  experiences,  and  the 
experiences  of  many  colleagues  that  the  earty  years  are  a  propittous  time  to  help  children  establish  a  firm 
foundatton  in  social  relattonships. 
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Nga  mihi  nui  ki  a  koutou  i  tenei  ra.  E  nga  tangata  whenua,  tena  koutou;  e  nga  manuhiri  ki 
Aotearoa,  nau  mai,  haere  mai;  e  nga  tauiwi  o  nga  hau  e  wha.  tena  koutou.  Tena  ra  tatou 
katoa. 

One  of  the  delights  of  working  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education  is  that  it  is  so 
diverse  that  many  disciplines  connect  with  issues  in  the  field.  I  want  to  indulge  my 
delight  by  playing  with  some  frp^ments  of  knowledge,  from  a  number  of  settings  I  move 
amongst,  in  a  Boffin-iike  fashici;  gather  litem  together  in  order  to  analyse  where  we 
seem  to  be  in  early  childhood  education  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand. 

Gwen  Gawith,  an  inspired  New  Zealand  educator,  wrote  a  book  for  students,  called  Power 
Learning.  (1991).  In  it.  she  describes  four  categories  of  learner:  The  Boffin,  The 
Butler.  The  Builder,  and  The  Baker. 

it  is  The  Boffin  who  caught  my  eye. 

Boffins,  Gawith  savs,  "delight  in  unrelated  fragments  of  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake; 
interesting  things  happen  when  Boffins  learn  to  put  these  fragments  into  a  framework 
and  analyse  them,"  (Ibid.  p.  9). 

I  propose  to  play  with  some  fragments  this  moming  and  then  try  my  hand  at  some 
connected  knowing  -  to  pick  up  the  concept  used  by  Anne  Smith  last  night. 

Bronfenbrenner 

The  first  fragment  is  the  connection  Urie  Brofenbrenner  made  between  public  policies 
and  children's  development.  Brofenbrenner.  at  the  second  Early  Childhood  Convention  m 
1979.  brought  to  us  his  theory  of  The  Ecology  of  Human  Development.  It  is  based  on  a 
vast  amount  of  data  on  the  conditions  that  foster  the  optimal  development  of  children. 
Bronfenbrenner  boiled  all  the  data  down  to  two  essential  propositions. 

1 .       "In  order  to  develop  normally,  a  child  needs  the  enduring  irrational  involvement 
of  one  or  more  adults  in  care  and  joint  activity  with  the  child; 

and  • 
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2.       "(Thisl  (the  invoivement  of  one  or  more  adults  in  joint  activity  with  the  child) 
requires  public  policies  and  practices  that  provide  opportunity,  status, 
resources,  encouragement,  stability,  example,  and  above  all,  time  for 
parenthood,  primarily  by  parents,  but  also  by  other  adults,  ...  both  inside  and 
outside  the  home." 

When  speaking  in  New  Zealand,  Bronfenbrenner  used  the  image  of  the  Russian  doll  to 
powerful  effect.  He  reminded  us  that  parent  and  child  dyads  need  at  least  one  other 
support  person  -  a  third  Russian  doli  •  to  enable  them  to  function  effectively.  Even  that 
is  not  enough,  however.  ''Three-person  systems  also  demand  certain  conditions  for  their 
survival  and  to  function  best,"  (Ibid).  This  is  where  the  other  Russian  dolls  have  an 
influence.  They  represent  informal  social  networks,  and  organisations  (such  as  early 
childhood  services),  which  care  for  children.  All  of  these  are  affected  by  conditions 
resulting  from  social  and  economic  policies,  which  may  damage  or  support  the  child  and 
those  closest  to  her. 

This  leads  me  to  ask  the  question:  do  we  have  such  social  and  economic  policies?  It  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  New  Zealand  was  making  good  progress  towards  sodal  policies  that 
were  supportive  of  young  families  in  the  late  1980s.  They  included  income  policies  such 
as  Family  Support,  greater  assistance  with  health  care  costs,  the  extension  of  the 
Special  Education  Service  to  preschoolers  with  disabilities  and  improved  policies  for 
early  childhood  education 

But  we  are  also  experiencing  economic  policies  wMch  have  very  ugly  consequences  for 
those  tipped  out  of  the  labour  market.  We  have  t.icreasingly  become  a  divided  society. 
Those  who  are  in  full-time  paid  jobs  are  working  far  longer  hours,  as  our  employing 
organisations  become  lean'n'mean.  This  leaves  us  with  too  little  time  for  family  and 
friends.  Without  time,  we  cannot  engage  in  that  important  "joint  activity  with  children". 

Those  who  belong  to  families  where  no  one  is  in  paid  employment  are  likely  to  be  having 
a  hard  time  surviving.  Findings  from  Glen  Elder's  research  (1974)  is  worth  repeating. 
He  found  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  affecting  the  development  of  adults  who 
were  children  in  the  Great  Depression  was  parental  unemployment.  Children  who  were 
then  under  10  years  of  age  suffered  marked  long-term  bad  effects  from  their  parents' 
unemployment. 

Just  what  sort  of  time  bomb  are  we  sitting  on  in  New  Zealand?  With  over  10% 
unemployed  and  over  25%  of  Maori  unemployed? 

It  may  depend  on  whether  we  blajne  the  victims.  (Do  we?) 

It  may  depend  on  the  level  of  financial  stress  that  is  associated  with  unemployment. 
(How  are  we  doing  in  this  respect?) 

It  may  depend  on  the  support  systems  available  to  families.  (Do  we  foster  commu^i^/ 
networks?) 

Within  this  context,  it  my  belief  that  people  in  early  childhood  services  are  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  building  communities,  and  supporting  families.  Through  this 
you  could  be  improving  the  long-term  survival  of  children.  I  shall  argue  later,  you  get 
no  recognition  for  building  networks  because  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  current  economic 
ideology  which  is  premised  on  individualism. 
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Different  cultures  have  distinct  blueprints 

This  year,  another  Bronfenbrenner  observation  has  become  more  vivid  for  me.  It  is  the 
second  fragment  that  i  want  to  share.  He  said, 

Within  any  culture,  or  subculture,  settings  of  a  givei.  Kind  tend  to 
be  very  much  alike,  whereas  between  cultures  they  are  distinctly 
different.  It  is  as  if  with  each  ...  culture  and  subculture  there 
existed  a  blueprint  for  the  organisation  of  every  kind  of  setting. 
Furthermore,  the  blueprint  can  be  changed,  ...  and  produce 
corresponding  changes  in  behaviour  and  development,"  (1979, 
p. 4) 

Within  any  culture,  settings  of  a  given  kind  tend  to  be  very  much 
alike,  whereas  between  cultures  they  are  distinctly  different.  It  is 
as  if  with  each  ...  subculture  there  existed  a  blueprint  for  the 
organisation  of  every  kind  of  setting.  Furthermore,  the  blueprint 
can  be  changed, ...  and  produce  con-esponding  changes  in  behaviour 
and  development,"  (1979,  p.4) 

This  year,  I  included  in  a  university  course  content  about  early  childhood  education  in 
other  countries  in  the  South  Pacific.  Studying  the  provision  of  preschool  education  in  the 
Cook  Islands  and  in  Westem  Samoa,  I  noted  that  the  blueprint  for  .early  childhood 
services  dominant  in  New  Zealand  was  not  adopted  by  our  Pacific  Island  neighbours, 
despite  considerable  opportunities  for  them  to  learn  our  methods.  For  example,  there 
has  been  little  enthusiasm  for  kindergartens  in  Westem  Samoa  even  though  the  first 
kindergarten  was  established  in  Westem  Samoa  about  20  years  ago.  However,  a  new 
model  for  early  childhood  services  has  just  been  shaped  by  the  indigenous  people  of 
Western  Samoa,  and  its  popularity  is  growing  by  the  month.  I  predict  that  now  that  the 
setting  and  culture  are  more  in  harmony,  and  a  blueprint  has  been  established  based  on 
Samoan  beliefs  and  values,  there  will  be  con-esponding  changes  in  the  development  of 
Samoan  children. 

Those  who  attend  the  hui  in  1981  and  shaped  the  vision  for  Te  Kohanga  Reo  decided  that 
in  order  to  change  the  achievement  patterns  of  twlaori  children  a  move  away  from  the 
'bluepnnt'  for  mainstream  early  childhood  settings  was  required.  A  new  bluepnnt  was 
established.  The  ensuring  positive  changes  in  behaviour  and  development  of  Maori 
children  attending  nga  kohanga  reo  are  now  well  known. 

Less  than  five  years  after  the  first  kohanga  reo  was  established,  some  Pacific  Island 
communities  in  New  Zealand  began  to  devise  their  blueprints  for  language  groups,  such 
as  Aoga  Amata 

I  believe  that  Maori  and  Pacific  Islanders'  theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of 
ecology  of  human  development  outstrips  those  of  many  policy  makers  who  are  trying  to 
impose  uniformity  on  all  early  childhood  services. 

There  is  one  thing,  at  least,  that  we  can  be  thankful  for  in  this  area:  the  1989  decisions 
to  leave  the  management  of  eariy  childhood  services  as  they  were  prior.  Imposing 
something  like  a  board  of  trustees  on  kohanga  reo  and  Pacific  Island  language  groups 
would  have  been  entirely  inappropriate.  As  well,  sensitivity  was  shown  in  the 
atangement  whereby  Te  Kohanga  Reo  was  able  to  negotiate  its  own  guidelines  for 
charters.  But,  there  has  been  a  stumbling  block:  the  regulations.  What  chance  is  there  of 


kohanga  reo  maintaining  their  blueprint,  (their  kaupapa),  when  they  have  to  conform  to 
standardised  minimum  standards? 

I  will  return  to  this  question  later  in  my  talk.  Meanwhile  I  v^cJit  to  pick  up  another 
fragment  now  which  supports  the  theory  and  practice  of  culturally  different  blueprints 
for  early  childhood  settings. 

OmEP:  ECE  to  fit  indigenous  views  of  childhood  and  uobrinqing. 

OMEP  is  a  World  Organisation  for  Early  Childhood  Education.  A  1991  paper  outlining  an 
OMEP  Development  Programme  says 

The  focus  on  education  and  care  at  this  age  level  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
context  in  which  young  children  are  living,  (which  indicates  that  ail  work  for 
young  chitddren  should  be  conducted  in  an  integrated  way,  taking  into  account  the 
cultural,  local  and  personal  initiatives  and  preferences). 

...  know(ing]  the  culture  of  socialisation  and  childrearing  in  the  target  countries, 
...  is  a  precondition  for  setting  up  a  child  care  project  in  line  with  inc;.igenous 
conceptions  of  childhood  and  upbringing," 

Te  Kohanga  Reo  is  a  world  leader  in  terms  of  an  indigenous  people  setting  up  movement 
which  operates  in  line  with  their  own  conceptions  of  childrearing  and  whanau 
development. 

This  demonstrates  the  obvious  -  that  those  who  know  each  culture  of  socialisation  and 
childrearing  best  are  those  who  actually  belong  to  each  culture. 

In  Education  to  Be  More  (1988),  the  Meade  committee  stated  that  three  elements  are  at 
the  heart  of  all  early  childhood  care  and  education  services: 

features  which  are  in  the  interests  of  the  child  -  that  is.  good-quality  services 
which  meet  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  child, 
features  which  are  in  the  interests  of  caregivers, 

features  which  are  in  the  interests  of  cultural  survival  and  transmission  to 
succeeding  generations. 
(Ibid,  p.6) 

We  were  quite  clear,  too,  that  cultural  transmission  was  not  just  for  minority  cultures. 
Early  educators  put  a  lot  of  time  into  socialisation  of  children  and  socialisation  is  largely 
cultural  transmission  by  another  name. 

Talking  about  the  features  still,  the  Meade  report  continued, 

"It  is  essential  for  all  three  elements  to  be  present  in  every  early  childhood  care 
and  education  arrangement.  If  any  one  of  the  three  is  championed  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  two,  then  the  service  will  be  unacceptably  inadequate.  Achieving  the 
correct  balance  is  crucial," 
(Ibid). 

I  believe  that  an  indicator  that  balance  exists  between  the  three  elements  is  growth.  The 
growth  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo  has  been  at  an  exponential  rate.  In  9  years,  616  nga  kohanga 
reo  have  been  established,  (Manatu  Maori,  1991).  Maori  leaders  recognise  also  that 
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language  and  cultural  transmission  is  not  the  whole  story.  Te  Kohanga  Reo  is  about  the 
empowerment  of  parents  and  whanau  and  the  children's  learning  is  a  prionty.  The  three 
features  are  indeed  in  balance. 

Another  fragment  now,  on  a  different  tack. 
Framework  for  Quality  Assurance:  Diversity  Please 

Irene  Balaquer  and  Helen  Penn  (1990),  from  the  United  Kingdom,  make  a  useful 
distinction  between  quality  assurance  and  quality  practice. 

Quality  assurance  is  mostly  the  responsibility  of  government  policy  makers.  Quality 
practice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mostly  the  responsibility  of  early  childhood  staff  and 
parents  in  local  centres  and  home-based  schemes. 

Generally  quality  assurance  is  created  through  the  mechanisms  of  regulations  arid 
provision  of  training  for  early  childhood  teachers.  In  New  Zealand,  we  have  an  additional 
mechanism  -  charters,  in  some  other  countries,  accreditation  of  early  childhood 
facilities  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  charters. 

The  literature  on  good  quality  childhood  education,  (eg,  Smith  &  Swain,  1988; 
Farquhar  1989;  Kagan,  1990),  says  that  a  handful  of  features  come  through  over  and 
again  as 'benefiting  children.  What  we  saw  with  the  introduction  of  the  Education  (Early 
Childhood  Centres)  Regulations,  1990,  was  government  attention  given  to  all  those 
features  pin-pointed  by  research  that  could  be  handled  by  the  state.  This  was 
encouraging  for  early  educators  and  reassuring  for  parents;  it  showed  that  the  state  was 
concerned  for  its  youngest  citizens. 

Although  some  centres  had  trouble  finding  resources  to  meet  minimum  standards  in 
time  especially  when  Cabinet  imposed  a  moratorium  on  discretionary  grants  for  months 
and  months  and  although  some  found  one  or  two  requirements  to  be  excessive,  few 
disagreed  with  the  idea  of  standards  to  provide  assurance.  Therefore,  the  backwards 
steps  announced  in  the  1991  Budget  has  raised  anxieties. 

I  have  only  one  major  criticism  of  the  regulations  as  a  mechanism  to  implement  quality 
assurance  In  the  Education  (Early  Childhood  Centres)  Regulations,  there  is  little  or  no 
cognisance  of  the  different  blueprints  needed  for  the  success  of  early  childhood  services 
for  children  from  different  cultural  backgrounds. 

Government  is  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  different  blueprints  apply  where  early 
childhood  education  occurs  in  homes  and  is  developing  a  Code  of  Practice  for  home-based 
schemes.  Why  not  recognise  the  different  blueprint  for  Te  Kohanga  Reo  and  promulgate  a 
code  of  practice  for  them?  Obviously,  this  needs  to  be  devised  by  Maon.  And,  by 
corollary,  why  not  further  codes  for  Pacific  Island  language  groups?  The  Education 
Amendment  Act  (1990)  does  not  limit  the  number  of  codes  of  practice. 

Without  some  diversity  in  providing  for  quality  assurance,  th-t  is  in  accord  with 
different  cultural  blueprints,  the  state  is  in  danger  of  inhibiting  the  development  of 
kohanga  reo  and  language  groups  and,  more  importantly,  the  children  and  adults  in  them. 

As  an  aside.  I  want  to  comment  that  there  could  be  another  similar  threat  on  the 
horizon.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has  recently  let  a  contract  for  the 
development  of  national  curriculum  guidelines  for  early  childhood  services. 
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Maraaret  Carr  and  Helen  May  from  Waikato  University  are  working  on  these 
guiaolines.  They  have  insisted  on  multiple  curricula  with  different  cultural 
groups  in  charge  of  their  own. 

Why  must  there  be  different  curricula?  Because,  in  the  curricula  resides 
cultural  and  knowledge,  (Meade.  1990a):  However,  I  want  to  ask,  will  multiple 
curricula  survive  the  implementation  stage  (especially  given  the  unresolved 
issue  of  what  to  do  in  multicultural  settings). 

Devaluing  of  the  charter  concept 

I  have  a  major  criticism  of  the  devaluing  of  the  charter  as  a  part  of  the  quality  assurance 
model.  My  criticism  is  of  the  Statement  of  Desirable  Objectives  and  Practices, 
promulgated  on  6  December,  1990,  and  distributed  to  earty  childhood  sen/ices  via  the 
Education  Gazette  on  14  December  (after  most  centres  had  finished  for  the  year). 

What  is  the  relationship  between  charters  and  the  Statement  of  Desirable  Objectives  and 
Practices  meant  to  be?  In  one  part  of  the  Gazette  notice  the  Statement  is  described  as  the 
core  of  charters.  (I  thought  that  is  what  licenses  and  codes  of  practice  are?)  In  the  next 
sentence,  the  Statement  is  described  as  a  framework.  Confused?  I  am,  and  so  jre  many 
others. 

The  law  permits(but  does  not  require)  the  Minister  of  Lducation  to  gazette  a  statement 
of  desirable  objectives  and  practices.  This  option  has  been  adopted.  I  have  several 
criticisms  of  what  has  happened  to  the  charter  guidelines  in  their  revised  format. 

1 .  Nowhere  does  the  Gazette  notice  make  it  clear  whether  or  not  Te  Kohanga  Reo  are 
exempt  from  these  new  charter  guidelines  because  their  Trust  negotiated  its  own 
charter  guidelines.  There  are  many  references  in  the  Statement  to  every 
chartered  eariy  childhood  centre. 

Thus,  I  wonder  whether  the  use  of  the  Trust  guidelines  varies  from  district  to 
district,  and  whether  some  liaison  officers  are  taking  the  Statement  into  kohanga 
instead  of  the  Trust  charter  guidelines? 

2.  There  is  an  increase  of  central  control  over  the  content  of  the  charters.  The 
Early  Childhood  Management  Handbook  had  a  mix  of  requirements  and  things  that 
management  had  to  plan  towards.  Now,  there  are  over  60  objectives  and  practices 
listed  in  the  Statement.  They  are  deemed  part  of  charters.  Thus  far  more  of  the 
charters  are  prescribed  by  government.  Why  wasn't  the  former  division  of 
requirements  and  plans  retained  so  that  centre  planning  and  'ownership'  could 
continue? 

Listen  to  the  language  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Statement  of  Desirable  Objectives 
and  Practices  for  Chartered  Eariy  Childhood  Services: 

"These  objectives  and  practices  are  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  charter  of  every 
chartered  eariy  childhood  centre  ...  and  are  to  apply  to  the  management  and  staff 
of  every  chartered  eariy  childhood  service  ...  [my  emphasis] 

"The  way  in  which  these  objectives  and  practices  are  to  be  met,  together  with  any 
•Other  objectives  and  practices  particular  to  an  early  childhood  service  which  do 
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not  run  counter  to  the  objectives  and  practices  as  set  out  in  this  statement,  shall 
be  set  out  in  the  charters  of  each  early  childhood  sen/ice." 


The  Objectives  in  the  Statement  are  often  more  like  content  prescriptions  than 
developmental  principles  and  strategies.  The  word  'plan',  a  key  word  in  the 
Management  Handbook  indicating  a  developmental  approach,  is  far  less  evident, 

3.       it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  the  requirements  themselves  have,  in  fact, 
Changed  between  the  Management  Handbook  version  and  the  Statement  of 
Desirable  Objectives  and  Practices.  We  are  told  "the  modifications  are  minimal 
and  do  not  alter  the  substance  of  'he  original  requirements".  However,  changes  in 
substance  have  been  uncovered  b'  many  people:  for  example,  the  section 
regarding  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  Centres  and  liaison  officers  are  finding  it 
challenging  to  work  out  whether  a  r^aner  written  under  the  old  guidelines 
conforms  to  the  new. 

4        Charters  were  submitted  in  mid-1990.  Awareness  of  the  Statement  did  not  seem 
to  surface  until  about  Easter  this  year,  and  even  then  centres  were  not  adequately 
advised  that  its  existence  meant  revisiting  their  charter.  This  has  meant 
inadequate  opportunity  for  revisions  to  be  worked  on  by  all  concerned:  parents, 
staff  and  management. 

The  process  of  charter  writing  was  to  be  and  has  often  been  the  enormous  strength  of 
charters.  Now.  however,  people's  reactions  are  that  charters  are  a  bureaucratic 
nuisance,  rather  than  a  constructive  tool  for  growth  and  development. 

I  also  have  a  major  criticism  of  the  way  the  Statement  of  Desirable  Objectives  and 
Practices  has  been  introduced.  Not  only  has  there  been  too  little  time  for  revision  but 
local  partnership  has  been  disregarded.  I  have  heard  many  examples  where  liaison 
officers  have  gone  in  with  a  Statement  and  said  to  centre  staff,  "Dont  worry  about  ycur 
charter,  just  sign  that  you  will  do  what  it  says  here."  The  parent-staff-management 
partnership  is  being  ignored. 

The  'sign  here'  approach  makes  me  angry.  Research  (Meade,  1985;  Smith  &  Swain.  _ 
1988)  shows  that  staff  goals  strongly  influence  child  outcomes.  The  staff  will  not  own 
the  Statement's  objectives  unless  given  the  chance  to  work  through  them.  Moreover, 
they  may  stop  reflecting  on  goals  and  objectives,  because  there  are  now  over  60 
objectives  given  to  them  by  the  government.  Who  would  want  to  create  more  of  their 
own^  This  takes  me  back  to  my  earlier  confusion  about  the  Statement  being  a  core  or  a 
framework  (the  skin).  The  picture  that  is  emerging  is  that  it  is  the  whole  'apple'! 

The  charter  development  process  was  significant  in  the  lives  of  centres  in  1990,  in 
building  closer  relationships  between  staff,  parents  and  management,  and  in  order  to 
clarify  centre  goals  and  objectives.  Where  parents  and  staff  have  worked  together, 
outcomes  are  more  significant  for  children  and  other  family  members,  (eg.  Consortium, 
1979  Athey  1990)  The  'sign  here'  exponents  discount  (even  nullify)  the  significance 
all  that  hard,'  but  good  constructive  work.  Such  officers  are  operating  from  a  separate- 
knowledge  model,  whereas  many  centres  now  have  connected-knowledge  and  want  to 
make  sure  that  everyone  stays  connected,  (Smith,  1991). 

If  handling  of  the  Statement  has  come  to  the  point  of  officals  saying  "Don't  worry  about 
your  charter  why  have  not  decision-makers  seen  that  the  Statement  has  become  a 
Juggernaut  and  the  Statement  is  a  major  problem? 


Does  this  picture  indicate  that  the  decision-makers  have  reflected  on  their  policy 
sufficiently?  Did  they  know  why  they  made  the  changes?  Did  they  consider  how  liaison 
officers  were  to  implement  it?  Did  they  consider  the  later  review  process?  I  believe 
not. 

My  personal  view  is  that  the  structure  in  the  Management  Handbook  should  have  been 
retained  with  only  minimal  requirements  deemed  part  of  charters.  The  majority  of 
charters  should  comprise  centre  or  scheme  plans  so  that  early  childhood  services  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  add  their  own  "stamp^ 

1  think  the  confusion  that  I  have  described  above  demonstrates  that  our  policy  makers 
need  to  pay  more  attention  to  'know-why',  the  theory  of  policy  practice.  In  the  next 
fragment,  I  want  to  make  the  case  for  eariy  childhood  professionals  also  having  'know- 
why'  as  well  as  'know  how'.  (Athey,  1990). 

Framework  for  Quality  Programmes:  know  how,  and  know  why 

I  want  now  to  challenge  early  childhood  staff.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  are 
regularly  conscious  of  the  'know  why  of  your  actions  as  well  as  of  the  'know  how'?  Many 
of  you  have  heard  me  on  other  occasions  make  a  plea  for  'adult-erated  play'.  When  you 
get  involved  in  children's  play,  however,  you  need  to  know  why  you  are  there.  'Know- 
why'  needs  to  be  based  on  study  and  on  reflection  according  to  Chris  Athey  (1980). 

The  truth  of  this  was  born  out  in  Nancy  Bell's  recent  research  (1989).  She  found  that 
less  qualified  staff  used  their  own  personal  childhood  experiences  rather  than 
professional  understanding  as  their  guidelines  where  analysis  and  evaluation  was  not 
ongoing. 

I  believe  that  we  are  weak  on  extending  young  children's  thinking  in  New  Zealand  early 
childhood  centres.  Last  week  in  Wellington,  Lilian  Katz  treated  us  to  an  inspiring  slide 
show  from  her  recent  trips  to  preschools  in  Reggio  Emilia  in  Italy.  The  depth  and  extent 
of  those  Italian  children's  thinking  evident  in  their  art  was  amazing. 

We  seem  to  have  a  real  'kiwi  cringe'  in  this  country  about  aiming  and  taking  action  to 
enhance  the  cognitive  development  in  preschoolers.  Why?  I  think  part  of  the  explanation 
is  that  we  have  been  influenced  by  educational  leaders  such  as  Susan  Isaacs  and  Gwen 
Somerset  to  back  away  from  teach  and  test'  approaches  to  education.  It  is  good  that  we 
have  never  adopted  the  psychometric  leach  and  test'  approach,  nor  been  obsessive  about 
IQ  gains.  However,  in  avoiding  IQs,  have  we  overlooked  the  importance  of  skilfully 
handling  children's  growth  in  cognition?  I  think  we  have.  As  well,  we  seem  to  have 
thrown  out  all  evaluation,  perhaps  for  similar  reasons. 

I  would  argue  that  we  need  to  develop  or  reconsider  our  conceptual  frameworks  about 
what  good  early  childhood  is.  If  we  are  to  'know-why'  early  childhood  education  is  good, 
then  we  must  undertake  more  assessment,  but  the  assessment  needs  to  focus  on  the 
effectiveness  of  programmes. 

This  year.  NAEYC  has  published  "Guidelines  for  Appropriate  Curriculum  Content  and 
Assessment  in  Programs  Sen/ing  Children  Ages  3  Through  8'  (1991).  These  guidelines 
do  not  emphasize  assessment  of  children;  rather  they  emphasize  evaluating  how  well  a 
programme  is  meetings  its  goals.  This  does  not  mean  that  children  are  not  considered, 
but,  rather,  where  they  are  assessed,  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  planning  for  their 
learning  and  for  communicating  with  parents. 


These  guidelines  merit  study  in  New  Zealand,  and  adaptation  to  suit  our  different 
cultures.  The  Minister  of  Education  has  a  strong  interest  in  assessment.  Early  childhood 
professionals  need  to  articulate  their  principles  of  assessment  which  will  enhance  early 
childhood  education  in  this  country.  Otherwise  we  may  be  hoist  with  tnappropnate 
approaches.  As  well,  given  the  propositions  1  advanced  earlier  that  different  cultures 
have  distinctive  blueprints  for  early  childhood  services,  it  is  important  that  we  accept 
that  different  cultural  groups  will  develop  their  own  ways  of  assessing  their 
programmes. 

In  the  Presant  and  for  the  Future 

Lilian  Katz  is  more  eloquent  than  I  in  saying  it  is  easy  to  get  children  to  do  all  manner  of 
things  and  that  they  can  do  many  things,  but  should  they? 

When  we  were  working  on  the  Meade  report,  I  became  exasperated  at  the  number  of 
times  decision-makers  wanted  to  know  what  were  the  long-term  benefits  of  early 
childhood  education,  without  showing  a  similar  level  of  interest  in  the  here-and-now 
benefits  1  think  that  parents  and  staff  assess  early  childhood  services  in  terms  of 
present  as  well  as  future  value.  It  is  those  who  are  interested  in  economic  outcomes  who 
concentrate  most  on  future  values. 

How  often  have  you  asked  yourself  whether  your  actions  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
child  in  the  present  and  for  the  future?  Asking  both  parts  of  the  question  must  be 
integral  to  a  'know-why'  approach  at  the  local  level  for  quality  programmes. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  start  correcting  some  fragments  together,  like  a  Bofffin. 
Bronfenbrenner  and  Omep  advised  us  on  culturally  appropriate  diverse  blueprints.  1 
have  argued  that  to  do  so  needs  diverse  Frameworks  for  quality  assumace  and  diverse 
Frameworks  for  quality  programmes.  I  believe  the  interests  of  children  In  the  present 
and  for  the  future  have  not  been  served  by  the  Statement  of  Desirable  Objectives  and 
Practices  being  steam-rollered  over  the  top  of  charters  collectively  devised  by  staff, 
parents  and  .managers.  It  could  mean  the  death-knell  of  different  bluepnnts  for 
differenv  cultures  unless  minority  cultures  stay  away  from  bulk  funding  and  charters,  it 
will  certainly  mean  the  death-knell  of  different  blueprints  for  different  cultures  if 
national  curriculum  guidelines  (in  process)  comprise  one  set  of  guidelines  only  and  they 
are  deemed  part  of  charters.  Eariy  childhood  curricula  are  about  socialisation,  and 
socialisation  is  about  transmission  of  culture.  Given  the  awful  tale  of  what  happened  to 
charter  guidelines  when  they  became  part  of  the  legal  framework,  my  plea  is  that  eariy 
childhood  curricula  never  became  part  of  objectives  and  practices. 


New  Right  Ideology 

1  have  been  asking  myself  why  so  much  attention  was  focussed  on  early  childhood 
education  in  the  1991  round  of  reviews  -  four  review  teams  out  of  a  total  of  17/18 
reviews  in  the  education  system  were  concerned  with  facets  of  early  childhood 
provisions.  This  too  has  stimulated  me  to  be  like  a  Boffin,  and  try  and  learn  by  putting 
some  fragments  into  an  analytic  framework. 
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If  you  have  read  Harvey  McQueen's  The  Ninth  Floor  (1991)  -  a  personal  story  by  Prime 
Minister  Lange's  education  speech  writer  -  you  will  find  that  early  childhood  funding 
was  a  really  contentious  issue  between  David  Large  and  Roger  Douglas.  Spending  on  early 
childhood  education  was  certainly  not  favoured  by  Finance  Minister  Douglas,  even  though 
the  magnitude  of  the  increases  being  considered  was  only  raising  expenditure  from  2% 
of  Vote  Education  to  3.5%  of  Vote  Education  -  a  S86M  increase  in  a  full  year  from  a  Vote 
which  totals  about  $4  billion. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  in  1991  is  a  re-run  of  earlier  ideological  struggles,  with 
early  childhood  education  as  the  'meat  in  the  sandwich'.  Eariy  child'^ood  education  was, 
and  is  again,  an  arena  where  ideological  conflict  is  being  worked  out.  The  significant 
aspect  of  the  struggle  is  indicated  by  Minister  Shipley  being  reported  earlier  this  year 
as  considering  re-introductioning  the  care  and  education  separation. 

Michael  Apple  (1989)  talks  about  an  ideological  shift  in  common  sense  that  is  currently 
occurring  where  the  New  Right  is  reconstructing  our  ideas  about  inequality.  He  says  that 
sites  of  staiggle  are  where  different  groups  with  distinct  political  and  cultural  visions 
attempt  to  define  what  means  and  ends  of  society  are  to  be.  Early  childhood  education  is  a 
site  a  struggle.  The  struggle  is  between  those  of  us  in  the  field  and  Treasury  and  their 
ilk. 

It  is  clear  to  those  of  us  in  the  early  childhood  sector  that  women  and  Maori  formed  a 
coalition  in  the  1980s  for  the  advancement  of  children,  women  and  Maori.  That  coalition 
-  because  of  our  shared  goals  and  cooperative  approach  got  a  foot  in  the  door  and  managed 
to  obtain  some  very  advantageous  decisions  for  early  childhood  education  from  the  Fourth 
Labour  Government,  (Meade,  1990b).  This  was  no  mean  feat  given  the  unequal  position 
of  young  children,  women  and  Maori. 

Part  of  the  recurring  struggle  seems  to  be  because  the  New  Right  are  trying  to  move 
away  from  a  people-oriented  focus. 

Treasury  criticisms  that  the  eariy  childhood  policies  are  too  economically  expensive  are 
a  load  of  rubbish  given  the  relatively  tiny  proportion  of  the  Vote  spent  on  eariy 
childhood  education.  Sweden  spends  2.0%  of  (3NP  on  childcare  -  the  same  proportion  as  it 
spends  on  Defence! 

Could  it  be  that  the  gains  made  by  early  childhood  education  are  too  ideologically 
'expensive'?  The  New  Right  assert  that  people  are  only  motivated  by  self-interest  to 
gain  wealth,  status  and/or  power.  People  involved  in  eariy  childhood  organisations 
demonstrate  that  they  are  motivated  to  do  hundreds  of  Hours  of  wori<  for  children  (often 
not  their  own)  for  minimal  status  and  power  and  no  weaith.  In  other  words,  altruism 
exists. 

The  New  Right  assert  that  sen/ices  are  only  really  effective  when  individual  choice  is 
maximised.  Maori  involved  in  Te  Kohanga  Reo  demonstrate  that  whanau  collective  action 
produces  really  effective  seni^ices. 

The  New  Right  assert  that  equity  principles  are  in  conflict  with  excellence  in  the 
classroom.  Eariy  childhood  teachers  demonstrate  that  child-centred  developmentally 
appropriate  programmes  (where  individual  all-round  development  is  pursued  at  the 
same  time  as  a  curriculum  for  the  group)  can  combine  equity  and  excellence. 
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The  New  Right  assert  that  competition  is  the  way  to  improve  quality.  Early  childhood 
organisations  have  demonstrated  that  cooperation  and  collective  action  have  brought 
about  the  changes  known  to  be  associated  with  quality  early  education. 

In  other  words,  early  childhood  educators  demonstrate  the  falseness  of  many  (most) 
claims  made  by  the  New  Right,  We  get  no  thanks  for  our  collective  success  -  only 
reviews  and  more  reviews. 

Michael  Apple  (Ibid)  distinguishes  between  'property  rights'  and  'people  rights'.  He 
suggests  that  when  the  conflicts  between  groups  are  intense,  those  interested  in 
property  rights  (usually  the  dominant  groups)  are  claiming  restoration  or  expansion  of 
their  perogatives.  Does  this  ring  a  bell?  I  detect  a  number  of  examples  of  this  push  in 
the  Statement  of  Desirable  Objectives  and  Practices,  in  the  Employment  Contracts  Act, 
and  in  the  Budget  decisions  which  reduce  quality,  and  reduce  infant  places  in  childcare, 
with  concommitant  effects  on  women.  'People  rights'  in  early  childhcod  education  are 
being  chipped  away. 

My  question  is:  could  it  be  that  dominant  groups  fear  that  the  Befofg_F;.,s  policies  have 
advanced  the  perogative  of  women  too  far?  The  signs  are  there  that  early  childhood 
services  have  encroached  into  dominant  groups'  power  domains,  and  those  groups  dont 
like  it. 

When  early  childhood  people  have  acted  like  Boffins  and  put  their  fragment  together  into 
a  shared  framework,  we  have  been  able  to  make  good  progress  towards  quality  early 
childhood  education  that  works  for  children  in  the  present  and  for  the  future.  When  New 
Zealand  early  childhood  organisations  developed  a  shared  agenda,  they  were  able  lead  the 
Western  world  in  doing  away  with  the  damaging  care/education  dichotomy.  When  Maon 
developed  a  shared  framework,  they  led  the  world  in  providing  their  own  distinctive 
blueprint.  Te  Kohanga  Reo,  that  fits  their  aspirations  for  Maon  children. 

Currently  we  are  being  tempted  to  consider  competition.  Tenders  are  called  for  some  of 
the  Early  Childhood  Development  Unit's  work.  This  is  very  worrying.  I  believe  that  the 
path  of  competition  ler  j  towards  inequality  and  to  the  loss  of  attention  to  the  distinctive 
needs  of  Maori  and  other  ethnic  and  cultural  groups.  We  have  recently  attained  a  much 
more  equitable  system.  If  we  collude  in  moves  to  divide  us,  we  will  have  to  take 
responsibility  for  backwards  steps.  We  must  continue  to  work  together  within  a 
framework  which  is  in  the  interests  of  children,  of  caregivers  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
caring  society. 

If  i  am  right  that  we  are  very  threatening  to  those  who  have  traditionally  been  the 
dominant  groups,  there  will  be  further  attacks  on  the  sector.  The  future  attacks  may  be 
on: 

quality  early  childhood  education  for  children, 

early  childhood  education  assisting  women  furthering  their  qualifications  as  part 
of  a  positive  labour  market  policy.  .  „  .  k,     -r   ,  ^ 

women  using  early  childhood  services  to  participate  more  fully  in  New  Zealand 

society  and. 

those  who  are  offer  altemative  blueprints  for  early  childhood  services  to 
maintain  their  culture  and  language. 

We  must  continue  our  seeming-irrational  collective  involvement  to  counteract  New 
Right  public  policies  and  practices.  The  proven  value  of  our  cooperative  action  based  on 
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shared  goals  and  understanding  is  what  is  provoking  the  attack.  We  know  why  we  were 
successful.  Let's  go  on  proving  the  value  standing  together.  Ignore  the  calls  for  competlon 
and  act  with  solidarity. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  whakatauki  of  early  childhood  conventions: 

"Kahikatea  tu  i  te  uru." 

Alone  and  isolated  kahikatea  can  be  uprooted.  With  their  roots  inten^^ined  together  they 
grow  to  be  forest  giants.  Let  us  become  giants  in  this  increasingly  hostile  world.  Let  us 
join  together  on  the  ground  and  allow  growth  in  diverse  ways  above  the  ground. 


No  reira,  tena  koutou  katoa. 
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ANAU  AKO  PASIFIKA  PROJECT: 
PACIFIC  ISLAND  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  PROJECT 

Teupoko  Morgan,  Field  Director 


Tena  Koutou,  Nga  Uri  a  o  koutou  matua  tupuna  o  Kaitahu. 

Tena  koutou,  Nga  Uri  o  te  Waka  o  Takitimu,  Kurahaupo,  me  a  tatau  nei  waka  katoa. 

Tena  koutou,  Nga  Matua  o  koutou  i  hikoi  nei  i  runga  i  te  mata  o  tenei  whenua 

Ko  koutou  0  ratou  Ahi  Ka 

E  tupu  nei,  e  whakaaro  hia  nei  kia  ratou  - 

No  reira,  tena  koutou,  tena  koutou, 

tena  koutou! 

Talofalava.  Fakaiofa  lahi  atu.  Kiaorana.  Malo  e  leiei.  Ni  Sabula.  Talhoa  Ni.  la  Orana.  Greetings  in  the 
seven  languages  of  the  seven  island  groups  from  the  Pacific:  Samoa,  Niue,  Tahiti,  the  Cook  Islands,  Tonga, 
Fiji  and  the  Tokelau  Islands. 

The  Anau  Ako  Pasifika  Project  is  a  home-based  programme  in  early  childhood  care  and  education  for  Pacific 
Islands  communities.  The  programme  provided  another  option  in  early  childhood  education  for  Pacific  Islands 
families  in  the  three  areas  where  it  operated:  Auckland,  Tokoroa  and  Wellington.  The  programme,  funded 
by  the  Bernard  van  Leer  Foundation,  completed  three  years  of  operation  on  31  March  1991. 


Historical  Background 

The  Anau  Ako  Pasifika  project  was  devetoped  in  collaboration  with  the  Bernard  van  Leer  Foundation,  an 
international  philanthropto  institution  based  in  the  Hague,  in  the  Netherlands.  The  development  of  the  project 
involved  the  former  Department  of  Education,  the  Pacific  Islands  Polynesian  Education  Foundation  (PIPEF) 
and  the  Pacific  Women's  Council  (PACIFICA). 

The  Bernard  van  Leer  Foundation  concentrates'  on  the  development  and  support  of  informal,  tow-cost, 
community-based  projects  in  early  childcare  and  education  for  socially  disadvantaged  children  from  birth  to 
eight  years  of  age. 

The  seeds  for  the  New  Zealand  project  were  sown  in  December  1985  when  Mr  Jim  Ross,  the  then  Assistant 
Director-General  of  Education,  visited  the  Foundation.  He  met  Dr  Freddie  Wood,  Director  of  Programmes,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Foundation  at  the  Hague,  and  proposed  during  discusstons  that  Pacrfto  Islands  people 
living  in  New  Zealand  xuld  be  conskJered  by  the  Foundation  as  groups  requiring  assistance  under  their 
programme. 

The  following  year,  preliminary  discusstons  were  held  in  New  Zealand  between  PIPEF,  PACIFICA  and  the  then 
Department  of  Education.  The  directors  of  three  divisions  of  the  then  Department  -  Maori  and  Pacific  Island? 
Education,  Research  and  Statistics,  and  Early  Childhood  Education  -  decided  to  take  on  the  formation  of  a 
proposal  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Islands  chiklren  in  New  Zealand. 

A  group  of  four  people  representing  these  three  divisions  in  the  Department  was  formed  to  prepare  and 
present  a  proposal  to  the  Bernard  van  Leer  Foundation.  Dr  Freddie  Wood  visited  New  Zealand  and  assisted 
the  group  to  finalise  the  structure  and  form  of  the  proposal.  • 

"Anau  Ako  Pasifika"  is  a  composite  of  several  Pacifto  Islands  languages  and  was  put  fonA/ard  by  members  of 
PIPEF  and  PACIFICA  to  provide  a  title  for  the  project  which  was  cleariy  kJentifiable  as  being  Pacific  Islands. 
The  word  "Anau"  is  a  Cook  Island  word  for  family.  "Ako"  is  a  Niuean,  Tongan  and  Samoan  word  whtoh  means 
focus  on  learning,  and  "Pasifika"  means  the  Pacific  Islands  way. 
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Why  an  Early  ChHdhood  Education  Programme? 

Early  childhood  education  was  identified  as  the  appropriate  focus  for  an  intervention  programme  to  ameliorate 
and  remove  educattonai  and  social  disadvantages.  It  has  been  well  documented  in  educational  and 
psychological  research  literature  that  children's  experiences  during  the  eariiest  years  of  life  are  probably  more 
critical  for  satisfactory  adult  development  than  those  of  any  other  period. 

The  basis  for  this  dialogue  is  laid  during  the  preschool  years  when  language  is  developing  rapidly  and  young 
children  are  in  the  care  of  adults  who  know  and  respond  to  their  uniqueness  and  who  converse  with  them 
frequently. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  original  project  proposal,  enrolments  of  Pacific  Islands  children  in  eariy  childhood 
institutions  were  low;  among  four  year  olds,  less  than  50  per  cent  of  Pacific  Islands  children  in  New  Zealand 
compared  to  60  per  cent  for  Maori  and  85  per  cent  for  European  (Pakeha)  were  enrolled  in  a  recognised  early 
childhood  education  programme.  Furthemiore.  for  Pacific  Islands  children,  enrolments  in  the  mam  eariy 
childhood  institutions  (Kindergarten  and  Playcentre)  were  not  increasing,  but  have  decreased. 

Objectives 

The  following  specific  objectives  were  established  for  the  programme: 

1  To  develop  a  home-based  intervention  to  alleviate  educational  and  social  disadvantages  faced  by 
Pacific  islands  children,  the  programme  to  be  developed  in  full  consultation  with  and  be  acceptable 
to  the  respective  Pacific  Islands  communities  (the  primary  focus  for  the  Bernard  van  Leer  Foundation 
contribution  to  the  project). 

2.  To  strengthen  existing  Pacific  Islands  language  nests/community  early  childhood  centres  and  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  new  centres  (the  primary  tocus  for  the  Department  of  Education  contribution  to 
the  project). 

3.  To  include,  as  an  essential  element  of  the  project,  a  training  programme  for  mothers,  the  tutors 
serving  the  home-based  programme  and  the  teachers/supen/isors  worthing  the  existing  language 
nests/community  eariy  childhood  centres. 

4.  To  foster  improved  health  practices  and  nutrition. 

5.  To  encourage  the  general  sharing  of  parenting  skills. 

6        To  reinforce  positive  self  image  and  the  devetopment  of  confidence  in  the  children. 

7.  The  positive  acceptance  of  the  maintenance  of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  development  of 
bilingualism. 

8.  The  positive  acceptance  of  culturally  different  practices  in  the  educative  process. 
Project  Administration,  Co-ordination  and  Implementation 

To  achieve  the  objectives  established  for  the  project,  an  administrative  structure  was  set  up  to  administer  and 
implement  the  programme.  This  consisted  of  three  main  groups:  the  Anau  Ako  Pasifika  Trust,  a  Project  Co- 
ordinating Group  and  the  Field  Team. 

Anau  Ako  Pasifika  Board  of  Trustees 

A  special  puipose  trust  made  up  of  six  trustees,  two  representing  each  of  the  Department  of  Education,  PIPEF 
and  PACIFICA,  was  set  up  to  administer  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Bernard  van  Leer  Foundation. 

The  Board  ot  Trustees  has  oversight  of  the  project,  monitoring  the  wori<  of  the  field  team  to  make  sure  that 
the  funds  from  the  Bernard  van  Leer  Foundation  are  being  used  to  further  the  aims  of  the  project  as  set  down 
in  the  Deed  of  Grant. 
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BERNARD  VAN  LEER 
FOUNDATION 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

2  PIPEF 

2  PACIFICA 

2  Department  of  Education 


PROJECT  COORDINATING  GROUP 

1  Research  and  Statistics  (Co-ordinator) 

2  Maori  and  Pacific  Island 

1  Early  ChUdhood  Education 

(based  at  the  Department  of  Education) 
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FIELD  TEAM 

1  Field  Director 

1  Research  Ofllcer 

2  Resource  Officers 
5  Home  Tutors  . 


COMMUNITY  GROUPS 

-Schools 
-Social  Services 
-HeeUh  Services 
-Government  Agencies 
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Field  Team 

In  line  with  the  original  project  proposal,  ten  Pacific  Islands  women  (2  full-time  and  8  part-time  workers)  were 
employed  to  implement  the  home-based  programme.  Five  Pacific  islands  ethnic  groups  were  represented  in 
the  Field  Team:  Samoan,  Cook  Island,  Tokelauan,  Tongan  and  Niuean. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  project  there  was  a  relatively  slow  'setting  up'  phase,  which  resulted  in  the  project 
becoming  two-thirds  operational  in  November  1988. 


Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Methods 

The  'action  research  model'  provided  the  theoretfcal  arid  practical  framework  for  the  monitoring  and  ongoing 
evaluation  of  project  activities.  The  research  was  largely  formative  and  qualitative  in  emphasis,  focusing  on 
the  effectiveness  of  processes  and  strategies  used.  !  iowever,  data  for  summative  evaluation  have  also  been 
collected.  As  well,  some  qualitative  data  are  available  to  supplement  the  more  qualitative  information  which 
has  been  gathered. 


Baseline  Data  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  provide  infonnation  about  the  foltowing  topics: 

strategies  and  processes  used  for  klentifying  and  making  the  initial  contacts  with  families  who 
partrcipated  in  the  project; 

factual  information  about  the  families,  such  as  ethnicity,  number  of  people  in  the  household; 
safety  aspects  of  the  home  environment  and  the  availability  of  physical  space  for  play; 
language(s)  used  in  the  home; 

utilisation  of  ECE  centres  and  other  support  sen/ices  such  as  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Housing  Corporation,  public  health  services,  and  the  publk:  libraries; 

parents'  attitudes  to  languages  (the  mother  tongue  and  English)  and  beliefs  regarding  language 
learning  strategies;  and 

parents'  beliefs  and  values  with  regard  to  the  care  and  education  of  young  children. 

The  use  of  the  questionnaires  and  checklists  led  to  training  sessions  with  the  Research  Officer.  Home  Tutors, 
who  were  required  to  collect  data  and  information  from  the  families  came  into  the  job  with  little  experience  in 
research. 


Training  Courses 

Regular  training  courses  were  held,  emphasising  the  following. 

to  identify  and  highlight  the  skills,  knowledge  and  experiences  of  individual  team  members  to  meet 
the  demands  of  working  with  families  (children,  parents,  aunties,  uncles  and  grandparents),  community 
groups  and  government  agencies; 

to  discuss  effective  ways  and  noneffective  ways  of  working  with  families,  language  groups  and  other 
agencies,  through  the  sharing  of  experiences  and  ideas; 

child  development  -  sharing  information  on  the  development  in  early  childhood  education  and 
particularly  the  changes  affecting  Pacific  Islands  language  groups; 
to  discuss  and  evaluate  research  techniques  and  procedures; 

to  view  resources  devetoped  by  Resource  Offrcers  and  discuss  ways  in  which  they  could  be  used  in 
the  homes  as  well  as  in  group  sessions; 

to  discuss  and  establish  the  place,  need  and  usefulness  of  evaluation  and  the  research  technk?ues 
employed  for  data  collectton; 

to  identify  and  give  tangible  support  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  individual  members;  update  and 

clarify  administrative  requirements  and  changes; 

language  development  and  learning  strategies; 

choices  for  children;  ensure  that  chikJren  learn  to  make  chotees; 

respecting  confidentiality  of  information  collected  from  families; 

the  need  to  give  parents  confkjence  in  their  abilities  as  parents  as  well  as  educators; 

the  need  to  observe  chikJren  and  not  to  stereotype  them; 
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*  the  empowerment  of  parents  to  ha'e  access  to  the  resources  needed  by  their  children; 

*  communicating  sensitively  with  people  who  may  perceive  the  field  team  as  judgemental  and 
authoritarian; 

*  time  was  needed  to  explore,  reflect  about  the  job;  the  need  to  get  a  focus  on  the  project  from  both 
a  personal  and  professional  viewpoint. 

Training  courses  specifically  for  Home  Tutors  and  others  for  Resource  Officers  were  held,  to  meet  the 
particular  demands  of  their  work. 

Home-Based  Programme 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  home-based  programme  was  that  it  was  an  education  programme  for  the 
whole  family.  Home-based  in  the  conventional  sense  means  working  with  the  child  and  mother  or  primary 
caregiver,  whereas  in  Anau  Ako  Pasifika  it  is  an  education  programme  for  the  whole  family  (i.e.  extended 
family).  The  main  focus  of  this  project  was  the  provision  of  a  home-based  early  childhood  education 
programme.  The  emphases  of  the  programme  run  by  each,  of  the  Home  Tutors  were  many  ar>d  varied 
depending  on  individual  families'  circumstances.  Working  in  the  field  revealed  that  there  are  many  ways  of 
conducting  the  home-based  programme.  In  general,  there  were  three  main  steps  for  Home  Tutors  to  follow 
in  order  to  provide  the  home-based  programme.  Rrst,  the  Honne  Tutors  needed  to  identify  families  likely  to 
benefit  from  the  programme.  Second,  they  needed  to  establish  contact  with  families  and,  thirdly,  to  carry  out 
home  visits  in  order  to  provide  the  education  programme. 


Languages  Used  In  the  Homes 

A  major  objective  set  out  for  the  Project  was  the  'maintenance  of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  positive 
acceptance  of  the  development  of  bilingualismS  therefore  it  was  important  to  collect  some  data  on  the 
language(s)  used  in  the  home  environment.  In  addition,  information  which  might  reveal  some  of  the  important 
determining  factors  affecting  the  maintenance  of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  development  of  languages  were 
collected  from  families. 

Parents  in  the  home-based  programme  expect  their  chiWren  to: 

maintain  the  language  and  culture  as  a  form  of  self  identity; 

•  be  sharing,  caring,  learn  to  respect  parents  and  others,  particularly  older  people,  and  respect  other 
people's  properties  and  the  environment; 

•  have  a  good  education,  more  specif teally  to  achieve  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  parents,  thus 
enabling  them  to  get  a  good  job; 

•  have  good  manners,  be  obedient,  polite,  honest,  kind  and  self  disciplined; 
learn  English  to  help  them  understand  topics  which  are  taught  in  schools; 
be  helpful  in  the  home  and  outside  of  the  home; 

be  committed  to  family  responsibilities  and  commitments; 
learn  Christian  values; 

get  along  happily  with  other  children  and  adults;  and 
be  happy  and  accept  whatever  is  available  at  home. 


Links  with  Language  Groups  and  Other  ECE  Services 

The  appointment  of  Pacific  Islands  Co-ordinators  in  late  1989  and  in  early  1990  provided  Pacific  Islands 
communities,  particularly  language  nests,  with  a  much  needed  focus.  Co-ordinating  the  development  and 
monitoring  of  the  progress  of  language  nests  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Co-ordinators 
who  provided  and  continue  to  provide  community  workshops  on  various  aspects  of  early  childfiood  education. 
The  field  team  has  worked  together  with  community  groups  during  workshops  initiated  by  Pacific  Islands 
Coordinators.  Anau  Ako  Pasifika  complements  the  work  of  language  nests  in  communities. 

in  October  1990,  the  Anau  Ako  Pasifika  staff  in  the  Central  and  Northern  Regions  (6  members)  were  invited 
by  the  National  Manager  for  Pacific  Islands  Early  Childhood  Education  (ECDU)  to  meet  with  Managers  of 
ECDU  and  Pacific  Islands  Co-ordinators.  This  important  link  has  encouraged  and  helped  the  fieW  team  to 
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broaden  their  understanding  of  wider  developments.  It,  too,  has  helped  to  lessen  the  professional  isolation 
that  can  occur  with  field  wori^. 

Anau  Ako  Pasifika  Promotes  the  Concept  of  'Parents  as  Teachers' 

The  project  facilitates  and  enables  parents  and  families  to  add  their  skills,  knowledge  and  confidence  to  make 
responsible  chotoes  and  to  can7  them  out.  This  process  of  empowennent  encompasses  the  child,  the  parent, 
the  extended  family  and  the  community. 

As  well  as  honfie  visits,  group  discussions  and  workshops  are  held  for  the  sharing  of  ideas  on  resources, 
appropriate  chiklren's  play  activities  but,  most  of  all,  to  recognise  people  as  important  resources.  Their  cultural 
knowledge  in  musto,  dance  and  story  telling  become  a  focus  for  ^sharing'. 


Resources 

Natural  materials  whfch  reflect  the  cuttural  backgrounds  of  chlkJren  are  emphasized  and  are  wkJeiy  used  during 
home  visits  and  group  discussions.  Natural  materials  provide  learning  experiences  for  Pacific  Islands  chiWren. 
There  is  the  development  of  understanding  of  eariy  maths  concepts  as  well  as  increasing  oral  language  ability. 

A  wide  variety  of  materials  are  available.  Some  are  mentkDned  below. 
Oval  shaped  shiny  brown  'kaka'  seeds 
Walnut  shaped  grey  candle  nut  seeds,  lurtui' 

Circular  lamanu'  seeds,  varied  sizes/small,  flat,  brown  'pine'  seeds,  for  collage 

Cone  shells,  variety  of  sizes 

Cowrie  shells,  varying  colours 

Cats-eye,  circular  in  form,  varying  sizes 

Dried  'utu'  (baningtonia)  seeds,  sometimes  used  in  place  of  a  ball 

Dried  miniature  gourds,  varying  sizes,  varying  textures 

Varieties  of  mixed  shells 

Clam  shells,  variety  of  sizes 

Percussion  instruments 

Large  'patai'  bean  pods,  for  musk: 

Coconut  shakers 

Varieties  of  coral  stones,  different  pattemed  textures." 

As  well  as  the  materials  from  witnin  the  cultures,  the  varieties  of  natural  materials  from  the  richness  of  the  New 
Zealand  environment  are  included.  Through  experimentation,  chiWren  explore  with  materials  that  are  familiar. 
The  words  of  simple  chants,  lullabies  and  songs  are  emphasized  and  enhanced  by  the  rhythm  of  seed  clicks 
and  lokere'  rtiythms;  ail  part  of  the  ethos  of  the  culture. 

There  are  designs,  shapes,  patterns,  order,  texture  in  the  natural  materials;  children  create  and  recreate  and 
are  guided  through  discussk)ns  by  the  Home  Tutor  and  the  mother. 

Appropriate  resources  identified  for  home-based  wori^  kept  Resource  Officers  moving  to  Resource  Centres, 
factories,  and  shops  for  bulk  waste  materials  before  fuming  these  into  play  activities.  Visits  to  playcentres  and 
kindergartens  afforded  opportunities  to  obsen/e  the  wide  range  of  equipment  and  play  materials.  Culturally 
appropriate  sets  of  pk^tures,  cardboard  puzzles,  varieties  of  cards,  objects  which  help  chiklren's  mathematfcal 
concepts  to  develop.  Simple  alphabet  and  story  books  in  Pacifk:  Island  languages  were  produced.  These 
were  samples  whk:h  encouraged  parents  to  make  their  own  collection. 

Learning  for  young  children  in  the  home-based  programme  is  the  result  of  interaction  between  the  experiences 
with  materials,  ideas  and  the  people  in  the  home. 


Characteristics  of  the  Families  in  the  Programme 


By  31  March  1991 . 192  families  (with  270  children  between  them)  had  been  extensively  involved  in  the  home- 
*^ased  programme.  A  further  84  children  nrwved  to  language  nests  after  only  one  or  two  contacts  from  the 
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Home  Tutor  In  the  case  of  most  of  these  84  children,  parents  were  either  encouraged  by  the  Home  Tutor 
to  tX  the°  chSdren  to  language  nests  or  arwther  ECE  centre  because  she  was  not  able  to  'nj'^de  them  .n 
hetmeSasS  programm^^  In  some  cases,  the  distance  between  the  Home  Tutors  base  and  the  far.H.es 
homes  cJd  not  alEwlhe  Home  Tutor  to  continue  to  visrt.  In  other  cases,  the  ch.W  ^^^^^^^^ 
durina  the  day  therefore  parents  decided  to  take  the  child  to  a  language  group,  kindergarten  or  to  both  of 
fhese  se^ices  simuLneously  in  order  to  ensure  that  their  chiW  had  company  of  h.s  or  her  own  age. 


Outcomes  for  the  Children 

For  the  270  children  who  were  involved  in  the  home-based  programme,  Anau  Ako  Pasifika  Provided  the 
stepping  stone  to  language  nests,  kindergartens  and  other  ECE  centres.  For  a  few  of  these  270  ch.klren, 
Anau  Ako  Pasifika  provided  the  only  option  for  early  chikJhood  education. 

The  richness  of  Pacifte  Island  language  rhythms  found  in  chants,  poems  and  rhymes  has  been  the  gift  from 
me  r  ^en  s  and  fam^  member^  freely  shared  during  home  visrts.  These  activ^ies  ^elp  t^he  ch  dren  wh^^ 
thev  progress  to  language  nests.  The  chiWren's  social  devetopment  is  enhanced  through  the  interaction  w,th 
parents  Ind  grandparents  and  with  other  children  in  group  sessions.  Manipulative  skills,  expenences  wrth  art 
and  en?yment  of  movement  and  dance  in  outdoor  activrties  help  the  development  of  muscular 
coordination  and  confidence. 

Durina  home  visits  and  small  group  sessions,  the  children's  listening  skills  are  attuned  to  the  lariguage 
environment  surrounding  them.  ChiWren  create  and  recreate  sounds  and  try  out  their  skills  in  verbalisa  .on 
fn  an  env'onment  of  curtural  warmth  with  strong  feelings  of  identity.  Familiness.  ^°gethemess, jjive  both  a 
chalteming  as  well  as  supportive  and  nurturing  environment.  Children  leam  to  express  the.r  needs  verbally^ 
The  Sesles  of  social  iHeraction,  ability  to  say  a  simple  prayer,  to  ask  questtons  and  to  ;f  P^^d  to  quenes 
Ire  natural  learning  points  during  a  home  visit.  ChiWren  are  motivated  to  play  ^^e-r  part  in  he  chu^h  s^^^^^^^ 
Sunday  programme,  the  culmination  of  disciplined  learning  4y  supportn/e 

confidence  and  increase  their  language  ability  through  the  many  expenences  with  indoor  and  outdoor  play. 

When  Home  Tutors  visit,  they  are  not  just  filling  a  gap.  but  leaving  parents  and  caregiver^  more  confident  and 
capable  of  making  the  most  of  their  skills  and  strengths.  Obsen/ing  tutors  work  wrth  children  helps  parents 
to  'rea  ise  and  be'come  more  aware  of  their  own  roles  as  educators  of  chikJren.  C°mmonly  l^kd^  v^^^^^^^ 
"teachers  as  the  experts"  changed  when  parents  became  more  aware  and  increased  the.r  knowledge  of  the 
variety  of  activities  and  resources  which  they  could  prepare  for  their  children. 

ParticlDation  in  the  home-based  programme  helped  families  to  come  out  of  their  shell  and  include  their  children 
wftS  cuifu  al  grc^ups.  Families  who  needed  to  find  out  about  their  cultural  background,  values  and  .deas  were 
fleioed  and  encouraged  by  Tutors  (particularly  Niuean  and  Tokelauan  families)  to  increase  their  involvement 
y  S  culfural  eTent  by  mnning.  for  example,  group  sess^ns  with  their  children.  Parents/families  meet  up  wrth 
^  Sers  in  Mar  circumstances  to  themselves  {often  families  get  very  lonely  and  isolated  from  their  own  ethnic 
ioups  a^by  so  doing  gain  confidence  and  increase  their  skills.  Parents'  confidence  was  shown  also 
?hrougi  tht  increasedTe  of  support  sen/ices  such  as  the  Department  of  Social  WeHare,  health  services^ 
pubTc  Sbrary,  polytechnb  and  otheTagencies.  A  few  mothers  became  supervisors  °< '^X?ll£ A  e?d  bIseS 
on  training  courses  in  early  childhood  such  as  the  New  Zealand  Childcare  Associatwn/PACIFICA  field-based 

training. 

Anau  Ako  Pasifika  has  given  the  parents  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  importance  of  the  nriaintenance  of 
The  mother  tongue.  Parents  beneJited  by  having  someone  (especially  the  Home  Tutors)  who  would  l^ten  and 
hi^h  r^  conL  for  themselves  the  need  to  pursue  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  their  'nteractHDn  *  ^^^^ 
Children    The  importance  of  the  mother  tongue  as  a  medium  for  fomial  instructwn  and  learning  in 
developmental  activrties  has  been  the  focus  rf  home-based  and  group  sessions. 

Anau  Ako  Pasifika  concepts  and  the  use  of  community  paraprofessionals  have  raised  the  consciousness  of 
Ses  and  increased  parent  involvement  in  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  homes  and  .n  raising  their 
aTJ  eness  and  participation  at  primary  schools.  Anecdotal  evidence  points  to  the  programme  having  very 
?os'  fve  effeds  on  the  peL  of  parents  in  taking  a  personal  interest  and  closer  -nvolvemem 

in  e  ed  catfon  of  their  chiWren  through  qualrty  interactk,n  wrth  them.  P^,^«"\VpHM.Tna?  needs ^f 
responsible  to  their  communrties  and  to  involve  communrty  resources  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
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Anau  Ako  Pasifika  children.  Parents,  through  their  invotvement  in  the  Anau  Ako  Pasifika  Project,  are 
advocates  for  their  chikJren. 

Sewing  the  setKJs  for  family  awareness  of  what  they  themselves  can  accomplish  -  encourage,  praise  and 
share  in  the  child's  world  of  music,  drama  experiences,  story  telling,  listening,  questtoning,  solving  problems, 
appreciating  nature. 

Measured  against  the  research  findings,  the  limited  number  of  families  visited,  the  home  visits  at  the  real  lace' 
of  the  project  revealed  the  real  joy,  spontanerty  and  exuberance  of  Pacific  Island  chiWren.  The  mother's 
enthusiasm  and  a>ncentratkDn  as  she  obsen/ed  and  interacted  with  her  child  brought  out  the  Pacifk:  Island 
language  which  gave  life  and  light  to  the  self-esteem  and  confidence  of  the  chiW.  We  see  children  in  homes 
learning  intuitively  -  becoming  cognitively  engaged  with  the  wide  collection  of  resource  materials.  We  observe 
them  learning  from  within  the  cultural  perceptwns  enhancing  their  well-being,  their  inner  selves,  and  self 
esteem. 

We  thank  the  Bernard  van  Leer  Foundatk^n  for  this  rare  opportunity  to  work  with  Pacific  Island  families  and 
children.  We  thank  the  generosity  of  Pacifk:  Island  families  for  their  wekx)me  into  their  homes,  of  all  field 
workers. 
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QUAUTY  IN  SERVICES  TO  YOUNG  CHIUDREN  -  THE  EUROPEAN  APPROACH 


Keynote  Address:  Fltth  NZ  Early  Childhood  Convention 

Helen  Penn 

Research  Fellow,  Institute  of  Local  Government  Studies,  University  of  Binmingham. 


I'm  very  pleased  to  be  here  in  Dunedin.  I  was  in  Wellington  about  18  months  ago  and  was  so  impressed  by 
all  the  educare  developments,  that  I  was  keen  to  return  and  see  how  it  was  worWng  out  in  practice. 

In  this  talk  today  I  propose  to  discuss  some  of  the  work  taking  place  in  the  European  Community  about  Quality 
in  Sen/ices  to  Young  Children. 

Britain  is  part  of  the  European  Community  and  her  legal,  fiscal  and  cultural  connections  with  Europe  are 
becoming  more  important  than  those  with  the  Commonwealth  and  America.  The  European  Court  at  the  Hague 
is  already  a  kind  of  European  Supreme  Court,  and  can  -  and  has  -  adjudtoated  on  a  number  of  issues, 
including  equity  issues,  over-ruling  British  courts.  Next  year,  1992,  we  will  become  part  of  the  free  European 
market,  which  means  in  theory  any  citizen  of  the  European  Convnunity  has  the  right  to  wori<  anywhere  within 
it,  protected  by  a  common  set  of  working  conditwns  and  social  support  which  will  apply  everywhere  and  which 
is  a  good  deal  more  egalitarian  than  our  present  government  finds  tolerable. 

In  the  European  Pariiament  the  British  Tory  party  sits  and  votes  with  tne  neo-fascists,  because  no  other 
caucus  will  accept  them.  So  in  European  temns  Thatcherism  has  been  a  kind  of  joke,  a  pen/erston.  Similarly 
America  is  an  abberation,  for  its  economic  and  cultural  standards  are  too  untyptoal  to  be  relevant  to  European 
concems. 

In  tenns  of  early  childhood  education  in  Europe,  there  is  a  tradition  of  publicly  funded  publicly  run  sen/ices, 
coherently  organized  and  well-  financed.  For  instance,  France  provides  full-time  nursery  education  for  more 
than  95%  of  three  and  four  year  olds,  and  for  40%  of  two  year  olds,  Spain  has  an  educare  system.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  in  Spain  is  responsible  for  all  education  from  0-16  and  it  is  planned  as  a  continuous 
pattern  throughout  the  different  stages  of  schooling.  All  those  working  with  young  chikJren  must  now  undertake 
a  three  year  teacher  training  course. 

Throughout  much  of  the  European  community  private  and  voluntary  services  to  young  children  (at  least  for 
over  threes)  are  uncommon  because  state  systems  are  so  widespread.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  the 
word  Voluntary'  into  French,  Spanish  or  Italian  because  it  so  strongly  signifies  the  Catholic  church. 

The  European  Commisston,  that  is  the  Civil  Sen/ice  of  the  European  Parliament,  took  early  childhood 
education  on  board  fairiy  eariy  on. 

In  1986  the  Directorate  of  Social  Affairs,  Enrployment  and  Education,  under  its  equal  opportunities  programme, 
set  up  the  European  ChiWcare  Network.  Networks  are  a  common  way  of  working  in  the  EC.  Generally  they 
consist  of  a  co-ordinator,  and  representatives  or  "experts"  from  each  member  state.  They  collect  infomiation 
about  their  sphere  of  interest,  disseminate  it,  and  act  as  a  ginger  group,  both  at  EC  level,  and  within  member 
states,  to  proPTKDte  the  issues  with  which  they  are  concemed.  The  European  Commission  supports  the  network 
financially,  and  considers  recommendations  for  action  which  are  put  forward  from  the  networks.  They  are  not 
exactly  official  bodies,  but  they  are  an  infomial  way  of  working  across  member  states,  and  often  wield  some 
influence  in  their  field. 

In  1988  the  European  Childcare  Network  produced  its  first  review  of  childcare  servfces  across  Europe.  Each 
expert  from  each  member  state  produced  a  national  report  which  reviewed  data  about  sen/ices  in  as 
systematk:  a  way  as  possible  -  a  difficult  task  given  the  paucity  of  statistical  informatton  in  some  countries.  The 
data  was  then  collated  and  produced  as  a  European  report  with  recommendations.  The  Networ1<  then  launched 
a  number  of  actton  projects,  very  small  scale  experiments,  undertaken  jointly  with  sympathetic  governments 
or  local  authorities.  For  instance  I  was  involved  in  a  Men  as  Carers  action  project  in  Glasgow;  other  projects 
have  been  about  granny  care;  anti-racist  chikJcare;  working  in  mral  areas;  and  so  on.  There  has  also  been 
a  small  scale  exchange  programme,  whereby  administrators  and  workers  from  different  member  states  go  on 
exchange  visits. 
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In  1990  the  Network  organized  four  "technical  seminars*  on  key  issues  in  the  development  of  early  childhood 
sen/ices  -  training,  (the  Hague);  men  as  carers,(Glasgow);  rural  developments,(Athens)  and  on  quality  in  early 
childhood  sen/ices, (Barcelona).  Each  semirw  which  lasted  for  three  days  was  for  invited  researchers, 
practitioners,  and  in  some  ceses  politicians,  from  each  member  state  who  were  working  in  the  field  of  the 
seminar  topics.  The  work  on  quality,  which  the  EC  is  about  to  publish,  was  an  outcome  of  the  work  on  quality. 

This  year,  the  Childcare  Network  produced  an  update  of  its  review  of  sen/ices  and  revised  its 
recommendations.  The  intention  is  to  get  them  included  as  part  of  the  social  charter,  although  the  political 
machinations  of  the  British  Government,  which  is  opposed  to  them,  may  delay  their  adoption.  The 
recommendations  are: 

harmonizing  enployment  leave  and  early  childhood  sen/ices  to  make  it  easier  for  parents  to  combine 
work  and  paid  employment.  These  include  matemity  leave;  paternity  leave;  parental  leave  for  either 
parent  during  infancy;  and  leave  for  family  reasons. 

the  setting  of  realists  targets  for  the  expansion  of  publicly  funded  sen/ices  determined  by  a  formula 
related  to  national  income  and  levels  of  need. 

ti  .>3  development  of  kx:a!ly  based  high  quality  and  coherent  services  for  chiWren  up  to  at  least  age  1 0. 
the  assurance  of  appropriate  pay,  conditfons,  training  and  support  for  all  early  childhood  workers, 
monitoring  progress  to  rneeX  objectives. 
EC  financial  akj  for  the  poorest  regions. 

The  recommendation  stresses  that  all  eariy  chiWhood  services  do  not  have  to  be  klentical.  Local  developments 
to  meet  local  needs  are  important,  within  the  overall  frannewori^.  On  the  other  hand,  workplace  provision  is  to 
be  discouraged,  as  a  form  of  segregation  of  chikjren. 


The  EC  Document  on  Quality 

This  is  the  context  for  the  work  on  quality,  to  be  published  by  the  EC.  It  arose  from  the  Barcelona  technical 
seminar  on  quality.  The  wori<  on  quality  is  an  attempt  to  provide  both  a  phitosophical  and  a  practteal  framework 
to  explore  and  improve  the  quality  of  sen/wes  for  young  chiklren  throughout  Europe, 

It  argues  that  quality  is  not  an  absolute  and  definable  attribute;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  devising  more  sophisticated 
methodology  to  measure  it  accurately.  On  the  contrary  quality  rtself  varies  according  to  the  values  and  beliefs 
of  those  running  the  servkres,  worthing  in  them,  and  using  them.  The  issue  is  to  articulate  those  beliefs, 
reconcile  them  between  the  different  interest  groups  involved,  and  justify  the  beliefs  in  practk:e.  It  would  be 
diffk^ult  to  take  any  other  approach  in  Europe,  given  the  diversity  and  range  of  European  provision,  from 
Britain's  pre-occupation  with  regulation  and  avoklarx;e  of  child  abuse,  at  one  extreme,  to  the  warm  and  roDust 
attitudes  of  adults  to  chiWren  In  southem  Spain,  at  the  other  extreme. 

The  European  document  on  quality  takes  an  open  ended  and  questtoning  approach  to  quality.  The  extent  to 
which  we  questkDn  what  we  are  doing  and  why  is  sometimes  limited;  how  often  do  people  questwn  themselves 
deeply  about  what  they  believe?  In  other  words,  it  is  the  process  of  questioning  and  learning  which  is  stressed, 
as  well  as  the  end  result. 

This  is  a  nrxjch  wore  time  consuming,  connplteated  and  ambrttous  way  of  finding  out  about  quality  than 
accreditatton,  of  having  a  checklist  or  an  observatton  schedule,  and  giving  marks  out  of  10.  It  is  not  directly 
concemed  with  minimum  standards,  that  is  on  laying  down  guidelines  about  the  basic  levels  which  must  be 
achieved.  Nor  is  it  concerned  with  comparisons  and  norms,  that  is  how  one  nursery  compares  with  another 
on  a  given  scale.  Instead  it  asks  a  broader  question:  what  is  the  nx)st  we  hope  for  in  tooking  after  and 
educating  young  children?  The  EC  document  is  therefore  nrwre  of  a  discussion  and  training  document  rather 
than  a  prescriptive  exercise. 

The  document  also  acknowledges  that  nurseries  or  childcare  settings,  whether  public  or  private,  do  not  exist 
in  isolation.  So  it  also  asks  questions  about  the  system  which  supports  them,  the  bcal  and  governmental 
systems  and  structures  which  make  it  easy  or  difffcult  for  them  to  exist  and  to  translate  their  values  into 
practtee.  The  EC  document  is  also  concemed  with  quality  assurance  with  how  early  chiWhood  settings  are 
supported,  financed  and  monrtored. 
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In  this  short  space  of  time  I  can  only  dip  into  the  document,  and  give  you  an  indicatton  of  the  areas  which  \l 
covers.  Rrst  of  ail,  it  makes  a  statement  about  the  rights  of  children.  What  should  young  children  be  entitled 
to  in  the  services  they  receive. 

Vaiuds 

The  document  suggests  we  should  respect  the  rights  of  the  child: 
'  to  a  healthy  life 

*  to  spontaneous  expression 

*  to  be  esteemed  as  an  individual 

*  to  dignity  and  autonomy 

*  to  self-confidence  and  zest  in  learning 

*  to  a  stable  learning  arxi  caring  environment 

*  to  sociability,  friendship  and  co-operation  with  others 

*  to  equal  opportunities  in'espective  of  race,  gender  or  disability 

*  to  cultural  diversity 

*  to  be  part  of  a  family  and  a  community. 


Quality  of  Services 

The  EC  document  then  goes  on  to  discuss  what  kinds  of  services  could  ensure  that  these  rights  can  be 
translated  into  practice.  It  suggests  that  there  are  ten  "blocks"  or  quality  areas  which  could  be  usefully 
discussed.  Ten"  is  an  artitrary  number,  since  the  blocks  inevitably  overlap  and  interconnect  with  one  another. 
Moreover,  different  groups  might  choose  to  focus  on  certain  blocks  rather  than  others  in  expressing  their 
values.  However  it  provides  a  model  or  framework  for  further  elaboration.  Each  of  the  blocks  in  turn  canies 
a  set  of  questions.  The  ten  blocks  are: 

*  Accessibility  and  usage 

*  Environment 

*  Leaming  activities 

*  Reiattonships 

*  Parents'  views 

*  Valuing  diversity 

*  Community 

*  Assessment 

*  Cost  benefits 

*  Ethos. 

Let's  look  at  one  of  the  blocks,  parents'  views,  to  give  you  an  indrcation  of  the  way  in  whfch  the  questions  are 
posed. 

Parents'  Views.  This  set  of  criteria  explores  the  nature  of  partnership  between  parents  and  those  looking 
after  and  educating  their  chiWren.  We  have  used  the  word  "parent"  but  we  are  consctous  that  this  word  is 
gender-blind  and  generation  blind  and  that  useful  distinctions  might  be  made  between  nwthers  and  fathers 
and  other  close  relatives.  We  are  also  conscious  that  parents  are  not  a  homogenous  group  like  professionals, 
but  are  as  diverse  as  their  children. 

Are  there  ways  of  measuring  parents'  opinions  or  views  about  the  childcare  setting? 
Do  parents  feel  welcome? 

Do  parents  have  enough  time  to  leave  their  child  at  the  beginning  and  greet  their  chiW  at  the  end  of 
a  day  or  session? 

Do  parents  feel  they  have  enough  information  about  the  progress  of  their  chiW? 

Are  parents  able  to  give  information  about  the  progress  of  their  child? 

Are  parents  informed  about  the  daily  activities  and  routines  and  the  reasons  for  them? 

Can  parents  comment  on  or  contribute  to  these  activities  and  routines? 

Can  parents  stay  and  join  in  mealtimes  or  some  other  activity  of  the  nursery  or  childcare  setting? 

Are  parents  involved  in  discussing  or  setting  the  cun-fculum  or  programme  for  the  nursery  or  childcare 

setting? 
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Can  parents  be  involved  in  the  management  of  the  nursery  or  in  the  selection  of  staff  or  in  the 
financial  control  of  resources? 


Quality  Assi:ranca 


After  outlining  the  ten  blocks  on  quality  of  sen/ices,  the  document  goes  on  to  look  at  quality  assurance,  and 
suggest  a  further  ten  quality  assurar)ce  blocks.  17iese  are: 

*  policy 

*  legislation  and  guidelines 

*  financing  and  resources 

*  planning  and  monitoring 

*  advice  and  support 

*  staffing 

*  training 

*  physical  resources 

*  research  and  development 

*  integration  aixJ  co-ordination. 

Again,  questions  are  asked  about  each  quality  assurance  block.  For  instance  the  block  on  research  and 
devetopment  poses  a  number  of  issues. 

Research  and  Development 

Research  is  traditionally  a  rigorous  examination  of  specific  contexts  or  events.  It  can  also  be  seen  in  a  broader 
context  of  encouraging  and  supporting  staff  and  parents  to  systematically  explore  aspects  of  practrce  in  their 
own  nurseries  or  chikJcare  settings  which  are  problematic  or  warrant  further  development,  for  instance 
bilingualism;  or  the  use  of  art  or  puppetry  as  a  means  of  expressk)n. 


-  Who  finances  research  programmes  for  young  chiWren? 

-  Who  deckles  the  criteria  for  research  programmes 

-  How  are  the  criteria  arrived  at? 

-  Who  deckles  the  methodology? 

-  How  does  research  relate  to  policy? 

-  Who  undertakes  the  research? 

-  How  do  researchers  work  with  practitioners? 

-  How  do  practitioners  work  with  researchers? 

-  How  are  the  results  of  the  research  disseminated? 

-  How  is  research  linked  to  training? 


This  gives  an  indication  of  the  apr/oach.  format  and  contents  of  the  EC  document  on  quality.  Whilst  it  deals 
with  the  technicalities  of  working  in  sen/k:es,  it  is  also  a  politk^al  document,  polittoal  with  a  small  p.  It  holds  out 
ambitions  of  what  can  be  acconiplished.  If  Portugal,  the  poorest  country  in  the  European  Community,  can  have 
a  programme  of  expansion  c?  publicly  funded  early  childhood  sen/toes,  so  nan  richer  nations  like  New  Zealand 
and  Britain.  In  the  last  resort  providing  sen/ices  and  assuring  their  quality  is  not  merely  a  professional  or  a 
financial  issue,  it  is  a  political  one. 
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KEl  HEA  IE  KOff 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EOUCATDOff 
A  S^AORB  PERSPECTBVE 


Hutia  te  rrto  o  te  harakeke 
Kei  hea  te  Komako  e  ko  ? 
Kimai  ki  au 

He  aha  te  mea  nui  o  te  ao  ? 
Makue  ki  atu 

He  Tangata,  He  Tangata.  He  Tangata 


Pluck  the  centre  shoot  from  the  flax  bush 
Where  will  the  Bellbird  sing  ? 
Ask  me 

What  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  ? 
I  win  say 

It  is  People,  It  is  People,  It  is  People. 
[  Aupouri  ] 


Firth  Early  Childhood  Education  Convention  Dunedin.  New  Zealand 
Arapera  Roya!  Tangaere.  1991 . 
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INTRODUCTION: 

Early  Childhood  Education  -  a  Maori  perspective  -  is  not  just  about  very  young  children,  Maori 
children,  it  is  about  our  heritage,  about  the  survival  of  our  language,  about  the  Maori  people's 
struggle  for  self  determination. 

Therefore  the  question  that  we  as  Maori  people  will  need  to  ask  Is 

Kei  hea  te  Komako  e  ko  ? 
Where  will  the  Bellbird  sing  ( for  us )  ? 

The  whakatauaki  fronn  which  this  saying  is  taken  reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  caring  for  the 
centre  shoot  of  the  flax  bush  so  that  the  plant  will  grow  strong,  flower,  and  the  Bellbird  will  be 
attracted  to  its  nectar.  One  of  the  rewards  for  this  care  is  the  joy  of  listening  to  the  beautiful  voice 
of  the  Bellbird. 

Take  care  of  our  young  and  humanity  will  sing. 

Early  Childhood  Education  has  always  been  an  important  time  of  life  for  the  Maori  people.  The 
child  from  bifth,  epitomises  the  preciousness  of  life  and  the  speciainess  of  women  emphasising 
our  strong  tie  to  the  land.  [Pere,1986].  It  is  no  mistake  that  the  Maori  word  for  placenta  and  for 
land,  'whenua',  are  one  and  the  same.  It  tells  us  of  the  responsibility  that  we  have  to  our  land, 
Papatuanuku,  to  people,  and  to  life  itself.  Just  as  the  unborn  child  relies  on  the  placenta  for 
nourishment  so  too  does  the  child  born  Into  the  world  rely  on  the  land. 

'Whenua  ki  te  whenua'  'Placenta  to  the  land' 
'Whenua  ki  te  whenua'  'Land  to  the  placenta' 

Hence  the  placenta  is  returned  to  the  land  to  complete  the  cycle. 

This  very  understanding  of  the  depth  of  meaning  of  life  and  importance  of  the  need  to  nurture 
the  child's  many  dimensions  with  the  appropriate  food,  is  the  philosophy  of  Early  Childhood  for 
the  Maori. 
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The  imparting  of  this  sustenance  to  the  child  begins  from  the  time  that  the  child  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  mother's  womb.  The  physical  wellbeing  of  the  unborn  child  is  entrusted  to  the  entire  family 
who  are  responsible  for  caring  for  the  mother.  This  responsibility  is  taken  seriously  to  ensure  that 
the  mother's  needs  and  cravings  are  catered  for.  The  unborn  child  is  housed  in  an  environment  of 
love  received  from  its  family  and  it  is  important  that  the  mother  experiences  the  least  amount  of 
stress,  so  that  the  development  of  the  child's  character  is  not  man-ed,  -  so  that  the  child  will  be 
contented  and  easily  satisfied,-  so  that  it  will  be  in  tune  with  its  people  and  its  environment. 

You  may  ask  what  has  this  to  do  with  Early  Childhood  Education.  1  say  that  to  understand  a  Maori 
perspective  of  this  important  area  one  needs  to  understand  the  depth  of  feeling  that  the  Maon 
people  have  for  their  very  young.  These  special  people  are  not  only  linked  to  the  future  but  more 
importantly  they  are  linked  to  the  past,  for  they  have  come  into  existence  only  through  the 
whakapapa  or  geneology  of  their  ancestors. 

The  very  young  chiW  was  often  seen  with  other  important  members  of  the  family,  the  elders,  who 
were  usually  the  grandparents.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  elders  to  share  their  knowledge, 
experience  and  stories  of  the  tribe.  '  There  is  a  very  special  relationship  in  Maori  society  between 
the  very  oW  and  the  very  young. '  IRitchie,  1970,  pSO.)  The  child's  character  and  personality  was 
shaped  and  not  only  did  s/he  acquire  the  values  of  the  culture  but  also  learned  to  socialise  and  act 
according  to  custom.  The  one  main  thing  was  that  s/he  learned  that  s/he  was  an  accepted 
member  of  the  whanau  always  surrounded  by  love  and  support. 

This  is  but  a  brief  insight  into  the  Maori  philosophy  for  Early  Childhood  Education.  It  is  based  on 
the  importance  of  people  within  the  extended  family,  where  as  an  harmonious  unit  in  tune  with 
the  land,  the  child  was  able  to  devetop  and  grow. 

The  Maori  child  was  a  free  spirit. 

I  remember  my  own  childhood  as  being  one  where  I  was  well  loved  by  my  grandparents  and 
allowed  to  experience  the  joys  of  Papatuanuku,  her  trees,  her  waters,  the  animals,  her  very 
shape.  By  my  grandparents  and  parents  side  I  learned  to  respect  her  bounties.  I  learned  to  love 
her  and  appreciate  her  beauty.  I  learned  to  roam  and  play  with  her.  I  learned  to  feel  her  presence. 
This  was  my  Early  Childhood  Education. 


HISTORY: 

From  the  time  of  contact  with  the  European  the  Maori  people  were  fascinated  with  their 
technology  and  believed  that  to  understand  the  knowledge  of  the  Pakeha  and  to  have  access  to 
this  knowledge  one  needed  to  read  and  write.  These  two  skills  seemed  to  hold  the  key  to  the 
Pakeha's  power. 

The  Missionary  schools,  pre  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  produced  Maori  people  who 
could  read  and  write  in  two  languages.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the  library.  After  the 
signing  of  ihe  Treaty,  schools  for  Maori  people  were  under  the  Protectorate  Department,  the 
equivalent  to  todays  Ministry  of  Maori  Affairs.  In  1867  the  Native  Schools  and  the  Education  Acts 
were  passed  by  government  and  eventually  Maori  education  was  transfered  to  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  hard  line  approach  of  the  newly  formed  settlers'  government  to  the  assimilation 
policy  ,  coupled  with  the  massive  loss  of  land  and  the  inability  to  combat  the  new  'Pakeha 
illnesses'  saw  Maori  self  esteem  and  morale  soon  dwindle  away.  The  denial  of  the  language  for 
the  next  one  hundred  years,  within  the  education  system,  ensured  that  its  status  and  apparent 
worth  were  lowered. 

It  was  thought  that  providing  education  in  English  only.  wouW  produce  Maori  people  who  would 
be  "successful".  By  the  I960's  Maori  chiWren's  rate  of  failing  in  schools  was  high.  The  Hunn 
report  stated  that  Maori  people  had  the  worst  health  and  education  in  New  Zealand.  The  fault  was 
placed  on  the  inadequacies  of  the  family,  and  not  on  the  inadequacies  of  the  education  system 
which  gave  rise  to  a  strong  sense  of  guilt  and  a  need  to  try  to  rectify  this  situation.  According  to 
McDonakj,  (1970,  p  137,)  the  inadequacies  were  defined  as  the  inability  for  disadvantaged 
children  to  learn  many  of  the  things  that  the  middle-class  child  learns  at  home,  and  the  inability  to 
'use  language  as  a  tool  for  learning'.  Preschool  Education  was  seen  as  a  way  of  compensating  for 
these  deficiencies  and  giving  the  Maci  child  a  sound  foundation  for  school. 

The  Maori  Women's  Welfare  League  Conference  in  1961  saw  the  importance  of  preschool 
education  and  encouraged  their  members  to  actively  promote  the  benefits  of  this  for  Maori 
children. 
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The  Maori  Education  Foundation  in  its  first  Annual  Report,  1962  p7,  stated  that  a  considerable 
share  of  its  energy  and  funds  would  be  devoted  to  encouraging  'intellectual  growth  in  the 
preschool  child'  and  supported  this  move  by  appointing  a  preschool  officer,  Alex  Grey.  Many  new 
groups  mostly  Playcentres.were  established  mainly  in  the  Northland,  Waikato,  Bay  of  Plenty  and 
East  coast  and  .was  carried  out  by  Maori  women. 

Out  of  this  developed  groups  called  family  preschool,  or  family  play  groups,  where  similar  to 
Playcentre,  mothers  attended  the  sessions  with  their  children.  In  the  Waikato,  these  groups, 
formed  a  collective  called  the  Maori  Family  Education  Association.  Many  of  the  preschool  groups 
in  the  above  areas  consisted  mainly  of  Maori  families.  Some  of  these  groups  had  the  Maori 
language  present  in  their  programme  but  at  varying  degrees  of  introduction. 

By  1968  5.2  percent.  [1133],  of  all  children  in  kindergarten,  and  9.0  percent,  [1161]  of  all 
children  in  playcentre  were  Maori,  [McDonakj,1970].  In  a  survey  conducted  by  Richard  Benton 
(1978),  he  confirmed  that  many  Maori  chiWren  were  growing  up  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their 
language.  At  a  Kaumatua  Hui,  organised  by  the  Department  of  Maori  Affairs,  1979,  concern  was 
expressed  that  the  Maori  language  was  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  They  affirmed  the  importance  of 
the  language  with  the  statement 

"  Ko  te  reo  te  mauri  o  te  mana  Maori." 
"  The  language  is  the  life  principle  of  Maori  mana." 

From  that  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  very  young  Maori  child  must  be  taught  the  language  by 
drawing  on  the  resources  of  Maori  language  and  information  found  only  in  the  small  numbers  of 
fiuent  speakers  and  elders  who  were  left  [Meade.  1988].  Thus  was  born  te  Kohanga  Reo,  the 
Maori  language  nest,  where  Maori  children  under  five,  woukl  be  totally  immersed  in  the  Maori 
language  programme  based  on  a  Maori  view  of  the  world. 

No  one  anticipated  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Maori  families,  and  the  way  that  they  took  hold  of  the 
philosophy. 

•It  became  a  focus  for  Maori  deeply  concerned  with  the  impending  loss  of 
spoken  Maori. '  [Hohepa  1990] 
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The  first  Kohanga  Reo  was  opened  in  April  1982,  at  Pukeatua  Kokiri,  Wainuiomata.  Wellington. 
Within  a  year  and  with  very  little  funding  1 07  more  centres  were  established.  By  the  end  of  1 983, 
267  centres  catering  for  aproximateiy  3000  chiUren  were  operating.  [Department  of  Maai  Affairs 
1984].  According  to  the  1991  Ministry  of  Maori  Affairs  Report  on  Maori  Education,  by  the  end  of 
1990,  616  kohanga  were  established.  As  stated  in  this  report  [ibkl  p4]  over  a  quarter  of  ail  Early 
Childhood  services  were  Kohanga  Reo,  and,  since  the  numbers  of  Maori  children  attending  other 
Early  Childhood  Education  services  had  not  dropped  then  it  could*  be  assumed  that  Kohanga 
Reo  was  attracting  Maori  children  who  were  not  previously  attending  any  Early  Childhood  service. 
"Kohanga  Reo  have,  therefore,  contributed  to  closing  the  gap  between  Maori  and  non-Maori 
participation  rates  in  Early  Childhood  Education."  (Ministry  of  Maori  Affairs,  1991 ,  p3). 

The  success  in  the  establishment  of  a  vast  number  of  kohanga  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  was 
due  to  the  dedication  of  the  Kohanga  Reo  National  Trust  in  conjunction  with  the  energy  and 
commitment  of  the  Maori  people.  Here  at  last  was  a  movement  established  by  Maori  people,  for 
Maori  people,  and,  determined  by  Maori  people. 

MAORI    IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION: 

Before  the  birth  of  Kohanga  Reo,  the  inclusion  of  anything  Maori  in  the  Early  Childhood 
programme  was  limited  to  a  selection  of  songs,  'stick  games',  poi  and  some  'crafts'.  Very  rarely  was 
the  greeting  '  kia  ora'  heard.  The  advent  of  kohanga  raised  the  level  of  awareness  of  early 
childhood  education,  'Maori  style',  and  certainly  raised  a  certain  level  of  curiosity  and  speculation 
amongst  the  more  well  established  groups.  According  to  Cook  (1985  p54  ),  Ihe  early  childhood 
world  was  generally  incredulous  when  Informed  that  it  was  planned  to  have  117  centres  in 
operation  six  months  later.' 

However  it  was  the  presence  of  Kohanga  and  the  'deprogramming'  of  Maori  people  throughout 
the  country,  so  that  they  wouW  understand  the  many  folded  pupose  behind  the  movement, 
which  returned,  to  Maori  women,  such  as  myself,  the  open  prkJe  in  being  a  Maori.  Kohanga  Reo 
forced  me  to  recall  my  Maori  view  of  the  world.  This  is  not  an  easy  process  when  one  is  used  to 
thinking  communicating  and  negotiating  in  a  monocultural,  Pakeha  world. 


ERIC 


As  Kohanga  grew  in  strength  and  established  itself  as  an  'organisation'  that  the  Maori  people 
wanted,  then  so  too  did  Maori  women  in  other  Early  Childhood  Education  organisations  grow  in 
strength.  These  Maori  women  throughout  Aotearoa  supported  and  even  fought  for  the 
rightness  of  Te  Kof-anga  Reo.  They  spent  many  hours  explaining  and  sharing  their  culture  with 
their  pakeha  friends.  Not  only  did  these  women  work  and  fight  for  the  'rightness'  of  Early 
Childhood  Education  but  they  also  remembered  their  obligations  to  their  own  Iwi  and  spent  many 
extra  hours  with  their  people.  Many  have  learned  or  re  learned  the  Maori  language  and.  in 
choosing  to  straddle  the  two  cultures,  continually  juggle  the  two  cultural  world  views. 

Alongside  these  Maori  women  stood  the  women  of  Early  Childhood  Education  -  Pakeha  and 
Pasifika  women,  who  saw  the  vision  of  Kohanga  and  the  strong  desire  for  Maori  people  to 
revitalise  the  language  and  determine  their  own  future. 

At  a  Lopdell  inservice  course,  'Taha  Maori  in  Early  Childhood  education'  September  1988,  the 
challenge  was  put  by  the  Maori  women  to  their  Tau  Iwi  sisters  to  stand  beside  them  and  not  only 
support  Kohanga  Reo  but  also  to  acknowledge  the  Maori  people  as  Tangata  Whenua.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  was  necessary  for  Tau  Iwi  to  acknowledge  the  tnje  intentions  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi, 

To  honour  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  we  require  that  all  Early  Childhood  policies 
and  provisions  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  partnership,  power  and 
participation  which  are  embedded  in  the  Treaty.{National  Residential  Course 
1988] 

and 

We  believe  that  in  honouring  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  and  Tangata  Whenua  we 
are  also   honouring  Early  Childhood  beliefs,  concepts  and  values,  [ibid] 

and 

We  recognise  the  capacity  of  Early  Childhood  people  to  address  and  resolve 
wider  issues  in  society  because  of  a  commitment  to  create  and  sustain 
learning  environments  that  develop  a  positive  concept  in  each  and  every 
child.libtd] 


Representatives  from  most  of  the  early  childhood  organisations  were  at  that  course  and  from  it 
were  put  forward  eight  areas  to  consider.  These  were 

1  Programmes  and  Charters  -  a  commitment  to  the  promotion  of  the  Maori  language  and 
cufture. 

2  Monitoring  of  the  ECE  programme  -  through  the  Education  Review  Office  and  a 
National  Early  Childhood  Runanga  Group  for  Taha  Maori . 

3  Qualifications  -  recognition  of  Kohanga  Reo  training. 

4  Representation  -  Maori  people  represented  hi  all  levels  of  decision  making  and 
particularly  during  interviews  of  staff  for  early  childhood  and  students  for  early 
childhood  training. 

5  Advertisements  -  in  Maori  as  well  as  English  and  the  equity  policy  of  the  Colleges 
stated. 

6  Teacher  Reauitment  -  a  paid  Tangata  Whenua  representative  on  the 
recruitment/selection/interview  committee. 

7  Training  -  a  course  similar  to  Te  Ataakura,  (Secondary)  be  established  for  ECE. 

The  requirement  for  ECE  people  to  attend  anti  racism  and  Treaty  of  Waitangi  courses. 

8  Resources  -  an  urgent  need  for  a  basic  supply  of  Maori  resources,  as  well  as  an 
establishment  of  an  affordable  ECE  Maori  advisory  service  to  help  implement  taha 
Maori  in  centres. 

The  introduction  of  taha  Maori  into  the  early  childhood  programme  had  certainly  taken  a  huge 
step  since  the  suggestions  that  were  made  in  the  two  working  party  reports  on  Kindergarten  and 
Chiidcare  Training,  1 986.  In  these  two  reports  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  was  not  mentioned  and  the 
Maori  culture  was  hidden  in  the  multicultural  section  of  the  cun-iculum. 

The  Social  Equity  Policies  of  the  1984  -  1990  Labour  Government  gave  strength  to  the  need  to 
address  the  concerns  and  issues  which  affected  minority  groups  of  New  Zealand  society.  As  part 
of  the  policy  this  government  also  attempted  to  redress  Maori  grievances  under  the  Treaty. 

The  Meade  working  group  took  the  terms  of  references  of  the  Social  Equity  Committee  seriously 
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The  Meade  working  group  took  the  terms  of  references  of  the  Social  Equity  Committee  seriously 
as  many  of  the  members  were  aware  of  the  history  of  Early  Childhood,  and  that  this  sector  of 
education  understood  what  inequity  was.  Education  To  Be  More  [1988]  brought  together  the 
recommendations,  reports  and  dreams  of  many  early  chiWhood  people.  (May  1990,  and  personal 
experience). 

Its  holistic  view  made  clear  that  Government  support  for  Early  ChiWhood  Care 
and  education  was  not  about  providing  good  quality  education  for  the  under 
fives,  but  also  about  supporting  women,  and  in  the  case  of  Maori  and 
Polynesian  comnnunrties.  it  was  a  question  of  cultural  survival^  May  1990). 

For  the  Maori  people  it  was  also  about  the  right  to  determine  their  own  future  for  Maori  children 
and  to  have  a  share  of  the  resources  and  power  so  that  Tino  Rangatiratanga',(  self  detemiination) 
would  be  achieved. 

The  Government  response  to  the  Meade  Report  was  Before  Ftve.[1989]  which  was  followed  by 
the  Implementation  Task  Forces.  These  groups'  role  was  to  put  into  place  the  government 
policies  of  Before  Five  .  The  'Poutokomanawa'  (centre  poles)  of  early  childhood  were  specially 
selected  and  brought  together  to  work  alongside  government  department  representatives. 

As  a  member  of  one  of  those  groups  I  found  the  atmosphere  exhiliarating,  knowing  that  although 
there  was  an  extremely  tight  time  frame,  the  vision  for  Early  Chiklhood  was  within  grasp  and 
coupled  with  this  the  pathway  to  a  bicultural  future. 

Maori  people  with  years  of  experience  in  early  childhood,  were  represented  on  all  the 
implementation  units.  Although  some  had  contact  with  Kohanga  Reo  none  ot  the  Maori  people 
offteiaily  represented  the  National  Kohanga  Reo  Trust.  When  questioned  about  this  oversight  it 
was  explained  that  it  was  not  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Implemenation  Unit  to  act  on  behalf 
of  Kohanga.  However  many  people  involved  in  the  implementation  process  were  very  aware  of 
the  affects  that  decicions  made  for  early  childhood  would  have  on  the  Kohanga  movement, 
particularly  the  group  working  on  the  Bulk  Funding.  The  working  groups  did  consult  with  the 
National  kohanga  Trust  and  this  certainly  happened  on  several  occassions,  where  funding  issues 
were  concerned. 
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WHERE  ARE  WE  NOW  ? 


Much  has  happened  within  early  childhood  in  the  last  decade,  fronn  a  Maori  perspective.  The 
challenge  that  was  issued  at  the  1988  Lopdell  course  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  commitment 
towards  addressing  Tikanga  Maori  and  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  Although  some  of  this  commitment 
may  have  been  driven  by  the  fact  that  under  the  requirements  of  the  charter  agreement  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  a  centre  was  required  to  show  a  management  plan  with  regards  to  the 
Treaty,  many  of  the  organisations  accepted  the  challenge  with  genuine  sincerity. 

In  1988  at  its  annual  conference  the  Nev^  Zealand  Chiidcare  Association  made  a  commitment  to 
the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  Not  only  did  it  adopt  the  philosophy  of  working  towards  bicutturalism  but  it 
also  looked  at  its  structure,  its  staff  and  Area  Training  Supervisors,  and  its  training  course.  It 
actively  recruited  Maori  people  into  its  organisation  and  established  a  runanga  to  support  these 
people. 

At  the  Playcentre  National  Conference  in  Hamilton,  1989,  three  resolutions  were  passed,  a 
commitment  to  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  a  commitment  to  bicutturalism  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Cultural  Working  Party.  In  1990  a  booklet  was  produced  by  that  Working  Group  on  Cultural 
Issues.  Every  Playcentre  in  New  Zealand  now  has  a  copy. 
The  book  states  its  second  guiding  principle  as  being  ; 

Playcentre  has  made  a  commitment  to  becoming  bicuttural  and  honouring  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi.  In  order  to  work  out  what  this  partnership  may  mean, 
consultation  with  Tangata  Whenua  must  be  the  highest  priority  through  this 
process.  (Working  Party  on  Cultural  Issues  1990] 

A  Maori  runanga  was  also  established  to  support  Maori  people  within  Playcentre. 

Within  the  Combined  Early  Childhood  Unions  of  Aotearoa  is  the  position  of  National  Maori  Co- 
ordinator, who  is  at  an  important  level  of  decision  making.  The  kindergarten  and  chiidcare  Maori 
staff  within  the  early  childhood  services  have  been  meeting  since  1986  so  that  they  may  discuss 
issues  concerning  Maori  in  ECE.  The  New  Zealand  Federation  Kindergarten  Union  have  made  a 
commitment  to  honouring  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi. 


Barnardos  New  Zealand  have  made  a  commitment  to  biculturaiism  and  have  organised  Treaty 
workshops  for  staff. 

The  six  Colleges  involved  with  training  students  for  the  Diploma  of  Teaching  .Early  Childhood 
Education,  have  also  made  a  commitment  to  the  Treaty.  Although  each  college  is  at  a  different 
level  of  development  towards  this  commitment,  Tikanga  Maori,  Te  Reo  Maori  and  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Diploma. 

As  the  three  year  diploma  was  regarded  as  the  'benchmark'  for  all  Early  Childhood  Education 
training,  the  New  Zealand  Qualifications  Authority  who  had  based  the  core  curriculum  on  the 
recommendations  from  the  Childcare  Training  Lopdell  course  1986  found  it  necessary  to  include 
Tikanga  and  Te  Reo  Maori,  and.  a  module  on  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi. 

The  Early  Childhood  Development  Unit,  (ECDU),  is  the  baby  of  the  Meade  Report.  The 
Implementation  working  group  of  Before  Rve  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  structure  which 
would  reflect  a  Maori  and  Pakeha  perspective,  side  by  side.  The  ECDU  as  well  as  having  two 
Board  merribers  who  are  Maori,  also  has  a  Maori  person  at  the  National  Management  level.  This 
person's  title  is  'Te  Kaiwhakau  o  te  Tiriti'.  the  Keeper  of  the  Treaty,  in  the  eleven  districts  there  is 
one  Maori  Co-ordinator  position  .  One  of  their  roles  is  to  advise  Early  Childhood  services  and 
provide  inservice  courses  on  Taha  Maori .  From  these  eleven  Maori  co-ordinators  is  elected  a 
National  Maori  Co-ordinator  who  oversees  the  Maori  kaupapa  for  these  staff  and  gives  support  to 
Te  Kaiwhakau  o  te  Tiriti.  The  ECDU  has  not  only  given  support  to  working  within  two  cultural 
dimensions,  Te  iwi  and  Tau  Iwi,  but  has  also  actively  introduced  a  structural  framework  so  that 
Tangata  Whenua  are  present  at  decision  making  levels. 

I  am  aware  that  the  announcements  from  the  recent  budget  has  put  a  strain  on  the  Early 
Childhood  organisations.  There  is  a  warning  here,  for  -  the  continual  chipping  away  at  the  early 
childhood  structure  to  adhere  to  a  free  market,  new  right  policy  will  chip  away  at  the  very  core  - 
our  philosophy, 

what  early  childhood  education  people  have  worked  for  over  many  years, 
our  right  to  determine  our  philosophy  for  ourselves, 
our  Tino  Rangatiratanga 


To  work  together  in  a  partnership  is  not  an  easy  task.  There  is  bound  to  be  pain  but  there  will  also 
be  the  joy  of  discovering  new  knowledge.  The  journey  is  difficult, 

WHERE  TO  FROM  HERE  ? 

At  present  the  future  for  Maori  education  is  ambiguous  and  confusing. 

The  Ten  point  plan  for  Maori  education  developed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  states  that  it  wants 
to  foster  increased  participation  rates  of  Maori  children  in  early  childhood  education  programmes, 
(point  3  ).  Provide  resources  to  support  Maori  language  initiatives  at  early  childhood  primary, 
secondary  and  specifically  Kohanga  Reo  level,  (point  7 )  and  provide  support  for  research  into  the 
needs  of  pre-school  children  graduating  from  Te  Kohanga  Reo  and  into  the  effectiveness  of  taha 
Maori  programmes  in  mainstream  education  (point  8 ) 

Yet  the  draft  copy  of  the  National  Curriculum  for  Primary  and  Secondary  schools  has  had  all  Maori 
words  removed  and  has  Maori  language  alongside  other  foreign  languages.  Yet  the  agenda  of 
the  Government  is  to  promote  success  of  the  individual,  encouraging  individual  competitiveness. 
This  new  right  policy  is  supported  and  promoted  by  the  big  businesses  in  New  Zealand.  However, 
according  to  Marshall,  Peters  and  Smith  (1990),  it "  undennines  the  'group  rights'  and  interests 
implicit  within  Maori  culture." 

The  potential  outcome  of  these  new  right  views  on  education  would  be  further 
assimilation  of  Maori,  and  death  for  Maori  language  and  culture.'  (  Marshall.  Peters,& 
Smith.  1990) 

This  government  has  not  shown  that  it  has  a  genuine  commitment  to  acknowledging  the  Maori 
language,  even  though  it  is  now  an  official  language  of  New  Zealand  let  alone  acknowledging  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi. 

One  message  says  that  there  will  be  support  for  taha  Maori  in  mainstream  early  childhood  and 
support  to  Kohanga  Reo  with  particular  assistance  for  Maori  children  so  that  they  may  achieve. 
The  other  message  says  that  within  the  charter  the  Treaty  is  optional. 
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To  work  together  in  a  partnership  is  not  an  easy  task.  There  is  bound  to  be  pain  but  there  will  also 
be  the  joy  of  discovering  new  knowledge.  The  journey  is  difficult. 

WHERE  TO  FROM  HERE  ? 

At  present  the  future  for  Maori  education  is  ambiguous  and  confusing. 

The  Ten  point  plan  fa  Maori  education  developed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  states  that  it  wants 
to  foster  inaeased  participation  rates  of  Maori  children  in  early  childhood  education  programmes, 
(point  3  ).  Provide  resources  to  support  Maori  language  initiatives  at  early  childhood  primary, 
secondary  and  specifically  Kohanga  Reo  level,  (point  7 )  and  provide  support  for  research  into  the 
needs  of  pre-school  children  graduating  from  Te  Kohanga  Reo  and  into  the  effectiveness  of  tdha 
Maori  programmes  in  mainstream  education  (point  8 ) 

Yet  the  draft  copy  of  the  National  Curriculum  for  Primary  and  Secondary  schools  has  had  all  Maori 
words  removed  and  has  Maori  language  alongside  other  foreign  languages.  Yet  the  agenda  of 
the  Government  is  to  promote  success  of  the  individual,  encouraging  individual  competitiveness. 
This  new  right  policy  is  supported  and  promoted  by  the  big  businesses  in  New  Zealand.  However, 
according  to  Marshall,  Peters  and  Smith  (1990),  it "  undermines  the  'group  rights*  and  interests 
implicit  within  Maori  culture." 

The  potential  outcome  of  these  new  right  views  on  education  would  be  further 
assimilation  of  Maori,  and  death  for  Maori  language  and  culture.'  (  Marshall,  Peters.& 
Smith.  1990) 

This  government  has  not  shown  that  it  has  a  genuine  commitment  to  acknowledging  the  Maori 
language,  even  though  it  is  now  an  official  language  of  New  Zealand  let  alone  acknowledging  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi. 

One  message  says  that  there  will  be  support  for  taha  Maori  in  mainstream  eariy  childhood  and 
support  to  Kohanga  Reo  with  particular  assistance  for  Maori  children  so  that  they  may  achieve. 
The  other  message  says  that  within  the  charter  the  Treaty  is  optional. 
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To  support  taha  Maori  without  it  being  a  form  of  tokenism  in  early  childhood  and  in  education, 
one  must  recognise  the  Maori  people  as  Tangata  Whenua.  One  cannot  do  this  without  'knowing' 
the  story,  Maori  and  Pakeha,  of  this  country,  and  therefore  one  cannot  escape  from  'knowing 
about  theTreaty  of  Waltangi. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  days  of  just  Maori  songs,  pois  and  crafts.  To  do  this  would  be  culturally 
oppressive.  This  form  of  action  atone  will  not  give  rise  to  better  cultural  understanding  and 
sharing.  Maori  people  are  still  struggling  for  their  physical ,  mental  and  spiritual  'wellness'.  There 
are  not  enough  Maori  people  in  the  decision  making  areas.  We  are  still  reliant  on  the  support  of 
Tau  Iwi  to  repair  the  pain  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  together. 

'The  consequences  of  the  full  implementation  of  new  right  ideology  into  New 
Zealand  education  and  schooling  is  frightening  enough,  however  it  is  the  inherent 
assimilation  and  cultural  annihilation  tendencies  embedded  in  the  new  right  policy 
that  requires  all  New  Zeatanders  to  respond  strongly  and  vehemently  to  policies  of 
this  type,  and  to  reject  them.  The  acceptance  of  these  policies  is  to  embark  on  a 
dangerous  journey:  the  ultimate  outcome  for  Maori  and  for  New  Zealand  as  a  whole, 
would  be  social  and  cultural  catastrophe. '(  Marshall  et  al  1990 ) 
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Early  Childhood  Education  is  one  area  which  has  the  strengtli  to  give  support  to  the  place  of 
Tikanga  Maori  In  New  Zealand. 

Where  is  it  now  in  your  list  of  priorities? 

Early  Childhood  Education  is  rich  because  of  its  diversity.  Each  organisation  acknowledges  the 
specialness  of  individual  children  and  the  right  to  have  access  to  quality  care  and  education  which 
is  deveiopmentalty  and  culturally  appropriate. 

Are  you  in  danger  of  being  assimilated  in  a  free  market  new  right  culture? 

Early  Childhood  Education  people  have  had  a  history  of  struggling  for  . equity  whether  it  be  class, 
gender  or  race  related. 

Is  the  clock  being  turned  back? 

Early  Childhood  Education  people  having  experienced  these  inequities  have  developed  a 
common  bond. 

Is  it  still  there? 

Early  Childhood  Education  people  in  New  Zealand  ate  acknowledging  Maori  people  as  Tangata 
Whenua  and  are  committed  to  working  towards  a  bicultural  New  Zealand. 

But  is  time  running  out? 

Early  Childhood  Education  people  are  not  afraid  to  stand  by  their  commitment  to  quality 
education  and  to  the  true  intent  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi. 

Will  this  still  be  the  case  tomorrow? 
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Early  Childhood  Education  people  can  afford  to  look  back  to  the  past,  but  cannot  afford  to  return 
to  the  past. 

Kia  Tupato,  Be  Careful, 

As  a  Maori  Early  Chiklhood  Education  woman  I  do  salute  the  Early  Childhood  Education 
movementof  Aotearoa.  Our  strength,  your  strength,  together  we  will  watch  the  kakano  grow,  and 
we  will  hear  the  Beilbird  sing. 
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STARTING  WITH  EACH  CHILD:  THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
PROGRAMMING  FOR  UNDER  THRF£S 


Anne  Stonehouse 

Faculty  of  Education,  Northern  Territory  University 
Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  Australia 


[This  paper  is  written  similarly  to  the  way  it  was  presented;  hence  its  informality.] 


What  happens  to  under  three  year  olds  in  child  care  has  been  an  enduring  interest 
in  my  professional  life.  It  has  been  a  challenge  to  think  of  how  to  talk  about  such  a 
topic  to  people  who  have  different  amounts  and  types  of  interest  in  care  for  babi^ 
and  toddlers.  I  assume  that  what  we  all  have  in  common  is  the  recognition  that  the 
need  for  care  for  this  age  group  is  increasing,  that  the  quality  of  that  care  is 
Important,  and  that  there  are  relatively  fewer  people  with  expertise  with  this  age 
group  than  with  over  three  year  olds.  Tliose  of  you  who  work  with  the  age  group 
may  also  feel  that  there  are  fewer  sources  of  support  and  resources  and  lower 
status  for  those  who  work  with  the  very  youngest  children. 

While  i  will  be  addressing  care  for  under  three  year  oids  at  a  fairly  practical  level, 
the  topic  does  relate  in  an  obvious  way  to  the  conference  theme,  the  impact  of 
social  change  on  families,  in  that  because  of  changes  in  society,  there  Is  increasing 
need  for  care  for  very  young  children.  Secondly,  within  our  profession,  there  is 
increasing  recognition  of  the  need  to  provide  appropriate  experiences  for  this  age 
group,  recognition  that  keeping  them  safe  and  happy  is  not  sufficient,  it  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  in  many  centres  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the  quality  of  care 
offered  to  over  threes  and  under  threes,  with  better  and  more  equipment,  greater 
attention  to  programming,  more  highly  qualified  staff,  a  larger  amount  of  space,  and 
often  consequently  higher  morale  and  greater  enthusiasm  among  the  staff  working 
with  older  children.  Although  I  cannot  speak  for  New  Zealand,  my  impression  is  that 
fortunately  those  days  are  mostly  over. 

About  my  title:  As  it  had  to  be  indicated  to  the  Conference  committee  long  before  I 
had  thought  in  any  detail  about  what  I  wanted  to  say,  it  does  not  fit  exactly  with  the 
theme  of  my  address.  When  I  began  to  think  about  what  I  wanted  to  do  with  the 
topic,  I  almost  wished  i  hao  called  the  address  "A  Home  Away  from  Home"  or 
"There's  No  Place  Like  Home",  for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  they  convey  the  notion 
that  nothing  can  replace  a  good  home  and  family  in  child's  life.  Secondly,  they 
suggest  that  children's  services,  particularly  child  care,  should  try  to  emulate  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  home  experience,  a  point  so  often  made  that  it  qualifies  as 
a  cliche,  but  one  well  worth  reflecting  on.  The  danger  however,  in  such  a  title  is  that 
listeners  might  infer  a  belief  on  my  part  that  their  own  home  is  the  best  place  for 
children  to  be,  and  therefore  view  this  as  an  anti-day  care  talk,  which  it  most 
definitely  is  not.  My  address  is  not  about  the  controversies  around  whether  in  the 
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best  at  alt  possible  worlds  every  child  would  be  at  home  with  a  parent  who  wants  to 
be  there,  !  used  to  believe  that,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  any  more.  What  I  do  believe  Is 
that  children  have  a  better  life  when  their  parents  have  a  choice  about  working 
outside  the  home  when  their  children  are  young  or  staying  at  home  with  them,  and 
that  a  critical  component  of  having  a  real  choice  is  access  to  affordable  high  quality 
child  care. 

In  addition,  the  titles  might  be  seen  as  reflecting  an  anti-day  care  centre  and  pro 
family  day  care  home  perspective,  which  they  do  not.  Each  of  those  settings  has 
unique  strengths  and  challenges  in  providing  quality  experiences  for  babies  and 
toddlers.  However,  when  they  are  good,  family  day  care  and  centre  based  care  are 
very  similar  In  the  experience  they  offer  to  babies  and  toddlers,  and  both  should  be 
available  for  parents  to  choose  from. 

So  the  safe  option  was  to  leave  the  title  as  it  is,  because  whatever  else  I  might  want 
to  say  about  programming  for  babies  and  toddlers,  I  would  always  say  that  effective 
programming  must  begin  and  end  with  consideration  of  the  individuality  of  each 
child. 


Definition  of  Programming 

My  definition  of  programming  Is  as  broad  as  it  can  be:  what  adults  do  and  do  not 
do  that  affects  the  dally  experiences  of  babies  and  toddlers.  So  it  obviously  follows 
that  my  definition  of  the  program  is  broad,  encompassing  every  aspect  of  the  child's 
experience  in  care:  routines,  interactions  with  adults  and  other  children,  the  physical 
environment,  arrangement  of  space  and  materials,  as  well  as  what  is  commonly 
thought  of  as  the  program,  namely  the  activities  or  experiences  provided  for  the 
children.  My  definition  Is  broad  because  I  believe  that  the  times  that  in  some 
programs  are  teft  unscrutinised,  not  thought  about,  "throw  away  times",  convey 
more  powerful  meanings  to  cSiildren  than  what  might  be  labelled  conventionally  as 
the  program  or  curriculum. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  good  practice  with  young  children  is  that  the  program 
Is  sometimes  viewed  as  consisting  of  a  few  "special"  activities  initiated  by  adults  or 
set  up  by  adults  at  specific  times  during  the  day  and  for  a  restricted  amount  of  time, 
sometimes  in  an  otherwise  fairiy  sterile  environment,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  Is 
devoted  to  routines  and  so-called  "free  play",  meaning  that  nothing  is  planned, 
nothing  Is  set  up,  and  adults  lapse  into  custodial  child  minding.  The  common  claim 
that  "Every  day  we  do  two  or  three  activities"  should  be  replaced  by  "Every  day  we 
offer  hundreds  of  opportunities  for  babies  and  toddlers  to  get  Involved  with  people, 
equipment,  and  materials  In  ways  appropriate  to  them".  The  program  happens  all 
the  time  that  at  least  one  child  is  present. 
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Components  of  Quality 

There  are  some  widely  acknowledged  determinants  of  quality  which  I  will  only 
mention:  attention  to  group  size  and  age  range,  space  (amount  and  arrangement), 
numbers  of  staff  and  staff  qualifications,  in  only  mentioning  these,  I  do  not  mean  to 
give  the  impression  that  they  are  insignificant.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  attention  to 
them  is  critical  to  the  provision  of  experiences  of  high  quality  to  young  children. 

in  the  rest  of  this  address,  I  will  discuss  some  less  obvious  but  essential 
components  of  a  good  program  for  babies  and  toddlers,  or,  for  that  matter,  for 
young  children  of  any  age.  Not  surprising,  these  have  mostly  to  do  with  the  adults 
in  the  program.  The  essence  of  what  makes  the  difference  between  appropriate  and 
inappropriate  practice,  what  makes  the  difference  between  a  program  of  high  quality 
and  low  quality,  is  the  skill,  sensitivity,  and  professional  judgments  of  staff.  The 
interactions  between  aduits  and  children  are  the  most  important  part  of  the 
curriculum.  Greenman  (1990)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  child  care  settings  the 
aim  should  be  to  set  up  the  environment  in  such  a  way  that  children  can  engage  in 
self  directed  experiences,  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  freeing  the  aduits  to  engage  in 
high  quality  interactions  with  individual  children.  It  is  in  the  context  of  those 
interactions  that  the  most  powerful  teaching  and  learning  take  place. 


Agreeing  about  Aims 

Programming  well  for  under  three  year  olds  starts  with  being  clear  about  goals  or 
aims.  1  do  not  refer  here  to  aims  such  as  getting  children  to  be  able  to  use  the  toilet 
independently,  drink  from  a  cup,  or  point  con-ectly  to  body  parts.  Neither  am  i 
referring  to  keeping  children  safe,  happy,  and  busy,  a  set  of  fairiy  common  aims 
beyond  which  some  children's  services  never  go. 

It  is  crucial  for  staff  who  work  together  to  have  a  united  view  of  what  they  are 
working  toward.  Yet  sadly,  discussing  alms  is  an  unattainable  luxury  in  many 
children's  services.  TTiere  is  consequently  little  sense  of  common  purpose  and  team 
work,  and  people  give  contradictory  messages  to  children,  confusing  them  at  least, 
and  possibly  making  them  feel  insecure. 

The  sorts  of  aims  that  must  be  decided  on  are  what  I  would  call  'macro'  or  'mega' 
aims,  the  big  ones,  ones  about  the  kinds  of  people  we  are  trying  to  help  children 
become.  I  have  made  a  list  of  aims  for  my  own  children,  aged  seven  and  ten,  by 
way  of  illustration.  It  is  in  fact  a  list  that  1  would  have  for  all  children. 

1.  Liking  for  themselves,  or,  to  use  our  jargon,  high  self  esteem 

2.  Self  confidence,  courage,  and  resilience  that  allow  them  to  take  risks,  to 
"have  a  go",  to  learn  from  but  not  be  devastated  by  failure  or  criticism 

3.  A  view  of  themselves  as  part  of  a  local  and  worid  community, 
compassion  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  caring  for  their  fellow 
human  beings^ 
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4.  A  conviction  that  they  can  change  things,  have  an  impact,  make  a 
difference 

5.  Optimism,  hope  for  the  future 

6.  A  love  of  learning  that  lasts  a  life  time 

7.  Openness,  a  critical  questioning  approach,  but  devoid  of  any  cynicism 

8.  Willingness  to  persevere 

9.  A  sense  of  humour,  the  ability  to  have  fun  and  to  laugh 

10.  Something  that  they  are  passionate  about,  vitally  interested  in. 


I  would  suggest  that  it  is  worthwhile  for  staff  who  work  with  babies  and  toddlers  to 
think  about  the  big  goals  or  alms  they  have  for  the  children  they  work  with.  Of 
course,  the  next  step  would  be  to  look  at  practices  In  the  program  that  promote  or 
impede  the  achievement  of  those  aims. 


Startina  with  Each  Child 

The  most  important  starting  point  for  good  practice  is  acceptance  of  and  respect  for 
children  in  general  and  for  each  individual  child.  This  requires  examination  of  our 
own  biases  about  cultural  differences,  gender  differences,  individual  dillferences, 
taking  a  good  look  at  the  children  we  like  less  than  others  and  asking  ourselves 
why. 

Goffin  (1989)  wriids  that  respect  for  eariv  childhood  itself  is  a  critical  starting  point; 
that  is,  accepting  it  as  a  stage  or  series  of  stages  in  their  own  right,  with  special 
characteristics,  strengths,  and  needs,  rather  than  an  unfortunate  deiay  between  birth 
and  maturity,  with  the  outcome  that  we  push  children,  we  focus  on  trying  to  make 
them  be  the  way  we  want  them  to  be  in  the  future  rather  than  letting  them  be  the 
way  they  are  now.  This  is  what  deveiopmentallv  appropriate  practice  is  all  about. 

We  know  that  each  age  brings  a  set  of  challenges  for  the  aduit,  that  these 
challenges  are  a  part  of  normal  development  and  will  be  resolved  with  maturity  and 
careful  teaching.  Yet  sometimes  two  year  olds  are  made  to  share  because  we  worry 
that  if  we  do  not  make  them  share  now,  they  will  always  be  selfish,  or  made  to  sit 
still  in  groups  because  they  will  need  to  be  able  to  do  that  later.  Babies  and 
toddlers  are  sometimes  pressured  to  "eat  property"  or  use  table  manners  because 
we  think  that  if  they  use  fingers  now  they  will  never  use  cutletv.  I  call  those 
examples  of  the  "Fix  it  now  or  it  will  only  get  worse  syndrome".  We  must  accept 
children  "acting  their  age"  (Stonehouse,  1991). 
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There  are  particular  problems  with  toddlers,  who  are  often  viewed  as  being  "In 
between"  babies  and  preschoolers.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  in  an  environment 
that  is  more  appropriate  for  babies  and  is  therefore  boring  (Stonehouse,  1988). 
Gonzalez-Mena  (1986)  has  written  that  many  descriptions  of  toddlers  come  from 
comparing  them  with  older  children,  and  the  result  is  a  negative  view  of  toddlers' 
behaviour,  a  deficit  model  that  emphasises  what  toddlers  lack,  She  says  that  "when 
teachers  or  parents  thinlc  of  toddlers  as  miniature  preschoolers,  we  invite  problems 
because  our  expectations  are  not  appropriate"  (p.  47). 

TTte  most  common  obstacle  to  appropriate  programs  for  babies  Is  the  view  that  the 
aim  should  be  no  more  than  to  keep  them  safe  and  happy.  Often  they  are  boring  for 
staff,  who  do  not  plan  anything,  do  not  change  anything,  and  every  day  is  just  the 
same. 

Programs  must  be  matched  to  skills  and  characteristics  of  under  threes.  If  we  are 
good  observers,  babies  and  toddlers  will  tell  us  what  they  should  be  doing.  What 
are  they  telling  us  when  they  engage  in  quintessential  under  threes'  behaviours 
such  as  sucking  the  crayons  and  textas  we  give  them,  mounding  the  paste  up  and 
treating  it  like  finger  paint  in  a  collage  activity,  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  a  story 
and  roaming  around  like  teenagers  cruising  around  on  a  Saturday  night,  taking  food 
from  each  other's  bowls,  or  transporting  every  block  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other  and  walking  away  when  the  task  Is  completed?  To  work  effectively  with 
them,  we  need  to  be  able  to  read  them,  so  much  more  important  than  reading  books. 
Those  of  us  who  work  directly  with  babies  and  toddlers  must  trust  ourselves  and  the 
children  and  let  them  tell  us  what  and  how  they  want  to  learn,  what  they  need  to  do, 
and  the  way  they  want  to  do  it. 

I  said  previously  that  we  should  know  what  we  are  aiming  for,  and  now  I  am  saying, 
"Focus  on  the  present".  Make  up  your  mind,  you  may  say  to  me.  I  mean  both. 
Good  practice  starts  with  clarity  about  where  we  want  children  to  get  to,  but  with  a 
firm  acceptance  that  children  are  living  their  lives  now,  not  preparing  to  live  their 
lives  in  the  future. 

We  have  an  obsession  with  preparing  children  for  the  future:  play-group  should 
help  them  get  ready  for  kindergarten  or  pre-school,  kindergarten  or  pre-school  is 
preparation  for  primary  school,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  we  should  start  preparation  for 
old  age  and  dying  in  the  newborn  nursery  and  work  from  there!  I  would  assert  that 
the  best  way  to  prepare  children  for  the  future,  for  a  variety  of  futures  since  we  do 
not  know  what  the  future  will  be,  is  to  meet  children's  needs  and  focus  on  their 
strengths  in  the  present. 


Going  Bevond  Developmental  Appropriateness 

The  notion  of  developmentally  appropriate  practice  has  obviously  had  a  major 
impact  in  the  United  States,  and  is  being  talked  about  increasingly  in  Australia.  I 
have  some  concerns  about  its  Australian  translation.  As  with  anything,  but 
particulariy  Ideas,  the  further  they  are  removed  from  their  original  source,  the  more 
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likely  they  are  to  be  distorted  or  oversimplified.  The  notion  of  developmentally 
appropriate  practice  lends  itself  to  being  prescriptive  about  what  is  oicay  and  what  is 
not.  It  is  simplistic  to  reduce  something  as  complex  and  creative  as  worldng  well 
with  children  to  a  series  of  "do's  and  don'ts",  a  list.  To  the  extent  that  we  do  that, 
we  stop  looking  at  children,  the  context,  and  ourselves. 

To  say  that  what  we  do  with  children  must  be  developmentally  appropriate  Is  to  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  Yes  it  must  be  developmentally  appropriate,  but  it  must  also 
be  appropriate  in  at  feast  three  other  ways:  humanly  appropriate,  culturally 
appropriate,  and  individually  or  uniquely  appropriate.  Now  the  NAEYC  Statement  of 
Developmentally  Appropriate  Practice  (Bredekamp,  1987)  embodies  those  notions, 
but  the  term  'developmentally  appropriate  practice'  used  alone  may  suggest 
erroneously  that  it  is  sufficient  if  an  experience  or  a  material  fits  with  the 
developmental  level  of  the  group  of  children  or  even  with  that  of  an  individual  child. 

By  humanly  appropriate  I  mean  that  what  we  offer  children  must  support  the  human 
values  we  want  to  instil  and  nurture  in  them.  For  example,  we  would  not  allow  them 
to  engage  in  activities  that  harm  the  environment.  While  painting  a  live  tree  or 
squashing  bugs  might  capture  their  interests  and  match  their  developmental  skills, 
they  are  not  appropriate  activities  In  terms  of  human  values.  As  a  comrasting 
example,  skills  of  negotiation,  compromise,  and  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  can 
be  nurtured  in  babies  and  toddlers  through  our  interactions  and  interventions  -- 
humanly  appropriate  practice. 

Let  me  give  you  a  powerful  example  of  the  result  of  humanly  appropriate  practice.  I 
saw  this  in  a  group  of  under  three  year  olds,  where  the  children  receive  much 
affection  and  caring  of  the  highest  order.  A  not  yet  three  year  old,  without  being 
asked,  was  staying  beside,  and  patting  in  the  gentlest  way  her  baby  brother,  who 
was  distressed  because  his  father  had  just  left.  Even  though  an  adult  was  not 
involved  in  that  interaction,  her  caring  and  gentleness  I  am  certain  were  the  result  of 
practices  she  had  observed  and  had  no  doubt  experienced  herself. 

By  culturally  appropriate  I  mean  that  what  we  do  with  children  needs  to  fit  in  some 
way  with  their  broader  experience  and  embody  respect  for  and  acknowledgment  of 
their  cultural  and  family  background.  To  the  extent  that  we  build  links  to  the  child's 
life  outside  our  programs,  we  make  a  positive  impact  on  the  child.  To  the  extent lhat 
we  ignore,  deny  or  de-value  the  child's  life  outside  our  programs,  we  harm  the  child. 

I  would  add  that  it  is  both  culturally  and  humanly  appropriate  to  assist  young 
children  growing  up  today  to  be  comfortable  with  cultural  diversity,  not  to  feel 
threatened  by  it,  and  to  see  it  rather  as  a  positive  enriching  dimension  of  their  lives. 

By  individually  or  uniquely  appropriate  I  mean  that  what  we  do  with  a  child  must 
make  sense  and  be  right  for  that  child.  For  example,  it  may  be  developmentally 
appropriate  to  think  about  helping  a  group  of  two  year  olds  start  learning  to  use  the 
toilet,  but  for  a  particular  two  year  old,  that  may  be  individually  inappropriate. 

A  second  dimension  of  the  notion  of  personal  or  individual  appropriateness  is  that 
good  practice  happens  (usually  that  is,  we  could  all  think  of  some  exceptions)  when 
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adults  do  something  with  children  that  they  are  excited  about,  whether  it  Is  cooking, 
dancing,  gardening,  or  a  number  of  other  interests.  I  have  seen  rather  unusual  or 
unorthodox  experiences  offered  to  under  three  year  olds,  experiences  you  would 
never  find  in  a  list  of  developmentally  appropriate  experiences,  in  ways  that  made 
them  appropriate  on  all  four  counts. 

So,  in  addition  to  DAP,  which  is  what  the  Americans  call  deveiopmentaily 
appropriate  practice,  we  have  HAP,  CAP,  and  UNAP.  It  begins  to  sound  Wke  a  Dr. 
Seuss  boolc!  So  what  i  am  suggesting  is  that  deveiopmentaily  appropriate  practice, 
humanly  appropriate  practice,  culturally  appropriate  practice,  and  uniqueSy 
appropriate  practice  ail  add  up  to  professionally  appropriate  practice. 


Using  Power  Appropriately 

Some  eariy  childhood  professionals  feel  uncomfortable  with  the  notion  that  we  have 
power  over  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  power,  and  the  younger 
children  are  the  more  power  we  have.  In  some  of  the  eariy  and  most  influential 
writing  about  professional  ethics,  Katz  (1978)  lists  our  power  over  children  as  one  of 
the  main  reasons  that  we  need  a  code  of  ethics,  for  where  there  is  power  there  is 
the  potential  for  abuse  of  power.  At  an  obvious  and  basic  level  we  are  bigger  and 
stronger  than  children  are,  and  we  use  our  superior  size  and  strength  to  move  them 
and  remove  them  and  to  gain  their  unwilling  compliance.  We  use  our  greater 
knowledge  of  the  worid  to  assist  and  protect  them.  We  use  our  control  of  material 
resources  to  shape  their  experience,  to  motivate,  reward,  and  sometimes  to  punish 
them.  We  use  our  priorities  to  shape  children's  experiences,  i  am  not  suggesting 
that  these  are  inappropriate  uses  of  our  power,  but  simply  support  for  the  assertion 
that  we  have  it  and  that  we  use  it. 

While  I  would  not  suggest  that  we  abdicate  our  power,  I  am  suggesting  that  we  hand 
over  some  of  it  and  use  that  which  we  retain  on  behalf  of  children  rather  than  over 
them  or  aqainst  them.  This  requires  confidence  in  children  and  ourselves. 
Unconfident  people  cannot  let  go  of  power  and  control.  It  is  useful  to  reflect  on  the 
programs  and  staff  that  we  know  and  the  degree  to  which  power  is  handed  over  to 
children.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  way  babies  and  toddlers  are  physically  handled,  and 
in  fact  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  given  physical  autonomy,  such  as  being  given 
the  time  to  seat  themselves  in  a  chair  instead  of  being  picked  up  and  inserted. 
Handing  over  of  power  is  evidenced  in  the  degree  of  flexibility  in  timetables  and  the 
extent  to  which  programs  are  individualised.  It  can  be  seen  certainly  in  ways  adults 
resporid  when  a  detemiined  toddler  digs  her  heels  in  and  says  "No"  with  all  the 
resolve  she  can  muster.  I  assert  that  no  one  should  work  with  young  children  who 
has  a  personal  need  to  have  power  over  someone,  who  has  iittle  power  over  other 
arenas  of  their  lives. 
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Avoiding  Rampant  Teaching 

TTiis  phenomenon  could  also  be  called  teaching  gone  berserk.  This  is  where  there 
is  a  compulsion  to  make  experiences  "educational",  using  that  term  in  its  most 
conservative  way,  meaning  serious,  adult  controlled,  and  related  If  possible  to 
Identification  of  shapes,  colours,  numbers  and  letters.  There  is  little  concern  in  this 
serious  business  for  relevance,  spontaneity,  or  meaning.  We  have  all  seen  some 
potentially  wonderful  experiences  and  interactions  devastated  by  the  adult's 
compulsion  to  teach  something.  You  have  probably  heard  the  story  aboyt  the  two 
girls  painting  at  the  easel,  one  of  Xherr.  new  to  the  group.  The  old  timer  says  to  her, 
"Listen,  let  me  give  yoij  some  advice.  Try  to  finish  your  painting  and  hang  it  up 
before  the  teacher  comes  around,  because  she'll  make  you  tell  her  about  it". 

We  have  all  heard  the  artificial  inane  questioning  of  toddlers  by  adults:  What  colour 
is  that?  Where's  your  nose?  How  many  biscuits  do  you  have  there?  What's  your 
name?  Is  Mummy  at  work?  These  non- authentic,  meaningless  questions  with 
obvious  answers  must  cause  toddlers  to  wonder  about  the  mental  capacities  of  the 
adults  who  work  with  them,  and  have  such  thoughts  as,  "Gee,  I'll  be  glad  when  she 
learns  her  colours  and  doesn't  have  to  always  ask  me!"  Teachers  in  the  terminal 
stages  of  teaching  gone  berserk  hardly  ever  smile  or  have  a  good  belly  laugh,  ^ey 
are  deadly  serious  and  earnest.  If  what  is  happening  in  programs  for  babies  and 
toddlers  is  not  mostly  pleasurable  for  both  children  and  adults,  then  something  Is 
wrong. 

I  have  seen  rich  child  directed  pretend  play  stopped  in  order  to  pressure  almost 
three  year  olds  to  participate  in  required  structured  table  activities,  or  two  year  olds 
being  given  adult  initiated  instruction  in  the  use  of  scissors     teaching  gone 
berserk. 

People  who  work  in  child  care,  ospeciaily  those  who  work  with  babies  and  toddlers, 
may  feel  particularly  pressured  to  be  seen  to  be  doing  something  worthwhile  in 
parents'  or  the  community's  eyes,  so  they  resort  to  compulsory  group  times  or 
product  oriented  activities  so  there  is  something  to  take  home  to  Mummy.  I  even 
heard  of  one  centre  where  the  under  threes  were  making  Christmas  decorations! 
Now  if  that  were  handled  in  a  child  centied  way,  I  am  certain  that  invincible  toddlers 
would  hijack  the  activity  and  make  it  into  something  that  suited  them,  but  it  is  not  a 
particulariy  appropriate  activity  for  adults  to  plan  for  that  age  group. 

Katz  has  a  wonderful  story  in  her  book  Engaging  Children's  Minds  (1989).  She 
writes  of  two  children  who  are  cutting  out  autumn  leaves,  which  have  been  drawn  on 
coloured  paper  by  the  teacher,  on  which  they  have  been  instructed  to  draw  faces. 
These  will  be  attached  to  icy  pole  sticks,  and  these  puppets  will  become  players  in  a 
play  about  autumn.  One  child  says  to  the  other  something  like,  "You  know,  this  is 
really  dumb,  but  my  mum  will  just  love  it".  We  need  to  ask  ourselves  why  we  are 
offering  the  experiences  that  we  offer  in  programs  for  under  three  year  olds.  If  the 
answer  frequently  is  because  the  staff  are  bored,  to  please  the  parents,  to  impress 
the  director,  the  adviser,  or  the  management  committee,  instead  of  because  they  are 
developmental ly,  humanly,  culturally,  and  uniquely  appropriate  for  the  children  we 
work  with,  then  something  Is  wrong. 
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Gimmicky  activities  are  often  resorted  to  by  adults  to  cope  with  their  own  boredom 
and  lethargy,  but  they  project  that  boredom  onto  the  children  to  make  it  legitimate. 
Ttie  more  we  understand  and  are  excited  by  children's  development,  the  less  we 
resort  to  experiences  and  materials  that  have  only  novelty  value.  More  specifically,  i 
would  say  that  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  staffs  understanding  of 
toddlers'  development  and  the  number  of  products  of  so-called  craft  activities  in  the 
lockers  for  children  to  tako  home. 

Babies  and  toddlers  do  not  get  bored  with  open  materials  that  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  What  drives  them  to  persevere,  explore,  and  experiment  are  the  real 
activities  and  materials  used  by  people  important  to  them.  I  saw  a  good  example  of 
this  recently.  A  student  offered  finger  paint  to  a  group  of  two  to  three  year  olds, 
who  were  moderately  Interested.  Some  paint  inevitably  dropped  on  some  of  the 
chairs  around  the  table,  which  were  then  put  aside  to  wash.  When  the  soap,  water, 
and  scrubbing  brushes  came  out  the  children  engaged  more  enthusiastically  in  the 
cleaning  up  than  they  had  in  the  original  activity.  The  cleaning  up  was  a  superior 
experience  on  all  counts  to  the  finger  painting. 

Children  are  eager  to  conform  the  older  they  get,  so  they  will  learn  to  like  such  inane 
and  inappropriate  activities  as  colouring  in  or  stenctis,  or  they  will  demand  and 
appreciate  an  adult  drawing  for  them  or  creating  models  to  copy  with  clay, 
especially  if  they  know  nothing  different.  Consequently  it  Is  Important  from  the 
beginning  to  encourage  and  support  their  own  efforts. 

Katz  (1988)  warns  us  that  we  cannot  judge  the  worth  of  an  experience  simply  by 
whether  or  not  the  children  become  involved.  She  writes: 

It  is  also  important  to  realise  that  children  are  extremely  eager  to  please 
adults  and  will  willingly  do  mindless  things.  The  fact  that  children  enjoy 
doing  something  is  not  a  reason  for  them  to  do  it.  Enjoyment  is  not  a 
goal  of  education,  it  is  a  goal  of  entertainment.  The  goal  of  education  is 
to  engage  the  mind,  whatever  the  age  of  the  student.  When  we  teach 
well,  leaming  is  enjoyable,  but  this  is  not  the  goal,  it  is  a  by-product. 

(p.  4) 


Programming  Through  the  Environment 

The  best  programs  I  have  seen  are  ones  where  care  has  been  taken  to  set  up  a  rich 
environment,  one  that  invites  children  to  partake  of  materials  and  experiences  that 
they  have  chosen.  I  do  not  mean  nece^arily  a  costly  or  luxurious  environment,  for 
some  of  the  best  programs  I  have  seen  have  been  offered  in  far  less  than  opulent 
settings. 

Greenman  (1990)  says  that  the  program  js  the  environment.  The  best  programs  for 
babies  and  toddlers  happen  where  there  is  variety  for  children  to  select  from,  and 
the  adults  are  free  to  support,  assist,  encourage,  and  have  those  all  important 
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interactions  with  diiidren.  Adult  conducted  experiences  should  form  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  experiences  available  to  the  children. 


Being  Partners  with  Parents 

Early  childhood  staff  have  traditionally  prided  themselves  on  their  close 
relationships  with  parents,  and  by  and  large  we  do  a  much  better  job  than  do  our 
colleagues  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  However,  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
society  and  Its  impact  on  family  life,  we  need  to  look  critically  at  relationships  with 
parents.  We  need  to  move  away  from  measuring  our  parent  participation  In  terms  of 
the  attendance  at  parent  meetings,  or  the  amount  of  money  raised  at  fetes,  or 
whether  the  management  committee  has  its  full  complement  of  members.  We  need 
to  move  toward  the  establishment  of  a  mutually  supportive  partnership,  with  open 
communication,  respect,  lack  of  judgment  of  each  other,  and  good  will.  It  is  well 
documented  in  the  literature  about  parent  involvement  in  schools  that  what  parents 
want  is  a  relationship  with  the  teacher,  that  is,  with  the  person  or  persons  who  wori< 
closely  with  their  child.  I  am  certain  that  this  is  true  for  eariy  childhood  services  as 
well,  particularly  those  for  children  under  three.  And  yet,  by  and  large,  the  ways  we 
devise  for  parents  to  be  involved  are  more  likely  to  give  them  a  link  to  the  Institution 
than  a  direct  means  of  forming  a  relationship  with  the  people  who  work  with  their 
child.  A  parent-staff  partnership  In  an  eariy  childhood  setting  is  a  matter  of  spirit, 
of  attitude.  It  does  not  require  huge  time  commitments,  participation  on  committees, 
attendance  at  fund  raising  functions  or  meetings. 

Unking  what  happens  in  the  program  and  at  home,  open  sharing  both  ways  of 
information  and  concerns  about  and  pleasure  In  the  children,  assisting  sensitively 
with  separation,  parents  feeling  welcomed  and  valued  partners  In  the  program  -- 
these  things  do  not  just  automatically  happen,  but  must  be  programmed  for. 

It  is  so  easy  to  Ignore,  to  criticise,  to  patronise,  to  undermine,  to  exploit  parents. 
Quite  specifically,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  staff  who  believe  that 
if  possible,  every  mother  should  stay  home  with  her  baby  or  toddler,  will  develop  a 
positive  supportive  relationship  with  mothers  who  have  chosen  to  work  for  reasons 
other  than  financial  necessity,  and  these  attitudes  should  be  explored  In  the  procsss 
of  hiring  staff. 

Rita  Warren  (1977)  writes  of  the  almost  Inevitable  feelings  that  develop  in  eariy 
childhood  professionals: 

For  all  of  us  who  work  with  young  children,  the  number  one 
occupational  hazard  Is  a  tendency  toward  "child -saving".  Children  are 
little  and  vulnerable  and  usually  appealing,  and  it  is  all  too  easy  to  slide 
into  seeing  ourselves  as  new  and  better  parents  to  the  children  In  our 
care.  ...We  may  too  easily  slip  into  seeing  the  child's  parents  as 
uncaring  and  unknowledgeable  or  judge  them  by  harsh  standards  which 
do  not  take  into  account  the  parents'  own  needs  and  vulnerabilities. 

(pp.  8,  9) 
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parents  may  get  the  biame  but  not  the  credit.  What  Is  the  first  thing  most  staff  say 
when  a  toddler  suddenly  starts  biting  any  exposed  flesh  she  has  access  to  or 
refuses  to  sleep  or  Is  distressed  at  separation:  "I  wonder  if  something's  going  on  at 
home?"  i  :iave  never  heard  an  early  childhood  professional  say  first,  in  such 
circumstances,  "I  wonder  if  there's  something  about  me  or  the  program  that's 
troubling  her". 

Early  childhood  professionals  and  parents  are  in  a  bind.  While  we  advocate  for 
higher  standards  and  strive  to  present  a  professional  image  and  provide  quality 
experiences  for  children  so  that  parents  will  feel  seci^^e  leaving  their  children  with 
us,  we  also  want  parents  to  be  involved  and  to  mainti^ai  their  responsibility.  One  of 
our  biggest  challenges  as  early  childhood  professionals  is  nurturing  and  sustaining 
parents'  beliefs  that  they  in  fact  are  the  major  influence  on  their  child,  that  they  are 
the  child's  most  important  person.  A  day  care  centre  director  said  to  me  recently: 
"I  try  to  ensure  that  my  staff  and  \  develop  attachments  to  families,  not  just  to 
children". 

There  is  a  danger  that  we  are  inadvertently  pressuring  parents  into  seeing 
themselves  as  needing  to  be  bogus  ea.'iy  childhood  professionals  rather  than  good 
parents.  The  challenge  for  early  chiidhood  professionals  is  to  support  parents  in 
their  child  rearing  roie  rather  than  seeing  themselves  as  paid  substitutes  for  parents 
and  to  try  to  influence  Government  policy  and  the  design  of  services  to  reflect  this 
philosophy.  Unfortunately,  at  present  our  services  are  not  funded  in  a  way  that 
allows  priority  to  be  given  to  partnerships  with  parents,  so  by  default  we  find 
ourselves  functioning  more  as  second  rate  substitutes  for  parents  than  as 
supporters. 

Caldwell  (1984)  has  described  child  care  in  the  following  way: 

Professional  child  care  is  a  comprehensive  service  to  children  and 
families  which  functions  as  a  subsystem  of  the  child  rearing  system  and 
which  supplements  the  care  children  receive  from  their  families. 
Professional  child  care  is  not  a  substitute  or  a  competitor  for  parental 
care.  To  some  extent,  professional  child  care  represents  a  version  of 
the  extended  family  which  has  adapted  to  the  social  realities  of  the 
modem  world. 

(p.  4) 


Attending  to  Our  Own  Professional  Development 

It  is  increasingly  recognised  that  our  practice  with  children  will  not  be  good  if  our 
own  needs  are  not  being  met.  The  work  environment  of  early  childhood 
professionals,  as  well  as  the  broader  context  in  which  we  work,  our  salaries  and 
working  conditions,  influence  in  a  major  way  the  quality  of  our  work  with  children. 
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Ill 

I  have  never  seen  a  program  of  high  quality  for  childron  where  there  was  not  a 
positive  atmosphere  for  staff.  I  should  add  parenthetically,  however,  that  the 
converse  is  not  true.  That  is,  adult  centredness  in  programs  does  not  automatically 
ensure  child  centredness.  I  have  seen  programs  where  the  staff  were  having  a  great 
time  but  the  children  were  not. 

Professional  development  is  a  lifelong  process.  It  involves  participation  in  in- 
service  education  activities  and  engaging  in  further  study,  but  it  goes  far  beyond 
that.  While  ones  own  professional  development  must  be  motivated  and  directed 
from  within,  it  can  obviously  be  supported  or  impeded  by  the  work  place.  TTiere 
have  been  and  to  some  extent  still  are  a  number  of  factors  that  impede  professional 
development  of  early  childhood  professionals,  particularly  those  who  work  In  care 
settings.  For  those  who  work  with  very  young  children,  there  may  be  the  additional 
factor  of  lack  of  valuing  or  recognition  that  what  they  are  doing  requires  as  much 
skill  and  sophistication  as  does  working  with  older  children.  There  are  still  those 
unenlightened  people  who  befisv©  that  work  v/oth  babies  and  tcduiers  is  simpler  and 
less  demanding  than  work  with  older  children.  They  have  obviously  never  tried  it! 

We  each  need  to  look  at  ourselves  periodically  and  reflect  on  our  own  professional 
development.  We  have  all  seen  early  childhood  professionals  who,  it  appears,  have 
fossilised.  That  Is,  they  have,  in  their  view,  all  the  answers,  and  there  is  nothing 
more,  in  their  view,  that  they  need  to  know.  TTiere  are  others  who  appear  to  have 
gone  to  sleep  professionally,  who  appear  to  do  the  same  things  day  after  day,  rather 
joylessly,  on  automatic. 

We  must  advocate  for  conditions  that  facilitate  our  own  growth  and  development.  It 
is  not  just  that  we  deserve  it,  children  deserve  It  too. 


Conclusion 

To  finish,  I  want  to  go  back  to  where  I  started,  with  the  notion  of  good  programs  for 
babies  and  toddlers  having  features  in  common  with  good  homes.  A  selective  list  of 
what  that  means  from  the  child's  view  follows: 


1.       SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  PERMANENT,  ALTHOUGH  THEY  WILL  NOT  BE  THERE 
ALL  TIME,  AND  OTHER  PEOPLE  ARE  IN  AND  OUT. 


2.       I  AM  KNOWN,  MY  LITTLE  PECULIARITIES,  LIKES  AND  DISLIKES  ARE 

APPRECIATED  OR  AT  LEAST  TOLERATED.  1  AM  TREATED  AS  SPECIAL, 
ACCEPTED  AND  VALUED  AS  A  PARTNER. 

THIS  applies  to  everyone,  not  just  children.  Home  is  where  people,  not  just 
children,  can  be  themselves.  There  Is  no  one  right  or  best  way  to  work  with 
children,  and  we  have  to  be  careful  in  professionalising  our  work  that  we  do 
not  homogenise  and  sterilise  caring  for  babies  and  toddlers.  Authenticity  and 
integrity  of  activities  and  experiences  were  discussed  previously.  Those 
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qualities  must  apply  to  human  Interactions  between  adults  and  children.  I 
have  lotown  and  worked  with  lively,  animated,  energetic  talkative  people  who 
were  excellent  with  babies  and  toddlers,  and  I  have  also  known  quiet, 
reserved,  undemonstrative  slow  moving  ones  who  were  equally  as  good. 
Diversity  Is  a  strength. 

3.  I  HAVE  SOMETHING  THAT  IS  MINE. 

It  may  be  just  a  photo,  a  face  washer,  a  special  place  to  sit  for  lunch,  or  a 
locker,  but  it  is  personal. 

4.  I  CAN  BE  SOMETIMES  ON  MY  OWN,  SOMETIMES  WITH  OTHERS.  I  CAN  GET 
AWAY  TO  HAVE  SOME  PEACE  AND  QUIET  SOMETIMES  WHEN  I  WANT  TO. 

5.  WE  COME  TOGETHER  SOMETIMES,  BUT  WE  ARE  OFTEN  DOING  "OUR  OWN 
THING". 

6.  I  FEEL  SECURE  HERE,  I  BELONG  TO  THE  PLACE  AND  PEOPLE. 

Appropriate  rituals  create  a  sense  of  group.  Such  practices  as  calling 
toddlers'  attention  to  someone  who  is  away,  welcoming  someone  back,  doing 
things  together  such  as  setting  the  table  or  putting  things  away,  encouraging 
children  to  help  and  comfort  one  another  are  critical  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

7.  THERE  IS  A  COMFORTABLE  ROUTINE,  BUT  NOT  REGIMENTATION.  THE 
ROUTINE  IS  FLEXIBLE,  IT  VARIES.   THERE  ARE  SOME  CHANGES  IN  SPACE. 
MATERIALS,  AND  ROUTINE  BUT  THE  EXPERIENCE  IS  PREDICTABLE 
ENOUGH  TO  GIVE  FEELINGS  OF  SECURITY  AND  EMPOWERMENT. 

Some  child  care  centres  run  more  to  a  schedule  than  many  public  transport 
systems.  Most  good  homes  do  not.  Confident  workers  with  babies  and 
toddlers  will  "loosen  up"  the  time  to  the  extent  possible.  They  will  think  in 
terms  of  large  "chunks"  with  a  minimum  of  artificial  breaks  or  empty  times. 
TTiey  will  view  children  doing  different  things  at  any  one  time  as  desirable 
rather  than  as  a  threat  to  their  control. 

8.  THE  ENVIRONMENT  IS  RICH  AND  THERE  ARE  LOTS  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 
INITIATE  THINGS  MYSELF.  THERE  ARE  LOTS  OF  GOOD  THINGS  TO  "MUCK 
AROUND  WITH"  LIKE  TOILET  ROLLS,  POTS  AND  PANS,  PLACES  TO  HIDE, 
THINGS  TO  FIT  MYSELF  INTO,  SPACE  TO  PRACTICE  MY  LATEST  ATHLETIC 
PURSUIT.  THERE  IS  TIME  TO  DO  MY  OWN  THING. 

THERE  ARE  LOTS  OF  TIMES  WHEN  1  AM  LEFT  ALONE  TO  CHOOSE  WHAT  TO 
DO  IN  A  RICH  ENVIRONMENT,  WITH  PEOPLE  ACCESSIBLE  TO  HELP, 
SUPPORT,  GIVE  A  CUDDLE,  MAKE  SUGGESTIONS,  AND  GIVE 
ENCOURAGEMENT.  I  AM  NOT  UNNECESSARILY  INTERRUPTED  OR 
"PROGRAMMED". 
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Escalona  (1974)  writes  the  following  about  the  tempo  of  toddlers: 

By  and  large,  toddlers  have  a  hard  time  fitting  their  rhythm 
to  that  of  the  caretaking  adult  in  the  group     far  more  so 
than  in  the  family  where,  as  the  adult  does  his  work,  the 
toddier  is  allowed  to  busy  himself  as  long  as  he  does  not 
cause  trouble  or  get  into  danger. 

(p.  36) 


9.  THERE  ARE  A  VARIETY  OF  PLACES  TO  GO  WITHIN  THE  SPACE. 

10.  SOMETIMES  WE  STAY  AT  HOME,  SOMETIMES  WE  GO  OUT. 

11.  THIS  PLACE  IS  COMFORTABLY  MESSY. 

12.  WE  DO  THINGS  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  INHERENTLY  INTERESTING  OR 
BECAUSE  THEY  NEED  TO  BE  DONE.  WE  LEARN  THINGS  AND  DO  THINGS 
FOR  A  REASON  OR  PURPOSE.  PEOPLE  DO  NOT  TALK  IN  ORDER  TO 
PROVIDE  VERBAL  STIMULATION  BUT  BECAUSE  THEY  HAVE  SOMETHING  TO 
SAY. 

13.  THE  ADULTS  ARE  THERE  BECAUSE  THEY  WANT  TO  BE. 

There  are  fewer  people  In  the  world  who  can  do  a  good  job  with  babies  and 
toddlers  than  with  over  threes.  It  would  be  hoped  ti;M  centres  would  be 
staffed  with  people  who  want  to  be  there  and  for  the  ric^ht  reasons. 


Curry  and  Johnson  (1990)  write  about  the  need  for  adults  to  act  in 
collaboration  with  children: 

Children  need  coaches     adults  who  realise  the  full 
implications  of  their  efforts  on  the  child's  developing  sense 
of  self,  and  act  accordingly  -  •  rather  than  cheerleaders. ... 
At  the  heart  of  coaching  skills  is  finding  goodness  of  fit 
between  adults  and  children. 

(pp.  92,  93) 


Robert  Frost  wrote  "Home  is  the  place  where,  when  you  have  to  go  there,  they  have 
to  take  you  in"  (Lathem,  1969,  p.  39).  With  regard  to  early  childhood  programs,  I 
would  hope  for  substantially  more  than  that  for  babies  and  toddlers  and  their 
parents,  and  for  that  matter  for  staff  in  those  programs.  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  want  to  go  there  and  they  want  to  take  you  in! 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  CHANGE  - 
AGAINST  THE  ODDS 


Paper  presented  by  Clare  Wells  to  the  Early  Childhood 
Convention,  Dunedin  September  1991 


Tena  koutou 

Nga  mihi  mahana  kia  koutou 

E  nga  mana,  e  nga  iwi,  e  nga  reo 

Tena  koutou,  tena  koutou,  tena  koutou  katoa 

I  aiD  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
Convention  about  the  Impact  Of  Change-  My  experience  and 
therefore  my  perspective ,  is  as  a  worker  in  the  early 
childhood  sector,  and  I  intend  to  focus  on  changes  that 
have  affected  those  working  in  the  childcare  and 
kindergarten  services. 

To  set  the  scene,  I  believe  it  important  to  look  briefly 
at  broader  social  and  economic  policies  and  influences  - 
the  role  of  women  in  society,  their  employment  needs  and 
the  value  placed  on  the  work  they  do.  It  is  within  this 
context  that  the  provision  of  early  childhood  education 
is  viewed,  and  the  response  towards  those  who  provide  it. 

Traditionally,  women  have  been  viewed  as  taking  a  caring 
role  in  society  -  caring  for  children,  the  elderly,  the 
sick  and  so  on  -  'it  is  a  natural  instinct'.  To  a  large 
degree,  this  attitude  has  been  reinforced,  with  the  most 
significant  demonstration  being  that  of  employment  equity 
-  the  value  picked  on  the  work  of  women.  This  value 
translates  to  pay  and  employment  conditions  and  the 
attitude  society  holds  generally  about  the  nature  of  the 
work  women  under :ake. 

To  quote  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Social  PQlicy 

1  -  Today  most  women  are  primarily  members  of  the  paid 
workforce r  ^ho  take  time  out  for  child  bearing  and  child 
rearing,  and  other  caring  work.  Even  at  those  times 
they  are  doing  unwaged  work  in  the  household  and  often  in 
the  community  ...  This  unwaged  work  is  not  an  'optional 
extra^.  Society  needs  it  so  all  other  human  activities 
can  take  place  ...  Economists  have  suggested  that  in 
developed  countries  the  value  (of  unwaged  work)  could  be 
equivalent  to  at  least?  30-40%  of  the  gross  national 
product . 

Although  the  Royal  Commission  findings  place  a  high 
degree  of  economic  importance  on  women  and  the  work  they 
do,     and    acknowledge    their    role    in    society    as  being 
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in  a  'caring'  role  -  are  still  seen  as  being  there 
because  they  like  it,  'it's  natural'  and  that  it  is 
something  women  would  do  anyway  -  whether  th^y  were  paid 
or  unpaid. 

For  years  women  have  undertaken  the  task  of  changing  this 
attitude.  The  task  has  been  approached  from  many  angles, 
but  two  significant  approaches  have  come  from  the 
employment  needs  of  women  and  from  the  'revaluing'  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  women  in  'caring'  occupations. 

The  employment  needs  of  women  are  largely  attributed  to 
the  nature  and  expectations  of  the  work  they  do,  the 
responsibilities  women  has  outside  working  hours,  and  the 
growing  trend  of  women  being  the  sole  income  earner. 

The  revaluing  of  women's  work  has  arisen  from  the  shift  - 
albeit  minimal  -  in  recognition  of  the  social  and 
economic  contribution  made  by  50%  of  the  population. 

Although  the  theory  and  reality  of  employment  equity  is 
an  interesting  and  topical  subject,  I  do  not  intend  to 
explore  it  further,  but  it  does  form  a  strategic  part  of 
the  overall  picture  of  womens  economic  and  social 
contribution,  and  relates  closely  to  the  attitude  and 
therefore  the  position,  of  those  working  in  the  early 
childhood  sector • 

As  the  move  towards  recognition  becomes  more  widely 
accepted,  so  to  does  the  development  and  provision  of 
services  and  requirements  to  meet  those  needs* 

Politically,  these  issues  have  been  bandied  around  the 
corridors  of  power  for  years,  and  have  resulted  in  some 
changes  in  support  of  the  arguements .  For  example ,  the 
introduction  of  the  Parental  Leave  Act;  industrial,  and 
health  and  safety  regulation;  and  of  course  the  recent 
example  and  the  most  short  lived  piece  of  legislation  in 
history,  the  Employment  Equity  Act.  Against  the  Odds,  the 
political  maneouvering  achieved  some  success. 

Political  'interference'  -  as  is  the  view  of  some 
commentators  -  cannot  achieve  the  'flexibilities ' 
required  -  particularly  in  relation  to  the  labour  market. 
'Centralisation'  and  'bureaucratic  control'  -  it  is 
argued  -  leads  in  fact  to  excessive  restrictions  to  the 
detriment  of  economic  gain.  However,  without  the 
centralised  approach  via  legislation  and  regulation  -  so 
history  documents  -  neither  success  nor  a  change  in 
attitude,  would  have  been  achieved. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop,  that  the  impact  of  change 
for  workers  in  the  early  childhood  sector  can  be  seen 
most  clearly. 

The  development  of  services,  although  not  restricted  by 
any  means  to  the  early  childhood  sector,  did  see  a  rapid 
growth  in  recent  years.   The  provision  of  early  childhood 


services  was  seen  as  desirable  objective  for  a  range  of 
reasons  as  well  as  being  regarded  as  an  employment  issue. 

If  people  are  to  participate  in  paid  employment,  they 
need  a  service  which  meets  their  needs  and  the  needs  of 
their  child.  And  although  there  has  long  been  many 
informal  arrangements  and  the  provision  of  services  such 
as  kindergartens,  playcentres,  etc.,  these  only  met  in 
part,  the  demand  for  services  which  enable 
parents/caregivers  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  long 
term  and  full  time  employment. 

The  increase  in  the  demand  for  childcare  services,  has 
grown  steadily  -  most  notably  during  the  past  10  years. 
This  happened  at  the  same  time  as  the  attitude  of  society 
towards  childcare  gradually  changed  to  become  more 
accepting,  as  the  role  of  women  economically  and  socially 
came  to  the  forefront  of  the  political  agenda,  and  as  the 
employment  needs  of  women  gained  recognition. 

This  change  in  attitude,  mainly  due  to  the  intense 
political  and  public  lobby,  further  raised  the  awareness 
of  not  only  the  need  for  early  childhood  services,  but 
also  the  benefits  of  quality  provision.  As  we  all  know, 
the  benefits  are  documented  far  and  wide.  However,  the 
'natural  instinct'  theory  still  pervades,  and  it  has 
created  a  myth  that  still  exists  in  many  quarters.  The 
myth  that  early  childhood  education  and  early  childhood 
care  are  two  separate  issues. 

Although  the  provision  of  full  time,  long  term  early 
childhood  care  and  education  did  not  fit  well  with  the 
more  traditional  and  persistant  attitudes,  the  increasing 
demand  for  services  -  for  whatever  reason  -  fostered  the 
perception  that  childcare  had  a  custodial  rather  than 
educational  role.  Against  the  Odds,  the  myth  has  been 
dispelled  -  although    not  completely. 

If  the  two  are  in  fact  inseparable  and  education  holds 
a  'higher  status'  than  care  -  such  is  the  fickle  theory 
of  some  -  then  to  discuss  early  childhood  in  an 
educational  context  raises  the  issue  of  government 
responsibility,  and  in  turn  suggests  a  cost. 

This  is  the  rational  of  government  advisors  who  tried  to 
steer  the  government  away  from  accepting  responsibility 
and  tried  to  keep  the  myths  alive. 

A  graphic  illustration  of  this,  is  documented  in  the 
briefing  papers  to  government  from  Treasury  in  1987, 
which  state 

2  -  That  children  who  attend  the  various  forms  of  early 
childhood  institutions  are  far  too  young  to  appreciate 
the  longer  term  benefits  and  costs  of  the  education  and 
care    they  receive 


The  paper  consistently  raises  the  custodial  versus 
educational  role  of  services  reinforcing  the  myth  in  the 
minds  of  the  decision  makers,  and  raises  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  government  involvement  and  the  need  for 
regulation.  It  also  notes  the  voluntary  contribution 
within  the  sector,  the  interests  of  'private'-  providers, 
and  it  challenges  the  evidence  relating  to  the  benefits 
of  early  childhood  education,  saying 

2  -  The  debate  •  .  .  tends  to  be  emotive  and  can  at  times 
generate  more  heat  than  light  • . .  there  is  still  little 
objective    evidence    of    the    long   term   effects    .  . .  v/hich 

lead  to  assertions    based  on  intuitive  judgemeit  and 

over  extending  the  application  of  (available)  research 
data. 

Treasury  does  however  concede  that 

2  -  The  first  few  years  in  a  child's  life  are  crucial  for 
their  subsequent  development 

and  goes  on  to  state 

2  -  The  main  issue  (in  relation  to  early  childhood)  . . . 
is  the  balance  between  institutionalised  provision  and 
family  care 

As  the  arguement  came  forth  from  Treasury  in  the  mid 
1980 's,  the  'emotive'  debate  did  succeed  in  applying  the 
'heat'  to  government.  Many  of  Treasurys  arguements  - 
Against  the  Odds  -  did  not  win  favour  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  much  to  their  chagrin. 


During  this  time,  the  shift  from  the  custodial  to 
educational  role  of  early  childhood  accelerated,  most 
noticeably  with  the  transfer  of  administration  and 
monitoring  of  childcare  services  from  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  to  the  Department  of  Education .  As  the 
debate  became  more  public,  so  to  did  the  expectations  on 
those  who  provide  it. 

Having  established  -  well  more  so  than  in  the  past  -  that 
early  childhood  education  is  a  valued  and  important  part 
of  society,  the  focus  then  centred  on  quality  and  a  new 
debate  emerged . 

There  is  a  consensus  anoung  educationalists  that  the 
provision  of  quality  early  childhood  education  relies  on 
a  number  of  .factors,  which  include  skilled  and 
experienced  staff,  good  staff: child  ratios,  appropriate 
group  size ,  developmentally  sound  programmes ,  and 
recognition  of  both  the  employment  and  professional  needs 
of  those  working  in  the  sector. 

Early  childhood  may  have  reached  a  turning  point,  but 
validation  of  what  constituted  quality  provision  was  not 


reflected  beyond  the  rhetoric.  The  myth  prevailed  and  did 
not  rest  easy  with  the  expectations  for  quality. 

As  the  recognition  of  early  childhood  education  increased 
so  to  did  the  comparisons  between  what  was  being  offered 
and  therefore  what  was  being  gained  within  the  sector. 
The  kindergarten  movement  as  the  most  long  standing 
'formal'  service  was  seen  -  and  still  is  -  as  being 
better  off  than  anyone  else.  The  successes  achieved  in 
the  kindergarten  service  were  only  realised  after  a 
hundred  years  and  the  acceptance  that  early  childhood 
did,  in  fact,  belong  in  the  mainstream  education  sector. 
Nothing  fell  into  the  'lap'  of  the  kindergarten  service 
from  generous  benefactors  -  it  was  hard  fought  for  and 
hard  won  Against  the  Odds. 

As  a  consequence  many  of  the  provisions  available  to 
education  across  the  board  were  also  made  available  to 
the  kindergarten  service.  Kindergarten  teachers  were  the 
first  in  the  early  childhood  sector  to  undertake  pre- 
service  training  provided  by  the  government,  and  to  be 
paid  directly  by  government.  As  such,  this  group  was 
included  in  the  'state  sector'  and  thereby  subject  to 
state  sector  regulation  and  conditions  of  employment.  As 
'state  sector  employees',  kindergarten  teachers  assumed 
many  employment  conditions  that  were  won  as  part  of  a 
state  wide  claim.  With  training  requirements  and 
employment  conditions  being  of  a  national  standard  and 
application,  and  with  kindergarten  teachers  being 
accepted  as  part  of  the  state  which  included  policy 
development,  kindergarten  teachers  were  able  to  move 
forward ^  as  a  national  collective  group  in  the  interests 
of  quality  early  childhood  education  and  in  the  interests 
of  those  who  provided  it  within  the  kindergarten 
movement . 

For  childcare  workers,  the  history  is  quite  different. 
Childcare  workers  were  employed  in  a  variety  of  centres 
under  various  employment  conditions,  with  a  range  of 
qualifications  and  experience.  Childcare  was  seen  as 
being  a  purely  private  sector  operation,  and  although 
government  had  some  responsibility,  it  was  definitely 
not  in  the  area  of  employment  conditions. 

Minimal  requirements  set  out  in  legislation,  regulation 
and  policy,  were  subjected  to  broad  interpretation,  which 
in  turn  directly  affected  the  nature  of  the  work 
undertaken  and  the  environment  in  which  it  took  place. 
Although  recognition  of  the  work  status  and  employment 
needs  of  women,  and  the  need  for  quality  provision  of 
services  was  gradually  becoming  acceptable,  in  a  women 
dominated  occupation,  the  inequities  were  particularly 
startling.  And  although  there  were  many  who  did  work  to 
address  these  inequities,  there  were  equal  numbers  who 
did  not,  and  there  are  dozens  of  examples  available  of 
the  conditions  workers,  and  children  they  were 
responsible  for,  were  subjected  to  -  workers  being  paid 
$1.80  per  hour,   poor  supervision  of  children,   no  formal 
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long  hours  without  a  break,  ana  so 
than  10  years  ago. 

"  «as  A,.lnst  t..  oa.s  t-n  cf^^a  wa,.  ^freeze, 
isolation,  ^.^,^P^"Jlld?a^e  workers  achieved  union 
^fpfesenration^'and  ifgal'l?  binding  employment  conditions. 

Kven  though   industrially  workers  -P-r^de?"  an 

collective  basis  and  ^^^^ .  ^^^"^^^f^iued  and  given  that 
Award  docuKient,    ^he  var.at.on   cont^^^^^^        ^^.^  <S 

we  are  speaking  of  only  six  V^^^^^  '='25  per  hour  to  $5.28 
fact  that  wage  -^,-"^^^%f/\^,VraU^  worker  this 
per     hour     for    a     ^i^^r     y«a  j-gality    of  employment 

brt^'-anf  the"   s\"?L"  of  w^n  Tnd   J,    the  childoare 


service . 


public   awareness  ^r-  for  the   continued  prov^ 
r,&Snrf/aiSi^?ergnfti""°T"reas7/;t/c.ed  up  on  the 
theme  and  commented  that 

2  .  Early  oMIdi^ood  services  *ave  tea^  a  ^at^er  of  P^Wic 
Interest'^and  concern  for  "^"^y^^l^^Vslng  Pressure  for 
years,  puWic  ^JjJ^^^wfr  resources   to  early 

I'^tJil^^'si^'icfs  l^%':i^'^rC.  nu^ar  of  directions. 
Treasury  had  noted  that  early  childhood  educat^o,,^«^ 
significant   employment    issue   as   weii    ^r"         ^  this 
Inl,    and    th-e^  ?Lv~he%^^^^ 

provision  extended  far  beyond  play  a 

--i.ilrnrrole-^\=»ti  afde^^^^^^^^  as  -h -  - 
rulte^^^ue.'anrihly  ^^n^e^hs^catnVlications  should 
the  government  concede  to  pressure. 

.  ^^-^     ■HhoT-f*  was  the  progressive  move  towards 
Alongside  of  this,  ^here  w^as  tne  p    g  ^^^^ 

deregulation    ,    devolution    and    P^^^^^^     .^^      ^^d  the 

towards  ^-d-,^t,rket°7o?ces  It  seemed"  to  Treasury  and 
application  of  market  ^his  growing  trend  was  in 

o?her  government  agencies    that  this  gr^^^^g  ^^^^^^^ 

fact   being   negated   in  ^r^^  f^^""^      increased  centralised 

fprroSrh"'  ?o°i^?roL^^ol'dtng"tVVrse  strings,  this  was 

an  alarming  trend. 

The  lobby  for  early  childhood  continued  and  ^he  -l^^or 

Lre       government       ^^^^l^l'^^^l'^^^  strand  of 

increased  At  the  same  time  there  wa^s^^  ^^^^^^  primarily 
policy  making  in  ^he  of fing  wni  i  affairs  in 

in    government    reducing    its    role  m 
relation  to  employment. 
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In  1987,  all  workers  whether  in  the  state  or  private 
sector  came  under  one  piece  of  legislation  -  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  -  and  for  kindergarten  teachers  the  added 
bonus  of  the  State  Sector  Act.  This  substantially 
altered  the  method  and  requirements  of  industrial 
negotiation  and  the  representation  of  workers  in  the 
process.  Childcare  workers  had  Award  coverage 
kindergarten  teachers  did  not.  The  legislation  required 
kindergarten  teachers  to  codify  their  employment 
conditions  into  an  Award  document  and  required  their 
representative  body  -  the  Kindergarten  Teachers 
Association  -  to  become  registered  as  an  industrial 
union.  It  removed  the  ability  for  a  sector  wide  approach 
and  left  kindergarten  teachers  out  on  their  own.  The 
State  Sector  Act  also  required  employers  to  be  good 
employers  and  set  the  ground  rules  for  employers  to 
follow.  Needless  to  say,  these  rules  paralled  closely 
those  already  established  in  the  private  sector. 

Employers  and  workers  operating  in  the  private  and  state 
sectors  were  covered  broadly  by  the  same  legal 
provisions.  From  a  Treasury  point  of  view  this  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  the  acceptance  by  government  that  they  no 
longer  had  a  responsibility  in  industrial  matters  of  the 
state  -  a  point  of  view  fostered  and  nurtured  by  those 
favouring  the  market  approach.  If  this  view  does  not 
succeed  in  one  area  of  policy  making,  history  documents 
it  being  relitigated  in  another. 

Another  player  in  industrial  negotiations  in  relation  to 
the  kindergarten  sector,  was  the  State  Services 
Commission  (SSC).  Although  the  SSC  had  always  had  a  hand 
in  industrial  matters,  their  role  was  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Education  and  not  directly  as  advocate 
on  behalf  of  government.  Under  the  State  Sector  Act,  the 
SSC  took  on  the  responsibility  as  advocate  and  the 
legislation  reduced  the  involvement  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  negotiations.  However,  SSC's  interest  went 
beyond  industrial  matters  into  the  arena  of  educational 
policy,  and  at  a  time  when  both  educational  and 
industrial  policies  were  changing,  the  SSC  made  sure  it 
was  involved  in  both.  SSC  had  an  ally 
in  Treasury  and  together  they  challenged  the  government 
and  relitigated  the  myths  in  a  effort  to  save  the  public 
purse . 

One  of  the  key  areas  of  new  policy  around  this  time  was 
the  shift  to  implement  the  three  year  early  childhood 
education  pre-service  training.  Against  the  Odds,  this 
policy  won  favour  with  the  government  and  the  staged 
implementation  was  set  to  begin  in  1988,  replacing  the 
one  and  two  year  childcare  and  kindergarten  training 
programmes . 

Treasury  commented  on  this  policy  change  as  following 

2  -  ...  an  increasing  trend  of  professionalism  .  .  .  which 
may    have    costs    as    well    as    benefits    .  . .    The    costs  of 
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professionalism  can  be  such  that  they  exceed  the  benefits 
gained . 

Treasury  was  stating  quite  overtly,  that  one  of  the  key 
areas  in  the  provision  of  quality  early  childhood 
education,  that  of  training,  should  be  regarded  as  an 
economic  rather  than  educational  consideration.  By 
applying  economic  considerations.  Treasury  was  denying 
the  level  of  skill,  responsibility  and  experience  needed 
in  the  sector,  relitigating  that  early  childhood 
education  was  primarily  a  caring,  custodial  role  and  that 
those  who  provide  it,  naturally  have  the  skills  to  do  so. 

In  1987  also,  the  government  attempted  to  straddle  the 
balance  between  government  intervention  and 
responsibility,  and  community  empowerment  -  appeasing  the 
critics  of  government  control  at  the  same  time  as 
appeasing  the  advocates  for  public  provision  of  social 
services.  A  flurry  of  activity  to  refom  education, 
welfare  and  health  services  took  place  with  indecent 
haste,  under  the  watchful  eye  and  guidance  of  government 
advisors  and  private  sector  interests. 

Against  the  Odds,  the  development  of  early  childhood 
policies  continued  and  was  realised  in  1988,  with  the 
Release  of  T^rmn^j-jpn  To  Be  More.  This  report  acknowledged 
the  benefits  of  quality  early  childhood  education  and  set 
out  strategies  to  ensure  quality  provision  would  be 
available  in  the  future. 

The  report  was  largely  accepted  by  government  and 
resulted  in  new  policies  being  developed  via  the  Pegore 
Five  document.  One  significant  omission  in  the  policy 
document  which  was  an  initial  recommendation  of  Macatiim 
To  Be  More,  was  the  loss  of  the  partnership  requirement  - 
the  requirement  for  workers,  parents  and  management  to 
work  together  in  decision  making. 

Rpfore  Five  established  a  flurry  of  activity  as  working 
groups  were  established  to  refine,  finalise  and  implement 
the  new  policies. 

Although  the  acceptance  and  implementation  of  these 
policies  confirmed  the  desire  and  objectives  for  quality 
Provision,  they  also  served  to  streamline  the 
requirements  for  all  early  childhood  services.  For  a 
policy  that  originated  in  the  celebration  of  diversity 
and  flexibility  within  the  sector,  it  in  fact  reduced  the 
unique  nature  and  diversity  within  the  early  childhood 
community.  Although  not  the  intention,  outside  influences 
saw  this  be  the  case.  For  the  kindergarten  service,  the 
policy  change  was  telling. 

I  recall  a  Treasury  offical  commenting  to  me  at  this 
time,  that  kindergartens  won't  be  around  in  two  years 
time.  Policies  that  applied  to  all  and  the  inequities  - 
particularly  with  regard  to  funding  -  that  existed, 
created    a    furtile    ground    to    win    the    arguement    for  a 


reduction  in  government  intervention  -  after  all 
government  had  a  minimal  role  in  relation  to  other 
services,  why  should  the  kindergarten  service  be  any 
different. 

It  was  Against  the  Odds  then,  that  government  increased 
funding  to  all  early  childhood  services  in  1989.  Although 
the  myth  prevailed  amoung  the  decision  makers,  government 
conceded  to  implement  a  staged  process  for  increased 
funding  to  all  early  childhood  services  over  the  next 
five  years. 

This  being  the  case,  government  had  accepted  the  need  for 
increased  funding  to  support  its  policies.  However  it  did 
not  clearly  state  its  objectives  for  the  funding,  except 
to  say  it  was  to  provide  for  quality  outcomes.  An 
accepted  definition  of  what  the  quality  factors  were,  was 
absent. 

Establishing  the  intention  of  the  funding  met  with  the 
most  resistance  within  the  context  of  industrial 
negotiation.  The  increased  pressure  on  government  to 
remove  itself  from  the  industrial  arena  meant  that 
arguements  to  improve  the  conditions  of  workers, 
particularly  in  the  childcare  sector,  were  difficult  to 
maintain.  Against  the  Odds,  the  arguements  were  supported 
by  a  number  of  employers,  but  for  some  they  were  not. 
Overall  there  were  improvements  with  training  assistance 
and  opportunity,  in  conditions  of  service  and  in  wages, 
but  the  variation  continued  dependant  on  the  level  of 
commitment  and  the  interpretation  of  what  constituted 
quality.  The  opportunity  to  address  the  empolyment 
inequities  within  the  sector  was  present,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  the  inequities  were  reaffirmed. 

Within  the  kindergarten  service,  things  were  taking  a 
different  turn.  The  SSC  was  heading  towards  setting  in 
place  comparable  requirements  for  kindergarten  teachers, 
and  establishing  the  rights  and  powers  of  employers  to 
manage  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  private  sector. 
Devolution  and  local  arrangements  were  the  catch  cry  of 
the  time  and  any  advance  to  remove  government 
responsibility  could  only  be  an  advantage  to  a  government 
looking  for  cost  constraint. 

Although  the  kindergarten  service  was  subject  to  the  same 
educational,  administrative  and  employment  processes  as 
the  rest  of  the  sector,  it  managed  to  retain  a  number  of 
policies  that  were  peculiar  to  its  operation,  and 
furthermore,  managed  to  retain  a  degree  of  government 
responsibility.  History  showed  that  the  involvement  of 
government  provided  strong  arguements  which  resulted  in  a 
number  of  achievements  and  also  kept  early  childhood  on 
the  agenda  as  education.  This  factor  was  the  motivation 
for  Treasury  and  other  government  advisors  to  reduce  the 
level  of  responsibility  to  the  lowest  common  denominator, 
noting  that  if  government  had  a  responsibility  there 
would    be    a    cost    and    there    was    always    the    risk  of 


political  pressure.  Furthermore,  there  were  the 
additional  features  for  the  kindergarten  service  of  the 
direct  payment  of  teachers  salaries  by  government,  the 
central,  national  negotiation  of  employment  conditions 
and  the  recent  requirement-  of  compulsory  teacher 
registration-  These  three  areas  implied  direct  government 
responsibility • 

At  this  time,  training  had  also  become  an  issue  of 
intense  interest  in  relation  to  the  three  year  traning 
policy  being  implemented  and  to  the  objectives  stated  as 
part  of  the  new  policies  to  achieve  a  standard 
requirement.  The  development  and  implementation  of  the 
equivalency  proposals  dismayed  government  advisors.  The 
costs,  rational  and  benefits  were  constantly  bought  to 
the  attention  of  the  decision  makers.  However,  Against 
the  Odds  a  system  was  set  in  place. 

1990  -  election  year  -  and  in  the  early  childhood  sector, 
the  turmoil  and  disruption  was  beginning  to  settle  down, 
and  the  anticipated  growth  and  development  of  quality 
early  childhood  education  was  becoming  a  reality. 

It  was  not  long  however,  before  the  vision  was  shattered, 
with  the  announcement  of  a  review  in  government  policy, 
and  the  serious  economic  crisis. 

In  Decemeber  1990,  the  newly  elected  National  government 
established  the  means  of  dismantling  the  achievements  so 
recently  gained.  Relitigation  of  many  of  the  old 
arguements  was  rampant  and  as  it  has  turned  out,  won 
favour. 

As  well  as  announcements  of  reviews  in  every  area  of 
education  and  in  a  number  of  other  social  policy  areas, 
there  was  also  the  complete  removal  of  industrial 
policies  and  the  establishment  of  a  deregulated 
industrial  environment,  said  to  offer  choice  and 
flexibility,  without  the  interference  of  Unions. ^  The 
removal  of  existing  industrial  relations  policies 
signalled  the  opportunity  available  for  employers  and 
workers  to  negotiate  individually.  Given  that  this 
legislation  was  introduced  in  the  context  of  the  pressure 
to  reduce  government  intervention  and  to  cap  expenditure, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  an  attempt  to  divide  and  rule,  and 
reduce  employment  conditions.  The  Employment  Contracts 
Act  will  have  the  effect  of  returning  workers  in  the 
early  childhood  sector  to  the  conditions  of  the  past  - 
and  we  have  seen  it  beginning  to  take  effect.  Against  the 
Odds  -  after  hard  won  battles  for  the  recognition  of 
protection  of  employment  conditions,  particularly  as  they 
affect  women  -  the  new  government  dismissed  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  arguements  touted  by  its  advisors  and 
predominantly,  by  the  private  sector  business  community. 

The  opportunities  under  the  Employment  Contracts  Act  have 
been  expounded  far  and  wide,  and  the  influences  on 
government    as    a    result    of    its    review    processes  and 
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findings,  indicate  a  move  back  to  days  gone  by.  And 
Treasury  provided  arguements  to  support  the  move  stating 
in  their  Briefing  Papers  to  the  Incoming  Government  in 
1990,  that 

3  -  ...  tight  regulation  of  premises,  equipment  and  staff 
. . .  drives  up  cost  . .  .  Tightening  regulations  on  the 
qualifications  of  staff  is  likely  to  reduce  the  role  of 
volunteers  and  have  a  substantial  influence  on  cost  and 
availability  ...many  of  the  existing  regulations  are 
likely  to  raise  the  pay  of  staff. 

As  part  of  the  review  process  the  SSC   further  submitted 
that-  they  have 

4  -  ...  serious  reservations  (with  regard  to  the 
equivalency  policy)  ...  because  it  has  a  potential  to 
pose  significant  fiscal  risks  ...  (it)  does  not  recognxse 
the  industrial  ramifications 

And  the  SSC  expand  on  their  reservations  noting  the 

4  -  ...  substantial  .  . .  downstream  pressures  on  the  wage 
bill  ...  that  the  policy  ...  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to 
kindergarten  teachers  should  create  expectations  for  pay 
parity  ...  (it)  gives  industrial  arguements  to  the  Union, 
and  makes  it  that  much  more  difficult  to  retain  costs. 

Governments  advisors  also  turned  their  arguements,  in  an 
effort  to  make  them  more  acceptable,  towards  that  of 
helping  those  those  can't  help  themselves,  and  resulted 
in  the  re-emergence  of  targetting  and  user  pays  theories. 
These  theories,  linked  with  the  acceptance  of  reduced 
government  intervention  and  responsibility,  and  the 
desire  to  reduce  overall  cost,  serves  to  corrode  the 
policy  in  early  childhood,  and  for  the  kindergarten 
service,  seeks  to  reverse  the  original  policy  and  have 
the  kindergarten  service  become  identical  to  that  of 
other  services  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  common 
denominator. 

The  review  of  funding  to  early  childhood  highlights  this 
quite  openly  stating  that 

5  -  ...  a  model  of  mixed  targeting  and  universal  funding 
, . .  meets  governments  objectives 

However,  the  review  team  notes  that  in  order  for  this 
model  to  be  'fair  and  efficient'  a  redistribution  of 
funding  would  have  to  be  made.  The  first  part  of  this 
move  is  to  reduce  the  funding  to  under  two  centres,  and 
the  second  is 

5  -  ...  reduciJig  the  subsidy  for  kindergarten  (which) 
will  involve  a  move  to  purely  bulk  funding 

As  we  have  seen  as  a  result  of  the  very  recent  government 
Budget,  the  policies  set  in  place  to  enable  quality  early 
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childhood  education  have  been  at  best  challenged,  and  at 
worsts  an  attempt  to  undermine  all  that  has  been 
achieved.  Against  the  Odds  -  the  establishment  of  new 
policies,  the  weight  of  public  support  and  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  benefits  of  quality  early 
childhood  education  both  in  a  social  and  economic  context 
-  the  government  has  ignored  the  evidence  and  intends  to 
keep  early  childhood  in  its  place. 

In  conclusion,  the  fact  that  I  have  concentrated  on  the 
influences  of  government  policy,  by  no  means  undermines 
or  reduces  the  substantial  moves  made  in  programme  and 
curriculum  development,  biculturalisra,  mainstreaming  and 
equity  issues. 

What  I  have  presented,  highlights  the  need  to  be  aware  of 
the  influences  on,  and  manipulation  of,  early  childhood 
education.  We  should  not  be  fooled  into  complacency  or 
acceptance . 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  early  childhood  education  is  a 
political  issue,  and  we  are  subject  to  the  whims  of 
political  advisors  and  commentatorsnow,  more  than  ever. 
The  agenda  is  set,  and  the  objectives  quite  clear. 

The  reduction  in  funding,  the  effects  of  the  Employment 
Contracts  Act,  the  changes  to  training  requirements,  the 
removal  of  registration,  the  shift  towards  bulk  funding 
are  examples  of  how  government  advisors  will  achieve 
their  stated  objectives.  One  educational  theorist 
recently  suggested  that  governments  moves  serve  to 
remove  all  responsibility  from  the  state  and  create  a 
market ised  education  system,  and  further  served  to  drive 
women  back  into  the  home. 

The  impact  of  change  on  workers  in  the  early  childhood 
sector,  both  professionally  and  industrially,  has  been 
enormous.  Working  to  change  policies  in  the  first  place, 
to  develop  appropriate  and  equitable  outcomes ,  and  to 
assert  the  importance  and  value  of  the  work  we  do  has 
been  undertaken  by  a  very  strong  and  determined  group  - 
of  women  mostly.  Against  the  Odds  of  free  market  economic 
theory  and  the  arguements  put  forward  by  the  private 
sector  for  more  autonomy,  control  and  flexibility,  early 
childhood  education  looks  as  if  it  has  come  full  circle 
in  the  past  10  years  and  the  commitment  of  those  who 
provide  it  has  become  somewhat  tenuous.  The  reassuring 
aspect  however ,  is  that  the  commitment  does  exist ,  and 
for  my  part,  understanding  and  acknowledging  the 
influences  on  us  as  workers  in  early  childhood  may 
provide  a  temporary  set-back,  but  knowing  what  we  do, 
and  experiencing  the  realities  and  benefits  of  isound 
educational  and  employment  policies,  we  will  have  the 
energy  to  carry  on  to  achieve  goals  so  recenrly  within 
our  grasp. 

No  reira 

Tena  koutou,  tena  koutou,  tena  koutou  katoa. 
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AFTER-DINNER  SPEECH  TO  FIFTH  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  CONVENTION, 
DUNEDIN  TOWN  HALL,  SEPTEMBER  10.  1991 

Mary  Varnham 


I  don't  suppose  there  are  too  many  people  who  are  invited  to  give  an  after-dinner  speech  to  a  group  of  people 
on  the  basis  of  having  poked  the  iDorax  at  some  of  them  in  a  newspaper  column. 

Some  of  you  will  know  that  I  wrote  a  column  in  the  Evening  Postln  June,  The  Evening  Posf  sub-editors  titled 
it  Tor  chiidcare  parents:  trial  by  Charter".  Not  a  bad  title,  although  I  would  have  probably  called  it  "torture  by 
Charter"  since  trial  suggests  some  sort  of  orderly  process.  The  charter  process  was  not  orderly, 

The  column  was  based  on  the  experiences  of  parents  at  my  children's  chiidcare  centre,  Polyhigh.  I  wanted 
to  name  it  "Who  killed  Laura  Lambie?",  after  a  parent  who  volunteered  in  October  1989  to  head  up  our  charter 
writing  group.  A  year  and  a  half  later  the  only  way  she  could  escape  was  not  by  dying  (thank  goodness)  but 
by  getting  pregnant  and  disappearing  into  Wellington  Women's  Hospital. 

I  came  into  the  process  rather  later  in  the  piece.  I  kept  seeing  these  haggard  looking  parents  slumping  into 
corners  all  over  the  place,  collapsing  into  the  sandpit,  burying  themselves  up  to  the  neck  in  playdough.  And 
when  I  asked  them  what  was  wrong  they  coukJ  only  moan  pitifully  words  like  "charter  and  Tockwood  Smith". 
Actually,  moan  is  an  extremely  polite  way  of  describing  their  attitude. 

To  ease  their  suffering  I  cheerfully  said  not  to  worry,  I  was  a  writer,  I'd  take  the  charter  over  and  finish  it.  And 
I  sat  down  one  night  with  all  the  material  -  the  guidelines,  the  handbooks,  the  letters  from  us  to  the  Ministry, 
the  letters  to  the  Ministry  from  us,  the  drafts  and  altered  drafts,  and  altered  drafts  of  the  altered  drafts,  the  old 
instructions  and  new  instructions,  And  I  could  not  believe  the  sheer  political  and  bureaucratic  incompetence 
of  it  all.  And  behind  it  the  apparent  belief  that  parents  had  endless  amounts  of  spare  time  with  nothing  better 
to  do  with  it  than  produce  endless  drafts  of  charters  -  under  threat,  of  course,  of  losing  funding  for  their  centres 
if  they  didn't  comply. 

Fortunately  I  didn't  have  to  get  pregnant  to  escape.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  vent  my  feelings  in  the 
newspaper  column  I  write,  t  really  wrote  the  column  for  the  sake  of  the  parents  at  Polyhigh  who'd  endured 
the  charter  writing  process.  I  thought  about  half  a  dozen  people  would  understand  what  I  was  on  about.  To 
my  amazement  I  had  a  huge  response  to  the  column,  not  just  from  chiidcare  parents  and  workers  but  from 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  education  system  who  were  similariy  aggravated  by  what  was  going  on. 

So  when  Pat  In/ine  asked  m:>  to  speak  here  tonight  I  thought  it  was  probably  going  to  be  a  form  of 
punishment,  but  I  must  say  that  so  far  it's  been  remari<ably  unpunishing.  I  even  had  the  chance  this  afternoon 
to  act  as  dominatrix  to  a  couple  of  members  of  parliament  and  that  was  most  enjoyable. 

But  I  must  admit  when  I  first  heard  from  Pat  I  thought  the  conference  organisers  must  have  mistaken  me  for 
Bill  Ralston  or  Andy  Haden,  or  one  of  those  other  illustrious  after-dinner  speakers  who  swan  round  the  country' 
in  Stretch  limousines,  charging  people  thousands  of  dollars  tor  the  privilege  of  being  shouted  at  in  irascible 
tones. 

But  when  they  told  me  the  fee  i  knew  it  must  be  me.  They  even  asked  me  to  hitchhike  down  and  stay  in  a 
youth  hostel.  Times  are  tough  but  this  is  the  first  after-dinner  speech  I've  ever  given.  It's  ve\y  good  of  you 
to  have  all  come  along  here  tonight  to  audition  for  the  part  of  the  audience.  You're  doing  very  well  so  far. 
Please  keep  it  up. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  firsts  for  me.  I  did  my  first  celebrity  debate  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  celebrity,  by  the  way, 
is  a  person  who  is  famous  for  being  famous.  I  mean,  does  anyone  know  what  Gary  McCormick  actually  does? 

Celebrities  are  also,  as  I  discovered,  people  who  can  tell  appallingly  bad  jokes,  truly  dismal  jokes,  and  still 
make  people  laugh.  I'm  going  to  be  trying  to  achieve  celebrity  status  tonight. 

I'm  told  you  have  to  have  jokes  in  after-dinner  speeches  and  I've  got  one  prepared:  How  many  ministers  of 
education  does  it  take  to  wallpaper  a  room?  It  depends  how  thinly  you  slice  them. 
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But  to  get  back  to  the  debate,  it  was  a  terrifying  experience.  You  sit  up  on  tiiere  on  funny  little  cliairs  and  tell 
yourself  that  it  hasn't  been  well  advertised,  nobody  knows  about  it.  hardly  anyone  will  turn  up  -  and  suddenly 
you  look  around  and  there's  not  an  empty  seat  in  the  house.  There  are  people  sitting  on  the  floor.  There  are 
people  sitting  two  abreast  on  arm  rests.  There  are  people  hanging  from  the  overhead  light  fittings. 

I  now  know  how  Gilbert  Myles  and  Hamish  Mclntyre  must  have  felt  in  a  National  party  caucus  meeting.  And 
all  the  speakers  ahead  of  me  were  hysterically  funny  -  David  Lange,  Pam  Corkery,  Denis  Welch  -  hilarious 
types,  cracking  one  joke  after  another,  slagging  off  at  politicians.  It  was  almost  as  exciting  as  being  at  a 
Kelburn  dinner  party. 

And  I  was  sitting  there  rubbing  my  shoes  together  to  polish  them  under  the  seat  and  laughing  my  head  off  and 
I  suddenly  thought,  Why  am  I  laughing  -  I'm  P2xt! 

It  was  like  the  feeling  you  have  when  you're  pregnant  -  which  for  any  of  you  out  there  who  don't  know  is  the 
process  during  which  human  capital  resources  maximising  nomnally  non-subsidised  work  units  are  developed 
for  full  and  active  participation  in  the  free  labour  market. 

When  you're  pregnant  you  naturally  bask  about  in  a  time  of  wonder  trying  to  emulate  a  Lux  soap 
advertisement  from  the  '60s  with  a  negligee  and  a  budgie.  And  then  suddenly  one  day  the  terrible  truth  hits 
you  -  the  baby  has  to  get  out  somehow!  And  it's  too  late  -  there's  no  going  back.  That's  how  I  felt.  It's  me 
next  -  there's  no  escape. 

It's  a  funny  thing,  fear.  Joan  Rivers  -  an  American  comedian  I  like  a  lot  -  wrote  a  book  called  ''Having  a  Baby 
Can  Be  a  Scream".  Good  title.  In  one  of  her  one-woman  shows  she  talked  about  the  definition  of  courage 
(and  you  might  spot  the  fact  that  I've  changed  this  a  little  to  add  local  interest).  She  said,  ''Give  a  soldier  a 
gun  and  tell  him  to  go  out  and  kill  people.  Is  that  courage?  No!  Give  a  boy  a  rugby  ball  and  have  him  bend 
over  in  a  huddle  with  a  whole  lot  of  other  men  and  try  and  kk;k  it  through  their  legs?  Is  that  courage?  No!" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  courage  is",  Joan  Rivers  said.  "Courage  is  making  an  appointment  to  see  the  gynaecologist  - 
and  showing  up^  After  that  she  had  a  searing  description  of  what  women  have  to  endure  during  a 
gynaecological  examination,  but  I'll  leave  that  out  in  case  there's  anyone  here  from  the  Concerned  Citizen's 
Association  or  The  Colour  Purple  Scanning  Society,  whose  honorary  patron  is  none  other  than  our  own 
minister  of  education  Lockwood  Smith. 

Lockwood  Smith  has  just  been  visiting  Malaysia.  Apparently  he  went  to  see  what  penalties  he  could  come 
up  with  for  people  caught  smuggling  150  grams  or  more  of  Alk;e  Walker  novels  into  the  country.  After  Dr 
Smith  read  '*The  Colour  Purple",  he  faxed  the  purple  passages  to  journalists  around  the  country.  Exciting 
times.  I  oished  out  and  bought  a  fax  machine  and  waited  for  Dr  Smith's  faxes  to  arrive.  Nothing.  Dr  Smith 
has  yet  to  communicate  with  me. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  was  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  education.  I  was  on  the  negative  side.  By  the  way. 
to  digress  still  further,  our  team  would  definitely  have  won  if  we  hadn't  had  Tom  Scott.  Tom  is  a  wonderful, 
warm,  furry  person,  but  'vhen  it  comes  to  debates  he's  a  disaster. 

He  told  a  story  about  his  kids  in  the  morning,  just  off  to  school,  saying:  Dad,  quick,  give  us  $400,  we've  got 
to  have  $400  dollars.  What  do  you  need  it  for?  Honestly  Dad,  we're  going  to  miss  the  bus.  If  we  don't  get 
to  school  soon  and  buy  the  dope,  the  teachers'll  get  it  all. 

Well,  that  HDore  or  less  proved  the  other  side's  argument,  that  money  is  the  root  of  ail  education.  And  certainly 
that  is  undoubtedly  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  who  are  now  in  charge  of  the  educatton  system  in  the 
sense  of  providing  economic  advice. 

I  refer  of  course  to  the  hand-turned  Italian  wine  rack  and  marble  skating  rink  set  at  No.  1  The  Terrace. 
Wellington,  by  the  way,  for  those  of  you  who  haven't  been  there  for  a  while,  is  getting  a  distinctly  Romanesque 
appearance.  Gibbons  may  have  to  be  disinterred  to  write  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Lambton  Quay. 

Not  only  have  we  got  all  this  public  sen/ice  marble,  but  the  SOEs  are  into  it  too.  Across  the  road  from 
pariiament,  in  front  of  Electricorp  House,  we  now  have  a  $2  million  mini-colosseum  for  Electricorp  emptoyees 
to  munch  their  sandwiches  in.  I'm  expecting  Jim  Bolger  to  start  appearing  at  caucus  meeting  in  a  toga:  '^Et 
tu.  Gilbert?" 
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I  have  long  been  fascinated  by  Treasury's  views  on  eariy  childhood  education,  in  1984  Treasury  didn't  seem 
to  be  too  interested  in  eariy  childhood  education  -  it  didn1  even  mention  the  subject  in  its  briefing  papers  to 
the  incoming  Labour  government. 

This  was  probably  because  Treasury  believes  that  'demand  for  education  is  substantially  derived  from  the 
need  to  acquire  labour  mamet  skills"  and  it  hadn't  occun-ed  to  them  yet  that  pre-school  children  could  make 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  economy. 

We  were  talking  about  this  recently  at  my  chiklren's  chiklcare  centre  because  if  the  government  switches 
entirely  to  a  user  subsidy  system  with  no  bulk  funding  to  centres,  it's  going  to  be  hard  for  centres  to  stay  afloat 
financially.  (I  don't  need  to  tell  anyone  here  that.) 

And  we  thought  that  perhaps  we  couW  get  the  chiWren  to  make  persian  rugs,  or  assemble  transistor  radios 
or  go  up  chirnneys.  ChikJCorp.  Someone  suggested  pickpocketing  could  be  brought  back.  We  coukl  have 
Fagan  Enterprises. 

I  am  indebted  to  PhillkJa  Bunkle  meanwhile  for  the  following  little  nugget  on  Treasury  thinking  about  childcare 
funding  which  appeared  in  one  of  their  reports. 

"The  question  of  equitable  access  to  childcare  for  working  mothers^  Treasury  says,  Is  essentially  one  of 
public  policy  -  whether  affirmative  action  is  required  to  assist  the  life  chances  of  women^ 

Well,  we  could  all  agree  with  that.  But  they  go  on  - 

The  assumption  is  not  just  that  the  benefits  of  chikJ-rearing  do  not  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  in  terms 
of  loss  of  external  work  and  educational  opportunities,  but  that  the  public  has  an  obligation  to  compensate  for 
that  net  disadvantage  from  what  would  be  (without  the  compensation)  the  result  of  an  irrational  desire  to  have 
children.'* 

"Or,  in  the  case  of  unplanned  children,  that  the  public  shoukJ  compensate  parents  for  the  unexpected  net  loss." 

Weil,  I've  heard  chikiren  called  a  lot  of  things  in  my  life,  and  I've  called  them  a  few  things  myself,  but  ''results 
of  irrational  desires"  and  '^unexpected  net  losses'*  would  have  to  be  a  bit  of  a  world  beater. 

Who  writes  this  stuff?  Are  they  human  beings?  Should  they  be  allowed  out? 

There  seem  to  be  two  keys  to  understanding  Treasury's  irritable  and  anachronistic  approach  to  pre-school 
education.  The  first  is  their  belief  that  education  is  a  private  good,  not  a  public  good.  In  their  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance  on  the  Meade  report  in  September  '88,  they  stated: 

"We  are  less  optimistic  than  the  working  group  about  the  extent  of  benefits  [of  early  childhood  education]  to 
society  as  a  whole.  Most  benefits  would  seem  to  accrue  to  the  children  themselves  and  their  families  and  thus 
the  case  for  higher  general  subsidies  seems  rather  weak." 

Fortunately  the  Labour  Government  took  no  notice  of  this  odd  statement,  which  has  been  refuted  not  only  by 
many  studies  but  also  by  common  sense  and  ordinary  observation,  two  qualities  that  don't  seem  to  be  held 
in  very  great  esteem  by  free  market  theorists. 

The  second  of  Treasury's  blind  spots  is  its  sophomorish  belief  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  be 
applied  to  absolutely  everything.  If  people  demand  childcare,  it  will  be  supplied  -  and  at  a  piice  they  can 
afford.  If  they  can't  pay  the  price,  they  don't  really  want  it  enough. 

This  is  a  pretty  cnjde  summation  because  Treasury's  ideas  are  inevitably  trapped  in  such  a  tangled  mass  of 
verbiage  that  coming  to  grips  with  them  is  like  trying  to  comb  out  a  hawthorne  hedge. 

There  is  a  person  in  Treasury  whose  job  is  just  to  "translate"  Treasury  jargon  into  words  that  cabinet  ministers 
can  understand. 

Anyone  but  Treasury  can  see  that  the  need  for  childcare  is  usually  inversely  proportional  to  ability  to  pay  for 
it.  The  people  who  need  it  most  are  the  people  who  can  afford  it  least. 
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Treasury  has,  from  time  to  time,  grudgingly  accepted  that  -  for  example,  in  its  1990  briefing  papers  to  the 
incoming  government.  (From  devoting  no  space  to  childcare  in  1984  it  devoted  a  whole  page  in  1990  -  this 
increased  attention  is  a  worry.) 

And  its  answers  to  the  problem  of  how  to  make  it  affordable  are  cartwn  copies  of  the  answsrs  that  are  being 
applied  in  all  other  social  sectors  - 

1.  Keep  wages  down.  Treasury  could  hardly  contain  its  indignation  at  the' idea  that  early  childhood 
workers  might  get  better  pay:  "Many  of  the  existing  regulations  are  likely  to  raise  the  pay  of  preschool 
staff,  largely  at  the  expense  of  their  clients  and  the  taxpayer." 

(Has  anyone  else  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  more  and  more  the  idea  is  being  put  about  that  our  taxes 
aren't  supposed  to  pay  for  anything?  I  always  thought  we  paid  taxes  for  social  sen/ices  like  health 
and  education,  and  security  services  such  as  police  and  the  anny. 

But  if,  as  is  increasingly  happening,  we  pay  for  these  things  on  top  of  taxes,  what  are  the  taxes  for? 
I'm  expecting  soon  to  get  a  letter  from  the  police  saying  they'll  only  protect  our  street  if  we  pay  $1 000 
a  year,  or  $500  if  you've  got  a  Kiwi  Card.) 

2.  Answer  No.  2:  Use  untrained  staff  or,  better  still,  volunteers  -  and  not  just  to  write  charters.  Treasury 
stated  this  unequivocably  in  its  1990  briefing  papers:  Tightening  regulations  on  the  qualifications  of 
staff  is  likely  to  reduce  the  role  of  volunteers  .  .  ." 

As  a  parent  of  three  chikJren  with,  so  far,  nine  years'  continuous  involvement  in  childcare,  I  am 
undoubtedly  better  qualified  than  anyone  in  Treasury  on  the  subject  -  and  I  have  to  say  that  the  longer 
I'm  involved  in  childcare,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  trained  staff  are  vital  for  quality  childcare. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disturbing  attitude  on  the  part  of  Treasury  towards  chiWcare  as  something  anyone  can 
do.  Or,  more  specifically,  as  something  which  should  really  be  done  by  women  for  nothing.  I  am  always 
deeply  suspicious  when  I  hear  the  word  "volunteer"  issue  from  the  lips  of  an  economist.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  words  "unpaid  woman"  should  be  substituted.  But  of  course  if  you  try  to  make  this  substitution  you  will 
probably  be  tokl  you're  being  eoKitive.  It  is  more  "neutral"  to  talk  about  volunteers. 

What  is  going  on  here?  What  do  the  free  marketers  really  think  about  early  childhood  education?  If  their 
ideas  are  adopted  -  and  there  is  every  sign  they  are  -  what  will  happen? 

1  would  argue  that  their  view  owes  more  to  the  1950s  than  to  the  1990s.  1  would  argue  that  they  see  early 
childhood  care  and  education  as  economically  unsound,  it  is  better,  especially  in  a  recession,  for  women  to 
stay  at  home  and  look  after  the  kids.  The  state  doesn't  have  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  childcare,  the  rrxDthers 
don't  take  up  jobs  that  others  can  do  and  the  net  effect  on  the  children  is  the  same  -  or  better. 

They  are  prepared  to  make  an  exception  for  what  they  call  in  their  1990  papers  "disadvantaged"  children.  But 
ihey  haven't  got  a  lot  of  time  for  early  childhood  education  otherwise.  "Our  understanding  of  the  research 
literature  is  that  for  most  children  the  social  and  educational  advantages  of  attending  early  childhood  sen/ices 
are  not  particularly  significant  in  comparison  with  home  care." 

What  an  absolutely  ludicrous  statement.  You  almost  have  to  admire  the  applomb  with  which  they  dismiss  the 
entire  history  of  early  childhood  education  and  every  known  fact  about  child  development,  not  to  mention  two 
centuries  of  struggles  for  women's  rights,  studies  by  criminologists,  numerous  government  reports  and  good 
old  human  experience. 

As  a  parent  I  find  it  deeply  disturtDing  that  these  sorts  of  statements  are  being  used  to  push  an  economic 
viewpoint  under  the  guise  of  educational  expertise. 

In  my  calmer  monrients  1  sometimes  ponder  what  books  these  people  read.  I  imagine  Lesley  Max's  "Children: 
Endangered  Species?"  would  be  pretty  high  up  the  list.  1  found  this  book  interesting  and  can  agree  with  a  lot 
of  what  Lesley  Max  has  to  say.  But.  la  nentably,  her  views  on  childcare  are  highly  questionable. 

When  she  says  of  staff  in  childcare  centres:  "They  might  do  better  than  an  angry  disaffected  mother  but  they 
surely  can't  be  expected  to  provide  for  a  small  child  what  a  loving  and  competent  rrwther  would",  I  could  not 
agree  less.  For  nine  years  I  have  observed  first-hand,  staff  in  childcare  centres  doing  just  that.  Our  family 
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has  been  able  to  survive  as  a  group  of  happy,  cooperative  individuals  and  I  have  been  able  to  follow  my 
career  and  ultimately  to  stand  here  tonight  and  give  thir>  speech  because  of  their  efforts. 

But  the  glorious  motherhood  myth  dies  hard  -  the  idea  that  anyone  can  be  a  "good**  mother  if  only  they  are 
taught  how.  And  good  mothers  are  the  ones  who  stay  home  with  their  kids.  The  last  time  this  idea  was  being 
actively  pushed  was  in  the  'SOs  when  women  had  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the  jobs  they  had  taken  up  in 
the  war  and  return  home. 

I  am  deeply  suspicious  of  a  scheme  like  Parents  as  First  Teachers.  What  is  it  trying  to  achieve?  If  it  is  trying 
to  help  the  learning  and  development  of  preschool  chiWren,  why  not  do  this  by  helping  them  attend  an  early 
childhood  centre,  Kohanga  Reo  or  Pacific  Island  language  group?  Why  not  create  more  incentives  for  such 
places  to  be  set  up  where  they  don't  exist.  A  million  dollars  was  allocated  in  the  Budget  to  pilot  Parents  as 
First  Tdachers.  It's  not  a  vast  amount  of  money  but  it  would  have  helped  set  up  quite  a  few  urgently  needed 
childcare  centres. 

Why  not  help  mothers  by  taking  the  children  off  their  hands  for  a  few  hours  every  day  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  their  children  quality  care  and  education?  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  never  met  a  mother,  no  matter  how 
loving  and  competent,  who  doesn't  want  more  time  to  pursue  her  own  interests. 

I  recently  launched  a  report  produced  by  the  Society  for  Research  on  Women  on  motherhood  over  30,  and 
the  most  memorable  thing  that  emerged  from  their  research  was  that  women  -  almost  without  exception  - 
wanted  more  time  for  themselves,  not  only  to  pursue  their  interests  and  careers  but  to  preserve  their  health 
and  sanity. 

I  am  cynical  enough  to  bet  that  if  we  woke  up  tomorrow  and  found  New  Zealand  had  suddenly  had  a  dramatic 
economic  reversal,  business  was  booming  and  there  was  a  shortage  of  labour,  Dr  Smith  and  the  Treasury 
would  just  as  suddenly  find  other  theories  and  ideologies  they  liked  better,  theories  whteh  showed  that  children 
were  much  better  off  in  pre-school  centres  away  from  the  home,  that  the  home  environnnent  was  as  desirable 
as  tooth  decay  and  that  loving  and  competent  mothers  were  far  too  likely  to  smother  their  children  and  wreck 
the  national  economy  into  the  bargain. 

Cynical  manipulation  of  women's  labour  is  the  one  intervention  even  non-interventionist  governments  can't 
resist. 

But  women  are  strong.  We  don't  go  away  and  we  don't  give  up.  All  over  the  world  we  are  dumping  our 
children  in  childcare  centres  (or  leaving  them  with  aunties  or  nannies  or  the  woman  next  door)  and  trundling 
off  to  work  of  another  sort. 

But  wait,  the  free  marketers  haven't  done  with  us  yet.  If  the  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  people  for  the 
labour  force,  it's  never  too  early  to  start.  Why  have  kids  messing  around  with  .  /dough  and  pegs  when  they 
could  be  learning  computer  skills  and  Japanese?  Why  have  an  unexpected  net  loss  when  you  could  have 
a  potential  net  gain? 

Th5  greatest  threat  to  childcare  now  is  probably  not  the  troglodytes  of  Treasury  -  the  "new  right"  who. 
according  to  Anglican  theologian  Don  Cupitt,  actually  represent  the  last  gasp  of  a  dying  conservative  order 
trying  desperately  to  hold  onto  its  power  in  the  face  of  much  stronger  forces  such  as  feminism, 
environmentalism,  peacism  and  the  demands  of  indigenous  people  for  their  rights. 

No.  the  greatest  threat  may  well  be  the  carnivores  of  commerce  who  are  producing  and  pushing  structured 
academic  programmes  and  tests  for  under  fives.  If  New  Zealand  follows  what's  happening  in  the  US,  we  will 
soon  have  work  sheets  and  achievement  tests  for  two  year  olds.  Four  year  olds  will  have  to  pass  an  exam 
to  get  into  kindergarten  and  5  year  olds  into  school.  There  will  be  a  whole  new  problem  for  Simon  Upton's 
on-again  off-again  public  health  system  to  deal  with:  baby  bumout. 

As  a  parent  I  look  askance  at  such  developments.  But  others  sadly  may  not.  Experience  in  the  United  States 
has  shown  that  it  is  parents  just  like  me  -  university  educated,  two  income  families  with  less  time  but  more 
money  to  spend  on  their  children  -  who  are  the  most  enthusiastic  about  turning  their  children  into  miniaturised 
eggheads  with  executive  stress. 
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In  Australia  recently  I  saw  reports  of  a  study  on  early  childhood  by  specialists  at  the  Louisiana  State  University 
under  Dr  Craig  Hart.  They  had  looked  at  kindergartens  where  children,  instead  of  puttering  about  with  finger 
painting,  dress-ups  and  water  play,  were  sitting  at  tables  working  their  way  through  a  structured  curriculum. 
The  results  of  this  study  wouW  surprise  no  one.  The  chiklron  exhibited  classic  symptoms  of  stress.  They  bit 
their  nails,  twisted  their  hair,  jigged  nervously  and  cried  their  hearts  out.  No  wonder. 

The  National  Associatton  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  in  the  United  States  tokJ  the  reporter  that 
achievement  tests  were  being  used  to  stream  pre-schoolers.  Even  more  loony,  children  were  hiving  to  sit 
a  test  before  they  were  altowed  to  start  school.  There  are  now  kindergarten  drop-outs,  children  branded  as 
failures  before  they  even  set  foot  inside  the  door  of  a  primary  school.  You  can  imagine  what  that  must  do  to 
a  young  chikJ's  confidence  and  self-esteem. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  next  big  debate  which  will  hit  eariy  childhood  educatksn  in  New  Zealand  and  of  course 
it  has  already  started.  I  think  I  recall  hearing  the  Minister  of  Educatton  talking  at  one  stage  about  testing  pre- 
schoolers. 1  thought  at  the  time  I  must  be  dreaming.  Now  I'm  not  so  sure. 

If  you  believe  that  education  has  only  one  purpose  -  to  prepare  people  for  the  wori<  force  -  then  pressure 
cooker  pre-schools  are  a  natural  development.  They  are  a  natural  corollary  of  new  right  economic  thinking, 
which  only  goes  to  show,  in  my  view,  how  bankrupt  such  thinking  really  is. 

I  hope  all  of  us  here  will  resist  such  developments  and  allow  our  under-fives  to  be  -  gloriously,  freely, 
inventively  and  endearingly  -  children. 

Thank  you. 
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Paper  presented  to  the  Fifth  Early  Qiildhood  Convention,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  September  1991. 


*  A  Preferred  Child  Care  Education  Service:  The 
Quality  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo 

SARAH-EVE  FARQUHAR  and  KARiNA  LAWS 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OTAGO,  DUNEDIN. 

If  a  Martian  family  had  visited  earth  a  decade  ago  th^y  would  have  been  shocked  and  astounded  to 
find  that  New  Zealand,  with  its  internationally  high  reputation  in  early  childhood  care  and  education, 
did  not  seem  to  be  sensitive  enough  or  doing  enough  to  recognize  the  cultural  needs  of  anyone  else 
but  Pakeha  people  (Fenwick,  1984).  Under  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  (1840)  Maori  and  Pakeha  people 
are  supposed  to  be  partners  in  the  control  and  equal  sharing  of  resources.  Until  recently  Maori 
parents  did  not  have  a  genuine  choice  of  ear'y  childhood  service, 

A  revolution  in  the  early  childcare  education  field  began  in  April  1982  when  the  first  Maori,  initiated 
and  operated,  centre  opened.  It  was  called  a  Kohanga  Reo  (language  nest).  Such  was  the  success 
'^nd  need  for  this  model  of  eariy  education  and  care  that  a  new  movement  was  henceforth  bom.  By 
tiie  end  of  that  year  about  30  more  had  been  established  and  this  rose  to  612  nationally  in  1990. 
Recent  statistics  indicate  a  high  Maori  participation  rate  in  Te  Kohanga  Reo  (Ministry  of  Education, 
1990).  In  1989,  97.5  percent  of  children  at  Kohanga  Reo  were  Maori.  Approximately  45  percent 
(8,503)  out  of  the  73  percent  (10,589)  of  Maori  children  enrolled  at  some  form  of  eariy  childhood 
centre,  attended  Kohanga. 

The  intention  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  what  it  is  about  Te  Kohanga  Reo  programmes  that  make 
them  a  genuine  choice  of  service  for  New  Zealanders.  Quality  in  early  childcare  education  can  be 
defined  from  a  social-cultural  perspective  (Farquhar,  1990)  and  this  paper  sets  out  to  identify  and 
discuss  the  quality  characteristics  of  Kohanga  Reo  through  the  eyes  of  parents  and  teachers. 

Description 

Te  Kohanga  Reo  are  early  childhood  centres  for  the  care  and  education  of  young 
children  and  a  service  to  famiiies.  They  may  be  in  a  variety  of  settings  sucn  as  a 
school  building,  a  community  house,  a  privately  owned  home,  a  church  hall,  and 
on  a  Marae  (Maori  meeting  place).  Most  provide  full  daycare  although  many  are 
open  part-day.  They  are  licensed  to  operate  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  are 
required  to  have  charters  approved  by  the  National  Te  Kohanga  Reo  Trust  to 
receive  government  funding  assistance. 

The  English  equivalent  of  "Kohanga"  is  "Nest"  and  "Reo"  is  "Language".  The  concept 
of  the  "nest"  provides  a  vivid  visualisation  of  a  place  where  growth  is  nurtured 
through  love,  care,  and  interest  in  development  within  the  wider  context  of 
Maoridom  as  a  whole. 


This  paper  is  included  in  this  publication  with  the  express  permission  and  blessing  of  Mark 
Laws  and  the  whanau  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo  o  Araiteum.  Mark  Laws  is  Tumuaki  o  Te 
Kohanga  Reo  o  Araiteum,  Kaitiaki  o  Te  Mara  Toroa  Tino  Rangatiratanga  Unit,  Kaitiaki 
O  Rangahau  o  Te  Tari  Maori  o  Te  Whare  Wananga  o  Otakou. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Te  Kohanga  Reo  has  been  a  great  success  story  for 
Maoridom.  For  example  it  was  noted  by  Ranginui  Walker  that  some  1,000  people 
attended  Turangawaewae  Marae  for  the  Kohanga  Reo  conference  in  January  1984. 
At  the  Maori  Educational  Development  Conference  in  March  1984  Maori  were 
urged  to  withdraw  from  the  existing  educational  system  because  it  was  failing 
Maori  people  and  also  to  establish  alternative  schooling  according  to  the  Kohanga 
Reo  modeL  Walker  (1985)  explains  that  centres  benefit  parents  in  providing  them 
with  opportunities  to  learn  and  practice  Maori  language.  Te  Kohanga  Reo  enables 
and  empowers  parents  to  articulate  their  needs  and  cnoose  what  is  culturally  best 
for  them  and  their  children. 


The  Cultural  Dimension  and  Kaupapa  or  Philosophy  of  Kohanga  Reo 

The  cultural  dimension  constitutes  the  principles  of  immersion  of  children  in  the 
Maori  language  (te  reo  rangatira)  and  culture  (nga  tikanga)  and  whanau 
development.  At  the  heart  of  the  movement  is  the  desire  (and  urgency)  for  self- 
determination  (mana  motuhake)  to  ensure  language  and  cultural  survival. 

TE  REO  (LANGUAGE) 

Maori  is  traditionally  an  or^i  language.  It  was  the  European  missionaries  who 
developed  a  written  language. 

In  the  1970s  research  indicated  that  spoken  Maori  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct  (Benton,  1979).  Most  native  speakers  were  over  40  years  of  age  and  in 
many  tribal  areas  there  were  few  Maori  speakers  under  40  (Benton,  1979). 
Although  about  20  -  25%  of  Maori  were  able  to  converse  in  Maori  less  than  one 
percent  of  Maori  five-year- olds  were  able  to.  The  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
age  structure  of  the  Maori  population.  There  are  about  four  Maori  children  to 
every  Maori  over  45  years  of  age.  Moreover,  kaumatua  (grandparents  and  great- 
grandparents)  make  up  only  about  three  percent  of  the  population.  Most 
kaumatua  live  in  rural  areas  and  country  towns  while  the  majority  of  Maori  children 
live  in  the  main  urban  areas. 

The  loss  of  spoken  Maori  seemed  inevitable  (Ka'ai,  1990).  From  the  late  1800s 
until  quite  recently  spoken  Maori  was  banned  in  primary  schools.  Children  were 
even  administered  corporal  punishment  for  disobeying  (particularly  in  the  eariier 
colonial  days).  The  attitude  of  Maori  people  towards  their  own  language  was 
negatively  affected  by  educational  policy  and  the  negative  attitudes  of  many 
teachers  (Ka'ai,  1990).  The  mastery  of  English  came  to  be  viewed  by  most  Maori 
parents  and  elders  as  a  means  to  gain  access  to  the  new  (pakeha)  world  of 
institutionalised  education,  health  care,  money,  and  standing  in  the  community. 
They  reinforced  learning  of  the  English  language  in  their  children;  to  the  expense  of 
promoting  their  own  first  language. 

The  Kohanga  Reo  movement  has  as  its  primary  objective  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  Maori  language  and  to  promote  its  use  through  immersing  children  before  they 
start  school  in  a  nch  language  environment.  It  is  strongly  believed  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  teaching  language  is  to  focus  on  children  during  their  niost 
receptive  years  and  to  provide  support  to  families,  agencies,  and  other  institutions 
which  have  contact  with  the  developing  Maori  learning  child.  To  this  end,  it  is 
advocated  that  children  attend  from  birth.  A  saying  which  shows  the  emphasis  on 
language  teaching,  through  interaction,  from  a  very  young  age,  is: 
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'Whanau  ana  te  Tamaiti,  Me  rarau  atu,  Whakamau  te  u,  Kei  reira  ka 
Timata  te  korero  Maori" 

(When  the  child  is  born,  take  it,  put  it  to  the  breast,  speak  Maori  at 
that  point) 

NGA  TIKANGA  (CULTURE) 

Te  Kohanga  Reo  were  designed  to  foster  the  values  of  the  whanau.  The  concept  of 
"whanau"  describes  the  traditional  fannily  arrangement  of  parents,  grandparents, 
relatives,  and  others  who  are  or  accepted  as  mennbers  of  the  family,  and  each 
share  responsibility  for  children's  care  and  socialisation.  Whanau  values  include 
aroha  (love)  and  manaaki  (caring,  sharing  and  empathy).  This  is  considered 
important  if  children  are  to  develop  a  sense  of  identity  and  pride  in  being  Maori. 

An  integral  component  of  nga  tikanga  Maori  is  spirituality  (taha  wairua).  Te 
Kohanga  Reo  aim  to  instil  a  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  in  children. 
Touching  another's  head,  for  example,  is  not  permitted  as  the  head  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  body  and  tapu  (sacred).  Karakia  (prayer)  is  said  naturally  by 
both  children  and  adults  as  part  of  the  daily  programme.  The  importance  of 
children,  people  and  life  is  taught.  Care  of  the  soil,  animals,  plants  and  all  living 
things  is  communicated  to  children  through  interactions  and  the  use  of  natural 
materials  in  play  and  cultural  activities  (Halkyard,  1983). 

WHANAU  DEVELOPMENT 

The  principle  of  whanau  development  is  central  to  the  operation  and  success  of 
the  Kohanga  Reo  (Tawhiwhirangi,  1989).  The  Maori  educational  experts,  the 
kaumatua  (grandparents),  koroua  (male  elders)  and  kuia  (female  elders)  are 
considered  to  have  a  central  role  in  providing  guidance  and  tutelage.  All  members 
of  the  whanau  are  collectively  responsible  for  Kohanga  operation,  from 
programming  to  administration,  and  involved  in  decision-making.  This  provides 
opportunity  for  a  range  of  skills  to  be  learnt,  for  examole:  catering,  administration, 
gardening,  maintenance  and  teaching.  Parents  are  often  involved  in  adult-learning 
programmes  to  ensure  that  they  also  learn  Maori  alongside  their  children. 

The  model  of  whanau  development  requires  that  all  members  of  the  Kohanga  Reo 
whanau  actively  participate  in  learning  together,  collectively  sharing  the 
responsibilities  for  running  their  Kohanga  and  the  work  to  be  done.  A  report  of  a 
government  review  team  in  1988  expresses  two  concerns  about  the  abilih^  of  some 
Kohanga  Reo  to  do  this.  First,  in  some  Kohanga  Reo  only  a  small  group  of  parents 
share  tne  responsibilities;  which  does  not  facilitate  whanau  development.  Second, 
women  have  been  doing  most  of  the  work  and  have  had  the  most  involvement. 
Tawhiwhirangi  (1989)  suggests  that  while  the  women  have  been  carrying  the  load, 
the  men  are  being  left  benind  in  their  learning,  and  the  whanau  (including 
children)  have  not  benefited  from  their  skills  and  interactions. 

MANA  MOTUHAKE 

'Te  Kohanga  Reo  is  a  contemporary^  example  to  New  Zealand  Society 
of  how  the  principle  of  Tino  Rangatiratanea  (Self  Determination)  as 
expressed  in  the  1  reaty  of  Waitangi,  can  be  implemented  in  practical 
terms"  (Te  Kohanga  Reo  Task  Force,  1989,  p.  4) 
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Because  of  a  history  of  assimilation,  marginalisation,  and  non-recoenition  of  the 
principle  of  dual  heritage  of  Maori  and  European  under  the  1840  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,  Mana  Motuhake  is  a  major  objective  and  part  of  the  kaupapa  of  the  Te 
Kohanga  Reo  programme.  Maori  autonomy  is  souetit  through  the  movement  by 
empowering  Maori  to  control  their  children's  socialisation  and  education  uiid  to 
influence  education  content  and  context  in  Nev^  Zealand  society  (Douglas  and 
Douglas,  1983;  Tawhiwhirangi,  1989).  In  this  way  Maori  have  taken  greater  control 
over  their  own  language,  lives  and  futures  to  decide  what  they  want  for 
themselves  and  demonstrate  pride  in  being  Maori. 


Early  Education 

According  to  Ka'ai  (1990)  pre-school  preparation  in  the  context  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo 
kaupapa  may  help  children  to  escape  the  cycle  of  poor  educational  outcomes,  low 
occupational  prospects,  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Te  Kohanga  Reo  is  aimed  at 
developing  bilingual  and  bicultural  children  who  can  interact  competently  in  both 
Maori  andPakeha  worids.  Because  Te  Kohanga  Reo  attempts  to  positively 
influence  children's  "collective  cultural  future"  (Smith  and  Swain,  1978,  p.  129)  a 
major  goal  is  to  prepare  children  academically  and  socially  for  school  as  well  as  for 
life. 

For  her  Master's  thesis  research  Ka'ai  (1990)  explored  the  hypothesis  that  a 
"distinct  Maori  pedagpg/  where  practical  skills  of  the  child  are  developed  at  the 
social  and  cognitive  level"  exists  which  will  facilitate  entry  of  Maori  cnildren  into 
school  on  an  equal  basis  with  Pakeha  peers  (p.  10).  From  her  observations  she 
argued  that  the  more  that  school  classrooms  adopt  an  immersion  programme  like 
Te  Kohanga  Reo  the  less  likely  children  will  expenence  a  mismatch  in  pedagogical 
processes. 

So  what  is  the  educational  experience  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo  like  for  children?  A 
description  of  a  typical  daily  programme  of  a  Kohanga  Reo  at  Massey  is  given  by 
Edmonson  (1984,  p.  4  -  6): 

"9.25  am:  Shoes  are  removed  at  the  door  and  mothers  bring  their 
children  in,  settle  them  and  leave.  The  children  are  greeted  and 
given  instructions  and  settled  by  the  Kaiako  (teacher)  in  Maori.  A 
prayer  is  said.  An  action  song  demonstrating  parts  of  the  body  is 
sung  as  well  as  other  children's  songs.  The  cnildren  are  then  settled 
at  the  tables.  Here  they  count  and  recognise  colours  with  the  use  of 
blocks  and  dough.  The  Kaiako  is  constantly  talking  to  the  children. 

10  am:  All  the  equipment  is  cleared  away  and  the  children  wash 
their  hands  in  a  basin.  Grace  is  said  and  the  children  have  hot  milo 
and  biscuits. 

10.25  am:  The  children  have  free  play  now, 

10.45  am:  A  picture  story  book  was  read  to  the  children.  Then 
newspaper  hats  were  made  for  each  child.  The  Kaiako,  seated  at  the 
same  level  of  the  children,  produced  fruit  and  vegetables  from  a  bag 
and  these  were  named  by  individual  children. 

11.15  am:  Pieces  of  apple  were  handed  out  and  good  manners 
stressed. 
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The  quest  for  quality:  Fusion  of  goals,  beliefs,  and  resources 

Te  Kohansa  Reo  does  not  focus  solely  on  meeting  children's  developmental  needs 
as  do  for  example,  most  kindergartens  and  playcentres  The  special  cultural 
dimension  of  Te^Kohanga  Reo  m^ans  that  the  quality  of  the  service  should  not  be 
judged  in  comparison  t5  or  evaluated  with  other  early  childhood  sen/ices. 

In  the  auest  for  quality  some  debates  and  issues  have  arisen.  These  reflect 
dXent  emphases  and  meanings  attached  to  early  education  philosophy  and 
appropriate  practice. 

One  issue  is  the  quantity  and  variety  of  typical  preschool  type  activities  in  a 
Kohanga  Reo  setting.  The  range  of  equipment  that  is  available  or  used,  may  oe 
minimi  (Douglas  and  Douglal  1983;  Bennett,  1985).  This  is  because  value  is 
placed  on  people  and  interactions  rather  than  on  things  and  purpose  made 
expensive  equipment.  For  example  it  is  reported  that  some: 

"Kaitiaki  speak  with  scorn  of  Pakeha  institutions  for  preschools  vvith 
their  structured  programmes,  masses  of  equipment ...  that  s  not 
natural"  (Dasler,  1982,  p.39) 

AltPmativelv  it  has  been  argued  from  the  parents  point  of  view  that  preschool 
aSTetiL  typicaTof  thi  kindergarten,VaYcen'tre,  and  childcare  programme, 
cS!  h^irnportant  if  they  are  to  feel  tlnat  their  children  are  getting  a  good  early 
education: 

"Some  parents  get  a  bit  edgy  at  the  lack  of  pre-schooi  'equipment'. 
They  feel  their  children  may  miss  out,  because  of  the  bare 
surroundings,  emphasis  on  natural  materials  and  no  toys,  and  that 
they  many  not  be  well  prepared  for  school"  (Tu  Tangata,  1986,  p. 
11). 

According  to  the  international  literature  on  child  development,  Dougl^  and 
DouPlas  ?1983)  argue  that  Te  Kohanga  Reo  seems  to  provide  a  restncted  play 
Snment"  tha^^^^^^  not  promote  all  aspects  of  children's  development  They 
caution  Kohanga  Reo  whanau  to  be  careful  not  to  do  this. 

A  second  issue  is  the  style  of  teaching.  According  to  an  article  in  Tu  Tangata 
(1986)  there  can  be  comparatively  little  emphasis  placed  on  children  s 
spontaneous  learning  in  the  context  of  interactions  with  peers  and  p  ay  situations 
h^some  Kohanga  Reo.  Children  tend  to  be  taught  Maon  m  a  repeUtive  and  rote 
manner.  It  has  oeen  suggested  that  in  the  long-term  such  methods  9f  teaching 
could  result  in  children  wlio  are  passive,  non-expennnental,  and  lack  'n't'ft've 
(Douglas  &  Douglas,  1983).  However,  other  researchers  have  pointed  out  that  it  is 
much  too  early  to  make  conclusions  such  as  these.  Te  Kohanga  Reo  are  a 
relatively  new  child  care  education  option  and  the  movement 's  st'"  developmg 
Research  evidence  does  not  show  that  any  one  cuncula  method  is  better  (Smith 
and  Swain  1988).  Furthermore,  Bennett  (1985)  mentions  that  an  emphasis  on 
rote  learning  is  consistent  with  the  'prodigious  feats  of  memory'  usual  in  pre- 
European  settlement  times. 
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A  third  issue  is  that  of  teacher  qualification.  Research  has  shown  that  trained 
teachers  are  critical  for  ensuring  good-quality  child  care  education.  Paper 
qualifications,  obtained  through  a  training  course  can  raise  the  professionalism  of 
the  work  for  staff  which  could  ultimately  benefit  families  and  communities. 
Qualifications  serve  the  purpose  of  indicating  what  knowledge  and  skills  teachers 
have.  This  can  be  useful  information  in  the  process  of  selecting  suitable  teachers 
and  planning  the  on-going  development  of  teachers.  In  Te  Kohanea  Reo 
preference  is  often  given  to  two  personal  qualifications  over  formal  qualifications: 
age  (over  35  years)  and  language  fluency  (native  Maori  speaker).  The  Government 
Review  Team  (1988)  reports  that  the  general  belief  is  that  teachers  need  only  be 
fluent  in  te  reo  to  provide  the  input  basic  to  Te  Kohanga  Reo  kaupapa. 
Tawhiwhirangi  (1989)  argues  that  it  is  important  for  fluent  speakers  to  be  working 
with  children  and  families  because  otherwise  the  "more  powerful  English  language 
will  take  over". 

A  fourth  issue  is  the  kind  of  setting  that  is  best  for  a  Kohanga  Reo.  This  issue  has 
arisen  out  of  discussion  on  how  best  to  speed  up  the  growth  of  numbers  of  Te 
Kohanga  Reo  centres.  Tawhiwhirangi  (1989)  has  argued  that  home-based  would 
save  costs  and  speed  up  the  process  as  compared  to  building  or  renting  rooms  for 
more  centres.  She  has  also  suggested  that  Kohanga  Reo  should  be  Marae  based 
because  otherwise  children  may  develop  more  aroha  (love)  for  other  (pakeha) 
institutions  and  not  look  after  their  Marae  when  they  are  older.  A  problem  of 
Marae  based  and  home-based  Kohanga  Reo  however,  is  the  ability  to  assure 
minimum  health  and  safety  standards,  as  defined  by  government  early  childhood 
centre  licensing  regulation.  For  example,  on  the  Marae  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  give  children  individual  bedding  and  cots  when  the  usual  practice  is  to  gather 
together  on  mattresses  on  the  floor  to  sleep. 


Carrying  out  this  project:  Research  issues 


This  research  has  been  done  largely  fronn  a  Pakeha,  university  based  perspective. 
We  feel  it  is  important  to  explain  this,  the  process,  and  the  reasons  why. 

From  the  start  of  her  research  on  the  question  of  quality  in  early  childhood 
education  and  care,  Sarah  a  pakeha  ex-kindergarten  teacher  post-graduate  student, 
wanted  to  include  at  least  two  Kohanga  Reo  in  her  sample  or  different  early 
childhood  services.  She  was  informed  by  a  university  Maori  kaiarahi  and  some 
people  at  the  local  trust  training  branch  of  the  National  Te  Kohanga  Reo  Trust  that 
little  research  had  been  done  on  Te  Kohanga  Reo  and  that  such  research  could  be 
difficult  to  carry  out.  Had  she  opted  to  focus  only  on  kindergarten,  playcentre,  and 
childcare  centres  this  would  have  been  devaluing  Te  Kohanga  Reo  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  early  education  sector.  She  considered  it  important  that  Kohanga  Reo 
be  part  of  the  study  and  that  the  quality  of  Kohanga  Reo  be  examinH  specifically 
from  a  cultural  perspective. 

Karina,  a  Maori  women,  with  involvement  in  Te  Kohanga  Reo  as  a  parent  and 
through  her  husband's  involvement  in  the  local  trust  training  branch,  was 
interested  in  the  project.  Karina  worked  with  Sarah  to  assist  in  making  contacts 
with  Te  Kohanga  Reo  whanau  and  to  collect  data. 

Obtaining  permission  to  study  and  for  the  collection  of  information  from  parents 
and  teachers  proved  to  be  considerably  more  time  consuming  and  a  much  longer 
process  than  at  the  other  types  of  sen/ices.  One  reason  may  nave  been  that  this 
was  an  academic  study,  which  included  rather  than  focusea  on  Te  Kohanga  Reo. 
Suspicion  of  written  communications  and  the  questionnaire  approach  was  felt. 
Karina  tried  to  communicate  through  her  personal  involvements  in  both  Kohanga 
Reo  that  we  were  genuinely  interested  in  kohanga  Reo  as  a  distinctive  and  Maori 
early  childhood  sen/ice.  Another  reason  is  that  the  Kohanga  Reo  came  into  the 
project  after  the  methodology  had  been  developed  and  was  being  implemented  in 
the  other  types  of  centres.  There  had  been  comparatively  less  consultation  with 
Kohanga  Reo  leaders  on  initial  decisions  about  the  research  aims  and  design.  An 
alternative  to  this  top-down  methodological  approach,  would  have  been  a  bottom- 
up  methodology  to  secure  greater  commitment  and  interest  in  the  research. 

We  acknowledge  these  problems  in  writing  and  presenting  this  paper.  We  hope 
that  this  acknowledgement  will  provide  some  insights  and  useful  guidance  for 
others  who  wish  to  study  Te  Konanga  Reo. 
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METHOD 


Sample 

Permission  to  carry  out  this  research  was  first  sought  through  the  local  branch  of 
the  National  Te  Kohanga  Reo  Trust.  The  district  representative  informed  the  other 
South  Island  branches. 

Copies  of  a  panui  (pamphlet)  outlining  the  nature  of  the  project  and  a  written  mihi 
by  the  researchers  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  whanau  at  four  Kohanga  Reo. 
This  was  followed  by  telephone  calls  to  the  secretary  and  kaiako.  It  took  some 
months  to  negotiate  permission  for  study  at  two  Kohanga  whose  secretaries  had 
indicated  during  preliminary  conversations  with  Karina  tnat  they  would  probably  be 
able  to  and  likely  to  participate.  The  two  Kohanga  Reo  will  hereafter  be  referred  to 
as  "K-Ra"  and  "K-Rb"  to  help  to  prevent  their  identification. 

At  K-Ra  the  panui  and  discussion  about  the  study  was  carried  over  to  a  second 
whanau  meeting  a  month  later.  This  next  meeting  was  postponed  because  many 
of  the  whanau  members  were  out  of  town  attending  a  tangi  (funeral).  About  seven 
weeks  after  the  panui  was  initially  sent,  participation  in  the  study  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  whanau  committee.  A  letter  of  confirmation  was  to  be  sent  to  us.  Karina 
contacted  the  secretary  a  couple  of  weeks  later  when  the  letter  did  not  arrive  and 
it  appeared  that  they  were  instead  waiting  for  us  to  say  when  we  would  be 
starting. 

When  we  first  contacted  the  secretary  at  K-Rb  she  explained  that  it  was  in  semi- 
recess  and  running  only  one  day  a  week  by  the  parents  until  their  new  teacher 
started  in  a  few  weeks  time.  We  were  advised  to  wait  until  the  new  teacher  had 
settled  in  before  making  further  approaches.  Copies  of  the  panui  and  an  enclosing 
letter  about  the  project  were  later  sent  to  the  secretary,  and  a  follow-up  telephone 
call  confirmed  the  willingness  of  the  whanau  and  teacher  to  participate. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  KOHANGA  REO 

K-Ra  is  located  in  a  central  city  area,  in  a  converted  family  home  building.  The 
children  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  comprising  of  infants  and  toddlers  and 
the  other  of  over  two-year-olds).  A  teacher  is  responsible  for  each  group.  One 
teacher  is  a  fluent  speaker  of  Maori  and  the  other  speaks  Maori  but  does  not 
regard  herself  as  fluent.  A  few  parents  assist  on  a  part-time  .basis  in  areas  such  as 
cooking  and  cleaning.  There  is  a  hard  core  of  parents  (about  five  to  six)  who  attend 
whanau  meetings  and  respond  to  needs  for  assistance.  The  roll  varies  from 
between  18  to  25  children  a  week;  some  are  part-time  attenders  and  others  full- 
time  five  days  a  week. 

K-Rb  is  located  in  a  semi-rural  area  at  a  Marae.  There  appears  to  be  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment  in  this  area.  Many  parents  are  able  to  give  time  to  be  and  help  at 
K-Rb.  The  teachers  and  her  one  assistant  (kaiawhina)  are  not  fluent  speakers  of 
Maori  and  both  English  and  Maori  is  spoken  with  an  emphasis  on  Maori.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  kaumatua  participation  in  the  programme  but  the  elders  of 
the  Marae  maintain  a  general  interest  in  it.  The  kaiawhina  runs  a  mini-bus  service 
so  parents  need  not  make  the  trip.  Approximately  17  children  were  enrolled. 
Usually  only  about  three-quarters  of  the  number  of  enrolled  children  are  in 
attendance  at  any  one  time.  K-Rb  is  open  three  and  a  half  days  a  week. 
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TEACHERS 


Two  (of  the  three)  teachers  participated  in  this  study.  A  teacher  at  K-Ra  had 
reserved  thoughts  about  this  study  and  sharing  what  she  was  doing  in  Te  Kohanga 
Reo.  The  two  teachers,  one  from  each  Kohang?  Reo,  who  participated  in  the 
study,  worked  an  average  of  27  hours  a  week  (Std  Dev.  4.24).  They  were  both 
Maori,  aged  over  35  years,  mothers,  with  no  formal  training  in  early  education  and 
care,  and  no  high  school  qualifications. 

FAMILY  AND  PARENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

A  total  of  twelve  families  participated,  eight  from  K-Ra  and  four  from  K-Rb.  Their 
children  had  been  attending  for  a  mean  of  21 .33  months  (Std  Dev.  17.57).  The 
majority  of  children  were  described  as  Maori  (83%),  one  as  a  Pacific  Islander  and 
one  as  Pakeha. 

Half  of  the  families  were  nuclear  two  parents  families.  One  family  was  an 
extended  family,  with  grandparents  in  the  same  household  and  regarded  as  playing 
a  central  role  in  child  raising.  Five  families  were  single-parent  famines.  In  all 
families  though,  it  was  the  mothers  who  seemed  to  hold  the  major  responsibility 
for  child  care,  as  they  stated  this  in  response  to  a  question  on  the  questionnaire 
and  they  were  the  ones  who  completed  the  questionnaire.  Most  mothers  (N  = 
10)  were  engaged  in  outside-of-the-home  employment  or  tertiar/  study  for  part  or 
all  of  the  time  that  their  children  were  at  Kohanga.  Some  mothers  (N  =  5)  used 
the  time  that  their  children  were  at  Kohanga  to  participate  in  leisure  activities 
outside  of  their  home  or  to  take  a  break  at  nome.  Half  of  the  mothers  (N  =  6)  also 
chose  to  stay  at  their  Kohanga  Reo  at  times. 

At  least  five  of  the  families  lived  on  considerably  less  than  the  average  income  in 
New  Zealand,  with  a  gross  income  of  between  $10,000  -  $20,000  in  the  last  year. 
Three  families  had  an  income  of  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  in  contrast  to  one 
family  that  reported  an  income  of  $50,000  plus.  Three  mothers  declined  to  state 
their  family  income. 

Four  out  of  twelve  mothers  did  not  hold  any  high  school  qualification.  Most 
mothers  (N  =  9)  did  not  have  a  post-school  Qualification.  Two  mothers  held 
tertiaiy-level  diplomas  or  degrees  and  one  held  a  trade  certificate. 

The  majority  of  families  (N  =  10,  83%)  relied  only  on  their  Kohanga  Reo  for 
providing  early  education  and  care.  One  child  attended  a  Tongan  Language  Nest, 
and  a  mother  took  her  two  children  to  a  playcentre  one  morning  a  week  because 
she  was  a  supervisor  there. 
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Procedure 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

This  paper  addresses  the  following  research  questions: 

1.  What  are  parents  impressions  of  their  Kohanga  Reo? 

(a)  What  do  they  like  nnost  about  their  Kohanga  Reo? 

(b)  What  changes  or  improvements  would  they  like? 

1.  What  goals  and  principles  of  early  education  and  care  do  parents  and 
teachers  expect  their  Kohanga  Reo  to  meet? 

3.  What  do  parents  and  teachers  generally  focus  on  in  appraising  the 
quality  of  Kohanga  Reo? 

4.  How  important  are  various  research  derived  indicators  of  good-quality  for 
parents  and  teachers  in  the  context  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo  kaupapa? 

5.  Ho>v  well  do  the  Kohanga  Reo  met  each  of  these  indicators  of  good- 
quality  as  judged  by  parents  and  teachers? 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Two  questionnaires,  one  for  teachers  and  one  for  parents,  were  prepared  as  part  of 
the  larger  study  of  "Qaa%  \n  Early  Childhood  Centres^  The  questionnaires  were 
modified  for  Te  Kohanga  Reo  in  two  ways.  Some  of  the  language  was  changed  to 
improve  the  clarity  and  meaningfulness  of  the  questions  and  some  of  the  words 
and  phrases  were  changed  to  te  reo  Maori. 

The  questionnaires  were  long  (ten  typewritten  pages)  and  usually  took  between  45 
minutes  to  one  hour  to  complete,  depending  upon  the  length  and  frequency  of 
discussions  with  the  researcner(s)  about  the  intention  of  the  questions  or  about  an 
answer  to  a  question.  The  first  two  pages  of  both  questionnaires  contained  both 
open-ended  questions  and  questions  which  asked  people  to  indicate  their 
preferences  from  a  variety  of  listed  choices.  The  bulk  of  the  questionnaire  asked 
people  to  rate  items  related  to  goals  and  indicators  of  good-quality  by  simply 
placing  a  circle  around  an  appropriate  number  or  score.  The  last  page  asked 
parents  and  teachers  for  some  brief  details  about  themselves  (for  example,  their 
education  and  how  long  they  have  been  at  Te  Kohanga  Reo). 

DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Approaches  to  data  collection  varied  slightly  between  the  Kohanga  Reo.  This  was 
mainly  because  of  differences  in  how  the  two  Kohanga  Reo  whanau  regarded  their 
involvement,  their  relationship  with  us,  and  because  we  wanted  to  cause  as  little 
actual  disruption  as  possible  in  gathering  data  that  would  be  fruitful  from  a 
research  point  of  view. 
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At  K-Ra  a  whanau  meeting  was  arranged  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  us, 
Sarah,  would  discuss  the  study  further,  distribute  the  questionnaires,  and  be  on 
hand  to  answer  queries  which  people  might  have  as  they  individually  work 
through  the  questionnaire.  Four  parents  came  to  this  meeting;  a  disappointing 
turnout  for  us  and  the  secretary  of  the  whanau  committee.  Informal  feedback 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  better  if  Karina  or  a  Maori  person  had  gone 
instead  of  Sarah  as  the  parents  had  interpreted  her  presence  as  being  for  the 
purpose  of  "keeping  an  eye  on  as".  Karina  attempted  to  set  up  a  time  for  another 
whanau  meeting  with  the  secretary  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  time  that  was 
convenient  to  most  members  of  the  whanau.  After  a  few  weeks  of  discussions  to 
sort  out  a  time,  Karina  came  up  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  she 
spent  some  whole  days  at  K-Ra  to  catch  parents  as  they  came  and  went,  and  to 
free  any  parents  who  were  helping  in  the  Kohanga  to  complete  a  questionnaire. 
Karina  spent  about  a  week  doing  tnis.  At  the  end  of  the  week  she  felt  as  if  her 
requests  for  completed  questionnaires  had  started  to  take  the  form  of  nagging.  A 
similar  reaction  was  encountered  in  K-Rb.  (This  was  a  good  learning  expenence  for 
us,  as  explained  on  page  earlier). 

At  K-Rb,  a  parent  volunteered  at  a  whanau  meeting  when  participation  in  the  study 
was  first  discussed,  to  take  responsibility  for  distributing  the  questionnaires.  Karina 
had  said  that  she  would  like  to  do  this  herself  in  the  same  way  that  she  had  done 
in  K-Ra  but  the  whanau  committee  agreed  with  the  parent  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  her  to  make  daily  trips  out.  Two  weeks  later  Karina  phoned  and 
was  told  that  the  questionnaires  nad  not  yet  been  distributed.  Karina  phoned 
again,  after  discussion  with  Sarah,  and  negotiated  to  spend  a  couple  oi  days  at  K- 
Rb  to  personally  approach  parents  and  collect  completed  questionnaires. 

At  K-Ra  Karina  gave  koha  of  large  children's  story  books  and  her  time  in  assisting 
with  the  children.  At  K-Rb  Kanna  gave  practical  assistance  in  helping  with  the 
children  and  became  involved  in  providmg  advice  and  guidance  to  the  whanau 
who  were  attempting  to  write  a  cnarter  as  required  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  personal  approach  to  handing  out  and  following-up  questionnaires  helped  to 
get  a  slightly  higner  response  rate  than  might  have  otherwise  been  possible.  We 
also  became  aware  of  comprehension  problems  in  some  of  the  terminology  used 
in  the  questionnaire.  For  example,  one  parent  turned  to  the  teacher  and  asked 
whether  they  had  a  "programme"  and  what  a  programme  was.  The  personal 
approach  meant  that  Kanna  was  usually  on  hand  or  readily  available  to  provide 
explanations  and  any  clarifications. 

Parent  and  teacher  answers  to  the  open-ended  questions  were  analysed  by  listing 
their  various  responses,  looking  to  se(i  how  many  others  made  the  same 
responses,  and  oategorisiiig  responses  that  were  the  same.  Answers  on  rating 
questions  were  analyzed  using  a  statistical  computer  package  SSPSx  to  calculate 
the  means  and  standard  deviations. 
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FINDiNGS 

Parents  impressions  about  their  Kohanga  Reo 
(A)  ASPECTS  THEY  REALLY  UKE 

Parents  described  a  number  of  aspects  about  their  Kohanga  Reo  which  they  found 
appealing.  Their  descriptions  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

The  location  of  K-Rb  appealed  to  all  K-Rb  parents,  and  some  also  listed  that  they 
liked  it  because  it  operated  in  the  Marae  and  they  felt  close  to  their  grandparents 
who  were  buried  there.  Two  parents  from  K-Ra  stated  that  the  opening  hours  and 
the  flexibility  of  how  they  could  use  the  hours  suited  them. 

More  parents  at  K-Rb  compared  with  K-Ra  made  positive  statements  relating  to  the 
nature  of  early  care  and  education  provided.  Most  parents  at  both  Te  Kohanga  Reo 
praised  the  emphasis  on  teaching  and  learning  of  the  Maori  language  and  culture. 
Only  one  parent  (at  K-Ra)  praised  the  quality  of  early  education  care.  Most 
parents,  however,  stated  that  they  really  iiUed  the  social  environment  and 
atmosphere  of  warmth  and  friendship  of  their  Kohanga. 


TABLE  1. 

Parents'  Statements  On  What  They  Like  About  Their  Kohanga  Reo 
K-Ra  K-Rb 


DEMOGRAPHIC 

4  Location 

2  Marae  based 

1  Kaumatua  buried  in  grounds 
ADMINISTRATION 

1  Hours  are  suitable 

1  Informal  'you  don't  have  to  get  your  child  here 
by  a  certain  time  everyday" 

PROGRAMME 

1  Quality  of  early  education  and  care 
1  Natural  resources  used  in  activities 

3  1  Children  learn  culture,  reo,  and  waiata 

3  Maori  language  is  always  used 
SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

2  Relaxed  atmosphere 

3  2  Feels  like  home  ("sense  of  fae/ong/ng", ''can'ng 

atmosphere") 

2  2  Children  make  friends 

1  Opportunities  for  parents  to  meet  others 

4  Kohanga  Reo  provides  an  extended  family 

3  Warm  friendly  teachers 

1  Dedicated  teachers  ("not  just  interested  in  wages') 
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(B)  THE  CHANGES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  PARENTS  WOULD  LIKE 

Ten  parents  mentioned  at  least  one  need  for  change  or  an  improvement  that  they 
would  like  to  see  \r  the  service  or  programme  of  their  Kohanga  Reo.  These  arj 
summarized  in  Table  2  belov^.  Parents  concerns  came  under  the  areas  of: 
administration,  teachers,  physical  environment,  programme,  and  whanau 
involvement. 

Funding  and  financial  management  was  mentioned  as  a  concern  at  K-Ra.  One 
parent  said  that  the  instability  of  the  Kohanga  Reo  affected  her  and  other  families. 
Examples  of  this  instability  was  the  recent  challenge  of  operating  without  a  teacher 
and  relying  on  parent  help,  and  now  being  faced  with  the  need  to  develop  a 
charter  to  secure  government  funding: 

"We  face  major  problems  which  are  almost  insurmountable, 
however  we  stumble  dlong  until  the  next  one". 

A  parent  at  K-Ra  mentioned  tHe  need  for  a  policy  to  be  developed  and  made 
known  to  all  parents  on  how  they  should  react  to  a  child  other  than  their  own  who 
misbehaves: 

"The  most  difficult  situation  occurs  when  a  dijruptive  child's  parent  is 
present  but  does  not  point  out  the  unacceptable  behaviour  of  their 
child". 

Four  different  parents  expressed  concerns  relating  to  the  need  for  staff  training  in 
child  education  or  changes  to  the  way  in  which  teachers  interact  with  the  children. 
For  example  one  parent  suggested  that  teachers  should  be  trained  so  that  they: 

"...  know  how  long  children  can  sit  still  and  learn  in  a  formal  way". 

The  concern  for  teacher  training  seems  to  be  tied  in  with  the  range  of  concerns 
that  were  expressed  at  K-Ra  about  the  children's  programme  ana  teaching 
approaches  and  at  K-Rb  about  the  whanau  learning  programme. 

Finance  and  staff  training  could  be  factors  possibly  affecting  aspects  of  the  physical 
environment  which  a  few  parents  suggested  improvements  on. 

At  K-Ra  the  programme  appeared  to  be  of  greater  concern  to  the  parents  than  at  K- 
Rb,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  parents  who  gave  suggestions  or  made 
comments  on  the  need  for  improvements  in  organization  and  content.  The  lack  of 
activities  or  range  of  activities  was  a  concern  amongst  some  parents  as  was  the 
appropriateness  of  activities,  for  example: 

"Especially  the  older  ones  get  bored  without  specific  activities". 

The  emphasis  on  parent  involvement  in  the  daily  programme  may  mean  that 
sometimes  the  children  miss  out  on  attention  or  adequate  supervision.  A  pertinent 
point  made  by  one  parent  was: 

"When  there  are  more  than  three  or  four  adults  they  all  talk  together 
and  the  children  run  wild". 

At  both  K-Ra  and  K-Rb  some  parents  suggested  that  more  parents  and  whanau 
members  (other  than  the  "hard  core"  who  were  usually  always  giving  their  time  or 
participating)  could  become  more  involved  in  helping  out  in  the  daily  programme 
and  running  of  their  Kohanga  Reo. 


TABLE  2. 


Parents^  Suggestions  for  Improvements  Needed  in  their  Kohanga  Reo 
K>Ra  K-Rb 

ADMINISTRATION 


1  Need  expert  advice  on  financial  matters 

1  More  funding 

1  Instability  of  the  Kohanga  Reo 

1  Policy  needed  on  how  parents  should  manage 

the  behaviour  of  other  children 

TEACHERS 

2  1  Need  teachers  trained  in  early  education 

1  Teachers  needs  to  be  more  motherly  and  even-handed 

PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

2  More  rooms,  facilities,  to  cater  for  children 

1  1  Need  more  toys  and  equipment 

PROGRAMME 

1  More  organized  programme 

1  More  flexible  programme 

1  More  variety  in  daily  activities 

2  More  learning  programmes  for  over  four-year- 

old  children  and  less  play 
1  Encourage  pro-social  behaviour  (e.g.  manners,  sharing) 

1  Children  should  always  be  supervised 

1  Relaxed  Maori  conversation  among  whanau 

instead  of  lessons 

2  Total  whanau  involvement  In  learning  te  reo 

alongside  the  children 

WHANAU  INVOLVEMENT 

1  Need  Kaumatua  support 

1  More  whanau  support  to  reduce  committee  workload 

1  More  parent  participation  to  help  in  the  programme 

1  Whanau  needs  to  be  more  supportive  of  parents 

who  "have  problems",  "are  working  and  can't 
fully  participate" 


Goals  and  principles  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo 

Parents  and  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  different  goals  and 
principles  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo  programmes.  Table  3.  shows  a  range  of  goals  that 
were  rated  as  very  important  anathree  goals  only  that  were  as  slightly  less 
important. 

The  two  most  important  goals,  on  which  parents  and  teachers  all  agreed  on,  were: 

(i)  the  promotion  of  te  reo  rangatira  and  nga  tikanga, 

(ii)  providing  a  programme  that  recognizes  children's  developmental 
differences  including  their  interests  and  individual  learning  styles. 

The  next  two  most  highly  rated  goals  were  to  do  with  meeting  children's  social- 
emotional  needs. 
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it  is  interesting  that  two  seemingly  incompatible  goals  were  rated  highly,  namely: 
promoting  normative  behaviour  (i.e.  fostering  compliance  with  adult/eroup 
expectations)  and  encouraging  independence  and  self-reliance  in  children.  The 
social  compliance  goal  was  rated  slightly  higher  though;  than  the  individualism 
goal.  The  rostering  of  intellectual  abilities  and  the  teaching  of  pre-school 
preparation  skills  (such  as  writing  one's  name)  were  rated  as  comparatively  less 
important  to  goals  of  promoting  social;  cultural,  and  language  development  The 
inclusion  or  teaching  of  cultures  and  languages  other  than  Maori  was  rated  on 
average  as  the  least  important  goal.  The  standard  deviation  for  this  item,  however, 
indicates  a  wide  range  in  opinion  about  its  importance. 


TABLE  3. 

The  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Parent/Teacher  Combined 
Ratings  of  the  importance  of  Various  Goals  for  Te  Kohanga  Reo 
Programmes 

(4  =  very  important,  3  =  important,  2  =  moderately  important,  1  =  not  important) 

Promote  Maori  cultural/language  development  X  =  4.00  (Std.Dev.  0) 
Provide  a  programme  that  recognizes 

children's  developmental  differences  X  =  4.00  (Std.Dev.  0) 

Provide  warm  loving  care  X  =  3.93  (Std.Dev.  0.27) 

Provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  X  =  3.93  (Std.Dev.  0.27) 

Promote  development  of  self-confidence  X  =  3.64  (Std.Dev.  0.49) 

Encourage  peer  relationships  X  =  3,64  (Std.Dev.  0.63) 

Promote  normative  behaviour  X  =  3.64  (Std.Dev.  0.63) 

Meet  children's  individual  needs  X  =  3.64  (Std.Dev.  0.50) 

Promote  aesthetic  development  X  =  3.64  (Std.Dev.  0.50) 

Promote  language  development  X  =  3,57  (Std.Dev.  0.51) 

Encourage  independence  and  self-reliance  X  =  3.43  (Std,Dev.  0.76) 

Help  children  to  relate  to  adults  X  =  3,43  (Std,Dev,  0.76) 

Work  in  partnership  with  parents  X  =  3.36  (Std.Dev.  1.01) 

Promote  physical  skill  development  X  =  3.29  (Std.Dev.  0,73) 

Entertain  children  X  =  3.29  (Std.Dev.  0,73) 

Promote  conceptual /intellectual  development  X  =  3,29  (Std,Dev.  0.73) 

Provide  parents  with  support  and  friendship  X  =  3.21  (Std.Dev.  0.89) 

Promote  moral  development  X  =  3,14  (Std.Dev.  1.03) 

Parent  education  about  child-rearing  X  =  3.00  (Std.Dev.  0.96) 

Teach  pre-school  skills  X  =  2,86  (Std.Dev.  0.95) 
Promote  learning  of  other  culture(s)  and 

languages  X  =  2.79  (Std.Dev.  1.05) 
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Parent  and  teacher  beliefs  on  what  indicates  quality  in  Te  Kohanga 
Reo 

Two  types  of  questions  on  good-quality  child  care  education  in  the  context  of  Te 
Kohanga  Reo  were  asked.  This  section  presents  responses  to  the  first  question 
which  asked  parents  and  teachers  to  define  and  describe  in  their  own  words  what 
they  considered  were  the  key  characteristics  of  a  good-quality  early  childhood 
centre. 

The  parents  descriptions  of  good-quality  Kohanga  Reo  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 
Parents  emphasised  factors  tor  ensuring: 

(i)  children's  happiness, 

(ii)  a  good-quality  programme  (Maori  language  teaching) 

(ii)  whanau/community  involvement  (specifically  in  terms  of  securing  the 
co-operation  and  commitment  of  members  of  the  whanau). 

The  teachers  at  each  Kohanga  Reo  both  referred  to  parents  and  family  as  being 
central  to  a  good-quality  centre.  One  teacher  also  stated  '*he  whare  pai"  (a  good 
building),  "tamariki"  (children),  and  "wahi  takaro  pai  mo  nga"  (good  play  for  all). 

TABLE  4. 

Parents  Opinions  On  Factors  That  Indicate  Good-Quality  Te 
Kohanga  Keo 

NUMBER 
OF  PARENTS 

CHILDREN'S  HAPPINESS 

6         The  children  are  happy 

4         An  atmosphere  of  aroha  (love) 

2         A  schedule  of  daily  routines  is  followed 

2  No  physical  punishment  or  threat  of  using  it 
1         Tasty  kai  (food) 

TEACHERS 

4  Personal  qualities  of  the  teachers 

1  Teacher  has  status  as  an  elder 

1  Trained  teacher 
PROGRAMME 

9         Maori  language  is  taught  and  emphasised 

3  Teaching  of  traditional  skills,  knowledge  (e.g.  waiata,  poi) 

2  Supports  children  indivHual  learning  needs 

1  Involved  adults  ("do  not  just  sit  around  talking  together) 

1  Children  can  choose  their  own  activities 

1  Prepares  4  year  olds  for  school  (e.g.  "taught  to  be 

independent,  to  tie  own  shoe  laces") 
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PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

1  Layout  of  space 

1  Quality  of  equipment 

1  Mixture  of  quiet  and  noisy  areas 
WHANAU/COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

6         Whanau  works  together  (has  the  same  aims) 

2  Whanau  provides  parent  support  (understanding,  sympathy) 
1  Supported  by  kaumatua 

1  Interest  shown  by  community  volunteers 

Parent  and  teacher  ratings  of  the  importance  of  various  components 
of  good-quality  child  care  education  suggested  in  the  research 
literature 

The  section  presents  responses  to  the  second  question  asked.  This  question  gave 
parents  and  teachers  a  set  of  pre-determined  items  derived  from  the  research 
literature  and  asked  them  to  indicate  the  importance  of  each  for  ensuring  good 
quality  child  care  education  in  Te  Kohanga  Reo  using  a  rating  scale  of  4  (very 
important)  to  1  (not  important). 

Table  5.  shows  a  summary  of  the  items  and  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of 
teacher  and  parent  combined  ratings  of  tf.j  importance  of  these.  Two  criteria  were 
rated  as  very  important  by  everyone: 

(i)  teachers  show  children  they  care  about  them,  and, 

(ii)  teachers  are  responsive  to  children. 

A  number  of  other  criteria  relating  mostly  to  children's  social-emotional  needs, 
physical  needs  including  health  and  hygiene,  and  play  needs  were  rated  high  in 
importance.  The  items  rated  as  being  of  least  importance  were:  qualified  teachers, 
teacher  professionalism,  a  planned  written  programme,  and  home  visiting. 

It  should  be  noted  that  parents  and  teachers  rated  centre  characteristics  (namely: 
qualified  staff,  group  size,  staff:child  ratio,  staff  stability)  which  research  has  shown 
to  be  strongly  related  to  the  quality  of  programmes  for  children  as  less  importarit 
on  average  than  other  (presumably  more  cultural  and  social  based)  characteristics. 
The  majority  of  empirical  items  of  good  quality  were  still  rated  however  as 
important  by  the  parents  and  teachers. 
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TABLE  5. 

Parents^  and  Tea^h^j^^/  R^W^U  on  the  Importance  of  Varioug  Items  of 
tiOod-Quality  Earlv  Education  and  <^are  and  their  Ratings  of  their 
Kohanga  Reo  on  these 

•  IMPORTANCE  RATING 
MOST  IMPORTANT  MEAN  (S.D.)  MEAN  (S.DO 

Teachers  show  children  they  care  about  them 
Teachers  are  responsive  to  children 
Sensitive  settllng-in  process 
Children's  physical  needs  met 
Stimulating/interesting  play  activities 
Developmentally  appropriate  activities 
Teachers  are  warm  and  caring  people 
Clean  building,  facilities,  equipment,  toys 
Persona!  hygiene  rules  taught 
Children's  health  needs  taken  into  account 
Parents  contribute  to  decision-making 
Non-sexist  behaviour  and  language 
Individual,  small  and  large  group  activities 
Family  values  and  customs  supported 
Teachers  work  together  as  a  team 
Parent  contact  with  centre  encouraged 
Biculturalism  promoted 
Teachers  play  with  the  children 
High  ratio  of  teachers  to  tamariki 
Teachers  model  good  health  and  hygiene 
Children  supervised  at  all  times 
Teachers  experienced  with  young  children 
Awareness  of  different  cultures  promoted 
Toys  and  equipment  safe  and  maintained 
Environment  allows  special  needs  children  to 

fully  participate 
Outside  professional  assistance  used 
Balance  indoor  and  outdoor  activities 
Regular  outings  and  excursions 
Provision  for  sick  children 
Parents  and  families  made  welcome 
Balance  child  and  staff  initiated  activities 
Parents  regarded  as  joint  partners 
Parents  informed  of  philosophy  and  practices 
Notification  of  infections/diseases 
IMPORTANT 

Community  members  participate  in  programme 
Home  like  pleasant  atmosphere 
Sufficient  toys,  equipment  and  resources 
Peer  group  stability 
Aims  based  on  child  and  family  needs 
Teachers  do  formative  programme  evaluations 
Teachers  undertake  refresher  training 
Physical  environment  supports  teachers  needs 
Friendship  and  support  for  parents 
Stability  in  staffing 
Group  size  not  too  big 
Clear  pathways  between  activity  areas 
Excessive  punishment  not  used 
^  Reports  on  child  activities  and  progress 


4.00  ( .00) 

2.93  ( .27) 

4.00  ( .00) 

2.77  ( .44) 

3.93  ( .28) 

2.70  (  .48) 

3.93  ( .27) 

2.85  (  .38) 

3.93  ( .27) 

2.31  ( .48) 

3.93  ( .27) 

2.50  ( .67) 

3.93  ( .27) 

2.85  (  38) 

3.93  ( .27) 

3.00  ( .00) 

3.93  ( ,27) 

3.00  ( .00) 

3.93  ( .27) 

2.93  ( .28) 

3.93  ( .28) 

3.00  ( .00) 

3.92  ( .28) 

2.58  ( .67) 

3.86  ( .36) 

2.77  ( .44) 

3.86  ( .36) 

2.69  ( .48) 

3.86  ( .36) 

2.62  ( .65) 

3.83. ( .39) 

2.64  ( .51) 

3.79  ( .58) 

2.75  ( .45) 

3.79.(  .43) 

2.92  ( .28) 

3.77  ( .44) 

2.20  ( .79) 

3.77  ( .60) 

3.00  ( .00) 

3.71  ( .47) 

2.58  ( .67) 

3.71  ( .47) 

2.69  ( .63) 

3.71  ( .61) 

2.54  ( .66) 

3.69  ( .63) 

3.67  ( .49) 

2.08  ( .79) 

3.67  ( .49) 

2.46  ( .69) 

3.64  ( .63) 

2.31  ( .75) 

3.64  ( .63) 

2.92  ( .28) 

3.64  ( .93) 

2.25  ( .99) 

3.64  ( .63) 

2.75  ( .45) 

3.62  ( .65) 

2.42  ( .79) 

3.62  ( .51) 

2.42  ( .90) 

3.58  ( .67) 

1.92  (.79) 

3.57  ( .85) 

2.77  ( .60) 

3.46  ( .66) 

2.80  ( .63) 

3.43  ( .76) 

2.54  ( .52) 

3.43  ( .94) 

2.23  ( .84) 

3.29  ( .83) 

2.85  ( .38) 

3.46  ( .69) 

1.64  (.67) 

3.39  ( .77) 

1.50  (.67) 

3.39  ( .96) 

1.80  (.79) 

3.36(1.01) 

1.58  (.67) 

3.36  ( .84) 

2.62  ( .65) 

3.33  ( .65) 

2.46  ( .82) 

3.31  ( .95) 

2.55  ( .69) 

3.29  ( .83) 

2.5-1  ( .66) 

3.23  (1.30) 

2.39  ( .96) 

3.22  ( .98) 

1.85  (.90) 
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Supervisor/Teachers  provides  good  leadership 
Parent  education  on  child-rearing  prosided 
Teachers  have  parenthood  experience 
Physical  environment  supports  parent  needs 


3.17  (.94) 
3.15  (.90) 
3.14  (1.17) 
3.00  (1.00) 


2.09  ( .83) 
1.83  (.84) 
3.00  ( .00) 
2.25  { .75) 


MODERATELY  IMPORTANT 
Qualified  teachers 

Written  schedule  of  routines  and  activities 
Professionalism  considered  important 
Teachers  visit  children  and  families  at  home 


2.86  (1.23) 
2.75  (1.06) 
2.64  (1.28) 
1.92  (1.08) 


1.58  (.79) 
1.58  (.52) 
2.09  ( .94) 
1.58  (.79) 


*  4  =  very  important  3  =  important,  2  =  moderately  important,  1  =  not  important 
3  =  met,  2  =  partially  met,  1  =  not  met 

Parent  and  teacher  ratings  of  the  quality  of  their  Kohanga  Reo 

Parentand  teacher  combined  ratings  of  how  well  they  felt  their  own  Kohanga  Reo 
met  each  of  the  criteria  of  good-quality  are  shown  alongside  the  importance  ratings 
in  Table  5.  There  appears  to  be  minimal  disagreement  among  parents  and 
teachers  in  their  ratings  of  quality  on  each  criteria  (Standard  Deviations  ranging 
from  0  to  .99,  with  most  being  below  .5). 

Only  five  criteria  were  rated  as  being  fully  met  in  both  Kohanga  Reo  (fully  met, 
Mean  =  3): 

(i)  teachers  model  good  health  and  hygiene, 

(ii)  children  are  taught  good  personal  hygiene  rules, 

(iii)  teachers  are  experienced  through  being  parents  themselves, 

(iv)  parents  contribute  to  decision-making, 

(v)  the  building,  fecilities,  equipment,  and  toys  are  kept  clean. 

Out  of  the  criteria  rated  as  very  important  or  close  to  (Mean  scores  4  to  3.92),  it 
seems  that  parents  and  teachers  felt  that: 

(i)  the  teachers  could  be  more  responsive  to  the  children, 

(ii)  the  process  for  settling  new  children  into  the  programme  could  be  more 
sensitive, 

(iii)  the  play  activities  could  be  more  interesting  and  developmentally 
appropnate, 

(iv)  there  could  be  greater  emphasis  on  non-sexist  language  and  behaviour. 


The  criteria  that  were  rated  as  beine  important  and  moderately  important  but 
which  were  perceived  to  be  around  the  partially  met  mark  in  reality  (i.e.  2.5  to  1.5) 
were:  - 

-  the  ratio  of  staff  to  children, 

-  the  safety  and  maintenance  of  toys  and  equipment, 

-  provision  for  spedal  needs  children, 

-  use  of  professional  assistance/services, 

-  provisions  for  sick  children, 

-  balance  of  indoor  and  outdoor  activities, 

-  3alance  of  staff  initiated  and  child  initiated 

activities, 

-  parent-teacher  partnership, 

-  parents  informed  of  philosophy  and  practices, 

-  adequacy  of  play  resources, 

-  programme  aims  developed  from  an  understanding  of 

child  and  family  needs, 

-  formative  evaluations  of  the  programme  carried  out, 

-  low  turn-over  of  staff, 

-  excessive  punishment  is  not  used, 

-  regular  reports  to  parents, 

-  good  leadership  provided  by  the  teacher  in-charge, 

-  parent  education  on  child-rearing, 

-  physical  environment  supports  parent  needs, 

-  qualified  staff, 

-  written  schedule  of  routines  and  activities, 

-  teacher  professionalism. 

Discussion 

Of  the  61 2  Kohanga  Reo  in  New  Zealand  the  results  of  studying  two  South  Island 
ones  are  presented.  Te  Kohanga  Reo  has  a  distinctive  quality  -  being  predicated  on 
a  cultural  basis  different  to  traditional  pakeha  playcentre,  kindergarten,  and 
childcare  services.  This  is  particularly  illustrated  by  parents  and  teachers  ratings  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  components  of  good-auality  child  care 
education  supported  in  the  literature.  Many  of  the  empirical  indicators  of  good- 
quality  child  care  education  are  important  in  Kohanea  Reo  but  excellence  tends  to 
be  defined  more  strongly  in  terms  of  aspects  relatea  to  Maori  aspirations,  culture, 
and  language. 

People  are  considered  to  be  the  greatest  resource  and  influence  on  the  quality  of 
Te  Kohanga  Reo.  The  major  cultural  dimensions  of  quality  in  Kohanga  seem  to  be 
an  emphasis  on: 

(i)  learning  and  teaching  Maori  language, 

(ii)  human  relationships  and  socio-emotional  well-being  rather  than  on 
equipment  and  facilities, 

(iii)  the  teachers'  personal  qualities  rather  than  on  professionalism  and  their 
educational  record, 

(iv)  parents  as  learners  and  parent  involvement  at  both  programme  and 
administration  levels, 

(v)  the  development  of  a  whanau  system  within  the  Te  Kohanga  Reo 
setting,  including  children,  femilies,  teachers,  and  kaumatua. 
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It  appears  that  parents  (in  particular)  and  teachers  do  not  want  Kohanga  Reo  to 
assume  the  role  of  preparing  children  specifically  for  entry  to  schooi  (for  example: 
teaching  pre-academic  skills).  Ensuring  that  children  are  immersed  in  te  reo  Maori 
and  nga  tkanga  appears  to  be  much  more  important  for  children  and  families  and 
for  the  purposes  of  Kohanga  Reo.  Nurturing  children's  cultural  knowledge,  identity 
and  pride  in  being  Maori  seems  to  be  a  much  more  valued  path  to  ensuring 
chiloren's  success  at  schooi  and  as  members  of  society. 

Clearly  value  is  placed  on  working  as  whanau;  on  parent  involvement  as  learners, 
administrators  and  helpers  to  the  teachers.  However,  the  data  suggests  that 
greater  parent  commitment  and  involvement  is  needed  and  wanted.  The 
Government  Review  Team  (1988)  noted  that  whanau  development  can  not  be 
facilitated  unless  a  large  number  of  parents  and  others  associated  with  a  Kohanga 
Reo  actively  share  the  responsibility. 

One  way  of  achieving  greater  whanau  involvement  could  be  through  techniques  to 
increase  parents  enjoyment  and  motivation  for  learning  alongside  their  children. 
For  example,  a  parent  suggested  that  instead  of  "lessons"  she  would  prefer  more 
relaxed  conversation.  A  reality  of  toda/s  sodety  is  that  some  parents  simply 
haven't  the  time  to  give,  and  this  is  an  issue  which  may  increasingly  threaten  the 
principles  of  whanau  development  and  whanau  based  operation. 

It  is  important  that  teachers  are  fluent  in  te  reo  Maori  and  nga  tikanga  Maori.  The 
degree  to  which  the  kaupapa  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo  can  be  realised  depends  on  this. 

Comparatively  little  importance  was  placed  on  staff  training  and  formal 
qualifications  but  the  research  literature  suggests  that  the  personal  (and  cultural) 
qualities  of  teachers  alone  can  not  guarantee  a  good-quality  programme.  Teacher 
training,  and  other  teacher  vanables  such  as  team-work  and  professional 
behaviour,  can  help  to  ensure  the  standard  of  programme  quality.  Parents  made 
fewest  positive  comments  on  and  made  most  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
programme  areas  related  to  children's  experiences.  Parent  and  teacher  ratings  of 
the  quality  of  their  Kohanga  Reo  may  have  been  higher  had  the  teachers  haa 
speaalized  training. 

The  response  of  the  two  Kohanga  Reo  whanau  was  classic  whakama  (resistance 
and  shyness)  to  research.  It  was  difficult  for  us  to  communicate  that  we  did  not 
have  a  hidden  agenda  of  making  claims,  making  judgments,  or  inappropriate 
comparisons  to  other  early  childhood  services,  tnat  would  eo  against  what  the 
Kohanga  Reo  movement  has  been  wori<ing  to  achieve.  Only  time,  trust  and  the 
development  of  methodologies  and  ability  to  engage  in  research  that  is  truly  Maori 
research  will  help  to  overcome  this. 

Problems  of  using  traditional  academic  research  approaches  were  encountered. 
The  questionnaire  method,  although  personalizea  somewhat  by  the  presence  and 
availability  of  a  researcher  to  discuss  questions  and  to  assist  (if  asked),  was  found 
to  not  Ibe  a  very  rewarding  process  or  an  attractive  technique  for  parents  and 
teachers.  The  methodology  of  this  study  could  be  refined  and  the  research 
questions  investigated  in  a  larger  more  diverse  sample  of  Kohanga  Reo,  Future 
studies  could  document  and  evaluate  progress  towards  higher  quality  from  both 
cultural  and  educational  perspectives,  and  examine  relationships  between 
government  licensing  regulations  and  Te  Kohanga  Reo  kaupapa  and  practices. 
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Conclusion 

The  data  presented  here  has  statistically  and  qualitatively  shown  that  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  coneruency  between  people's  aspirations  and  the  pedagogy  of  Te 
Konanga  Reo.  Te  Kohanga  Reo  are  the  preferred  early  childhood  service  option 
even  though  parents  may  not  be  totally  satisfied  with  some  aspects  and  some 
problems  are  noted. 

Te  Kohanga  Reo  does  provide  parents  with  a  genuine  choice  of  early  childhood 
service.  Parents  and  teachers  nave  clear  views  on  what  constitutes  good-quality 
and  the  personal/cultural  qualities  of  the  teachers  and  the  programmes  seem  to 
be,  as  important,  and  more  important  than  many  of  the  traditional  indicators  of 
good-quality  early  childhood  services. 

Greater  whanau  involvement  and  positive  attainment  of  the  other  attributes  that 
define  excellence  within  the  system  of  care,  education  and  Maori  pedagogy 
preferred  by  parents  and  teachers  is  possible.  Parents  comments  and  ratings 
suggest  that  teacher  behaviour,  knowledge,  and  professionalism  have  a  major 
influence  on  quality.  The  provision  of  culturally  relevant  in-service  training 
opportunities  about  child  development,  child  care,  administration,  and  work  with 
parents,  for  those  who  are  unlikely  (because  of  age  or  cost  reasons)  to  do  a  pre- 
service  qualification  course  are  essential. 
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EARLY  INTERVENTION  AND  TE  KOHANGA  REO:  WORKING  IN  PARTNERSHIP 

Marie  V.  Flavell.  District  Adviser  Early  Intervention 
Special  Education  Service,  Tai  Tokerau  District,  Northland 

E  Nga  whaea 

Nga  mihi  maha  kia  koutou  aku  hoa 
E  koa  ana  taku  nga  kau  kei  konei  maua 
Ko  Hori,  Ko  Lindy,  i  tenei  hui. 

Greetings  to  you  my  colleagues 

My  heart  is  indeed  happy  to  be  here  with 

George  and  Lindy  at  this  Convention. 

I  come  from  Northland.  Te  Hiku  o  te  ika  a  Maui,  the  tail  of  the  fish  of  Maui. 

As  the  tail  of  the  fish  moves  so  does  the  rest  of  the  fish  follow,  and  it  is  no 
accident  that  we  are  here  today  speaking  about  our  partnership  with  Kohanga 
Reo,  because  it  was  Sir  James  Henare,  the  Ngapuhi  from  Kawiti  in  the  North, 
who,  with  Mrs  Tilly  Reedy  from  Ngati  Porou  first  had  the  idea  of  Te  Kohanga 
Reo  -  or  language  nest  -  the  place  where  the  young  children  would  learn  the 
Maori  language,  and  stand  tall  with  pride  in  themselves  and  their  people. 

The  Kohanga  Reo  movement  is  one  of  the  greatest  influences  on  Maori 
infants  and  young  children  growing  up  in  Aotearoa  in  the  1990's.  At  present, 
there  are  roughly  2,000  children  attending  87  Kohanga  Reo  Centres  in  the  Tai 
Tokerau  District.  It  can,  therefore  be  expected  that  about  200  of  those 
children  will  have  special  needs  at  some  time  during  their  early  childhood 
years.  Understanding  and  enhancing  the  needs  of  these  children  and  their 
families  can  have  beneficial  effects  on  a  sizeable  proportion  of  Maori  Society 
and,  consequently,  on  New  Zealand  as  a  whole. 


I  work  for  the  Special  Education  Service  as  the  District  Adviser  in  Early 
Intervention  catering  for  the  needs  of  families  and  teachers  where  their  is  a 
young  child  with  special  needs. 


The  partnership  between  the  Early  Intervention  Service  and  Nga  Kohanga 
Reo  in  Northland  has  proceeded  along  various  channels. 
1.      Our  Amokura,  Don  Ngawati,  organised  for  representatives  from  our 
Special  Education  Service  District  Management  Team  and  local  Field 
Staff  to  be  invited  to  attend  the  Runanga  Meetings  of  all  the  District 
Tribal  Committees  -  13  in  all.  These  meetings,  which  where  usually 
held  on  the  local  marae,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  hear  local  concerns. 
Issues  raised  were  their  children's  language,  problems  imposed  by 
Isolation,  resentment  at  not  being  able  to  have  a  say  and  a  distrust  of 
Pakehas  going  in  and  telling  them  of  what's  good  for  them. 
We  let  the  people  know 
who  we  were 
what  we  did 

how  we  could  assist  them  help  their  children  with  special 
needs 

Our  message  to  them, 

"We  have  transport  and  will  travel  -  to  work  with 
individuals  or  groups,  in  homes,  in  Kohanga  Reo  or  other 
early  childhood  settings." 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  explaining  that  we  were  NOT  the  Ministry  of 

Education. 

2.      We  have  worked  with  the  Iwi  Transition  Agency  to  ensure  Kohanga 
Reo  representation  on  all  our  Early  Intervention  Management  Teams. 


3.  We  were  delighted  to  have  3  Kaiako  selected  for  the  Towards  Inclusion 
Programme.  This  was  a  national  inservice  training  for  regular  teachers 
to  help  in  the  inclusion  of  children  with  special  needs  in  mainstream 
education,  and  gave  teachers  skills  in  problem  solving,  writing 
Individual  Developmental  Plans,  and  practical  help  and  support 
through  networking  with  S.E.S.  staff  and  other  teachers. 

4.  Glen  Stephens,  our  Adviser  on  Deaf  Children,  is  doing  some  splendid 
work  with  the  local  health  processionals  on  the  Glue  Ear  Programme. 
This  problem  is  rife  in  Northland,  and  the  combination  of  education  and 
treatment  targeting  the  under  3's  through  the  Kohanga  Reo  is  already 
having  spectacular  results.  ^ 

5.  Some  of  our  Early  Intervention  Staff  and  I  worked  with  George 
Cherrington  in  providing  a  series  of  workshops  for  the  Kaiako  and 
Kaiawhina  in  the  Whangarei  area  on  topics  related  to  the  identification 
and  teaching  of  children  with  special  needs.  This  scheme  is  about  to 
be  extended  into  the  Mid  and  Far  North  regions. 

The  whole  proess  or  working  with  the  Kaiako  and  Kaiawhina  has  been  very 
exciting  for  me.  They  picked  up  the  ideas  up  very  quickly  and  we  shared 
many  worth  while  experiences. 

I  have  since  been  and  visited  some  of  their  Kohanga  Reo  and  I  am  impressed 
to  see  the  creative  ways  the  workshop  ideas  are  being  put  into  practice. 

However,  we  are  still  at  the  icebreaking  stage  -  there  is  much  to  learn. 

I  will  now  comment  on  some  issues  of  concern. 


I  fear  the  administration  of  the  regulations  will  straight  jacket  the  whole 
movement.  Kohanga  Reo  are  being  forced  to  make  changes  in  buildings, 
equipment  and  programmes  which  are  contrary  to  their  kaupapa. 

We  need  a  person  on  our  Early  Intervention  Staff  who  has  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Tikanga  of  Tikanga  Maori,  preferably  a  fluent  Maori  speaker. 
This  would  obviously  Improve  communicatk)n  between  S.E.S.  and  the 
Tangata  Whenua. 

There  are  issues  in  the  language  area.  When  Rosemary  Hargreaves  was 
Acting  District  Speech  Language  Therapist  earlier  this  year,  she  noted  that 
speech-language  therapy  assessment  and  programme  materials  are  all  in 
English  -  there  is  a  need  to  formulate  tests  and  programmes  which  reflect 
cultural  differences  and  where  appropriate,  in  Maori. 

Rosemary  also  identified  that  a  child  with  a  language  difficulty  will  have  a 
problem  in  every  language.  It's  hard  to  expect  such  a  child  to  learn  more  than 
one  language.  Care  needs  to  be  taken  to  choose  the  most  appropriate 
language  as  the  taaching  medium.  This  can  create  a  dilemma  in  some 
situations,  particularly  if  a  child  is  taught  Maori  in  the  Kohanga  Reo,  and 
English  is  spoken  at  home. 

Some  parents  want  English  for  their  children  as  well,  and  some  are  afraid 
their  children  will  feel  lost  when  they  start  primary  school.  There  are  a 
growing  number  of  bilingual  and  total  immersion  classes  now  operating  in 
Northland  schools.  Gordon  Dryden  reporting  on  Total  immersion  Classes  on 
television  the  other  night  showed  that  these  children  pick  up  the  major 
language  within  about  one  year.   Further  more  he  reported  on  a  serious 


breakdown  in  communication  in  families  where  the  mother  tongue  is  not 
taught,  as  the  generation  cease  to  talk  to  each  other. 

My  focus  with  regard  to  the  Kohanga  Reo  is  catering  effectively  for  the 
learning  of  children  with  special  needs. 

This  means  setting  up  tfie  learning  environment  so  that  these  children  are 
exposed  to  experiences  that  are  meaningful  and  relevant  to  the  child's  life  and 
developmental  age.  So  that  they  utilise  all  their  senses.  Not  only  what  they 
see  and  hear,  taste,  touch,  and  smell.  Bob  Samples  in  his  book  "Open  Mind 
Whole  Mind"  talks  about  other,  senses  through  which  children  learn  - 
temperature,  pain,  repetitive  movement,  imagery  etc. 

Rita  Walker  in  her  inspiring  workshop  showed  how  Kohanga  Reo  kaupapa 
utilised  nature  and  the  universe  as  it's  curriculum.  Children  need  to  talk  about 
the  things  they  touch,  and  the  things  they  experience.  The  resulting  language 
becomes  a  functional  language  leading  to  creative  ideas.  Children  can  talk 
about  "What  happens  next",  "What  if,  rather  than  just  the  rote  learning  of 
colours  and  numbers. 

So  they  are  encouraged  to  interact  with  people  and  objects. 

Although  I  believe  in  self-motivated  play,  and  that  children  should  be  given 
opportunities  to  make  choices,  children  with  disabilities  need  more  guidance, 
encouragement  and  specialised  teaching.  They  need  accepting  and  loving 
staff,  and  accept  children  Kohanga  Reo  certainly  do.  Show  me  a  Kohanga 
Reo  that  refuses  entry  to  a  child  because  he  is  too  young  or  too  old, 


resources  not  in  place,  no  letter  from  the  association,  no  psycliologists  report 
 etc  etc. 

I  believe  that  the  local  Tino  Rangatiratanga  are  looking  to  designate  a  suitable 
person  to  specialise  in  special  needs  for  Te  Kohanga  Reo  that  we  can  help  to 
train. 

At  present  in  Tai  Tokerau  there  is  a  recognition  that  with  the  education  of 
children  with  special  needs,  its  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children,  and  their 
families  to  use  people  who  have  the  skills  and  experience,  no  matter  what 
their  culture. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  encourage  suitable  Maori  applicants  to  do  the 
"Education  of  Children  with  Special  Needs  in  Early  Childhood"  Course  at 
Auckland  Teachers'  College  -  so  that  in  the  future  they  can  design  their  own 
services. 

My  vision  is  that  the  partnership  will  deepen,  and  strengthen,  as  I  stiil  have 
much  to  learn,  about  aroha,  mana,  manaki,  mauri  and  wairua.  The  Tangata 
whenua  have  gifts  and  insights  which  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  understand. 


KARAKIA 


E  tupu  e  rea 
1  nga  ra  o  te  Ao 

Ko  tou  ringaringa 

Ki  nga  rakau  o  te  Pakeha 

Hei  oranga  mo  tou  tinana 

Ko  tou  wairua 
Ki  te  Atua 

Nana  nei  nga  mea  Katoa 

Grow  o  tender  child  in  the  days  of  your  world 
Your  hands  to  the  implements  of  the  Pakeha 
As  a  way  of  life  for  your  body 
Your  spirit  to  the  Almighty  God  who  is  the  giver 
of  all  things. 

Noho  ora  mai  a  tutaki  noa  a  te  wa 


Indigenous  Bilingual  EC  Programmes  In  Aotearoa.  Wales  and  the  US. 


Tony  Holmes 

E  rangatira  ma,  e  nga  tangata  whenua  o  Aotearoa  tena  ra  koutou. 
E  nga  hau  e  wha,  tena  koutou,  tena  koutou,  kia  ora  koutou  katoa. 
Te  whakatauki  o  te  hul  nei,  To!  te  kupu,  to!  te  mana,  toi  te  whenual** 

During  1988  and  1989  I  visited  eariy  childhood  language  programmes  for  indigenes  in  Wales 
and  the  US  to  compare  them  with  developments  in  Aotearoa.  In  looking  at  early  childhood 
language  programmes  I  have  focussed  on  the  under  5's  but  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
childrens'  progress  into  the  primary  school  to  at  least  age  8  to  provide  an  adequate  perspective 
on  language  aquisition.  By  indigeneous  i  mean  those  peoples  who  define  themselves  as  such. 
That  is,  Maori  in  Aotearoa,  the  Welsh  in  Wales  and  Native  Americans  or  American  Indians  in  The 
US.  Firstly,  I  will  define  and  describe  what  I  mean  by  a  bicultural  and  a  bilingual  programme,  their 
desirability  and  advantages.  Secondly,  the  background  leading  up  to  current  situation  in 
Aotearoa.  Thirdly,  what  I  found  out  from  my  visits  to  Wales  and  the  US.  And  lastly,  what  I  learnt 
from  these  programmes. 

1 .  What  is  a  bicuftural  and  a  bilingual  programme? 
Why  are  thev  desirable?  What  are  their  advantages? 

Joan  Metge  defines  a  bicultural  programme  as  one  intended  to  promote  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  each  culture  live  their  lives,  communicate  with  each  other  and 
make  sense  of  their  world  -  their  system  of  symbols  and  meanings,  values,  behaviour,  attitudes 
and  language.  (Metge,  J.  1980)  This  was  the  intention  of  the  Taha  Maori  programme(Dept  of 
Educ  1984).  When  the  programme  involves  the  learning  of  the  minority  language  the 
programme  would  then  become  a  bilingual  one.  That  is,  a  bilingual  programme  would  be  one 
intended  to  promote  bilingualism  either  by  the  predominant  use  of  a  minority  group  language 
(Immersion  or  single-medium)  or  by  the  use  of  two  languages  (or  dual-medium)  as  the  media  of 
instruction,  i.e.  the  curriculum  is  taught  through  the  languages(Holmes.  J,  1984).  In  Aotearoa 
the  kohanga  reo  are  an  example  of  the  first  type,  some  primary  schools*  bilingual  classes  are 
examples  of  the  second.  Even  where  the  teaching  is  completely  through  the  minority  language 
the  programme  is  still  defined  as  bilingual  because  the  language  of  the  dominant  culture  is 
usually  in  use  before  and  after  school  or  centre  time,  during  breaks,  in  the  community  and 
maybe  at  home. 

In  Aotearoa  bilingual  programmes  are  desirable  so  that  all  Maori  children  can  learn  their  language 
and  about  their  culture.  These  programmes  attempt  to  address  what  the  Waitangi  Tribunal 
described  as  the  "dismal  failure"  of  the  education  system  in  catering  for  the  needs  of  Maori 
children  (1986).  The  Maori  language  is  a  unique  taonga  or  treasure  of  a  people  whose  only 
home  is  here  in  Aotearoa.  It  is  the  only  and  essential  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  Maori  values, 
skills,  knowledge,  history,  poetry  and  song-  in  short,  the  culture.  Only  te  Reo  can  fully  express 
the  Maori  way  of  life,  represent  and  symbolise  the  culture,  and  aliow  the  culture  to  be 
realised(Fishman.1 984). 

The  beneficial  outcomes  of  extended  teaching  through  the  child's  native  language  have  been 
documented  by  Jim  Cummins,  a  recognised  world  authority  on  bilingual  education.  The  tonger 
a  child  is  exposed  to.  and  taught  in  his/her  first  language,  the  greater  are  his/her  chances  of  high 
academic  achievement,  a  positive  self-image,  and  cultural  security  when  a  second  language  is 
introduced.  The  native  language  should  be  used  as  the  principal  medium  of  instmction 
througout  the  early  childhood  and  school  years,  and  culturally  appropriate  content,  materials 
and  methods  should  be  used.  The  second  language  can  then  be  progressively  introduced 
from  around  age  7-8  years  until  it  becomes  the  more  widely  used  language  of  instruction,  but 
the  native  language  continues  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  school  and  the  community.  Generally 
speaking,  at  least  5-6  years  are  needed  to  achieve  mastery  of  both  languages.  (  Cummins, 
1982). 

These  programmes  are  advantageous  not  only  to  Maori  children  but  also  to  Pakeha  and  other 
tauiwi  children.  This  knowledge  can  enrich  us  both  individually  and  as  a  society.  We  can  develop 
a  deeper  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Maori  language  and  culture,  and  more  positive 
cross-cultural  interpersonal  relations.  Maybe  the  disruption  and  sadness  over  the  claim,  or  was  it 
theft,  of  Billy  T  James  body  need  not  have  occurred?  We  wouW  also  have  greater  access  to 


literature  and  other  cultural  treasures,  and  it  would  help  in  our  progress  towards  a  multicultural 
society. 

Children  who  have  sucessfully  experienced  bilingual  programmes  can  read  and  communicate  in 
two  languages.  There  is  strong  evidence  from,  a  number  of  countries  that  when  their 
bilingualism  is  valued  and  regarded  positively,  these  children  often  surpass  the  cognitive, 
creative,  and  academic  achievements  of  monolingual  children,  i.e.  bilingualism  does  not 
impede  the  aquisition  of  academic  skills,  but  enhances  them. 
(Benton, 1977,  1989;  Cummins,  1981). 

So  the  advantages  can  be  summarised  as  increased  rights  of  access  by  Maori  to  their  language 
and  culture-the  social  justice  argument,  individual  and  societal  enrichment,  and  more 
hamionious  cultural  relationships,  and  enhanced  academic  achievement. 


g.  The  history  of  subversion  of  Maori  educational  initiatives. 

This  history  of  Maori  education  has  been  one  of  the  denial  of  Maori  rights  and  educational 
needs  through  the  subversion  of  Maori  aspirations.  Educational  policies,  many  formulated  and 
implemented  with  the  best  of  intentions,  have  had  disasterous  consequencies.  Because 
teachers  transmit  and  legitimate  the  ideology  of  the  dominant  culture  to  their  students,  they 
help  determine  the  way  students  think,  feel,  and  behave.  Traditionally  our  education  system  has 
been  seen  as  having  a  liberal  ideology  with  egalitarian  goals.  Equality  of  opportunity  appeared  to 
mean  that  anyone,  whether  Maori,  Pakeha  or  other  tauiwi,  could  "get  on"  with  ability  and  hard 
work.  The  longtime  hidden  class  and  race  divisions,  the  notion  of  the  classless  non-racist 
society,  and  the  relative  affluence  of  the  full-employment  economy  helped  to  conceal  the  tme 
nature  of  NZ  society.  Analysis  of  the  deepening  economic  crisis  together  with  the  rise  of  Maori 
and  women's  activism  over  the  last  30  years,  has  exposed  the  inherent  social  contradictions  in 
our  society  and  within  our  education  system.  The  dominant  ideology,  although  powerful  and 
pervasive,  has  been  challenged  and  forced  to  renegotiate  in  order  maintain  the  consent  of 
those  who  remain  subordinated  to  Pakeha  control. 

The  so-called  "problems"  of  minority  students  have  been  described  by  Jim  Cummins  (Cummins, 
J,  and  T  Skutnabb-Kangas,  1988)  as  "  manifestations  of  institutionalised  racism,  ethnicism, 
ciassism,  and  linguicism  in  society  rather  than  just  educators'  lack  of  sensitivity  to  students' 
needs."  Cummins  argues  that  the  power  stmctures  in  society  must  be  seen  as  a  fundamental 
causal  factor  in  minority  students  educational  ailure,  and  that  the  interactions  between  teachers 
and  minority  children  reflect  this  power  structure.  Strategies  for  change  are  therefore  futile 
when  when  developed  from  a  liberal  ideological  framework. 

This  view  is  supported  by  Judith  Simon  (1984)  who  documented  Maori  educational  policy  and 
its  outcomes  from  1960  to1980.  These  polices,  although  developed  to  sen/e  Maori  interests 
became  ideological  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  administrators,  and  served  instead  the 
interests  of  the  Pakeha  in  maintaining  Pakeha  dominance.  For  example,  the  integration  policy 
of  the  Hunn  Report(1961)  which  superceded  the  long-standing  policy  of  assimilation.  The  new 
policy  while  claiming  to  support  egalitarian  principles  and  to  value  and  preserve  Maori  culture 
actuallv  maintained  the  practice  of  assimilation.  Statistics  revealed  Maori  educational  under- 
achievement,  and  the  Maori  child  became  a  "problem."  Cultural  deprivation,  the  deficit  ideology 
used  to  explain  this  under-achievement,  concealed  the  extent  to  which  the  education  system 
caters  for  Pakeha  interests.  By  focussing  on  the  problem  child,  for  example,  through  early 
inten/ention  in  the  form  of  increased  proviston  of  early  childhood  education  for  Maori  children, 
the  ideology  concealed  bias  in  the  system.  The  concept  of  cultural  deprivation  was  replaced  by 
cultural  difference  (NZEI  Report,  1967)  which  shifted  the  responsibility  for  under-achievement 
from  the  victim(the  child)  to  the  school  and  the  educatton  system.  In  1974  the  Department  of 
Education  changed  its  poltoy  from  one  of  tolerating  "cultural  difference  to  the  valuing  of  "cultural 
diversity'-a  multicultural  policy-and  also  said  that  the  responsibility  for  change  was  with  the 
Pakeha  Maori  language  and  culture  was  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  at  all  stages.  Taha 
Maori(the  Maori  perspective)  introduced  1984,  has  also  suffered  the  same  fate.  It  was  to  be 
integrated  qqiq^  the  total  school  curriculum,  but  became  just  an  element  Mt3iQ  the  curriculum. 
In  contrast,  Taha  Pakeha  is.  the  cumculum  in  the  sense  that  it  dominates  the  whole  of  centre  and 
school  life  These  programmes  strengthen  the  Pakeha,  because  in  claiming  to  fulfil  Maori 
needs  this  policy  ironically  involved  itself  more  with  the  educaton  of  Pakeha  than  with  Maon. 
Like  other  programmes,  its  potential  to  develop  Maori  self-esteem  and  cultural  pnde,  and 
bicultural  Pakeha,  has  been  lost.  Its  failure  is  a  Pakeha  responsibility.  Maori  were  not  given  a 
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strong  role  in  the  decision  making  process  involved  in  the  development  or  implementation  of 
the  policy.  All  these  policies  have  been  ideologically  subverted  to  conceal  that  we  have  failed 
to  address  Maori-Pakeha  power  relations. 

Maori  disenchantment  with  these  Pakeha  processes  has  led  to  the  demand  for  autonomous 
control  over  their  own  educatfonal  devetopment.  This  first  move  was  the  creatton  of  Te  Kohanga 
Reo  In  1982.  At  that  time  I  was  worthing  at  Kokiri  Pukeatua  in  Wainuiomata  with  Jean  Puketapu 
where  the  first  kohanga  was  set  up  in  part  of  an  old  clothing  factory.  This  grass  roots  whanau 
movement  was  established  with  help  from  the  Dept  of  Maori  Affairs  but  largely  built 
independently  of  government  support.  This  movement  has  succeeded  in  teaching  the 
language  and  culture  to  Maori  children  because  it  provides  a  total  Maori  environment  for 
learning.  Te  Reo  is  the  medium  for  education.  This  initiative  was  partly  spurred  on  by  research 
which  indicated  that  the  language  would  soon  be  lost.  Since  1982  over  700  kohanga  reo  have 
been  established  by  Maori  communities  and  approx.imately  10,000  children  currently  attend. 
This  compares  with  the  70-80,000  children  in  all  other  early  childhood  centres.  Sadly,  most  of 
these  children  move  on  to  primary  schools  which  have  little  or  no  provision  for  continuing  their 
education  in  Maori.  Most  five  year  old  Maori  primary  school  new  entrants  who  are  fluent  in  their 
native  language  lose  most  of  v  hat  they  have  learned  in  the  first  6  months  at  school.  When  my 
younger  son  first  went  to  school  he  was  impressed  by  his  new  friend  from  kohanga  who  could 
speak  Maori.  This  child  was  used  as  a  living  language  resource  in  the  new  entrants  class,  but 
lacking  support  and  being  the  only  Maori  speaker  in  the  class,  his  language  quickly  disappeared. 
The  Te  Kohanga  Reo  Review  (Sept  1988)  reported  that  "there  is  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  schools'  inability  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  kaupapa,  ard  lack  of  value  accorded 
the  Maori  langauge  and  culture."  Since  1977  only  11  bilingual  schools,  around  100  bilingual 
units  and  classes  in  schools  and  very  recently  a  small  number  of  Kura  Kaupapa  Maori  have  been 
set  up  to  cater  for  this  need.  This  has  resulted  in  about  5%  of  Maori  children  (Benton,  1989) 
attending  schools  in  which  Maori  will,  or  will  eventually,  have  the  same  status  as  English. 

3.  Indiqeneous  Bilinciual  Early  Childhood  Programmes  in  Wales  and  the  US. 

In  Australia,  North  America,  Wales,  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  English  language  and  Anglo-Celtic 
culture  is  dominant,  and  English  is  the  first  language  of  the  majority  of  the  native  peoples.  Like 
the  Maori  in  NZ,  the  colonial  history  of  these  indicenous  peoples  has  been  one  of  dishonoured 
treaties,  warfare,  land  seizures  and  near  cutiura;  genocide.  The  American  Indians  and  the 
Australian  Aborigines,  like  the  Maori,  were  expected  to  die  out  by  the  20th  centur>'. 
Subsequent  educational  policies  in  all  these  lands  have  been  assimilationist,  and  the  use  of 
English  in  schools  was  enforced  by  threat  of,  and  use  of,  corporal  punishment. 

From  the  programmes  I  saw  overseas  there  is  good  news  and  bad.  My  visits  to  the  Pueblos, 
Navajo,  Moutain  Ute  and  the  Lakota  Sioux  reservations  found  programmes  which  were 
assimilationist  in  practice.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the  successesful  programmes  supporting 
Navajo  language  and  culture  in  resen/ation  Head-Start  pre-schools  reported  in  the  journals  in 
the  late  70s  and  eariy  80s  (Spolsky,  B,  1982).  It  was  only  on  the  Crow  resen/ation  around  Pryor, 
Montana  where  I  found  most  of  the  children  speaking  their  native  language  as  their  first 
language-  around  85%  of  them.  The  language  is  widely  used  in  the  home  and  supported  in  the 
pre-schools,  the  schools  and  the  community.  Crow  speakers  do  not  defer  to  English  in  the 
presence  of  non-Crow  English  speakers.  This  is  a  strong  measure  of  self-esteem  and  the  status 
of  the  language.  But  even  here  in  one  of  the  probably  few  remaining  heartlands  of  Indian  culture 
parents  are  increasingly  using  their  poor  English  to  teach  their  children  rather  than  through  their 
own  language.  This  results  in  poor  language  skills  in  both  languages. 

Now  almost  all  of  the  EC  programs  for  American  Indians  are  federally  funded  through  the  Head- 
Start  program.  Although  these  programs  now  claim  to  actively  support  native  cultures  and 
languages-they  were  initially  set  up  with  a  deficit  ideology  to  give  Indians  a  "Head-Start"  in  the 
Anglo-American  education  system-in  practice  the  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  the  majority  of 
teachers  I  obsen/ed  (both  Anglo  and  Native  American),  the  inadequate  provision  of  resources, 
and  the  structural  and  financial  constraints  imposed  by  Head-Start,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  ensured  that  these  programs  remained  assimilationist.  ie  "transitionar  to  English 
language  usage  and  Anglo-American  culture. 

For  example,  at  the  Navajo  r^ead-Starts  I  visited  children  were  assessed  using  the  Head-Start 
Measures  Battery-a  serios  of  narrowly  focussed  tests  oriented  towards  "school  learning"  and 
administered  by  requiring  Ihe  children  to  sit  for  long  testing  periods.  As  has  been  described  by 
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Zigler  and  Raver  in  their  Mayl991  article  in  Ynung  Children  those  children  who  have  been 
sucessful  in  these  tests  have  been  those  who  had  been  given  curricula  which  matched  the 
tests.  This  "teaching  to  the  test**  is  bad  enough  within  one  culture  but  when  standardised  tests 
are  applied  cross-culturally  there  can  be  no  **right**  answers  for  the  children  to  succeed.  !  was 
shown  tests  which  used  **The  Three  Bears  and  Tittle  Red  Riding  Hood**  in  the  language 
section  for  Navajo  children.  Other  tests  involved  perception,  maths,  science  and  family  and 
social  networks.  None  appeared  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  native  culture.  Concern  over 
these  and  similar  measures  involving  the  mis-use  and  cultural  inappropriateness  of  these  types 
of  standardised  tests  has  also  been  expressed  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children  and  the  National  Association  of  Early  Childhood  Specialists  in  State  Depts  of 
Education(Hymes  1988).  The  only  conclusion  which  I  could  draw  is  that  the  tribal  identity,  and 
the  mana  of  American  Indian  children  continues  to  be  undemiined  so  that  they  can  be  educated 
for  life  in  Anglo-America* 

It  is  clear  that  the  good  intentions  of  policymakers  have  most  often  become  discriminatory  in 
practice  and  in  many  places  continue  to  destroy  native  languages  and  cultures.  Part  of  the 
tragedy  has  been  that  many  of  the  native  peoples  themselves  have  rejected  or  dismissed  the 
importance  of  maintaining  or  learning  about  their  own  language  and  culture  becuuse  they 
believed  that  their  own  and  their  childrens'  future  would  be  best  served  by  learning  about  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  dominant  society.  Parents  wanted  their  children  to  learn  English 
and  the  Anglo  way  because  they  saw  their  life  chances  improved  by  this.  But  at  the  same  time 
this  meant  the  exclusion  of  the  very  nature  or  essence  of  these  people-their  language  and 
culture-  from  the  school  and  from  public  life.  In  the  US,  without  full  Indian  self-determination  I 
don't  see  that  further  decline  and  loss  of  American  Indian  languages  and  culture  can  be 
avoided. 

Bj  contrast,  in  Wales,  Welsh  control  over  educational  resources  has  enabled  full 
implementation  of  bilingual  policies  in  community  pre-schools,  nursery,  primary,  and  secondary 
schools,  and  tertiary  institutions.  Wales  has  has  made  enomnous  progress  in  recent  times  in 
promoting  its  language  and  culture.  Although  the  Welsh  were  colonised  700  years  ago, 
inequities  still  remain  and  many  of  the  people  feel  that  their  country  is  still  occupied.  For 
example,  outside  the  Gwynedd  County  Education  Offices  there  is  a  slate  monolith  topped  with  a 
sculptured  eagle  and  inscribed  with  a  Celtic  cross  and  the  words  **To  the  last  Prince  of  Wales, 
1282.**  Opposite  is  the  door  of  Caernarvon  castle  with  a  notice  stating  that  the  castle  is  the 
property  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  The  dominance  of  English  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  use 
of  the  native  language  up  to  the  1960s.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  growth  mainly  due  to 
school  and  pre-school  bilingual  programmes. 

Welsh  speakers  are  predominantly  found  in  Gwynecjd  and  Dyfed  the  most  northem  and  western 
region  of  the  country.  In  these  **heartlands",  which  dan  be  compared  to  parts  of  te  Tai  Rawhiti/E 
Cape  area  and  te  Tai  Tokerau/Northland,  more  than  60%  of  the  people  speak  Welsh.  In  the 
Anglicised  and  industrial  SE  only  10%  do. 

The  first  Welsh-medium  school  was  set  up  in  1939,  and  the  first  official  school  in  1948.  The  end 
of  the  50s  and  the  early  60s  marked  the  beginning  of  the  rise  of  Welsh-medium  education. 
These  schools  follow  a  similar  programme  to  the  Maori  bilingual  schools.  They  are  predominantly 
for  children  with  English  as  their  first  language.  Welsh  is  the  single-medium  for  teaching  in  the 
junior  years  English  is  introduced  at  age  7,  i.e.  the  programme  becomes  dual-medium  with 
40%  of  the  cuniculum  is  taught  through  English  by  age  11 .  Overall  there  are  no  adverse  effects 
on  achievement  in  English. 

There  are  also  several  hundred  bilingual  schools  where  Welsh  is  the  medium  of  instruction  for 
40-50%  of  the  school  day.  Again  there  have  been  no  adverse  cognitive  or  linguistic  effects 
compared  to  monolingual  English  curriculum  control  groups,  but  for  these  children  the  level  of 
Welsh  attained  was  lower  than  that  in  the  Welsh-medium  schools. 

In  Wales  as  in  the  rest  of  Britain,  many  children  attend  Nursery  Classes  or  Schools  from  3  or  4 
years  old  Some  Nursery  groups  are  Welsh-medium,  some  have  teaching  in  Welsh.  But  the 
Mudiad  Ysgolion  Meithrin  (MYM)  /Welsh-medium  Nursery  Schools  and  Playgroups  Association 
is  the  dynamic  force  in  Welsh-medium  pre-school  education.  These  are  Welsh  immersion 
programmes  for  children  whose  first  language  is  English(only  5-10  groups  out  of  over  400  are 
in  communities  where  Welsh  is  the  children's  first  language)  All  the  teachers  are  fluent  Welsh 
speakers  Between  1944(The  Education  Act)  and  1965  Welsh-medium  preschool  education 
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was  wholly  voluntary,  and  provision  extremely  fragmented  and  confined  to  industrial  S  Wales 
and  Mon/Angelsey.  The  increased  status  of  Welsh-medium  education  in  the  late  60s  resulted  in 
over  70  groups  by  1970.  In  1971  these  groups  united  to  become  Mudiad  Ysgolion  Meithrin. 
Welsh  Office  (ie  government)  funding  has  been  provided  since  1975  and  by  1985  there  were 
433  schools,  and  199  parent-toddler  groups  catering  for  nearly  6,000  children.  From  these 
figures  you  can  see  that  the  Kohanga  has  grown  at  a  phenomenal  rate  since  1982,  faster  than 
the  Ysgolian  Meithrin,  but  the  difference  is  that  in  Wales  children  can  continue  their  Welsh 
education  in  bilingual  schools. 

In  Wales  the  most  significant  developments  which  have  relevance  to  the  NZ  situation  can  be 
summarised  as: 

1 .  Welsh  language  is  available  in  all  schools(i.e.  from  age  3  in  nurser>'  classes).  Welsh  is  part  of 
the  new  National  Curriculum  and  every  school  child  will  receive  some  teaching  in  Welsh. 

2.  Establishment  of  Language  Centres  for  English  speaking  immigrants.  These  centres  provide 
immersion  In  Welsh  for  children  from  age  7-1 1(4-6  year  olds  go  straight  into  school)  for  a  short 
period  of  intense  language  instmctlon  to  enable  them  to  integrate  into  the  life  of  the  local  Welsh 
school  and  community.  This  also  prevents  these  new  children  from  undermining  the  language 
programme  with  too  much  English  usage.  The  centres  are  well  resourced,  with  specialist 
language  teachers,  a  generous  teacher-student  ratio(1:10)  and  small  groups.  This  sort  of 
exposure  to  a  second  language  is  a  most  effective  method  to  aquire  Welsh.  Progress  is  rapid 
and  the  children  move  to  the  local  school  after  only  one  term  competent  and  confident  enough 
in  their  new  language  to  cope  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Growth  of  government  support  for  Mudiad  Ysgolian  Meithrin- 
Welsh-medium  pre-school  language  nests. 

4.  Financial  incentives  for  students  and  teachers  being  trained  through  the  medium  of  Welsh. 

5.  Welsh  used  as  the  language  of  examinations. 

Welsh  is  one  of  the  languages  of  examinations.  There  is  a  Welsh  Examinations  Board.  In  1985, 
34  "O"  level  subjects.  37  CSE  options  and  16  "A**  level  choices  were  sat  by  more  than  7,000 
students.  (TLS.  p  3.  23.1.85) 

6.  Extensive  publishing  in  Welsh-children's  books,  novels,  and  textbooks  through  the  Welsh 
Books  Council  (350-400  books  each  year,  about  100  of  which  are  childrens  books)  and  The 
Welsh  Joint  Education  Committee(40-50  textbooks  each  year)  A  highly  efficient  cooordinated 
system  from  schools'  orders  through  publishing  runs  to  delivery  to  schools  ensures  that  print 
needs  are  met. 

7.  Extensive  "prime-time"  TV  and  radio  in  Welsh. 

Welsh  is  prominent  in  the  media,  in  Welsh-language  feature  films,  and  TV  films-one  or  two  have 
made  it  to  NZ.  There  is  also  TV  and  radio  news,  childrens'  programmes,  schools  programmes, 
and  further  education  programmes,  including  about  4  hrs  "prime  time"  TV  from  6-10  pm  each 
day. 

8.  Parents  desire  for  their  children  to  learn  Welsh,  and  learn  through  Welsh.  Welsh  parents  have 
seen  the  positive  effects  of  bilingual  education,  and  are  no  longer  fearful  about  the  effects  on 
their  children's  educational  achievement.  They  are  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  a  bilingual 
education  for  their  children. 

4.  What  can  we  leam  from  these  programmes  in  Wales  and  the  US? 

In  Aotearoa  we  have  a  number  of  advantages  which  make  our  bicultural  goals  more  easily 
attainable  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  two  flourishing  major  cultures.  The 
cultures  of  many  other  colonised  peoples  have  been  so  decimated  that  they  are  unlikely  to 
survive.  Maori  have  tribal  cultures  and  language  dialects  that  are  mutually  intelligible-  there  is 
one  Maori  language..  In  other  countries  there  are  often  many  different  indigenous  languages. 
For  example,  this  contrast  is  clear  in  comparing  Wales  and  Aotearoa  (1  language  )  with  the 
American  Indians  and  the  Australian  Aboriginals(100's  of  tribes  and  languages). 

Now  this  is  good  news  for  the  maintainance  of  the  language,  and  in  terms  of  the  production  of 
resources,  but  unless  the  programmes  serve  the  taie  interests  of  the  minority  group,  and  are 
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perceived  in  that  way  by  the  indigeneous  community  themsetves-not  those  of  the  majority  as 
perceived  by  majority  group  educators,  as  has  mainly  been  the  case  up  to  the  present,  they 
have  little  chance  of  success.  And  they  must  be  backed  up  by  adequate  resources  to  see  them 
through.  (Look  at  the  Welsh  resources  just  described.) 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  social  justice  and  to  the  Treaty  of  Waltangi.  Because 
Maori  and  the  Crown  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  rights  confenred  in  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Treaty 
they  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  fair  allocation  of  educational  and  other  resources.  Maori  claim 
that  in  1840  they  had  agreed  to  a  partnership  with  a  Pakeha  minority  which  retained  Maori 
sovereignty  and  possession  of  their  taonga.  Since  that  time  Pakeha  have  become  the  majority 
and  have  used  their  democratic  power  and  force  of  law  to  alienate  Maori  from  their  language, 
their  culture,  and  their  land. 

From  the  Welsh  experience  it  is  clear  that  real  progress  is  possible  by  providing  for  Maori  control 
of  their  own  educational  resources.  In  the  US  and  in  NZ  bilingual/bicultural  educational  initiatives 
have  been  constrained  and  undermined  by  successive  governments  and  their  agents.  Te 
Kohanga  Reo  has  challenged  all  of  us  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  Maori  chiWren  beyond  early 
childhood  and  into  primary  education  and  beyond. 

For  the  small  number  of  children  from  homes  where  the  first  language  is  Maori,  and  for  Kohanga 
Reo  children,  the  most  effective  school  education  is  through  the  medium  of  Maori  language, 
(Benton,  R,  1988)  Following  kohanga  reo,  it  is  imperative  that  bilingual  primary  programmes 
are  availa^o  to  at  least  Std  3,  or  about  age  8,  if  these  children  are  not  to  lose  their  knowledge 
and  proficiency  in  the  langauge,  and  have  their  self-esteem  and  academic  potential  diminished. 

To  achieve  these  goals  substantial  additional  numbers  of  primary  schools  would  have  to  set  up 
bilingual  units,  or  Maori  communities  would  have  to  establish  more  Kura  Kaupapa  Maori,  What  is 
clear  is  that  the  alternative  of  submersion  back  into  a  totally  English  environment  after  Kohange 
Reo-which  is  what  happens  to  most  of  these  children-  actually  places  these  children  at  greater 
risk.  They  have  built  up  strengths  in  Maori  and  now  find  themselves  in  an  environment  where 
their  Maori  is  suppressed.  The  negative  effects  on  achievement  and  cognitive  growth  are 
compounded.  The  transition  to,  or  back  to,  English  results  in  assimilation  to  English 
monolingualism.  Many  of  the  American  Indian  programmes  demonstrate  this. 

Our  own  government  is  clearly  non-supportive.  The  latest  draft  curriculum  document  (Draft 
National  Curriculum  of  NZ-a  Discussion  Document,  MoE  1991)  no  longer  refers  to  the  Treaty  or 
to  partnership.  The  Charter  Treaty  requirement  has  now  been  removed,  and,  although  many 
centres  and  schools  are  still  honouring  their  charter,  this  move  has  made  it  easy  for  others  to 
abandon  the  Treaty.  Schools  are  expected  to  "provide"  for  Maori  language  teaching  but  gone  is 
the  "committment"  to  integrate  tikangsi  Maori  across  the  curriculum.  The  curriculum  itself  has 
been  displaced  and  narrowed  to  accommodate  a  sciencertechnology  bias  which  will  ease  the 
introduction  of  standardised  testing  and  which  at  the  same  time  further  marginalises  the  arts  and 
the  teaching  of  Maori  language  and  culture.  This  will  certainly  adversely  affect  bicultural  goals 
and  programmes.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  eariy  childhood  curriculum  comes  under  the 
spotlight.?  Up  to  now  eariy  childhood  centres  have  retained  autonomy  over  their  curriculum.  We 
are  now  vulnerable  Could  early  childhood  end  up  with  a  narrow  cumculum  and  teach  to  the  test 
like  the  Head-Start  Measures  Batteries?  Michael  Apple,  a  visiting  US  professor  of  education, 
warned  us  about  becoming,  "a  tool  of  consen/ative  politics"  back  in  1983.  In  1991,  Apples 
concerns  are  beginning  to  be  realised. 

As  well  as  these  constraints  the  setting  up  of  language  units  within  primary  schools  is  fraught 
with  additional  difficulties.  With  the  government's  intention  to  fund  schools  at  a  minimum  level 
there  woni  be  sufficient  funds  to  support  existing  programmes,  and  I  believe  that  not  many 
schools  will  choose  to  spend  on  a  Maori  language  programme.  Even  though  the  language 
programme  coukJ  be  justified  on  equity  grounds  (i.e.  biculturalism  in  education  is  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  access  to  educational  resources.  It  is  a  Treaty  issue  and  a  pnncipal  equity  issue 
in  education)  rt  would  be  at  the  expense  of  other  programmes  within  the  school.  Couple  this 
with  de-zoning  and  there  exists  the  possibility  of  \vhite  flight*^  where  parents  may  choose 
another  school  which  doesn't  •'waste*'  its  resources  on  "that  Maori  stuff!"  This  could  have 
serious  consequencies  for  the  viability  of  schools. 

So  although  Picot  suggested  that  Maori  would  "have  considerably  more  scope"  to  influence 
education  through  the  creation  of  charters  which  reflect  their  needs,"  in  practice  this  has  not 


happened.  The  democratic  process  has  defeated,  and  will  continue  to  defeat,  minority  Maori 
interests,  and  foistrate  the  working  out  of  the  Treaty  partnership.  I  think  that  the  only  viable  and 
certain  means  of  meeting  Maori  aspirations  for  the  teaching  and  maintainace  of  te  reo  and  te 
tikanga  is  through  institutions  with  a  Maori  pedagogy  or  kaupapa  Maori,  that  is  Te  Kohanga  Reo 
followec:  by  Kura  Kaupapa.  With  our  support  Maori  will  overcome  the  structural  and  financial 
constraints  imposed  on  them  by  government,  and  will  not  suffer  »rom  prejudicial  attitudes,  and 
the  discriminatory  treatment  which  has  been  well  documented  by  researchers  like  Judith  Simon, 
Alison  St  George,  Courtney  Cazden  and  Marie  Clay. 


Our  role  is  to  firstly  find  out  how  best  to  support  Maori  setf-determination  in  education,  so  that  as 
Wally  Penetito  Has  said,  "Maori  chiklren  can  repossess  their  own  language  and  custom  by 
relearning  on  their  own  terms  what  it  is  that  belongs  to  them."  Secondly,  to  take  responsibility  in 
working  for  a  bicultural  education  system,  including  bicultural  programmes  in  our  own  centres 
and  schools.  Maori  are,  after  all,  already  bicultural,  some  are  bilingual.  Pakeha  and  other  taurwi 
are  the  ones  who  need  to  become  bi-  or  tri-cuitural.  And,  thirdly,  to  be  advocates  for  a  bicultural 
Aotearoa  by  working  with  parents,  policy  makers  and  politicians. 

No  reira,  kia  mau,  kia  u,  kia  kaha  ra,  ki  nga  tikanga  rua  o  Aotearoa. 
Tena  ra  koutou  katoa. 
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PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  AND  SELF-MANAGEMENT  IN  AN  ABORIGINAL  PRESCHOOL 


Dianne  Roberts 

Director-Teacher,  Minimbah  Aboriginal  Preschool,  Armidale,  NSW 


Abstract 

(a)  Objective:  The  aim  of  this  worlcshop  presentation  is  to  describe  the  practical  steps  taken,  when  an 
ail-Aboriginal  preschool  attained  self-management,  to  build  staff  confidence  and  initiative  and  to  increase 
parerrt  involvement.  Opportunity  for  questions  and  small  group  discussion  will  be  given. 

(b)  Summary  of  Content:  The  newly  appointed  Aboriginal  director  will  describe  the  nature  of  the 
preschool  community,  her  need  to  get  to  know  the  families  and  gain  their  trust,  and  her  staff  developrT*ent 
efforts.  Next  will  be  an  account  of  the  activities  which  were  planned  to  provide  scope  for  parent  involvement 
and  parent-staff  interaction,  the  outcome  being  a  shift  from  practfeal  help  to  some  feeling  of  emotional 
involvement  among  parents. 

Help  from  the  local  TAPE  college  resulted  in  the  mnning  of  a  workshop  series  designed  to  build  parents' 
awareness  and  skills  even  further,  with  the  aim  that  some  mothers  woukl  decide  to  undertake  training  for  a 
Child  Care  Certificate. 

Now  that  this  preschool  has  been  autonomous  for  more  than  four  years,  the  flow-on  benefits  will  be 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  next  steps  whfch  need  to  be  taken. 

(c)  Importance:  Some  arguments  against  parent  involvement  are  that  parents,  especially  poorly 
educated  ones,  have  nothing  to  offer,  that  only  highly  trained  people  should  be  involved  in  cuniculum,  teaching 
and  administration,  and  that  conflicts  from  the  community  will  be  introduced  into  the  preschool,  causing  dtviston 
and  disharmony. 

This  presentation  aims  to  show  that  by  involving  parents  at  an  appropriate  level,  they  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  preschool,  they  increase  their  own  knowledge,  skills  and  self-esteem  in  the  process,  and 
some  come  to  place  a  higher  value  on  the  importance  of  education  generally. 

(d)  Theme:  The  need  for  improved  parent  involvement  in  an  Aboriginal  preschool  following  from  the 
policy  change  from  outside  control  to  self -management. 

In  this  wori<shop  presentation  I  plan  to  describe  the  steps  we  have  taken  in  Minimbah  Aboriginal  Preschool 
in  country  New  South  Wales  following  the  shift  in  1987  to  self-management.  We  rww  have  an  all-Aboriginal 
staff  and  management  committee.  As  you  can  see,  I  am  the  last  person  who  coukJ  try  to  be  a  'new  broom', 
sweeping  in  quickly  with  changes  that  parents,  staff  and  chikJren  would  find  too  much  to  cope  with.  Instead, 
I  set  my  mind  on  what  I  wanted  to  achieve  in  the  long  temi.  Then  I  moved  slowly,  step  by  step,  as  each 
opportunity  came,  to  build  staff  confidence  and  initiative,  and  to  give  parents  space  to  become  involved.  They 
became  involved  not  only  on  the  management  committee  but  also  in  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  school. 

I  will  start  by  setting  the  scene  and  giving  sonne  background  information  about  the  community  where  our 
preschool  is. 

ArmkJale  is  a  rural  city  with  a  populatfon  of  21,500  people.  For  mere  than  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  an 
important  educationa!  centre,  with  boarding  schools,  a  teachers'  college  and  a  university.  Over  the  past  twenty 
years,  since  I  have  lived  there  and  worthed  in  the  Aboriginal  preschool,  the  Aboriginal  oopulatton  has  gradually 
increased  from  about  600  people  to  about  1,200  at  present. 

Most  families  live  in  govemrrient  or  privately  rented  bouses  throughout  the  town,  while  there  are  twenty-four 
households  on  the  small  Resen/e  on  the  edge  of  the  town  where  the  preschool  is  tocated. 

At  present  there  are  only  four  people  in  regular  employment  from  these  twenty-four  Resen^e  households. 
Educatwnal  achievement  is  still  very  tow  arTK)ng  these  Resen/e  people,  though  it  is  gradually  improving  among 
town'  families. 
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The  young  parents  of  our  preschoolers  at  the  present  time  were  among  the  first  children  to  attend  the 
preschool  in  its  earty  days.  Minimbah  Aboriginal  Preschool  was  started  in  1963,  run  by  the  Save  the  Childreri 
Fund  with  a  non-Aboriginal  director.  Under  the  present  government  policy  of  self-management  the  preschool 
was  handed  over  to  a  local  management  committee  of  Aboriginal  parents  in  1987.  when  I  had  completed  by 
Diploma  in  Teaching  and  was  appointed  the  first  Aboriginal  director. 

The  present  enrolment  at  the  preschool  is  60  children,  including  five  non-Aboriginal  children.  There  are  10 
Aboriginal  staff  members,  most  of  whom  are  emptoyed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  children  who  are  sent  to  our  preschool  are  taking  their  first  steps  outside  of  their  families  into  the  wider 
community.  1  felt  that  my  first  task  was  to  buikl  the  parents'  trust  in  me.  as  an  Aboriginal  person  taking  on  the 
full  responsibility  of  running  the  preschool.  I  then  set  out.  in  a  very  subtle  way,  to  design  activities  for  parents 
that  wouW  raise  their  awareness  and  make  the  chiWren's  adjustment  to  preschool  smooth  and  easy. 

At  first  I  was  blinded  by  blocks  and  hindrances  met  by  eariier  teac'-.ers  and  others  worthing  in  the  school.  I 
had  to  start  from  'square  one'  by  sitting  and  thinking:  'What  would  happen  if  I  fail,  as  an  Aboriginal  person?' 
1  then  realized  that  I  faced  a  challenge.  Although  I  had  worked  in  the  preschool  as  an  assistant  for  eighteen 
years  it  was  a  new  situation  to  me  once  I  became  qualified.  My  fear:  Will  the  Aboriginal  people  accept  me? 
Will  non-Aboriginal  parents  still  send  their  chiWren  to  the  school?  I  still  felt  an  outskier  here.  I  needed  to  get 
to  know  the  people  in  the  AmnkJale  Aboriginal  community  in  a  more  active  way. 

To  get  to  know  the  people  of  the  community  1  needed  to  get  the  centre  operating  in  a  way  that  the  parents 
felt  comfortable  with  -  comfortable  about  coming  into  this  environment.  I  had  to  set  up  the  school  and  have 
the  staff  worthing  as  a  team.  This  had  been  my  vision  for  many  years.  1  wanted  to  move  from: 
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Another  shift  I  wanted  to  make  was  from  a  vertical  hierarchical  stmcture  where  the  Director  took  all  of  the 
responsibility  to  a  horizontal  partfcipatory  structure  where  responsibilities  were  delegated  and  shared.  My 
method  was  to  ask  every  person  who  worths  in  this  centre  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  teaching  or  other 
duties  and  tasks.  I  often  stressed  to  staff  that  I'd  always  be  there  and  available,  for  advfce.  I  also  realized 
that  because  I  am  a  Koori  (Aboriginal),  I  knew  and  understood  what  was  happening  in  the  community,  for 
example,  conceming  factksnal  problems.  I  knew,  too,  how  my  people  operate  and  manipulate. 

This  in  turn  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  parents  that  if  there  is  a  problem  with  a  staff  member,  please 
come  and  discuss  the  matter  with  me.  The  hardest  thing  I  had  to  explain  to  parents  was  that  1  had  no  control 
over,  or  responsibility  for,  staff  members  outside  of  worthing  hours.  (Mission  managers  in  eariier  times  had 
control  over  people  twenty-four  hours  a  day.) 

Once  the  staff  knew  we  were  operating  as  a  team,  then  this  team  effort  led  to  a  freeing  up  of  staff  and  a 
welcoming  to  anyone  who  came  to  the  preschooL 

My  next  aim  was  to  get  parents  into  the  school,  bypassing  any  problem  that  existed  between  parents  and  staff 
members  that  originated  outsWe  the  school.  Any  outskie  differences  between  staff  members  had  to  be  left 
'outside  the  door*.  Making '  )is  clear  from  the  beginning  avoided  any  problems  later.  1  needed  to  be  both  timi 
and  understanding. 
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At  the  start  of  each  term,  at  our  first  staff  meeting,  the  importance  of  teamwork  was  stressed.  Kinship  loyalties 
are  still  a  big  reality  and  staff  members  have  leamed  to  sidestep  conflicts  arxl  help  each  other  out  when  an 
awkward  situation  arises  over  welcoming  someone  into  the  school. 

When  I  felt  it  was  the  right  time  that  parents  would  feel  welcomed  into  the  school,  I  started  thinking  about  new 
programs  or  activities  that  would  be  suitable  for  our  centre. 

What  was  going  to  be  beneficial  to  these  parents  and  other  relatives?  I  knew  that  older  relatives  want  the  best 
for  their  children  and  grandchildren,  so  by  getting  their  interest,  they  would  pass  it  on  to  the  next  generation 
of  young  parents.  I  believed  that  the  tocal  adults  had  every  minute  of  the  day  available  to  participate  in 
programs,  to  come  to  the  school,  to  do  things  that  I  was  interested  in.  It  came  as  a  big  shock  to  me  to  realize, 
when  I  started  out  planning  the  time,  that  these  parents  already  had  their  agenda  set  out  for  the  whole  day 
while  their  children  were  away  at  preschool:  time  for  going  down  town  ...  for  playing  bingo  ...  for  playing 
cards  .  . .  their  social  activities  were  just  as  important  to  them  as  setting  up  a  program  within  the  school 
environment  was  impc.iant  to  me.  The  first  thought  in  my  planning  was  to  design  something  that  wouklnl 
clash  with  their  social/leisure  activities. 

The  next  step  was  to  an-ange  a  social  function,  at  night.  This  was  the  children's  Christmss  play  performance. 
I  decided  to  hold  this  away  from  the  centre  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  nrwst  Aboriginal  people  still 
perceived  schools  in  a  negative  way. 

Previously  the  preschool  had  always  provided  the  costumes  for  the  Christmas  play.  I  decided  to  send  a  note 
home  to  the  parsnts  asking  each  parent  to  design  their  child's  costume,  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  quite 
a  few  of  these  parents  would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  materials  for  their  costumes.  I  then  invited  parents 
to  come  in  and  use  the  preschool  equipment:  cardboard,  scissors,  textas,  staplers  etc.  So  without  them 
realizing  it,  several  of  the  parents  came  and  asked  myself  and  the  other  teachers  for  advrce  on  how  to  make 
the  costumes.  There  were  only  a  few  parents  who  used  the  preschool  equipment,  but  all  parents  on  the  night 
of  the  play  had  costumes  made  for  their  chikJren. 

I  was  astounded,  as  were  other  members  of  staff,  to  see  how  skilful  and  creative  these  parents  were.  Many 
comments  related  to  the  mending  of  the  breakdown  between  the  home  and  the  school  environments  that  had 
occurred.  Teachers  were  saying,  1sn1  that  a  delightful  star! . .  .'  Parents  were  standing  there  feeling  very, 
very  proud. 

On  the  night  of  the  play  at  least  one  representative  from  each  family  in  the  school  came  to  the  performance. 
Parents  were  talking  openly  to  all  members  of  staff.  I  introduced  all  members  of  staff  to  the  parents  and 
explained  whk^h  group  each  person  woukJ  be  teaching  in  the  following  year. 

After  that  night  I  felt  that  the  bamer  between  the  parents  and  the  preschool  had  become  a  bit  lower,  and  that 
I  would  still  have  to  work  very  carefully  to  buikJ  more  confklence  in  both  the  parents  and  the  staff. 

Meeting  mothers  down  the  street  later  was  my  ideal  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  costumes  that  they  had 
made.  *Who  did  you  get  to  make  that  magnifrcent  angel  costume?'  I  asked  one  mother.  'Oh,  I  made  it',  came 
the  shy  reply.  Out  came  the  further  information  from  this  mother  that  she  had  a  sewing  machine  at  home,  so 
I  started  to  think  about  what  sewing  we  needed  at  school.  The  first  things  were  table  ctoths.  Aprons  needed 
to  be  mended.  Curtains  were  needed  for  the  dollies'  comer.  This  young  mother  then  came  out  to  the  school 
and  measured  up  for  six  small  table  cloths  which  she  made  at  home,  brought  back  to  school  and  enjoyed 
seeing  the  children  eating  from  the  ctoth-covered  tables.  Her  chiki  boasted  about  Swhat  my  Mummy  made'. 
The  sewing  was  one  means  of  getting  that  mother  and  several  others  involved.  They  were  also  able  to  repair 
some  broken  toys. 

Following  from  the  Christmas  play,  another  mother  offered  to  knit  a  children's  cardigan  in  black,  red  and  yellow 
(the  colours  of  our  Aboriginal  flag)  which  she  then  donated  to  be  raffled.  The  Mothers'  Club  provided  the 
money  to  buy  the  wool  and  they  raised  $172  from  the  raffle.  Several  other  similar  efforts  foltowed  from  this 
one. 

I  thought,  'Now  this  is  my  beginning  of  getting  parents  to  come  into  the  school.'  It  came  at  the  end  of  my  first 
year  as  Director. 
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For  the  rattle  mentioned  above  I  gave  one  of  the  mothers  the  preschool  cheque  book  to  go  and  buy  the  wool, 
stating  that  it  was  important  to  bring  back  a  receipt  so  that  it  would  be  clear  I  wasn't  robbing  their  committee 
and  that  I  was  leaving  them  the  responsibility  for  their  funds.  When  the  nrwthers  brought  the  receipt  back  to 
school  I  showed  them  how  it  was  then  pasted  onto  a  piece  of  paper  showing  the  names  of  the  parents  who 
bought  the  wool  and  the  amount  spent. 

I  have  described  this  because  to  this  day  I  have  never  once  needed  to  ask  any  parent  to  go  bad(  to  a  shop 
to  get  a  receipt.  Again  I  felt  that  some  parents  were  starting  to  feel  involved.  I  have  been  able  to  show 
parents  how  they  have  spent  $50  to  buy  drinks  and  chips  for  resale  and  have  made  only  $5  profit.  I  have 
explained  how  they  couW  look  for  cheaper  brands,  to  cut  costs  and  increase  profits.  Vn\s  has  been  very,  very 
successful  because  each  time  I  asked  parents  to  arrange  a  function  or  to  do  something,  I  always  chose 
parents  who  were  friendly  with  one  another.  Even  organizing  a  simple  raffle  has  involved  up  to  five  parents 
and  has  involved  them  in  meaningful  tasks.  I  believed  now  that  these  parents  wouW  feel  confident  in  coming 
to  the  centre  on  a  regular  basis. 

Because  there  were  four  staft  members  who  were  going  away  regulariy  to  do  their  ChiW  Care  Certificate 
course  I  now  needed  to  have  someone  worthing  tor  me  to  fill  the  gaps.  I  asked  parents  to  volunteer  their  time 
to  come  in  and  work  while  the  student  staff  members  were  away.  After  obsen/ing  the  parents  who  came  over 
several  weeks.  I  felt  that  the  job  that  they  were  doing  was  at  a  standard  where  they  were  able  to  carry  out 
tasks  and  prepare  themselves  in  a  practical  way  for  enrolling  in  the  Child  Care  Certificate  course  themselves. 
I  realized  the  need  tor  this  because  we  were  regularly  having  new  parents.  This  voluntary  help  served  as  a 
pre-orientatton  program  for  those  parents  who  decided  to  later  enrol  in  a  course. 

When  the  parents  came  into  the  school  I  found  that  I  was  spending  a  tot  of  time  telling  them  what  I  wanted 
them  to  do.  I  deckJed  then  that  I  would  plan  a  series  of  five  one-day  workshops,  on  pupil-free  days,  that  wouW 
teach  or  make  parents  aware  of  what  needed  to  be  done  in  our  centre.  I  approached  the  tocal  College  of 
Technical  and  Further  Education  through  the  Child  Care  Co-ordinator,  and  discussed  a  program  that  would 
be  suitable  for  these  parents.  I  knew  that  quite  a  few  of  them  may  have  difficulty  in  comprehending  too  much 
written  material  -  so  the  more  practical  the  program  was,  the  better  it  would  be.  For  example,  we  showed 
them  how  to  make  playdough,  how  to  set  up  a  playground  tor  the  three-year-oW  group,  or  for  the  four-year- 
olds  whose  needs  are  different. 

When  notices  were  sent  out  to  the  parents  I  cleariy  stated  that  there  would  not  be  very  much  written  woriv. 
In  discussing  it  with  the  TAFE  lecturer,  we  decided  that  we  were  going  to  use  gross  motor  skills  and  would 
also  work  on  language  devetopment.  We  woukf  use  only  a  limited  number  of  fomial  torms  so  that  we  woukJ 
not  frighten  parents  off.  This  strategy  seemed  necessary  and  proved  to  be  eftective. 

The  workshop  series  was  open  not  only  to  the  mothers  but  also  to  the  fathers  and  any  other  interested  family 
members.  Several  fathers  and  grandmothers  attended. 

In  one  workshop  we  demonstrated  one  role  of  a  parent  on  the  preschool's  management  committee  through 
setting  up  a  role  play.  In  discusston  with  the  'secretary'  and  'president',  the  responsibilities  of  the  treasurer 
were  described.  They  talked  about  the  jobs  that  the  treasurer  must  do  in  the  day-to-day  running  of  the 
preschool  and  in  preparing  for  each  monthly  meeting. 

For  one  workshop  we  took  parttoipants  on  an  excurston  to  Tamworth,  a  bigger  city  100  km  away,  to  visit 
another  all-Aboriginal  preschool.  One  aim  of  mine  here  was  to  provkle  the  opportunity  for  interaction  between 
staff  and  parents  by  allowing  a  couple  of  hours  for  shopping  after  the  preschool  visit. 

We  wanted  parents  and  others  to  see  a  preschool  operating  where  there  was  an  all-Aboriginal  staft.  They 
immediately  compared  the  Tamworth  preschool  with  their  own,  which  they  now  came  to  feel  was  very  good. 
The  ftow-on  was  that  for  the  first  time  they  came  to  feel  that  Minimbah  was  their  preschool,  and  something 
to  be  proud  of.  Up  until  then  I  feft  they  had  been  detached.  So  parent  involvement  was  increased  at  a  new 
and  difterent  level.  Some  emottonal  involvement  now  went  atong  with  practical  involvement. 

After  the  first  three  workshops,  people  started  to  come  in  and  work  tor  me  when  student  staft  were  away.  The 
response  to  my  requests  tor  relief  help  was  overwhelming,  and  the  wori<  was  voluntary  in  the  beginning.  TTiis 
further  suggested  to  me  that  the  level  of  involvement  had  increased  significantly.  I  didn't  have  to  detail  the 
task"  because  other  staff  were  now  open,  confident,  ready  and  able  to  use  their  initiative  to  do  this. 
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Choosing  the  relief  staff  members  relates  back  to  knowing  the  tocal  community.  When  two  pennanent  staff 
members  were  going  off  for  training  I  needed  to  choose  either  two  replacements  from  the  kx^al  Reserve  who 
were  friendly  with  one  another,  or  two  people  from  the  town. 

Our  regular  bus  helper  who  was  also  our  lee  collector  was  going  off,  so  we  now  needed  a  parent  to  act  as 
bus  helper.  Parents  had  seen  and  realized  how  careful  arxl  how  accurate  'Vema'  had  been  in  collecting  their 
money  so  they  now  knew  what  was  required  of  them  in  handling  other  people's  money.  They  now  'got  the 
message'  about  responsibility  with  money  from  the  other  side.  They  now  wanted  also  to  be  trusted.  An 
exercise  book  is  kept  in  the  bus  where  the  helper  records  the  names,  dates  and  amounts  after  opening 
envetopes  and  counting  the  money.  It  can  then  be  checked  when  handed  in  at  school. 

When  parents  saw  a  staff  member  explain  this  fee-collecting  task,  someone  not  able  to  read  and  write  came 
to  me,  quietly  and  without  embarrassment,  and  offered  to  do  an  alternative  job.  It  seemed  I  had  gained  her 
trust. 

From  the  workshop  series  !  gained  a  better  idea  of  parents'  capabilities  so  I  was  able  later  to  match  willing 
parents  with  suitable  tasks  where  they  could  experience  pride  and  success. 

At  the  later  wori<shops  we  asked  for  an  evaluation  sheet  to  be  filled  in  so  that  I  could  encourage  (or  push) 
those  I  fett  were  able  to  enrol  in  a  training  course.  People  who  couldnl  fill  out  the  evaluation  sheet  came  arxl 
asked  me  to  write  down  for  them  what  their  thoughts  and  Weas  were.  I  felt  we  had  achieved  enough  sense 
of  security  for  these  people  to  acknowledge  their  limrtatfons  and  still  want  to  contribute  their  practical  suppoil. 

There  is  a  recent  event  that  I  woukJ  like  to  include  in  this  description  of  community  input  to  our  preschool. 

For  ail  sorts  of  reasons,  quite  a  large  number  of  Aboriginal  people  appear  in  the  local  court,  usually  on  minor 
offences,  for  which  the  penalty  is  so  many  hours  of  community  servfce.  Several  months  ago  I  was  asked  to 
provide  a  community  service  placement  for  a  young  tocal  woman  who  had  been  charged  with  offensive 
behavtour,  assault  and  damaging  property.  This  was  a  big  challenge  to  me,  because  not  only  dkJ  I  have  to 
face  the  parents  of  the  chiklren  in  the  preschool  if  I  took  her,  but  also  other  families  from  the  Aboriginal 
community,  including  my  own,  who  had  all  experienced  facttonal  problems  from  this  giri  and  mennbers  of  her 
extended  family.  Other  Aboriginal  organizatfons  had  already  been  approached  and  had  refused  to  take  on 
'Julia'  (not  her  real  name). 

At  that  time  I  was  trying  to  work  out  how  to  get  the  members  of  her  faction  to  beconie  involved  by  sending 
their  chiklren  to  the  preschool.  I  wondered  how  I  coukJ  break  down  the  wall  of  misunderstanding  that 
separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Aboriginal  community.  It  seemed  that  no  matter  what  was  said  or  done, 
memt)ers  of  that  clan  took  it  the  wrong  way. 

It  only  took  me  one  day  to  decide  that !  would  give  Julia  an  opportunity.  She  then  wori<ed  eighteen  hours  a 
week  for  about  three  months  to  complete  her  se'-itence.  She  started  with  the  task  of  getting  to  know  the  staff. 
She  learned  to  carry  out  many  day-to-day  tasks  and  related  very  well  to  the  cfiiklren.  Staff  members  gradually 
acknowledged  that  Julia  was  a  nice  person. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  Julia's  own  reporting  back  to  her  parole  offtoer  was  that  she  was  a  worthwhile 
person,  a  new  discovery  to  her.  One  outcome  was  that  she  volunteered  to  go  to  a  residential  hostel  where 
an  alcohol  rehabilitation  program  is  offered.  Enrolments  from  several  families  from  that  clan  have  now 
foltowed.  This  means  that  chiklren  are  now  having  opportunities  that  they  were  missing  out  on  before.  Now 
when  1  meet  members  of  that  clan  they  always  smile  and  say  *helto',  pertiaps  riiowing  that  they  no  tonger  feel 
so  much  anger  and  rejectton. 

Over  the  years  1  have  heard  arguments  against  parent  involvement.  One  of  these  was  the  negative 
expectatton  from  some  non-Aboriginal  people  arnl  some  Aboriginal  staff  members  that  you  cannot  get 
'bibXkfellers'  to  school.  Others  thought  that  At)original  parents  had  nothing  to  offer.  My  experience  has  proved 
this  to  be  untrue. 

I  have  found  that  by  giving  parents  opportunities  and  building  their  tmst.  they  have  done  what  they  were  able 
to,  to  contribute  to  the  preschool.  My  basic  Wea  was  to  equip  these  parents  with  knowl<ihJge  and  skills  of  how 
the  wWer  system  operates  through  their  growing  understanding  and  involvernent  in  the  running  of  their 
preschool.  Some  parents  have  become  more  aware  of  the  value  of  educatton  and  have  been  able  to  assess 
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the  social  development  of  their  own  children  in  relation  to  non-Aboriginal  children  of  the  same  age,  and  in 
terms  of  their  readiness  for  school.  (I  could  begin  another  story  there  . . .) 

One  hope  that  I  have  for  the  future  is  that  when  I  retire,  another  Aboriginal  person  will  be  qualified  and  ready 
to  fill  my  position.  I  hope  there  will  be  people  qualified  for  similar  positions  in  other  Aboriginal  preschoois. 
There  is  still  some  way  to  go  for  Aboriginal  parents  in  Annidale  and  in  other  places  to  want  responsibilKy  and 
to  want  to  be  accountable  for  the  successful  management  of  our  preschoois.  Until  they  want  it,  it  woni 
happen. 
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THE  GREENLANE  EXPERIENCE 

Carol  Bolton 
Hospital  Play  Specialist,  Greeniane  Hospital 


What  We  Had  -  The  Early  Years 

Since  the  mickJIe  of  the  20th  century  there  have  t>een  enormous  changes  in  the  care  of  children  in  hospital. 
Personally  and  professionally  I  have  experienced  these  changes.  As  a  hospital  play  specialist  at  the 
Greeniane  Paediatric  Cardiology  unit  since  1979, 1  have  been  involved  in  a  unit  where  dramatic  changes  have 
occun'ed. 

In  this  unit  in  the  early  years,  for  the  nrwst  part,  families  were  able  to  provide  daily  care  for  their  children. 
However,  parents  were  accommodated  at  the  nurses'  home.  Open  visiting  by  other  members  of  the  family 
was  accepted.  In  special  situations  bedside  accommodation  for  a  parent  would  be  provided  for  children  who 
were  not  breastfed.  Parents'  beds  for  children  who  were  in  the  "nurser/"  -  birth  to  6  months  -  were  provided 
in  separate  bedrooms.  Parents  were  encouraged  to  attend  the  consultants'  rounds,  and  while  many  did  so, 
only  a  few  families  participated  as  full  n^embers  of  the  health  care  team. 

The  hospital  play  programme  had  been  initiated  by  Auckland  Playcentre  personnel  in  a  voluntary  capacity. 
Early  corresporxience  notes  that  the  original  period  was  for  a  1 2-nK)nth  period  and  after  that  time  the  Hospital 
Management  would  review  the  play  progranvne  and  the  funding  requirements.  Sessions  were  provided  for 
mornings  only. 

In  1979  when  i  joined  the  staff  cf  this  wr  rd,  play  supervisors  -  known  by  other  team  members  and  parents  as 
"play  ladies"  -  were  employed  by  the  Hospital  Management.  Both  supen^isors  worked  from  9am-1 2.30pm 
weekdays,  duing  the  sdiool  temr».  The  play  programme  was  provided  in  the  room  that  sen/ed  as  the 
playroom,  diningroom  and  parent  room.  The  play  programme  was  based  on  the  freeplay  model  influenced 
by  the  training  of  the  play  supenr^isors. 

Apart  from  a  model  medical  kit  and  a  toy  hospital,  the  programnr)6  did  not  address  the  needs  of  children  and 
their  families  in  the  hospital  to  have  preparation  for  surgery,  or  medical  treatments,  or  access  to  play 
resources,  or  information  to  assist  chikiren  in  understandir)g  what  had  happened. 

At  that  time,  we  were  just  beginning  to  have  access  to  the  overseas  literature  on  the  enK)tional  and 
developmental  needs  of  chikJren  in  hospital.  The  ward  had  a  muttidisciplinary  team  model  of  care  for  the 
health  care  professionals.  In  Robin  McKinlay's  The  Care  of  Children  in  New  Zealand  Hospitals"  she  noted 
this  team  approach  In  the  support  of  families  in  hospital  and  felt  that  this  approach  could  well  sen/e  as  a  model 
for  other  hospitals. 

However,  in  1979,  as  a  memt)er  of  this  team,  1  was  in  awe  of  the  "medical  professtonals  in  the  team"  and 
initially  partk:ipated  in  only  a  limited  way  - 1  accessed  informaton  and  answered  queries. 

The  play  supen/isor's  role,  created  in  1978  by  the  Department  of  Health  (kncwn  as  Pre-school  Activities 
Offk:ers  off  wially),  was  seen  by  other  professonals  as  providing  play  opportunities  to  keep  chikJren  under  five 
"happy"  -  this  generally  meant  not  crying.  Within  the  team,  at  that  time  I  worked  in  this  model 

Once  the  play  supen/isors  began  the  move  from  the  "play  ladies"  role  into  an  educattonal  nxxjel,  we  realised 
that  play  couU  assist  chikiren  to  further  understand  their  hospitalisation.  We  were  beginning  to  nrK)ve  to  the 
therapeutk:  model . . . 

In  1 979  the  first  national  inse^vice  course  for  staff  working  in  progrcimmes  for  young  chiWren  was  coordinated 
jointly  by  the  Children  in  Hospital  Liaison  Group  (CHLG)  and  the  Department  of  Educatton.  This  course 
supported  the  devek>pment  that  therapeutic  p  ay  programmes  were  essential  services  and  not  "the  icing  on 
the  cake"  for  chikJren.  Through  the  CHLG,  play  staff  gained  access  to  overseas  literature  on  therapeutic  play 
programmes  in  Britain  and  the  USA. 

At  this  time  we  tacked  full  understanding  of  how  our  commitnrwnt  to  a  therapeutic  nrxxjel  woukJ  Impact  on  the 
role  of  play  in  hospital,  the  skills  we  woukl  require  for  this  commitment,  and  how  this  deciston  woukl  impact 
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on  other  members  of  the  health  care  team.  K  was  fortunate  that  this  commitment  was  made  at  a  time  when 
nureing  staff  were  also  re-evaluating  their  role  in  partnership  with  families.  An  environment,  positive  tor 
creating  change,  had  been  created. 

Members  of  the  multidisciplinary  team  provided  personal  and  professional  support  for  the  play  staff  during  the 
transition  to  a  therapeutic  play  programme.  The  change  of  focus  within  the  multidisciplinary  team  was  to 
family-centred  care.  Parents  and  health  care  professionals  were  beginning  to  team  to  work  as  members  of 
the  same  team. 

In  1987,  Joseph  Williams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Therapeutic  Recreation  at  the  University  of  Southem 
Connecticut,  made  a  study  visit  to  New  Zealand.  He  challenged  the  professional  commitment  of  New  Zealand 
play  staff  and  their  professional  title  of  hospital  play  supervisors.  In  an  overview  of  therapeutic  play 
programmes  in  the  USA,  he  outlined  the  major  goals  of  these  programmes,  the  philosophy,  and  the  major 
corriponents  of  these  programmes  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  children  in  hospital: 

1 .  trained  play  specialist 

2.  equipment  and  resources 

3.  play  environments 

4.  acceptance  and  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  programmes  by  other  team  members. 

Following  his  visit,  play  staff  travelled  on  study  leave  in  Britain,  the  USA  and  Australia.  Valuable  inservice 
education  was  accessed.  This  study  leave  reinforced  our  professional  commitment  to  therapeutic  play 
programmes. 

Attendance  at  the  Association  for  the  Care  of  Children's  Health  Conference  and  the  Child  Life  Council  for  the 
past  two  years  also  provided  a  unique  opportunity  to  gain  insen/ice  in  all  aspects  of  programming  for  children 
in  hospital.  Attendance  also  provided  professional  contacts  with  other  developed  programmes. 


Developing  the  Greenlane  Model 

Accepting  that  professional  challenge  meant  evaluation  of  the  total  programme.  The  major  aims  of  a  quality 
therapeutic  play  programme  for  hospitalised  children  and  young  people  are  to: 

-  provide  a  safe  and  stimulating  play  environment; 

-  provide  a  programme  which  recognises  the  importance  of  play  for  growth  and  development; 

-  prepare  children  and  their  families  for  hospitalisation  and  procedures  so  they  may  develop  coping 
mechanisms  in  advance  of  the  experience; 

-  provide  an  opportunity  for  children  to  further  their  understanding  of  their  illness,  treatment  and  the  hospital 

environment; 

-  through  rDedical  play,  help  the  child  to  express  misconceptions  and  to  understand  his/her  illness, 
treatments  and  procedures; 

-  provide  outlets  to  express  fears,  anxieties  and  anger,  and.  with  assistance,  to  attain  resolutions; 

-  provide  activittes  that  keep  children  in  touch  with  their  home  base  as  part  of  their  support  system; 

-  support  the  involvement  of  parents  with  the  care  of  their  children  during  treatment,  and  encourage  the 
parents'  involvement  in  the  play  programnie; 

-  provide  a  play  programme  that  recognises  the  special  needs  of  siblings; 

-  provide  information  through  observations  that  is  useful  to  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  child; 

-  function  as  a  member  of  the  team  caring  for  the  child,  and  establish  a  working  reiattonship  with  all  staff 
with  whom  the  child  will  have  contact. 


What  We  Needed  -  The  Middle  Years 

Evaluatton  of  the  strengths  that  were  supportive  of  the  programme  development  show  that  there  were  six 
significant  factors: 

1.        A  muftklisciplinary  team  -  focus  from  the  team  was  moving  to  the  FAMILY-CENTRED  MODEL  OF 
CARE. 

2        Employed  play  staH  (two  0.5)  with  an  alkxjation  of  funding  for  equipment  and  resources. 
3.       Both  play  staH  members  were  committed  to  the  same  goal  -  development  of  a  therapeutic  model  play 
progranwDe. 
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4.  An  environment  supportive  of  positive  change  in  the  care  of  children  in  hospital.  Medical,  nursing, 
administrators,  other  support  services,  and  the  school  teacher  were  already  involved  in  working  as  a 
team.  The  changes  that  would  impact  on  their  services  had  a  forum  for  discussion.  Changes  to  the 
existing  ward  routines  were  able  to  be  examined,  implications  considered  in  respect  to  the  focus  of 
the  child  and  family  needs,  and  a  result  achieved  that  utilised  the  strengths  of  the  team,  and  could  be 
sustained. 

5.  Play  staff  had  access  to  the  library/infonrortion  and  support  of  the  CHLG  on  the  psychosocial  needs 
of  children  and  their  families  in  hospital.  There  was  the  opportunity  for  overseas  inservice. 

What  were  the  developments  that  needed  to  take  place  within  the  hospital  if  the  major  aims  of  a  therapeutic 
play  programme  were  to  be  achieved? 

1 .  Inservice.  Play  staff  had  to  further  develop  their  skills  to  facilitate  these  developments.  Through  the 
contact  already  outlined,  and  completion  of  a  course  on  Therapeutic  Communication  for  Children  and 
Adolescents",  staff  were  able  to  gain  valuable  inservice.  The  lack  of  appropriate  inservice  opportunities  on 
the  emottonal  and  developmental  needs  of  chiklren  is  a  significant  issue  that  must  be  addressed  in  paediatric 
health  care  In  New  Zealand. 

2.  PmfBsslonal  Identity.  Play  staff  had  to  establish  their  professional  kjentity .  both  personally  and  within 
the  health  care  and  education  systems.  It  was  importar^  to  find  a  common  name  to  identify  the  unique 
features  of  these  kind  of  programmes  and  their  professional  workers  to  ensure  clear  recognition  of  their 
purpose,  and  to  ease  communication  throughout  the  medical  fieki  when  discussing  them.  In  line  with 
developments  in  Britain  and  Australia,  the  title  HOSPITAL  PLAY  SPECIALISTS  was  selected. 

3.  Service  for  All  Children.  Programming  at  the  hospital  had  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  all  the 
children  in  the  hospital,  not  just  the  chiklren  in  the  paediatric  cardiology  ward.  (At  an  inservk:e  planning 
meeting.  13  areas  of  contact  were  Wentified  in  the  hospital  -  inpatient,  ou^atient,  service  area  such  as  Xray. 
blood  and  specific  test  clinics.)  While  it  was  not  possible  with  existing  resources,  nor  to  this  date  possible, 
planning  and  y^  ^»1y  evaluation  of  the  programmes  must  consider  this  factor.  This  need  must  stay  on  the 
agenda,  otherw^a  servk^es  for  all  children  will  not  be  on  Administration  projection  and  development  files. 

4.  Resources.  Development  of  the  specialised  play  equipment  resources  required  for  the  preparation 
programme  for  surgery  and  treatments,  as  well  as  recreational  activities  on  the  ward  for  okler  chiklren  and 
siblings. 

Resources  for  children  in  areas  other  than  paediatrk:  cardiology  need  to  be  addressed. 

In  my  travels  overseas  I  have  seen  that  Kiwi  ingenuity  has  equipped  us  well  in  the  development  of  medical 
play  equipment. 

Play  staff  were  also  faced  with  extending  their  play  resources  at  a  time  when  budgets  were  beirtg  closely 
examined. 

The  skills  as  a  resource  person  when  a  playcentre  Mum  came  to  the  fore. 

We  have  also  more  clearly  identified  what  donations  are  helpful  to  the  programme.  We  have  several  projects 
that  would  not  be  possible  without  community  support. 

The  need  for  calico  teaching  nrxxiels  to  extend  the  preoperative  pfX)gramme  is  an  example  of  creative  support: 
A  CWI  member,  wortung  as  a  volunteer  in  the  hospital,  observed  a  situation  where  a  chikl 
wanted  to  keep  one  of  the  six  dolls  that  we  had  made  ourselves  for  trie  development  of  the 
pre-operative  preparatton  programme.  She  noted  my  brief  hesitation  before  giving  the  child 
the  doll,  and  later  queried  why  I  hadn1  wanted  to  give  her  the  doll.  When  I  explained  that  it 
wasn1  a  questton  of  not  wanting  to,  but  that  in  giving  it  to  her  I  was  in  the  difficulty  that  I 
coukJnl  make  them  as  fast  as  the  chiklren  needed  them,  her  "give  me  the  pattem  and  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do'  led  to  1400  dolls. 

The  support  of  the  CWI  is  a  vital  factor  in  this  essential  programme  for  chiklren  in  hospital  in  Greenlane. 
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Development  of  the  day  stay  play  programme,  where  there  was  no  funding  in  the  setting-up  budget  for  play 
resources,  was  overcome  by  the  members  of  the  Hospital  Auxiliary  who  provided  funding  for  this  project. 

5  Understanding  and  Acceptance.  Development  within  the  hospital  of  an  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  value  to  play  to  children  in  hospital  and  the  delivery  of  play,  to  be  fully  accepted. 

In  areas  where  there  is  no  delivery,  staff  pressure  for  such  delivery  is  supportive  of  developnients  to  access 
funding  for  programming.  Interestingly,  originally  nursing  staff,  in  particular,  felt  uncomfortable  of  being  critical 
of  the  lack  of  delivery.  They  saw  the  workload  we  were  already  completing,  and  felt  that  it  was  not  appropnate 
to  press  us  "personally".  This  is  not  a  personal  issue.  Identifying  gaps  in  servkx  supports  play  staff  in  their 
advocacy  with  management  to  achieve  more  effective  services.  I  am  confident  that  In  our  department  we  are 
making  the  most  effective  utilisation  of  all  our  resources.  However,  if  discussing  my  prtorities  can  facilitate 
better  sen/ices.  1  feel  confident  to  examine  these  issues. 

A  corrponent  of  the  cardiothoracic  course  now  Is  a  module  on  "Pain  is  Everybody's  Business"  -  nursing  staff 
must  examine  the  role  of  the  hospital  play  specialist  in  relationship  to  this  statement,  observe  preoperative 
play  preparation,  and  examine  how  chiWren  utilised  this  play  preparation  when  having  surgery. 


The  1980s  -  What  We  Have 

Hospital  play  specialists  provide  play  programmes  for  chiklren  in  the  paediatric  cardiology  ward  and  the  day 
stay  surgical  unit.  A  proposal  has  been  developed  for  a  supen/ised  play  programme  in  the  ORL  adult/chikJren 
ward.  This  will  be  operatfonal  as  soon  as  the  "Before  Five"  funding  legislation  is  passed,  and  the  programme 
chartered.  Play  opportunities  are  available  in  the  three  main  outpatient  dinfcs.  Areas  where  chikJren  have 
contact  are  including  in  their  decor,  stimulation  of  interest  to  children,  and  not  just  appropriate  to  the  under 
fives  age  group.  For  example,  in  the  outpatient  cardiotogy  clinic,  the  examination  room  is  an  inskie  room. 
As  part  of  the  decor,  children  in  the  cardtotogy  ward  made  a  mural.  Using  creative  materials,  the  outsWe  was 
brought  inskje.  The  theme  of  a  pond  with  trees  covers  the  area  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  down  the  wail,  and 
mobiles  of  appropriate  birds  etc.  hang  overtiead.  Soft  toys  that  fit  the  theme  are  scattered  in  the  room. 

Hospital  play  specialists  provkle  a  conponent  of  the  health  care  of  chiWren  in  the  hospital  as  doctors,  nurses, 
social  wori<ers  and  teachers  provide  other  components. 

In  the  chiWren's  cardiac  ward,  when  chiklren  are  admitted  they  are  usually,  after  admittance,  brought  directly 
to  the  playroom  by  their  nurse.  A  period  to  give  chiklren  and  their  parents  time  to  settle  after  arrival  at  the 
hospital  has  been  found  to  help  chiklren  cope  with  the  initial  examinations  and  routines.  When  they  are 
required  to  go  to  their  rooms,  toys  from  the  playroom  go  with  the  fam^^y.  (As  part  setting-up  of  indivklual 
rooms  a  plastk;  basket  with  a  small  selection  of  activities  has  already  been  placed  in  the  bedroom.)  The 
hospital  play  specialist  or  the  school  teacher  will,  within  the  first  24  hours,  begin  with  the  chiW  making  a  record 
of  their  stay  in  hospital  In  a  hospital  diary  book.  Together  with  the  making  of  their  hospital  doll/teaching  model, 
valuable  information  on  how  the  chiW  sees  their  hospital  experience  is  gained  by  hospital  staff,  through  the 
play  specialist.  Chiklren  and  parents  also  gain  infonnatwn  on  the  hospital,  and  how  staff  see  the  family  role 
in  the  ward. 

Chiklren  are  encouraged  to  "souvenir  for  their  books.  This  provkles  visual  tools  to  help  their  friends  at  home 
understand  what  has  happened  in  their  time  in  hospital,  as  well  as  items  that  they  can  use  to  play  "hospital" 
at  home. 

Some  parents  of  babies  and  toddlers  will  make  books  for  their  chikJren  at  home,  or  for  when  their  chikJ  asks 
about  how  they  got  their  scar. 

Chiklren  will  attend  either  the  hospital  school  programme  or  the  play  and  recreation  programme  during  the 
day.  and  the  variable  for  this  will  be  the  chiWs  emottonal  wellbeing.  and  the  impact  of  their  medical  care. 
Parents  are  encouraged  to  partkrfpate  in  both  programmes.  Programme  planning  by  play  specialist  and  school 
teacher  includes  at  least  once-a-week  creative  craft  activKles  that  will  involve  chiklren  and  their  parents. 
Exciting  murals,  specific  interest  days,  themes  are  displayed  throughout  the  hospital  as  a  result  of  this 
planning. 
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Art  is  a  central  component  of  the  progranvne  in  this  ward.  Because  of  the  therapeutic  programme,  often  art 
work  has  a  medical  or  emotional  slant.  The  constant  access  to  resources  in  the  ward,  together  with  the 
teaching  of  appropriate  skills,  empowers  the  children  to  express  their  feelings.  Art  is  also  a  form  of  relaxatton, 
buikls  self-esteem,  and  can  provide  a  shift  in  focus  from  the  medical  condition. 

For  school-age  chiklren  and  tong-stay  patients,  regular  programmes  in  the  occupational  therapy  department 
are  planned.  This  allows  chikJren  and  parents  respite  from  being  constantly  in  the  ward  environment. 
"Cooking  for  Health"  Is  a  regular  Thursday  morning  activity.  Children  then  bring  back  their  -goodies"  to  share 
with  parents  and  staff,  except  hamburgers  -  there  is  no  way  these  are  shared. 

Special  events  are  celebrated  on  the  ward,  and  in  the  summer  ward  BBQs  frequently  happen.  Hospital  play 
specialists  also  coordinate  with  the  Heart  Children's  Support  Group,  the  annual  Heart  Children's  Day. 

The  weekly  team  meeting  assesses  the  delivery  of  all  sendees  to  families,  MultkJisdplinary  teamwork  is 
valued,  and  all  members  fully  parttoipate.  The  priority  of  children's  needs  for  each  day  must  be  assessed, 
taking  into  consideration  the  impact  of  their  n>edical  care  on  that  day.  There  is  need  for  flexibility  and 
understanding  of  the  strengths  within  the  health  care  team,  as  well  as  respecting  the  parents  as  the  constant 
in  the  life  of  the  child  within  the  hospital. 

Parent  bedside  accomnxxlation  is  provided  for  all  parents  who  wish  to  stay.  Alternative  accommodatton  is 
provided  at  the  staff  resWence.  A  recent  development  has  been  Te  Kainga  Atawhai  within  the  hospital  ground. 
The  development  of  this  "house  of  loving"  has  added  a  very  special  development  in  the  care  of  ai:  families. 

The  programme  provWed  in  the  inpatient  units  meets  all  the  ainr^s  of  a  therapeutic  programme.  All  children 
and  their  parents  receive  support  and  preparation  in  the  cardiology  unit  for  cardiac  surgery. 
Siblings'  needs  are  considered  in  the  daily  assessment  of  priorities  in  the  wards.  The  needs  of  these  children 
are  often  a  focus  of  the  weekly  support  meetings  between  parents,  social  wort^er  and  charge  nurse  in  the 
cardiac  unit.  Hospital  play  specialists  have  presented  sessions  for  parents  on  dealing  with  the  needs  of  these 
children.  Preparation  for  the  surgery  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  especially  when  the  child  having  surgery 
is  a  new-tx)m  baby,  is  a  priority  in  service  delivery.  It  must  be  recognised  both  in  hospital  and  in  the 
community  that  the  developmental  age  of  some  siblings  will  place  them  nrx)re  at  risk  emotionally  than  the  child 
having  surgery. 

The  programme  by  the  hospital  play  specialist  in  the  day  stay  surgica!  unit  must  recognise  the  special  needs 
of  this  unit.  Children  are  admitted  for  insertion  of  grommets.  or  miror  ear  and  nose  surgery.  Children  must 
process  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  an  amazing  amount  of  nev;  infonmation  at  a  time  of  known  stress  when 
they  are  admitted  to  day  stay  units.  In  Greenlane  they  move  quickly  through  five  different  rooms  in  this  unit. 
They  nrKjst  also  achieve  separation  from  their  parents.  They  can  often  be  "frequent"  patients,  both  at 
outpatients  and  for  surgery. 

Research  by  Quintan  and  Rutter  (1976)  and  Douglas  (1975)  shows  that  chiklren  under  five  years  of  age  who 
have  had  rTX)re  than  one  admission  of  more  than  a  week's  duration,  or  repeated  hospitalisation,  are  at  risk 
emotionally  and  devetopmentalty.  Play,  second  only  to  the  continuing  presence  of  a  parent  or  supportive 
adults,  can  minimise  the  negative  effects  of  stress. 

Chiklren  who  have  hearing  difffcutties  are  particularty  vulnerable  without  access  to  play.  Vert)al  instmcttons, 
limited  attentton  and  developmental  delays  can  add  to  the  stress  experienced  by  these  chiUren  in  hospital. 
Priority  programming  is  essential  for  these  children.  Play  is  a  cmcial  component  in  this  unit  as  a  weans  to 
reduce  stress  in  chiklren  prior  to  the  induction  of  anaesthesia.  The  play  specialist  is  also  the  parents'  support 
person  during  the  time  of  their  chikJ's  surgery.  ChikJren  and  parents  are  provkled  with  informatton,  and  the 
opportunity  to  play  through  events  to  achieve  mastery  in  advance  of  events. 

Chiklren  and  parents  wait  together  in  the  playroom  inside  the  theatre  complex,  and  adjacent  to  the  theatre. 
Before  chikJren  walk  through  with  the  nurse  to  the  operating  theatre,  they  seat  their  parents.  They  already 
know  that  this  is  where  the  nurse  will  come  as  soon  as  the  child  wakes  from  Xfieir  special  sleep.  Parents  will 
support  their  chikJren  in  the  recovery  room  as  soon  as  tlie  medical  condition  is  stable  and  the  child  has 
awareness  of  their  surroundings. 
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Evaluation  by  nursing  staff  after  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  unit,  by  a  questionnaire  to  patients,  found  that 
parents  were  ovenwhelmingly  positive  of  the  service.  Alnrx>st  all  nnentioned  \he  play  preparation's  benefit  to 
the  wellbeing  of  their  children's  recovery. 

The  Future 

Greenlane  Hospital  staff,  and  the  children  and  parents  who  come  to  hospital,  nxjst  further  develop  the 
partnership  of  health  care  that  will  give  children  a  positive  hospital  experience. 

The  coping  skills  that  children  utilise  are  life  skills  -  ones  that  can  help  them  master  other  difffculties. 

Play  programmes.  provWed  by  trained  hospital  play  specialists,  are  essential  components  of  all  chikJren's 
health  care  in  hospital. 

P  -  provides  a  normal  environment  in  the  hospital 

L  -  lessens  the  inrpact  that  chikJren  may  experience  in  hospital 

A  -  allows  a  chiW  to  work  through  strange  and  new  situations  and  develop  coping  skills 

Y  '  yieWs  RESULT. 
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Walk  into  any  children's  ward  in  New  Zealand  and  it  is  immediately  apparent  tliat  the  child's 
surroundings  and  experiences  are  very  different  from  that  of  a  child  in  his  or  her  home.  The 
hospital  environment  is  an  alien  one,  where  children's  familiar  routines  are  interrupted,  and  where 
they  are  surrounded  with  strange  -  and  often  frightening  -  people,  equipment,  sounds  and  snells. 
Newly  acquired  skills  and  behaviours  may  be  interfered  with,  and  opportunities  for  play  and 
exploration  are  severely  curtailed  or  non-existent.   Toddlers  may  be  kept  in  .their  cots  for  long 
periods  because  their  physical  safety  cannot  otherwise  be  assured.  Children  are  subjected  to  a 
number  of  new  experiences,  at  least  some  of  which  are  likely  to  be  invasive  and  painful.  They 
may  be  separated  from  the  people  who  are  familiar  and  important  to  them.  Loved  and  trusted 
adults  may  refuse  to  give  them  anything  to  eat  or  drink  and  pr  may  permit  strangers  to  perform 
procedures  which  the  child  experiences  as  distressing.  They  may  even  forcibly  restrain  the  child 
for  tliese  procedures.  Children  may  be  in  isolation,  shut  in  individual  rooms  without  toys  or 
stimulation,  or,  conversely,  they  may  be  overwhelmed  with  noise  and  activity.   They  will 
overhear  numerous  conversations,  which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  them,  and  will  see  other 
children  in  various  states  of  distress,  often  without  knowing  the  reason  for  their  distress.  They 
will  witness  a  number  of  treatment  procedures  -  IV  insertion,  nasogastric  tubes,  plaster  casts  -  and 
may  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  treatments  that  they  see  are  planned  for  them. 

There  is  now  ample  research  to  demonstrate  that  hospitalization  has  considerable  potential  to  cause 
long-lasting  emotional  damage.  C/emon,  1966;  Douglas,  1975;  Quinton  &  Rutter,  1976;  Golden, 
1983;  Thompson,  1986)  We  know  that  the  experience  of  being  in  hospital  is,  of  itself,  a  major 
stress  for  children  which  is  additional  to  the  stress  of  the  illness.   Children  respond  to  this  stress 
in  various  ways,  according  to  their  age,  their  personality  and  emotir  iial  state,  their  previous 
experience  of  hospitals  and  separation;  the  nature  of  their  illness  and  treatment;  the  environment 
they  experience  in  hospital;  and  the  attitude  of  those  caring  for  them.  (Barker,  1974;  Beuf,  1979; 
Simons,  Bradshaw  &  Silva,  1980;  Thompson  and  Stanford,  1981). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  developmental  regression  is  common,  and  that  emotional  withdrawal  may 
be  adopted  as  a  way  of  shutting  out  experiences  with  which  the  child  is  ill-equipped  to  cope. 
(Gibbons,  Martiia,  Blechar,  1985;  Thompson  &  Stanford,  1981,  pp.  18-22;  Thompson,  1986) 

We  also  know  what  we  need  to  do  to  assist  children  to  maintain  their  normal  development  and 
their  emotional  wellbeing  while  in  hospital..  We  know  that  we  can  make  changes  in  the 
environment  and  in  the  way  we  structure  the  experience  of  being  in  hospital  so  that  it  can  become 
a  positive  experience  for  the  child  and  for  the  family.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  young  child, 
the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  sure  that  the  child  has  the  support  of  someone 
important  to  them  (usually  a  parent  or  another  family  member).  If  a  familiar  person  cannot  stay 
with  the  child,  then  the  child  needs  a  "substitute"  caregiver  who  can  provide  continuity  as  far  as 
possible. 
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Next  to  the  presence  of  a  parent  or  familiar  adult,  most  studies  have  identified  access  to  play 
activities  as  the  most  significant  intervention.  Play  is  an  integral  part  of  a  child's  life.  It  may 
often  be  pleasureable,  but  it  is  not  frivolous.   In  a  strange  environment  such  as  hospital,  play  has 
a  "normalizing"  effect.   It  is  the  natural  medium  of  experience  and  conflict  resolution  for  children 
and  can  mediate  between  the  child  and  experiences  which  might  otherwise  overwhelm  them.  In 
hospital,  play  becomes  a  "lifeline"  to  the  familiar  world  of  home,  family  and  familiar  activities. 
Play  is  something  that  children  know  how  to  do,  and  know  how  to  do  well.  We  know  that  the 
provision  of  therapeutic  play  programmes  provided  by  trained  staff  makes  a  difference  to 
children's  anxiety  levels  and  to  their  understanding  of  illness  and  treatment.  (Clatworthy,  1982; 
Tliompson,  1988;  Wolfer  et  al,  1988) 

The  case  studies  that  follow  illustrate  the  experiences  of  three  children  who  have  participated  in 
the  play  programme  at  Auckland  Hospital.   The  aimr,  and  and  theoretical  and  conceptual 
framework  of  this  programme  are  described  in  some  detail  elsewhere.  (Matthews,  1991)  By  a 
coincidence,  all  three  are  boys  who  have  been  admitted  forsurgical  procedures.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  unusual  about  their  circumstances  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  unique  about  the  way 
in  which  they  have  used  play  to  cope  with  their  anxieties  associated  with  their  hospitalization  and 
treatment.   Current  staffing  levels  mean  that  only  about  one  third  of  the  children  admitted  have 
access  to  the  play  programme,  and  only  a  very  few  are  able  to  participate  in  individual  sessions 
with  a  hospital  Play  Specialist  to  prepare  them,  through  play,  for  anticipated  procedures.  We  do 
not  have  sufficient  staff  to  work  with  children  having  surgery  on  a  day-stay  basis  or  children 
receiving  treatment  or  tests  as  outpatients,  although  we  endeavour  to  do  so  if  we  receive  a  referral. 

Case  Study  (Day  Stay  surgery): 

Timothy  (3  years)  required  minor  surgery  as  a  day  stay  patiem.  However,  a  grandpareru 
had  receruly  died  in  hospital  and  his  Mum  had  been  to  hospital  for  the  birth  of  a  baby 
sister.  During  this  time,  his  sister  had  had  an  emergency  admission  and  Timothy  stayed  in 
hospital  with  his  hospitalized  sister,  a  well  sister  and  his  father.  His  parents  reported  that 
Timothy  had  refused  to  be  examined  at  outpatients'  clinic  and  was  talking  about  hospitals 
as  places  where  people  died.  They  said  he  was  so  frightened  of  hospital  that  they  could  not 
persuade  him  to  enter  the  building.  They  phoned  to  ask  for  help  in  overcoming  Timothy's 
anxiety  before  admission. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Timothy  and  his  family  (including  his  sisters)  to  come  to  the 
hospital  playroom  (which  he  could  do  without  walking  through  the  building)  'just  to  play" 
3  days  before  his  booked  admission.  Timothy's  parents  had  read  him  a  book  about 
hospitals,  but  the  storybook  child's  admission  and  treatment  were  very  different  from 
Timothy 's  situation.    When  Timothy  arrived  in  the  playroom  he  immediately  wanted  to  see 
the  toy  castle  and  soldiers  which  were  in  the  storybook  playroom!  He  was  emhusiastic  at 
the  suggestion  that  he  and  I  make  a  cardboard  castle  together.   However,  Timothy  would 
not  participate  in  medical  play  or  take  any  part  when  I  played  through  the  anaesthetic 
procedure  on  a  calico  doll.   He  was  happy  to  try  the  anaesthetic  mask  on  his  father,  but 
would  not  wear  it,  or  the  hats  and  mask,  himself. 
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While  the  paint  on  his  castle  wo?  drying,  Timothy  came  very  happily  with  me  (his  parents 
follomng)  to  the  ward  where  he  would  be,  and  I  pointed  out  the  things  that  were  most  like 
home  '  the  playroom,  his  bed,  the  kitchen,  bathroom,  etc.  His  parents  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  with  him  while  anaesthesia  was  induced  and  I  suggested  they  talk  to  the  charge  nurse  to 
ensure  that  this  was  arranged.  We  also  visited  the  ward  where  Timothy's  sister  had  been. 
Timothy's  sister  was  able  to  say  hi  to  the  nurses  who  had  looked  after  her  and  give  them  a 
thankyou  card  she'd  made. 

On  the  morning  of  Timothy 's  admission  I  met  them  in  the  ward  playroom.  Timothy  took 
me  to  his  bed  to  show  me  the  castle,  leaving  his  parems  in  the  playroom.  We  played 
through  the  theatre  procedure  with  the  hospital  Playmobil  set.  When  the  little  boy  figure 
got  to  the  operating  room  Timothy  turned  away  fi-om  the  play  and  began  playing  with  the 
toy  railway.  We  made  a  circle  of  the  track,  and  a  siding  which  headed  towards  the 
hospital.  I  dressed  in  the  theatre  hat  and  mask  and  pretended  to  be  the  doctor  waiting  for 
the  little  boy  to  come  to  hospital.  Timothy  accepted  the  suggestion  that  the  little  boy  might 
come  on  the  train  and  he  put  the  small  figure  in  a  carriage.  However,  he  took  the  train 
round  and  round  the  track,  not  up  the  siding  towards  the  hospital!   We  played  a  game  of 
the  doctor  listening  for  the  train  -  hearing  it  get  closer  and  closer,  then  hearing  it  going 
away.  Eventually  Timothy  was  able  to  bring  the  train  to  the  hospital.  We  told  the  train  to 
wait  right  outside,  ready  to  take  the  little  boy  home  again.    Timothy  was  still  reluctant  to 
participate  in  playing  through  the  anaesthetic,  but  watched  again  while  his  father  held  the 
doll  and  I  role-  played  the  doctor  giving  the  dolly  his  special  sleep  medicine  while  dolly 
had  his  operation,  and  then  waking  him  up  again. 

Post-op  I  played  briefly  again  in  the  playroom  with  Timothy  before  he  was  discharged.  He 
was  confident  and  happy,  and  his  parents  reported  that  all  had  gone  well 

Timothy  *s  age,  and  his  previous  association  of  hospitals  with  death,  with  acute  illness,  with 
separation  from  his  mother  and  with  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby,  made  him  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  potential  ill  effects  of  hospitalization.  For  his  family,  too,  their  recent  experience  of 
hospitals  had  been  of  sadness,  stress,  anxiety  and  separation.  Wisely,  his  parents  recognised  his 
vulnerability.  Timothy's  anxiety  evidenced  itself  as  avoidant  behaviour  -  his  inability  to  involve 
himself  directiy  in  medical  play  or  preparation,  and  in  his  initial  inability  to  take  the  littie  boy 
figure  to  hospital.  By  enabling  him  to  approach  the  experience  in  gradual  stages  it  became  a 
positive  one  for  the  whole  family.  Timothy  was  able  to  leam  that  there  were  many  things  in 
hospital  which  were  much  like  home  -  Uiat  his  family  would  be  with  him  and  that  there  were  fun 
things  to  do.  Given  sufficient  time,  he  was  able  to  regain  some  control  over  what  would  happen, 
to  clarify  in  what  way  his  surgery  would  be  different  from  what  had  happened  in  hospital  in  his 
previous  experience,  and  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  sequence  of  events.  We  were  also  able  to 
identify  that  the  anaesthesia  mask  was  likely  to  be  very  distressing,  and  so  to  ensure  that  his  father 
was  with  him  to  support  him  during  induction.  His  sisters,  too,  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  medical  play,  to  widen  their  understanding  of  hospitals,  and  to  leam  about  and  share  in 
Timothy's  experience. 
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Ca.se  Study  (Extended  stay  with  post-surgical  complications): 

Tommy  (6  years)  is  developmentally  delayed.  He  had  commenced  school  on  his  6th 
birthday  with  support  from  a  teacher  aide.  Only  about  three  weeks  after  commencing 
school  he  required  emergency  surgery.  Complications  developed  which  required  his 
admission  to  an  adult  Intensive  Care  unit,  where  he  stayed  for  rwo  weeks.   Tommy  had 
had  no  preparation  before  admission,  nor  had  he  had  any  play  activities  post-op.  English 
was  his  second  language.   When  I  first  made  contact  he  was  lying  very  still,  silent  and 
wide-eyed.  However,  at  the  mention  of  'playdough "  his  hand  shot  out  to  grab  it,  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  use  it  other  than  to  hold  and  squeeze. 

Between  play  sessions  Tommy  continued  to  spend  much  of  his  time  lying  still  and  silent  in 
bed.  By  the  fourth  session,  however,  he  seemed  happy  to  have  his  bed  raised  so  he  could 
play  with  dried  beans,  cars  and  trucks,  and  containers  for  pouring.   Concerns  had  been 
expressed  about  his  regression,  both  in  play  and  in  behaviour  (he  was  bedwetting,  which 
was  not  thought  to  be  a  result  of  the  surgery).  Tommy  spoke  occasionally,  but  too  quietly 
for  me  to  pick  what  he  was  saying.  His  play  was  at  the  level  of  a  toddler  -filling  and 
emptying  the  various  containers,  shaking  them,  and  banging  them  together.  His  expression 
was  sombre  and  intent. 

Other  staff  were  expressing  concern  that  Tommy  had  been  avoiding  contact,  turning  his 
head  away,  telling  them  to  go  away,  and  seemed  very  withdrawn.  The  nurses  said  they 
were  having  difficulty  in  persuading  him  even  to  sit  up  in  bed  other  than  for  very  brief 
periods.  The  schoolteacher  mentioned  that  he  had  been  very  distressed  on  the  previous  day 
when  his  drip  was  reinserted. 

At  the  next  play  session  I  brought  an  assortment  of  real  and  play  medical  equipment,  plus  a 
wistful  looking  dog  puppet  ("Pup ').  Tommy  drew  may  attention  to  the  IV  in  his  hand.  1 
said  I  guessed  it  had  hurt,  to  which  he  nodded.  I  introduced  the  Pup  to  Tommy's  gorilla 
and  suggested  that  maybe  gorilla  would  like  to  try  out  some  of  the  doctor  things.  Tommy 
smiled  when  Pup  found  it  hard  to  sit  still.  Gorilla  tried  on  the  surgical  hat  and  mask  and 
Tommy  again  drew  attention  to  his  drip.  Tasked  Tommy  if  maybe  Pup  would  need  a  drip 
too.  Tommy  thought  he  would,  and  watched  intently  as  I  inserted  it.  Tommy  would  not 
yvear  the  theatre  hat,  mask  or  gloves,  nor  would  he  help  with  insertion  of  the  drip,  but  he 
did  respond  to  my  request  for  help  in  choosing  which  of  Pup  's  hands  to  use,  and  in  helping 
with  cleaning  and  taping. 

Tommy  asked  what  other  doctor  things  I  had.  He  explored  the  bag,  finding  the  ecg  buttons 
and  sticking  them  on  Pup's  chest.  I  said  maybe  Pup  had  a  sore  tummy  and  would  need  an 
operation  to  fix  it,  like  Tommy,  to  which  he  nodded  agreement.  We  then  played  through 
the  operation.  At  this  point  Tommy  became  very  involved  and  active  in  the  play,  directing 
how  Pup  would  have  his  anaesthetic  (through  his  IV),  showing  me  correctly  with  a  biro 
where  the  opening  would  be  to  fix  Pup's  tummy  and  covered  it  with  a  dressing.  I  said 
maybe  Pup 's  operation  was  all  over  and  it  was  time  to  wake  him  up.  Tommy  hesitated, 
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then  asked  for  another  dressing  which  he  placed  over  the  first.  He  put  the  mask  on  Pup 
and  shook  him  gently  -  ''Wake  up  Pup,  wake  up  Pup\  He  removed  the  mask,  leaving  the 
ecg  buttons.  He  then  played  for  a  long  time  with  the  drip,  making  it  faster  and  slower.  As 
water  soaked  into  Pup  it  began  to  drip  out  around  the  bottom  of  the  puppet.  Tommy 
pointed  this  out  and  I  reassured  him  that  it  didn '/  matter.  He  laughed  at  the  suggestion 
that  it  looked  like  Pup  was  wetting  the  bed. 

During  the  doctors'  rounds  Tommy  became  quiet  and  tense,  clenching  his  drip  hand  ver) 
tightly  on  the  bed.  When  they  'd  gone,  I  pretended  to  talk  for  Pup  and  Tommy  made  Pup 
move.  He  took  over  the  speaking  for  Pup,  saying  "I  don't  like  the  drip,  I  don't  like  the 
drip. "  I  said  I  guessed  Pup  hoped  it  would  be  taken  out  soon,  and  Tommy  moved  Pup's 
head  up  and  down  for  "yes I  suggested  that  maybe  it  would  be  taken  out  when  Pup  was 
drinking  and  eating  well  again  and  getting  better.  Tommy  said  it  was  time  for  Pup's  drip 
to  come  out.  He  held  the  cotton  wool  and  sticky  tape  while  I  removed  the  drip,  and  after  a 
little  more  play  he  started  to  take  the  dressings  off.  I  commented  that  it  seemed  like  Pup 
was  getting  better  and  was  nearly  ready  to  go  home.  Tommy  agreed  he  was.  At  this  point 
visitors  arrived,  Tommy  greeted  them  enthusiastically  and  suddenly  got  up,  swung  his  legs 
over  the  bed  and  tried  to  walk  unaided  to  a  nearby  chair.    Tommy  and  the  visiting  child 
laughed  when  Pup  waved  goodbye  to  gorilla  and  I  took  him  "home ". 

In  every  following  play  session,  Tommy  repeated  the  operation  and  Pup  getting  better, 
each  time  adding  a  little  bit  more  to  the  game.  Each  time  Pup  got  well  and  went  home, 
and  each  play  session  was  followed  by  increased  physical  activity  on  Tommy's  pan. 

In  the  ninth  play  session,  Ton:my  played  through  the  surgery,  but  left  the  IV  lure  in  Pup's 
"arm".  At  the  ward  meeting,  staff  had  expressed  continuing  concern  about  his  reluctance 
to  eat  or  drink,  what  they  perceived  as  his  lack  of  concentration,  and  his  unwillingness  to 
do  any  school  work. 

At  the  next  session  Tommy  commented  that  Pup  still  had  his  drip.  "Pup  won't  eat". 
Tommy  said  solemnly.  He  had  had  a  blood  test  that  morning  and  repeated  this  on  a  calico 
doll.  Tommy  wouldn't  draw  a  face  on  the  doll,  so  I  drew  a  sad  one  with  tears.  Tommy 
said  the  "ows"  very  loudly  for  the  doll. 

By  the  eleventh  play  session.  Tommy  had  become  very  assertive  -  requesting  specific  items 
of  equipment.  He  again  pretended  to  do  a  blood  test,  and  insert  an  IV.  When  the  IV  was 
taken  out  Tommy  said  the  doll  would  not  need  tears  any  more  and  asked  me  to  draw  a 
happy  face  on  the  reverse  side.   He  again  wanted  to  play  operations,  but  by  this  time 
could  list  all  the  equipment  needed.  Tommy  put  the  mask  on  Pup,  and  said  for  him,  "Take 
it  off.  Take  it  off. "  His  Mum  commented  that  this  is  what  Tommy  had  said  in  the  operating 
room.  Tommy  drew  a  face  on  another  calico  doll  •  this  doll  was  Pup's  visitor.  Again  Pup 
got  completely  well.  This  time  when  Pup  had  recovered  from  the  operation  Tommy  asked  if 
Pup  could  run  round  and  play  with  his  friends.  I  said  I  was  sure  he  could,  so  Tommy 
made  Pup  dance  and  cuddle  the  visitor  doll.  Tommy  then  called  out  across  the  room  to  the 
school  teacher  that  he  was  ready  to  do  some  schoolwork.  This  play  session  absorbed  him 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  seemed  to  mark  the  end  of  his  need  to  repeatedly  play  through 
the  surgery. 
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Tommy's  vulnerability  related  to  the  emergency  nature  of  his  unexpected  admission,  with  no  time 
for  preparation,  and  the  frightening  circumstances  of  the  early  part  of  his  hospital  stay.  In 
addition,  his  developmental  delay  and  poor  language  skills  increased  the  likelihood  that  he  would 
have  misconceptions  and  anxieties  that  he  might  have  difficulty  expressing.  Tommy  responded  to 
the  stress  of  what  was  happening  by  withdrawing,  and  by  reverting  to  more  babyish  behaviour. 
Very  withdrawn  children,  who  may  seem  to  be  too  unwell  to  play,  often  respond  surprisingly 
quickly,  as  did  Tommy,  to  familiar  play  activities.  In  working  with  Tommy,  play  became  a 
"bridge"  to  form  a  relationship  of  trust  with  the  Hospital  Play  Specialist.  Playing  "for"  Tommy  in 
the  early  stages  and  reflective  listening  techniques  acknowledged  to  Tommy  that  his  feelings  of 
distress  were  acceptable  and  to  be  expected.  Role  playing  his  experience,  using  toys,  enabled  him 
to  proceed  at  his  own  pace  in.  approaching  aspects  of  his  experience  which  were  distressing. 
Through  play  he  was  able  to  reassure  himself  that  he  would  indeed  get  better,  resume  his 
friendships  and  former  activities,  and  -  most  importantly  -  go  home.  (For  a  comprehensive  guide 
to  playing  with  children  in  hospital,  see  Petrillo  and  Sanger,  1980.) 

Case  Study  (Congenital  problems  requiring  repeated  corrective  surgery): 

Stephen  (4  years)  has  had  two  operatiOTis  on  his  feet  and  other  operations  on  his  ears.  He 
has  spent  time  in  plaster  following  foot  surgery  and  again  following  a  broken  leg.  He 
walks  on  the  sides  of  his  feet  and  they  give  him  considerable  pain.  He  requires  corrective 
surgery  which  will  involve  inserting  metal  pins  and  rings  into  his  lower  legs  and  feet. 
These  pins  will  remain  for  3-4  months,  and  then  he  will  be  in  plaster  for  6-8  weeks. 

Stephen  was  referred  to  the  Hospital  Play  Specialists  by  his  orthopaedic  surgeon  because  of 
his  fear  of  doctors  and  hospitals,  and  his  refusal  to  be  examined.  His  surgeon  did  not 
consider  that  the  surgery  could  proceed  until  Stephen  was  emotionally  able  to  cope. 

At  his  first  visit  to  the  playroom  Stephen  initially  clung  to  his  Mum.  He  responded  to  a 
request  to  help  me  find  some  things  to  play  with  and  became  involved  in  setting  out  the 
train  track.  From  time  to  time  he  glanced  at  various  items  in  the  medical  play  comer,  and 
as  he  did  so  I  named  the  pieces  of  equipment  in  a  matter  of  fact  manner  and  briefly  said 
why  they  were  used.  He  didn't  approach  or  ask  any  questions.  His  train  crashed  off  the 
track.  I  wondered  if  there  were  any  people  on  the  train  -  maybe  they  were  hurt  and  would 
need  to  go  to  hospital.  Stephen  made  a  playdough  person  and  put  him  in  the  hospital  bed. 
He  was  then  easily  encouraged  to  play  with  the  hospital  playmobil,  and  commenced  to 
explore  the  medical  play  equipment.  He  found  the  rubber  anaesthesia  mask  and  wanted  to 
take  it  home  for  his  monkey.  I  suggested  he  take  the  plastic  one  instead,  and  some 
operating  theatre  hats  and  masks  for  him  and  his  sister.  At  first  he  refused  these,  but  then 
changed  his  mind  and  took  a  hat  and  mask.  He  asked  if  he  could  come  again  to  play  with 
the  train  and  the  hospital  things. 
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At  the  next  visit,  two  weeks  later,  Stephen 's  mum  commented  that  he  had  played  a  lot  at 
home  with  the  theatre  things,  Stephen  came  down  the  path  to  the  playroom  as  quickly  as 
he  was  able.  He  became  engrossed  with  water  play  with  syringes  and  tubing,  and  with  the 
IV  equipment.  He  asked  for  the  hospital  people  (the  Playmobil  Hospital  set)  and  asked  a 
lot  of  questions  about  the  uses  of  the  various  pieces  of  miniature  equipment  andJUmiture, 
and  where  they  should  go  in  the  toy  hospital  He  made  playdough  people  for  the  hospital 
and  a  playdough  monster  "to  scare  the  people  in  the  hospital**.  Suddenly  he  switched  his 
attention  to  the  sand.  He  repeatedly  buried  the  toy  cars  and  motorbikes,  pretending  to  "rev 
up "  their  engines  to  get  them  out. 

Stephen  chose  to  paint  at  the  start  of  the  next  session  -  one  of  his  paintings  was  of  a  blue 
snake-like  monster.  When  he  tired  of  this  I  suggested  he  might  like  to  play  with  the  plaster 
bandage.  He  drew  a  face  on  the  calico  dolL  His  mum  asked  if  dolly  had  a  happy  face.  I 
said  maybe  dolly  was  a  bit  worried  about  getting  plaster  on  his  feet.  Stephen  said  very 
definitely,  '^No,  he's  angry".  I  said  maybe  he  thinks  it's  just  not  fair,  and  Stephen  nodded. 
He  plastered  both  of  the  doll's  feet  with  several  layers  of  plaster  bandage,  then  immediately 
tried  to  remove  the  plaster  by  cutting  it  off  with  scissors.  I  reminded  him  to  tell  dolly  that 
the  plaster  had  to  stay  on  for  a  long  time  while  Dolly's  feet  healed.  Stephen  took  the  doll 
home,  still  with  the  plaster. 

I  had  the  toy  medical  kit  out  on  the  table  when  Stephen  arrived  for  the  fourth  session,  and 
also  had  "Pup"  (the  sad-eyed  dog  puppet)  on  the  table  dressed  in  the  doctor  s  hat  and 
stethoscope.  Stephen  commented  on  Pup 's  sad  face  and  I  said  maybe  he  was  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Stephen  took  Pup 's  blood  pressure,  listened  with  the 
stethoscope,  and  generally  played  through  the  routine  checks,  temperature  taking  etc. 
(These  were  all  procedures  with  which  Stephen  had  refused  to  comply.)  Stephen  picked  up 
the  anaesthesia  mask,  holding  it  to  Pup's  face  first,  and  then  his  own.  He  responded 
happily  to  the  suggestion  that  Pup  would  need  some  special  medicine  through  the  mask 
while  Dr  Stephen  fixed  his  feet.  Stephen  dressed  in  the  theatre  hat  and  mask  to  do  the 
"operation ",  insisting  on  doing  it  all  "by  myself.  He  then  asked  to  repeat  it  on  the  doll. 
He  drew  a  face  on  the  doll,  who  was  again  angry.  He  played  through  the  anaesthesia 
procedure,  then  proceeded  to  give  the  doll  lots  of  pink  medicine.  This  spilt  down  the  doll's 
tummy  and  Stephen  commented  that  it  looked  like  blood.  Dolly  needed  lots  of  injections, 
for  which  I  was  asked  to  say  increasingly  loud  "ouches ".  He  wanted  to  take  the  miniature 
"machines "  home,  but  his  Mum  suggested  they  could  make  some  together.  He  also  asked 
for  a  medical  kit  and  stethoscope.  For  the  remainder  of  the  session  he  played  with  two  toy 
ambulances,  putting  people  on  stretchers.  At  one  stage  he  commented  that  the  little  person 
was  dead.  Near  the  end  of  the  session  he  asked  if  it  was  time  to  go.  He  said  he  didn't 
want  to  go,  but  nevertheless  left  quite  happily,  asking  for  the  ambulances  and  Pup  for  next 
time.  This  was  the  first  session  spent  entirely  in  medical  play. 

I  had  fingerpaint  ready  at  the  start  of  the  fifth  session.  Stephen  was  a  little  reluctant  to 
toucn  it  at  first,  then  became  deeply  engrossed  in  making  swirly  patterns  and,  later,  an 
angry  face.  He  made  a  "gooby  monster"  out  of  the  fingerpaint.  We  played  at  guessing 
what  would  make  the  gooby  monster  go  away,  then  Stephen 's  fingerpaint-covered  hands 
became  the  monster  and  I  pretended  to  be  scared.  He  took  the  wooden  people  off  the 
playroom  shelf  and  played  that  they  were  stuck  in  the  fingerpaint.  All  the  figures  were 
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dying  or  dead.  He  smeared  fingerpaint  all  over  them,  and  then  put  them  in  a  bowl  of 
warm  water.  They  were  all  drowning  except  for  the  little  boy  figure.  He  incorporated  a 
miniature  swimming  pool  in  the  play  -  sometimes  the  figures  would  float  vAth  a  toy 
lifejacket,  sometimes  they  couldn't  have  the  lifejacket  and  were  drowning.  He  chose 
various  vehicles  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  people.  None  of  these  were  any  good  at 
rescuing.  I  suggested  he  could  try  the  ambulances,  and  he  accepted  this,  using  the 
stretcher  to  rescue  some  of  the  figures.  His  play  had  an  intense,  absorbed  quality  not  seen 
to  the  same  extent  in  earlier  sessions.  When  it  was  time  to  go  he  seemed  very  reluctant  to 
leave,  hiding  his  face  sadly  in  his  mum's  skirt. 

A  few  days  following  this  visit,  Stephen  had  an  appointment  with  his  surgeon.  He  chatted 
to  the  doctor,  telling  him  about  what  he'd  been  doing  in  his  play  sessions,  and  got  off  his 
mum's  knee  happily  to  lie  on  the  examination  table  while  the  doctor  examined  him  and 
checked  his  feet. 

Next  session  Stephen  told  me  that  he 'd  been  to  see  his  doctor  and  "I  didn  't  cry ".  He  again 
played  with  fingerpaint  and  with  putting  little  figures  in  the  bowl  of  water.  However,  this 
time  he  chose  "super  hero "  plastic  figures,  and  all  of  them  could  r.vim.  There  was  no 
further  talk  of  drowning,  or  of  the  need  for  life  jackets. 

Many  children,  particularly  those  bom  with  congenital  problems,  may  require  a  number  of 
hospital  admissions  and  medical  treatments  each  of  which,  individually,  may  seem  to  medical  staff 
at  the  time  to  be  relatively  "minor"  and  of  no  particular  significance.  Without  the  opportunity  to 
receive  developmentally  appropriate  preparation  and  support,  however,  such  children  commonly 
become  increasingly  distressed  and  fearful  about  even  the  simplest  procedures.  The  prospect  of 
further  surgery  may  understandably  become  very  frightening  for  them. 

Stephen's  free  play  represented  not  only  experiences  he  had  actually  had,  but  also  showed  several 
symbolic  themes  expressive  of  his  experiences.  Such  themes  are  common  in  the  play  of 
preschoolers  in  hospital  -  themes  of  helplessness,  poweriessness,  separation,  and  lack  of  control  or 
autonomy.  (Orenland,  1988;  Petrillo  and  Sanger,  1980)  His  angry  feelings  were  acknowledged. 
With  assistance  from  a  Hospital  Play  Specialist  he  was  able  to  take  control  over  the  monsters,  and 
find  more  optimistic  solutions  when  disasters  overtook  the  people  in  his  games. 

In  direct  medical  play,  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the 
procedures  and  treatments  he  had  experienced.  By  playing  at  being  the  doctor,  he  was  able  to 
become  an  active,  rather  than  a  passive  participant  and  so  regain  a  sense  of  mastery. 

Children  have  a  right  to  information  about  their  hospital  admission  and  treatment.  They  need  to 
have  this  explained  to  them  in  sensory  terms,  in  terms  of  what  they  will  see  and  feel  and  hear  and 
taste.  They  need  to  know  that  they  are  not  in  hospital  because  they  have  been  naughty,  and  they 
need  help  to  understand  that  treatment  is  not  a  punishment  but  is  to  help  them  get  better.  They 
need  to  know  which  part  of  their  body  will  be  involved  in  any  procedures  or  surgery,  and  that  the 
rest  of  their  body  will  not  be  touched.  They  need  to  know  that  nurses  and  doctors  understand  that 
they  might  be  feeling  scared,  or  anxious,  or  angry  and  that  lots  of  other  children  (and  grownups) 
feel  like  this  too.  They  need  to  know  that  it  is  okay  to  cry.  They  need  to  know  that  they  will  go 
home  again. 
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Young  children  do  not,  however,  need  a  lot  of  detailed  information  about  their  illness. 
Children's  understanding  of  illness  is  primarily  determined  by  cognitive  maturation.  Logical 
concepts,  such  as  cause  of  illness,  necessity  of  treatment  and  the  role  of  medical  personnel  are 
often  beyond  the  developmental  ability  of  the  young  child.  Understanding  becomes  more  complex 
as  the  child *s  cognitive  processes  mature  and,  therefore,  for  the  chronically  ill  child,  explanations 
must  be  repeated  at  various  developmental  levels  as  the  child  matures.  (Brewster,  1982;  Feldman 
&  Vami,  1985).  For  the  young  child,  such  explanations  can  only  be  presented  through  play. 

The  event  of  hospitalization  seriously  threatens  the  quality  of  play  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
child  may  engage  in  it.  To  discourage  or  prevent  play  is  to  impede  normal  development. 
Hospitalization  and  illness  are  stressful  enough  for  children;  we  should  not  be  doing  further  harm 
by  our  failure  to  provide  for  their  ongoing  developmental  and  emotional  needs.   There  is  no 
doubt  ihat  children  in  hospital,  if  provided  with  the  facilities  to  play  and  sufficient  support  from  a 
skilled  adult,  will  use  play  to  maintain  normal  development,  to  increase  understanding,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  self-expression  and  retention  of  a  sense  of  mastery  and  control. 

The  question  must  be  asked  as  to  what  emotional  legacy  is  left  for  the  hundreds  of  New  Zealand 
children  who  have  experiences  similar  to  those  of  Timothy,  Tommy  and  Stephen  but  who  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  through  these  experiences  in  play? 

Hospitals  cannot  claim  to  provide  quality  paediatric  healthcare  (or  even  adequate  care)  unless  they 
are  providing  appropriate  play  programmes  to  which  all  children  have  access.    No  hospital 
programme  can  be  effective  without  appropriately  trained  adults  skilled  in  assisting  the  child  to 
express  fears  and  obtain  resolution  of  these,  in  using  play  as  a  tool  for  enhanced  communication, 
and  in  preparing  children  through  play  for  medical  procedures.  For  children  to  derive  optimum 
benefit  from  hospital  play  programmes,  all  staff  caring  for  children  need  an  understanding  of 
children's  developmental  needs  and,  in  particular,  the  role  of  play  as  a  therapeutic  medium. 
(Thompson  and  Stanford,  1981) 

Sadly,  the  provision  of  play  programmes  in  New  Zealand  hospitals  has  not  been  seen  as  a  priority 
in  paediatric  care.  The  situation  has  changed  little  since  Robin  McKinlay's  address  to  the  Third 
Early  New  Zealand  Early  Childhood  Conference  in  1983.  (McKinlay,  1983)  At  that  stage  she 
recommended  "tact  and  caution"  in  the  introduction  of  changes.  Nearly  ten  years  later,  the  time  is 
overdue  to  throw  caution  to  the  winds  (though  perhaps  not  tact!).  We  know  what  is  needed.  We 
know  how  to  implement  appropriate  programmes.  It's  time  we  did  so. 
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A  THERAPEUTIC  PLAY  PROGRAMME  FOR  YOUNG  HOSPITALISED  CHILDREN 


Barbara  Matthews 
Hospital  Play  Specialist 
Director  Play  and  Recreation  Department 
Auckland  Children's  Hospital 


Introduction 


The  importance  of  play  in  the  healthy  development  of  children  is  w'^ll  recognised. 
Hospitalisation  is  a  time  of  stress  for  young  children  disorganising,  interrupting  and  inhibiting 
the  child's  ability  to  play,  (Burstein  and  Meichenbraum,  1979,  Tisca,  Hurwitz  and  Angoff, 
1970  cited  in  Thompson,  1986)  depriving  the  child  of  one  of  their  most  important  coping 
mechanisms.  A  therapeutic  hospital  play  programme  aims  to  provide  an  environment  that 
enables  the  child  to  engage  their  ability  to  play  to  help  them  cope  with  the  stress  of  being  in 
hospitall.  The  aims  of  a  Therapeutic  Play  Programme  are  outlined.  The  way  that  these  aims 
are  translated  into  play  activities  will  be  considered  and  supported  by  examples.  In  conclusion 
the  theoretical  framework  on  which  the  programme  is  based  will  be  summarised. 

Therapeutic  Play  Programmes  (TPP)  are  a  relatively  new  aspect  of  child  health  care  and 
specisJ  education  in  New  Zealand.  A  1979  study  by  Robin  McKinlay  showed  that  provision  of 
hospital  play  programmes  lagged  behind  that  of  other  countries  and  did  not  reflect  the  growing 
recognition  overseas  of  the  value  of  supervised  play  in  hospitals.  A  later  study  by  the  Health 
and  Education  Departments  (1987)  showed  litUe  improvement.  McKinlay's  study  of  New 
Zealand  hospitals  (1983)  identified  three  different  models  of  play  -  three  different  ways  that 
play  is  viewed  within  hospitals.  Play,  in  the  first  model,  is  viewed  merely  as  a  distraction  from 
the  hospital  experience.  The  aim  of  such  a  programme  is  to  keep  children  happy.  The  Hospital 
Play  Specialist's  (HPS)  role  is  largely  that  of  "mother**  substitute.  The  second  model,  the 
educational  model,  assumes  that  play  is  an  essential  tool  for  children *s  development  without 
which  hospitalised  children  are  deprived  of  necessary  conditions  for  normal  life.  Staff  have 
professional  training  but  they  are  outside  the  team  of  healthcare  givers.  The  third  model,  the 
therapeutic  model,  encompasses  both  the  other  two  models  but  adds  the  further  dimension  of 
play  as  psychotherapy.  In  this  model  play  mediates  between  the  child  and  their  hospital 
experience  aiming  to  transform  the  potentially  psychologically  harmful  experience  to  a 
challenging  experience  through  which  the  child  can  learn  and  grow.  The  HPS  is  included  as 
part  of  the  healthcare  team  caring  for  the  child.  The  TPP  is  therefore  a  preventive  mental 
health  programme  and  differs  therefore  from  Play  Therapy  which  is  intervention  for  children 
who  have  some  identified  pathology. 


FRir"  ^  "■''^  Hospital"  is  defined  as  inpatients, day-stay  patients, 
L^yj^iii     children  seen  but  not  admitted,  outpatients  and  siblings* 
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Research  indicates  that  chiidren,  of  their  own  accord,  may  use  play  to  help  cope  with  the 
stresses  accompanying  health  care  (Gilmore,  1966,  cited  in  Gaynard,  Wolfer,  Goldberger, 
Thompson,  Redbum  and  Liadley,  1990).  Few  studies  however  have  examined  the  effectiveness 
of  play  interventions  in  hospital.  Those  that  do  provide  encouraging  results.  In  1970  Lockwood 
(cited  in  Gaynard  et  al,  1990)  found  that  children  engaged  in  a  single  medical  play  session  on 
admission  had  significandy  lower  anxiety-defence  scores  after  the  session.  A  study  by 
Clatworthy  (1981)  of  114  5  to  12  years  old  children  admitted  to  a  paediatric  hospital  over  a 
four  year  period  showed  that  anxiety  levels  of  children  who  did  not  receive  therapeutic  play 
increased  during  their  hospitalisation,  whereas  there  was  no  significant  increase  in  the 
measured  anxiety  levels  of  those  children  who  did  receive  daily  30  minute  sessions  of 
therapeutic  play.  Using  a  similar  design  Peterson  and  Shigetomi  (1981,  cited  in  Gaynard  et  al 
1990)  observed  the  affect  and  interaction  of  2  -  17  year  olds  during  a  20  minute  play 
intervention.  Increase  in  both  positive  affect  and  interaction  were  observed.  However  the 
changes  observed  returned  to  baseline  in  the  post  intervention  period  suggesting  that  it  was  the 
presence  of  the  HPS  that  facilitated  the  play  and  changes  in  affect.  Finaly,  Schartz,  Albino  and 
Tedesco  (1983,  cited  in  Thompson  1986)  found  that  nondirective  play  in  tlie  presence  of  an 
adult  may  be  helpful  in  modifying  children's  upset  during  hospitalisation,  even  when  the  play 
is  unrelated  to  hospital  experience. 

Aims  of  a  Therapeutic  Play  Programme 
The  aims  of  a  TPP  (Matthews,  1987)  are:- 

1)  to  meet  the  ongoing  developmental  needs  of  individual  children. 

2)  to  assist  children  in  coping  with  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  hospital  environment. 

3)  to  increase  children's  understanding  of  their  hospitalisation  and  treatment 

4)  to  promote  a  sense  of  control,  mastery,  and  positive  self  concept;  to  allow  children  to  make 
some  impact  on  their  environment. 

5)  to  facilitate  children's  self  expression:  sharing  of  feelings,  concerns  and  their  understanding 
of  illness,  treatment  and  the  role  of  hospital  staff. 

6)  to  meet  the  child's  need  to  cope  with  separation  and  deprivation  (and/or  over  stimulation). 

These  aims  are  not  listed  in  order  of  priority.  The  importance  of  each  of  these  aims  will 
depend  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  in  terms  of  their  age,  personality,  level  of  family 
support,  extent  to  which  the  child  is  emotionally  secure,  level  of  understanding  and  coping 
mechanism,  previous  experience  of  hospital  and  illness,  the  severity  of  the  illness  and  the 
nature  of  the  treatment  required  and  the  degree  to  which  anxiety  about  the  child's  condition  is 
communicated  to  the  child.  In  implementing  these  aims  the  cultural  background  of  the  child 
must  be  considered. 
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Meeting  the  ongoing  developmental  needs  of  the  child. 

A  play  programme  that  meets  the  ongoing  developmental  meeds  of  the  child  in  hospital 
resembles  any  early  childhood  programme  with  some  subde  differences.  The  play  of 
hospitalised  children  is  inhibited  because  of  the  child *s  ill  health  and  the  hospital  environment. 
To  stimulate  play  hospitalised  children  need  to  have  an  adult  to  facilitate  play,  toys  to  play  with 
and  an  environment  in  which  the  child  feels  safe  to  play.  A  safe  playroom  in  this  sense  is  one 
where  no  treatment  will  be  carried  out.  Children  in  hospital  regress  causing  feelings  of 
confusion  and  become  frustrated  because  they  are  unable  to  complete  tasks  that  normally  they 
can  achieve.  Strong  emphasis  is  therefore  placed  on  activities  such  as  play  dough,  art  activities 
and  water  play;  activities  where  the  child  can  vary  their  level  of  functioning.  Tlie  experience  of 
being  hospitalised  bombards  children  with  unfamiliar  experiences  and  new  stimuli  much  of 
which  the  child  is  attempting  to  assimilate.  A  TPP  therefore  does  not  include  planned  teaching 
sessions  on  for  instance  colours  or  mathematical  sets.  Learning  and  maintenance  of  these  of 
these  skills  can  be  achieved  through  incidental  learning  (eg  "You  have  made  a  pig  with  the 
yellow  cutter"). 

Assisting  Children  to  Cope  With  the  Unfamiliar  Hospital  Environment. 

To  assist  children  to  cope  with  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  hospital  environment  the  HPS  may 
encourage  the  child  to  explore  the  immediate  environment  while  riding  a  bike.  Playing  a  board 
game  about  hospitals  encourages  children  to  discriminate  between  different  aspects  of  the 
hospital  experience  rather  than  seeing  and  dealing  with  it  as  an  entire  experience.  When 
landing  on  the  square  they  have  called  "Nil  Per  Mouth"  results  in  their  counter  again  going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  game  children  often  reassess  just  how  bad  not  being  able  to  eat 
was,  for  instance,  in  comparison  with  having  an  IV  inseited.  Reading  books  about  hospital, 
playing  hospital  games  and  exploration  of  the  environment  stimulate  discussion  about  the 
things  children  have  seen  and  heard. 

"That  baby  is  crying  because  the  doctor  wants  to  hurt  her/ 

or 

"That  boy  (in  traction)  is  being  tied  down. " 

Medical  play  helps  children  of  all  ages,  12  months  through  to  and  including  adolescence,  to 
become  familiar  with  u'lknown  aspects  of  their  care  and  to  learn  new  coping  strategies. 
Medical  play  is  defined  by  McCue  (1988)  as  a  form  of  play  that  always  has  as  part  of  its 
content  medical  themes  and/or  the  use  of  medical  equipment.  Medical  play  like  any  other  play 
is  freely  chosen  by  the  child.  However  it  does  differ  from  other  dramatic  play  in  that  it  may 
not  always  appear  to  be  enjoyable.  Children  involved  in  medical  play  may  become  intense  and 
aggressive.  The  role  of  adults  may  be  passive  with  the  play  being  child  directed  or  the  adult 
may  become  actively  involved  participating  in  the  play  perhaps  suggesting  an  alternative 
scenario. 

Dolly  has  to  wriggle  and  wriggle  when  she  has  a  needle....  You  and  I  could  teach 
dolly  something  different  to  do  when  she  has  her  needle. " 
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McCue  (1988)  identifies  four  different  types  of  medical  play;  role  reversal/role  rehearsal 
medical  play,  medical  fantasy  play,  indirect  medical  play  and  medical  art.  The  most  traditional 
type  of  medical  play  is  role  reversal/role  rehearsal  play  which  allows  children  to  take  on  the 
roles  of  health  care  professional  re-enacting  the  procedures  that  they  have  experienced  on 
models  such  as  their  hospital  doll.  The  child  becomes  actively  involved,  manipulating  and 
exploring  the  medical  equipment  clarifying  the  purpose  of  the  equipment 

"the  thermometer  is  to  measure  how  warm  you  are  dolly". 

Children  with  the  most  understanding  of  medical  equipment  have  been  shown  to  be  the  least 
anxious  about  medically  related  situations  (Siaw,  Stephens,  Holmes,  1986).  Medical  fantasy 
play  does  not  include  specific  medical  equipment.  Rather  it  involves  play  of  themes  associated 
indirectly  with  hospitalisation.  HPS  may  be  locked  in  jail,  the  crashed  cars  may  get  badly  hurt. 
Childrei.  engaging  in  this  form  of  play  may  progress  to  using  medical  equipment  in  role 
reversal  play  as  they  become  less  anxious.  Indirect  medical  play  includes  play  using  medical 
equipment  for  other  purposes  (such  as  using  synnges  for  dough  and  water  play)  and  play  using 
puzzles  and  games  about  hospitals  or  related  themes  (such  as  food,  separation  or  home  role 
themes).  Indirect  medical  play  can  be  useful  for  the  very  fearful,  noncommunicative  child  and 
the  very  sick  child.  Medical  art  includes  any  artwork  (painting,  collage,  box  construction  etc) 
and  gives  the  children  the  opportunity  to  express  their  understanding  of  and  psychosocial 
reaction  to  their  medical  experiences.  Art  requires  little  physical  energy  which  enhances  its 
usefulness  as  a  therapeutic  communication  with  hospitalised  children  (Clatworthy,  1981). 

Debbie  aged  ten  was  having  some  difficulty  coping  with  the  permanence  of  her  diabetes. 
She  drew  diabetes  surrounded  by  two  hands.  The  hands  represented  death  and  dying 
and  were  to  squish  the  diabetes.  Debbie  knew  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
diabetes  was  for  her  to  die.  She  didn't  want  to  die  and  she  didn't  want  to  live  with 
diabetes. 

Medical  play  is  freely  available  in  the  playroom  with  a  hospital  comer  set  up  alongside  the 
family  play  area.  Medical  play  is  also  offered  to  children  in  their  bedrooms.  C^rt  must  be 
made  by  the  HPS  to  provide  a  balance  between  medical  play  and  other  age  appropriate  play 
activities. 

Children  can  be  encouraged  to  learn  more  mature  coping  strategies  using  medical  play  in 
conjunction  wiiii  other  techniques.  A  play  programme  was  devised  for  five  year  old,  Betty, 
who  needed  five  people  to  hold  her  down  for  her  weekly  blood  tests,  to  help  her  overcome  her 
fear  of  the  needles. 

The  HPS  wrote  a  story  about  a  little  girl,  Jenny,  of  the  same  age  who  was  very  scared 
of  dogs.  The  story  told  of  Jenny's  successful  efforts  to  make  her  fears  smaller  and 
smaller  and  to  take  control  of  her  fears.  Betty  illustrated  the  book.  The  activities  in  the 
book  that  helped  Jenny  overcome  her  fears  were  discussed  and  suitable  activities  offered 
to  Betty.  Betty  made  a  collage  picture  using  syringes  and  cotton  wool  (medical  art), 
mixed  colours  using  syringes  (indirect  medical  play)  and  was  engaged  in  needle  play 
with  her  hospital  doll  (role  reversal  medical  play).  Betty  was  encouraged  to  draw  her 
fears  and  then  draw  those  fears  smaller  and  smaller.  She  was  then  taught  visualisation 
as  a  coping  technique  to  help  her  lie  still  while  the  blood  test  was  carried  out. 
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At  the  completion  of  the  programme  Betty  was  able  to  hold  out  her  arm  for  her  blood  tests. 
The  first  week  she  needed  somebody  to  hold  her  arm  to  help  keep  it  still  but  after  that  she  was 
able  to  do  it  by  herself.  The  pride  and  feelings  of  mastery  tliis  child  experienced  were  very 
apparent. 

Increasing  children's  understanding  of  their  hospitalisation  and  treatment. 

Medical  play  is  also  an  important  technique  for  increasing  children's  understanding  of  the 
reason  for  their  hospitalisation  and  treatment.  Observing  a  child  at  medical  play  gives  insight 
to  the  child's  understanding.  A  three  year  old  described  leukaemia  "as  teddy  having  jelly  beans 
up  his  nose''  (he  had  been  looking  at  the  pictures  of  blood  cells),  the  four  year  old  described 
diabetes  "as  a  spider  in  the  tummy  of  her  hospital  doll".  In  the  absence  of  an  age  appropriate 
explanation  children  draw  on  their  previous  knowledge  to  create  an  explanation  for  their 
hospitalisation,  illness  and  treatment.  Often  the  explanation  they  create  is  more  scary  than  the 
real  one. 

Kate,  a  very  active  eight  year  old,  knew  that  the  type  of  leukaemia  she  had  was  the 
more  severe  of  the  two  types.  "This  doll, "  she  raid,  "has  the  hyperactive  leukaemia;  this 
one  doesn  7.  The  doll  without  the  hyperactive  leukaemia  is  going  to  be  made  better  by 
the  doctors.  The  one  with  the  hyperactive  leukaemia  is  waiting  for  the  doctors  to  decide 
when  she  will  die. 

Using  repeated  sessions  of  medical  play  children  show  evidence  of  more  mature  cognitive 
processing.  Three  year  old  Susan  used  small  world  play  to  clarify  her  understanding  of  the 
role  of  hospital  staff  after  her  admission  to  hospital  with  severe  asthma. 

Initially  the  nurse  doll  was  the  angry  person  chasing  the  children  frightening  them.  The 
mummy  and  daddy  were  lost.  After  several  sessions  the  angry  nurse  became  the  naughty 
nurse  helping  the  children  to  find  their  parents. 

Susan  was  then  able  to  move  from  a  three  year  old's  concept  of  tlie  role  of  health  professionals 
(that  people  that  hurt  you  do  it  because  you  are  naughty  and  they  are  angry  with  you)  to  a  more 
mature  concept.  She  now  was  beginning  to  understand  that  things  or  people  that  hurt  you  can 
also  help  you. 

Special  play  preparation  programmes  have  been  developed  to  help  children  to  understand 
anticipated  procedure  such  as  blood  tests,  temperature  taking,  surgical  procedures  (from 
grommets  to  amputations)  and  treatments  (eg  radiotherapy).  Parents,  and  where  possible, 
siblings  are  involved  in  tlie  preparation.  Information  given  must  be  accurate  and  be  at  the  level 
appropriate  to  the  child's  psycho-social  development,  emphasising  the  sensations  and  feelings 
the  child  will  feel  (the  prick  will  hurt,  the  wipe  is  cold  and  stinky,  the  anaesthetic  makes  you 
feel  twirly  and  dizzy  in  the  head).  Individual  hospital  rag  dolls  are  given  to  all  children  and  are 
used  as  models  for  preparation  sessions.  A  medical  play  session  precedes  the  preparation 
giving  the  HPS  an  indication  of  the  child *s  understanding  of  and  feelings  about  the  anticipated 
procedure.  The  HPS  then  plays  through  the  procedure  actively  involving  the  child.  The  "game" 
is  repeated  adding  more  information  each  time  as  appropriate  to  the  child's  age.  Throughout 
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the  game  rcs'.iwmce  or  avoidance  by  the  child  (or  the  doll)  can  be  used  to  generate  active 
listening  statements  ("Dolly  feels  very  scared")  or  feeling  of  control  in  the  child  ("Dolly  says 
go  away,  go  away!!").  Appropriate  coping,  strategies  can  be  explored.  Preparation 
programmes  for  older  children  increasingly  rely  on  discussion,  body  outlines  and  visual  aids 
such  as  the  Zaadi  dolls.  Preparation  is  an  integrated  part  of  an  child's  individual  programme. 
The  effectiveness  of  such  programmes  is  probably  be:t  illustrated  by  the  response  of  children 
being  prepared  for  radiotherapy.  With  the  play  programme  children  having  radiotherapy  for 
treatment  of  leukaemia  and  aged  three  years  and  over  are  able  to  lie  in  the  room  on  their  own 
with  their  head  held  still  by  a  plastic  face  mask  clamped  to  the  table. 

After  the  procedure/treatment  children  are  encouraged  to  have  play  through  the  procedure 
again.  Postprocedural  medical  play  sessions  are  particularly  valuable  for  children  who  were  not 
able  to  be  prepared  for  the  procedure. 

Six  year  old  Tamati,  following  his  emergency  surgery,  spent  nine  consecutive  sessions 
playing  through  what  had  happened.  Initially  he  directed  the  HPS's  p^ay  but  with  each 
subsequent  session  Tamati  became  increasingly  involved  adding  a  little  more  of  his 
understanding  to  his  hospital  game. 

Promoting  sense  of  control,  mastery  and  positive  self-concept  and  allowing  children  to 
make  some  impact  on  their  environment. 

A  sense  of  mastery  and  control  are  associated  with  a  positive  hospital  experience  (Beuf,  1979). 
A  TPP  therefore  encourages  games  involving  self  awareness  such  as  "peek-a-boo"  and  "round 
and  round  the  tennis  court",  dressing  up  or  face  painting.  Older  children  write  messages  about 
themselves  and  their  family  or  makes  rules  such  as  "No  boys  allowed  in  this  room".  Materials 
that  allow  the  child  the  greatest  choice  and  the  least  opportunity  for  error  (sand,  water, 
playdough,  and  activities  that  maximize  the  opportunity  for  creative  and  constructive  play 
(painting,  blocks)  are  important  in  the  hospital  environment  in  which  children  are  required  to 
give  up  so  much  of  their  control.  The  escaping  into  the  world  of  their  imagination  helps 
children  cope  with  the  experience  of  being  in  hospital. 

To  help  cope  with  her  blood  tests  Betty  imagined  she  was  riding  a  brand  new  pink  bike 
around  her  neighbourhood. 

Facilitating  Children's  Self  Expression:  Sharing  of  Feelmgs,  Concerns  and  their 
Understanding  of  Illness,  Treatment  and  the  Role  of  Hospital  Staff 

Children  who  can  express  their  concerns  and  fears  are  more  likely  to  feel  the  sense  of  mastery 
and  control  that  enable  effective  information  processing  and  the  lowering  of  uncertainty  about 
hospital  procedures  and  treatment.  Much  of  the  emphasis  of  a  TPP  is  therefore  on  encouraging 
children's  self  expression.  Small  world  play  is  often  stimulated  with  a  sand  tray  and  small 
figures  and  animals  or  with  the  hospital  playmobile  sets. 
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Four  year  Jason  came  to  the  hospital  crying  "Don't  kill  me,  don't  kill  me\  Recently 
randf other  had  died  in  hospital  Initially  in  his  play  everybody  in  the  ambulance 
died  in  hospital  Gradually  less  and  less,  people  died  until  finally  he  was  able  to  share 
with  the  HPS  how  ke  missed  his  grandfather  and  how  angry  he  was  that  he  had  left 
him. 

Puppets  are  chosen  by  some  children  to  share  their  concerns. 

Four  year  old  Max  had  been  unable  to  eat  vAthout  choking.  Sometimes  he  even  stopped 
breathing.  After  his  surgery  Max  used  a  frog  puppet  tr*  work  though  his  fears  about 
eating  and  dying,  directing  the  HPS  to  make  the  puppet  choke  on  the  play  dough.  He 
would  resuscitate  the  frog  and  then  feed  him  some  more  playdough. 

Many  children  chose  to  use  art  as  a  way  of  expressing  their  feelings. 

Five  year  old  Leslie  was  dying  of  leukaemia  but  as  yet  the  family  had  been  unable  to 
discuss  it  with  the  children.  In  the  playroom  his  seven  year  old  brother  drew  a  picture 
of  himself  helping  Leslie  up  the  steep  hill.  He  then  drew  himself  walking  down  the  other 
side  alone. 

Meet  the  Child's  Need  to  Cope  with  Separation  and  Deprivation  (and/or  over 
Stimulation). 

TPPs  must  recognition  the  central  and  constant  role  of  families  in  the  development  of  children. 
Parents  are  part  of  the  programme;  they  are  encouraged  to  play  with  their  child,  to  bring  things 
from  home  and  to  share  their  concerns  about  their  child.  HPS  have  a  depth  of  understanding  in 
child  development  enables  them  to  explain  to  the  family  their  child's  reaction  to  hospitalisation 
both  during  the  hospital  stay  and  after  discharge.  HPS  provide  activities  to  keep  children  in 
touch  with  their  home  (telephones,  playdough,  family  play,  dolls  houses).  Siblings  are  actively 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  programme.  Research  suggests  psychological  upset  in  many  of 
the  siblings  of  children  with  chronic  illness  (Siemon,  1986;  Menke,  1987;  Ferari,  1987;  Carr- 
Gregg  and  White,  1987). 

Five  year  old  Lisa  was  in  the  family  play  comer  waiting  while  her  brother  had  his 
treatment.  She  looked  sad  and  anxious.  The  HPS  said  7  wonder  why  Mummy  and 
Daddy  are  taking  so  long     "Because  they  love  Luke  the  most, "  said  Lisa. 

The  experience  of  being  hospitalised  inhibits  the  child's  ability  to  play.  Their  treatment  and 
illness  often  restricts  their  mobility.  Parents  often  misinterpret  their  withdrawal  for  the  lack  of 
desire  to  play.  Stimulus  deprivation  can  be  a  reality  for  the  young  patient.  Equally  the  young 
child  can  be  overstimulated  by  the  hospital  experience.  Young  children  will  meet  more  than 
100  new  people  on  their  first  day  of  admission  to  hospital  (Grant,  1983).  Play  is  important 
because  it  is  something  familiar  in  this  strange  environment,  it  helps  maintain  the  relationships 
with  the  family  and  it  is  a  way  to  begin  relating  to  hospital  staff  that  are  caring  for  the  child. 
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Thpnrptiral  and  Conceptual  Framewnrk  of  a  Theraneutic  Hospital  Plav  Proer^snune 

From  this  discussion  of  the  aims  of  TPPs  and  their  application  it  is  possible  to  discuss  the 
conceptual  framework  on  which  TPP  are  based.  The  programme  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
TPP  can  reduce  the  stress  experienced  by  hospitalised  children  and  their  families  and  enhance 
their  abilities  to  cope  effectively  and  gain  from  potentially  stressful  situations.  The  conceptual 
framework  for  th  ^  TPP  developed  at  Auckland  Children's  Hospital  is  based  on  theoretical  and 
research  literature  related  to  child  development,  stress  information  processing  and  supportive 
relationships. 

Developmental  theory  provides  the  underlying  conceptual  framework  in  the  writing  of  the  aims 
and  their  implementation.  Theory  and  research  show  that  the  child's  developmental  stage 
affects  their  response  to  hospitalization  and  hospitalisation  can  effect  the  child's  development. 
The  programme  relies  heavily  on  Piaget's  theory  of  cognitive  development  and  Erikson's 
theory  of  personality  development. 

The  second  major  premise  is  that  it  is  desirable  for  children  experiencing  anxiety  to  cope  with 
these  feelings  (coping  model)  rather  than  displaying  fearlessness,  withdrawal  and  other 
avoidant  behaviour.  Psychological  stress  has  two  aspects;  the  event  or  stimulus  that  causes  the 
stress  and  the  individuals  response  to  the  stress.  The  programme  aims  help  with  the  response 
aspect  of  stress  by  listening  to  and  working  to  correct  misconception,  by  actively  teaching 
coping  strategies  and  giving  the  opportunity  to  increase  a  child's  understanding  of  their 
treatment  and  illness.  The  event  can  often  be  made  less  stressful  to  the  child  by  increasing  the 
understanding  of  staff  of  the  psycho-social  needs  of  the  child  and  encouraging  changes  in  the 
environment  and  case  management  that  reflect  those  needs.  Children  who  have  repeated 
experiences  of  ineffective  coping  may  develop  the  maladaptive  syndrome  of  "learned 
helplessness"  (Seligman,  1975).  Effective  coping  caii  be  linked  with  the  concepts  of  "mastery" 
(Freud,  1966)  or  "effectance"  (Bandura,  1977).  Children  who  experience  a  sense  of  mastery 
and  competence  in  hospital  theoretically  will  be  able  to  generalise  these  feelings  of  competence 
to  future  stressful  events.  Rotter's  concept  of  locus  of  control  (1954)  is  helpful  in  assessing  a 
child's  belief  in  her  competence  in  coping  with  the  stress  of  hospitalisation. 

The  third  major  premise  is  that  children  can  process  information  when  in  a  stressful  situation 
and  that  play  has  a  crucial  role  in  the  processing  of  this  information.  Play  allows  children  to 
process  information  at  their  own  pace,  to  create  and  play  through,  repeatedly,  situations  that 
may  be  of  particular  concern.  Observation  of  children  at  play  allows  for  the  monitoring  of 
children's  understanding,  any  misconceptions  held  and  areas  that  the  child  may  be  avoiding. 

Underlying  and  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  above  is  the  role  of  a  supportive 
relationship  between  the  HPS  and  the  child  and  family.  A  supportive  relationship  is 
characterized  by  advocacy,  mutual  trust  and  open  two  way  communication,  a  focus  on  copmg 
and  competence,  a  developmental  perspective  and  a  family  centred  approach. 
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The  components  of  the  conceptual  framework  are  interactive.  The  processing  of  information 
depends  on  the  child  feeling  competent  and  masterful;  feelings  of  competence  can  result  from 
successfully  coping  with  the  stress  of  hospitali^tion.  Coping  strategies  depend  on  having  some 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  what  is  happening.  Play  and  the  supportive  relationship  with 
the  HPS  are  the  key  and  underlying  features  of  this  individualized,  interactive  approach  to  the 
provision  of  a  therapeutic  play  programme  for  hospitalised  children. 
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MEDICAL  PLAY  IN  AN  EART.Y  CHILDHOOD  CENTRE 


Barbara  Matthews 
Hospital  Play  Specialist 
Director,  Play  and  Recreation  Department 
Auckland  Children's  Hospital 
September  1991 


Medical  play  is  defined  as  the  child's  use  of  their  ability  to  play  through  their  experience  of 
illness  and/or  medical  intervention  in  order  to  increase  their  understanding,  to  express  feelings 
and  misconceptions  and  to  develop  more  mature  coping  mechanisms.  Medical  play  is  a  form  of 
play  that  always  has  as  part  of  its  content  medical  tliemes  and/or  the  use  of  medical  equipment 
(McCue,  1988). 

The  most  traditional  form  of  medical  play  is  dramatic  or  role 

rehearsal/  role  reversal  medical  play.  In  this  play  children  take  on  the  roles  of  health  care 
professionals  and  re-enact  medical  events  on  dolls,  puppets,  their  playmates,  teacher  or  family. 
The  play  may  be  reaUstic  or  full  of  fantasy.  Children  play  through  events  tliey  have 
experienced  and  that  preoccupy  them.  This  type  of  play  may  be  offered  to  children  before  a 
visit  to  hospital,  the  doctor  or  the  dentist.  There  is  some  evidence  that  children  who  play  with 
hospital  related  toys  before  medical  intervention  are  less  anxious  and  distressed  after  the 
treatment  than  children  who  avoid  such  toys  (Burstein  &  Meichen-baum,  1979,  cited  in 
McCue,  1988). 

It  is  important  not  to  confuse  medical  play  with  play  preparation.  Play  preparation  prepares  a 
child  for  a  specific  treatment,  examination  or  surgery.  When  an  adult  attempts  to  prepare  a 
child  psychologically  for  a  medical  event  by  playing  through  the  event  for  the  chUd  and/or 
familiarizing  a  child  with  medical  equipment,  learning  may  occur  but  not  necessarily  play. 
Play  preparation  uses  the  child's  ability  and  interest  in  play  and  imposes  on  the  child  an  adult's 
agenda.  Preparation  of  a  child  for  an  anticipated  medical  event  should  not  be  undertaken 
lightly.  Considerable  knowledge  of  the  cognitive  and  emotional  processes  involved  and  the 
details  of  the  medical  event  are  essential. 

Children  do  not  necessaiily  need  medical  equipment  to  become  involved  in  i.iedical  play.  Any 
equipment  used  for  fantasy  and  dramatic  play  will  be  used  to  support  playing  through  a 
medical  theme.  Blocks,  dolls  houses,  cars  trucks,  plastic  animals  may  be  given  roles  in  a 
medical  play  scenario.  A  piece  of  jig  saw  maybe  the  medicine  bottle,  the  block  an  ambulance, 
the  plastic  animals  may  be  the  patients.  This  is  called  medical  fantasy  play.  A  third  type  of 
medical  play,  indirect  medical  play,  does  not  involve  role  play  or  fantasy  but  includes  use  of 
equipment  such  as  jigsaws  depicting  interaction  with  a  nurse  or  doctor.  A  child  who  has  an  IV 
during  a  reccent  hospitalisation  may  spend  a  lot  of  time  playing  with  tubes  in  the  water  play 
trough.  Medical  art  is  the  fourth  type  of  play  activity.  Painting,  drawing,  collage  or  three 
dimensional  creations  give  children  the  opportunity  to  express  their  feelings  and/or 
understanding  of  their  medical  experiences. 
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As  with  any  other  form  of  play,  medical  play  must  be  freely  chosen  by  the  child  and  reflect  ^he 
child's  needs  and  pace.  Unlike  other  sorts  of  play  however,  children  may  not  enjoy  medical 
play.  They  may  become  iingry,  upset  or  aggressive.  To  meet  the  child's  needs  medical  play 
equipment  offered  must  reflect  the  child's  previous  experience.  Such  an  experience  is  most 
likely  to  have  been  a  trip  to  the  family  doctor  or  health  care  in  the  home  eg  temperature  taking, 
having  medications,  applying  band-aids.  To  encourage  such  play  Early  Childhood  Centres  need 
a  medical  kit  such  as  the  Fisher  Price  Medical  Kit,  band-aids,  cotton  wool,  bandages  and  a 
realistic  stethoscope.  The  provision  of  the  less  realistic  Fisher  Price  Medical  Kit  is  important. 
For  some  children  medical  intervention  will  have  been  a  distressing  event.  To  be  able  to 
approach  the  experience  through  play  these  children  may  need  to  begin  with  indirect  medical 
play  or  fantasy  medical  play,  progressing  to  role  reversal  medical  play  initially  with  play 
equipment  that  is  less  realistic.  The  provision  of  medical  play  equipment  in  the  family  play 
comer  and  books  on  going  to  the  doctor  or  a  visit  to  the  hospital  is  an  important  indicator  to 
children  that  this  experience    something  that  it  is  OK  to  "talk"  about. 

Parents  and  Early  Childhood  Workers  recognise  that  medical  intervention  is  a  significant 
experience  in  the  life  of  a  young  child.  Many  therefore  feel  a  need  to  support  and  protect  the 
child  by  becoming  involved  in  promoting  medical  play  and  in  actively  teaching  well  children 
about  a  possible  hospital  experience.  They  may  consider  it  important  to  teach  children  about 
what  it  would  be  like  to  have  a  broken  arm  or  an  operation  just  in  case  the  child  should  have 
this  experience.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  preparation  is  that  information  be 
accurate.  It  is  not  possible  for  Early  Childhood  Workers  to  be  accurate  about  an  unanticipated 
and  unplanned  experience.  The  preparation  of  children  for  the  medical  intervention  they  may 
never  experience  also  raises  issues  about  what  the  child  is  learning,  and  the  role  of  the  adult  in 
medical  play  in  an  Early  Childhood  setting. 


To  actively  organise  a  medical  play  session  rather  than  follow  up  issues  raised  by  the  children 
ignores  the  unique  interpretation  of  young  children.  No  two  preschoolers  will  have  the  same 
understanding  of  the  experience  of  visiting  the  doctor.  Further  more  the  opportunity  for 
children  to  express  their  concerns  and  any  misconceptions  may  be  lost.  Any  information  that  is 
given  to  children  will  be  assimilated  into  previous  misconceptions.  To  actively  organise  a 
medical  play  session  rather  than  support  child  initiated  play  also  raises  the  issue  of  control. 
Control  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the  child  in  a  medical  setting.  The  loss  of  control  is 
associated  with  stress,  preventing  self-expression  and  learning.  It  is  important  therefore  that 
medical  play  return  to  the  child  the  feeling  of  being  in  control  and  a  sense  of  mastery.  The 
initiation  of  medical  play  by  adults  removes  the  control  from  the  child.  The  more  control  the 
adult  assumes  in  medical  play  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  child  will  be  forced  to  confront 
anxiety  arousing  issues  wit^  out  resolution. 
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The  role  of  the  adult  in  medical  play  is  very  important  and  can  be  seen  as:- 

n  Providing  an  environment  that  facilitates  the  child's  involvement  in  medical  play  by 
reflecting  Ure  children's  experience.  Those  children  who  have  more  extensive 
experience  will  improvise  -  a  straw  may  be  used  as  a  synnge. 


2^  Providing  a  level  of  supervision  while  children  are  involved  in  medical  p  ay  that 
acknowledges  that  young  children's  cognitive  immaturity  and  limited  coping  skills  make 
them  vulnerable  to  misconceptions,  fears  and  to  being  overwhelmed  by  medical 
intervention. 

3)  Observing  the  children  engaged  in  medical  play  so  that  their  level  of  understanding 
and  any  fears  and  misconceptions  can  be  assessed.  Having  heard  a  child  express  a 
misconception  or  fear  the  adult  role  is  to  challenge  the  misconception  and  to  help  Uie 
children  attain  resoluUon  to  their  fears.  "Dolly  is  maybe  worried  the  doctor  rook  all  her 
tlZ  I  wonder  if  dolly  knows  that  all  her  fingers  have  blood  in."  Older  children  may 
welcome  the  information  that  their  bodies  make  new  blood.  Young  children  are  pre- 
occupied by  events  that  are  not  understood  or  that  challenge  previously  acquired 
information.  In  responding  to  this  need,  adults  can  support  the  child  to  gradually 
develop  a  more  mature  understanding  of  their  body. 

4)  Accepting  and  acknowledging  the  child's  feeling  about  the  medical  i^t^.^^'?^":  ^/j^^ 
very  tempting  to  say  to  the  child  "Isn't  dolly  good  having  her  medicine  .  This  nfers 
that  any  child  who  does  not  like  their  medicine  is  naughty.  It  is  more  appropnate  to  ask 
the  child  if  dolly  thinks  the  medicine  is  nice  or  yukky.  If  it  is  yukky  it  would  s^m 
realistic  that  the  doll  would  resist  having  medicine.  Having  control  over  giving  the  doll 
medicine  will  often  mean  the  child  has  less  need  to  take  control  when  they  are  required 
to  take  medication.  To  insist  that  teddy  does  not  cry  while  having  an  injecUon  is  o 
inform  the  child  that  expression  of  feeling  is  not  part  of  health  care.  A  common  adult 
fear  is  that  by  discussing  such  feelings  they  will  impose  on  the  child  or  create  a  f^  m 
the  child  that  was  not  there.  This  is  not  the  experience  of  those  workmg  with  chi  dren 
in  hospital.  Children  are  comfortable  correcting  adults  when  they  are  wrong.  Dolly  is 
not  scared.  He  will  miss  Play  School." 

5)  Having  a  knowledge  of  children's  understanding  of  illness  and  treatment  and  how 
that  changes  with  maturity.  Preschool  children  think  they  are  unwell  because  they  axe 
naughty  or  because  their  parents  don't  love  them.  They  have  no  understonding  ofthe 
inside  of  their  bodies.  They  deal  with  what  they  can  see,  feel  and  hear  Thus 
^xZations  as  to  the  cause  of  infection  will  be  beyond  most  preschoolers 
comprehension.  Discussion  about  their  feelings  and  the  sensations  they  expenence  is  the 
beginning  of  an  increased  understanding  of  illness,  wellness  and  health  care. 
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6)  Being  available  to  redirect  children's  play  if  it  becomes  aggressive.  A  child  who  has 
had  a  recent  hospitalisation  may  have  strong  feelings  which  could  be  directed  towards 
other  children  or  adults  in  her  play.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  redirect  her  play  and 
give  a  doll  to  play  with.  Injecting  a  doll  for  instance  may  help  the  child  to  express  her 
feelings  and  ultimately  resolve  them.  Resolution  is  most  likely  to  be  attained  when  the 
child's  distress  can  be  acknowledged  and  accepted.  ("I  guess  Dolly  is  very  angry  she 
had  to  have  that  needle.") 

7)  Having  skills  that  encourage  children's  self  expression  eg  open  ended  questions, 
active  listening  skills. 


If  a  child  has  had  an  unplanned  admission  to  hospital  they  will  use  medical  play  equipment  in 
their  centre  to  play  through  the  experience,  a  sort  of  debriefing.  The  role  of  the  Early 
Childhood  Worker  is  the  same  as  above  but  the  sessions  will  probably  be  more  intense.  If  the 
child  continues  to  play  hospitals  intensely  for  more  than  4  -  6  weeks  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  parents  or  the  Early  Childhood  worker  to  ring  the  Hospital  Play  Specialist. 

In  summary  the  major  point  that  this  paper  attempts  to  make  is  that  medical  play  is  a  type  of 
play  that  should  be  available  to  children  who  need  or  desire  it.  However  because  medical  play 
relates  to  the  potentially  psychologically  stressful  experience  of  medical  intervention  the  adult 
facilitating  medical  play  has  some  special  responsibilities.  The  writer's  view  is  that 
unstructured  medical  play  is  most  beneficial  to  children  in  an  Early  Childhood  setting. 
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PREPARATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHTLD  FOR  HOSPrTALISATIQN  AND  THE  ROLE 

OF  THE  EARLY  CHH^PHOOD  TEACHER 

Barbara  Matthews 
Hospital  Play  Specialist 
Director,  Play  and  Recreation  Department 
Auckland  Children's  Hospital 

The  benefits  of  preparation  for  hospitalisation  procedures  are  undisputed  and  well  supported  by 
research.  Preparation  can  help  the  child  cope  with  stress  by  providing  information  about  the 
hospital  environment  and/or  procedures,  by  demonstrating  a  "coping"  role  model,  by  allowing 
the  child  to  rehearse  potentially  stressful  behaviours.  It  introducing  tlie  child  to  the  people  who 
will  be  looking  after  them  and  carrying  out  the  procedure.  The  benefits  of  preparation  mean 
that  the  child  will  be  more  co-operative  and  more  willing  to  return  to  hospital.  It  enables  the 
child  to  develop  and  engage  age  appropriate  coping  mechanisms.  Psychological  preparation 
acknowledges  the  child's  right  to  information.  Not  telling  the  child  about  an  anticipated 
hospital  experience  can  affect  the  trust  between  the  parent  and  child  -  trust  that  is  essential  for 
ongoing  development.  In  the  absence  of  an  explanation  children  will  create  their  own 
understanding.  This  explanation  is  usually  far  more  scary  than  the  reality. 

If  the  psychological  preparation  of  the  child  and  family  for  hospitalisation  is  to  be  effective  the 
process  must  involve  people  from  a  number  of  disciplines  from  the  time  the  admission  is  first 
discussed,  throughout  the  hospital  visit  and  for  a  period  of  time  after  the  medical  intervention. 
The  role  of  the  Early  Childhood  teacher  is  in  supporting  both  the  child  and  family  before  and 
after  the  hospital  visit. 

Parents  have  an  important  role  in  the  preparation  of  their  child  for  hospitalisation.  Parents  are 
trusted  by  the  child,  sensitive  to  the  child's  mood  and  understand  the  child's  way  of 
communicating  and  of  coping  with  stress.  However  most  parents  lack  sufficient  knowledge 
about  the  procedure  or  the  setting  to  adequately  prepare  a  child.  Even  those  that  do  have  the 
knowledge  feel  uncomfortable  about  broaching  the  subject.  Parents  often  worry  that  telling 
their  child  about  their  surgery  or  examination  will  increase  there  anxiety.  It  is  true  that  an 
understanding  may  increase  anxiety.  However  parents  may  fail  to  distinguish  between  the 
appropriate  anxiety  of  a  child  who  understands  what  will  happen  and  the  inappropriate  lack  of 
anxiety  that  results  from  little  understanding  or  from  avoidance  or  denial. 

If  a  child  in  your  centre  is  having  a  planned  admission  to  hospital  Early  Childhood  Workers 
have  an  important  role  in  supporting  the  family  so  that  the  experience  of  being  in  hospital  can 
be  a  learning  growing  experience.  It  is  very  important  that  parents  have  a  good  understanding 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  their  child  Many  families  need  encouragement  to  talk  about  their 
feelings  and  fears  and  their  understanding  of  what  will  happen.  They  will  need  encouragement 
and  support  to  ask  healthcare  givers  the  questions  necessary  to  gain  the  information  they  need. 
Families  need  information  on  how  best  they  can  prepare  their  child  for  the  experience  and  how 
their  child  may  react  to  being  hospitalised.  The  strongest  need  of  the  hospitalised  pre-schooler 
is  the  presence  of  a  consistent  caregiver.  This  can  take  some  organising  and  it  requires 
considerable  family  community  support.  Some  families  may  benefit  from  Early  Childhood 
teachers  encouraging  them  to  think  about  the  sorts  of  support  they  may  need  and  how  best  to 
go  about  getting  that  support.  Well  siblings  will  be  affected  by  the  experience  of  having  a 
brother  or  sister  hospitalised.  For  them,  support  in  their  own  environment,  maintaining  a 

O         familiar  routine  and  regular  contact  with  the  sick  sibling  are  ideal. 

sic 
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The  question  of  when  is  the  optimum  time  to  prepare  a  child  has  never  clearly  been  answered. 
The  general  rule  applied  is  that  if  the  period  of  preparation  begins  too  long  before  surgery  the 
child  will  believe  that  it  is  never  going  to  happen  or  will  elaborate  the  information  they  have 
been  given  with  tlieir  own  fantasies.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  preparation  comes  too  late  the 
child  does  not  have  time  to  assimilate  the  information  to  a  depth  that  helps  them  cope.  The 
timing  of  the  preparation  will  depend  on  the  age  and  maturity  of  the  child  -  two  or  three  days 
before  hand  for  the  child  under  three,  one  or  two  weeks  before  hand  for  older  children. 
Increasingly  hospitals  admitting  children  are  offering  preadmission  programme  for  families. 
The  most  appropriate  time  for  a  hospital  preadmission  tour  is  during  the  week  before 
hospitalisation.  Major  preparation  sessions  in  which  greater  detail  is  given  about  the  surgery  or 
procedure  is  generally  deferred  until  the  child  is  admitted  to  hospital  and  is  given  by  a  Hospital 
Play  Specialist  or  nurse.  Most  appropriately  this  occurs  the  afternoon  before  the  event. 

If  a  child  from  your  centre  is  having  a  planned  admission  to  hospital  or  out  patient  appointment 
it  is  important  that  all  the  children  in  the  centre  are  "told"  that  Sam:- 

*  is  going  to  hospital 

*  he  is  going  to  hospital  to  have  something  wrong  put  right  (eg  his  sore  tummy  fixed) 

*  or  he  is  going  for  special  tests  so  that  the  doctor  can  understand  why  he  is  unwell 

*  his  mother  and/or  father  will  go  with  him 

*  and  he  will  come  back  home  again  and  back  to  pre-school  when  he  is  well. 

This  information  can  be  presented  using  dolls  as  models.  Further  discussion  c<m  be  stimulated 
using  story  books  about  hospital.  Detailed  preparation  is  best  given  by  a  hospital  play  specialist 
or  nurse  once  the  child  is  admitted,  ideally  the  afternoon  before  the  procedure. 

Any  discussion  about  hospitalisation  must  reflect  the  child's  view  of  the  experience.  Children 
view  hospitalisation  through  very  different  eyes.  All  children  will  be  anxious  about  being 
separated  from  tlieir  parents  and  the  familiar  routines  of  home.  They  fear  the  unfamiliar  and 
the  unknown.  Otlier  fears  will  depend  on  the  age  and  developmental  level  of  the  child.  The 
egocentric  thinking  of  pre-schoolers  means  they  will  see  hospitalisation  and  treatment  as  loss  of 
parental  love  and  punishment  for  some  wrong  doing.  They  will  worry  about  bodily  injury  and 
loss  of  autonomy  and  control.  Are  they  still  themselves?  Are  these  tubes  now  a  permanent  part 
of  them?  Young  children  deal  with  what  they  can  see.  They  cannot  see  the  leg  in  the  plaster 
cast,  therefore  it  does  not  exist.  Magical  thinking  results  in  misconceptions  -  it  is  the  nebuliser 
mask  that  causes  the  asthma.  In  the  school  age  child  fears  of  pain  and  injury  are  compounded 
by  fears  of  death  and  mutilation.  Although  by  this  age  the  children  are  increasingly  able  to 
think  log:'.cally  they  are  often  unable  to  separate  the  body  part  from  its  function  eg  a 
tonsillectomy  will  mean  that  you  can't  talk.  They  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  words  that 
sound  the  same  eg  wheeze  and  wees,  souls  and  soles,  stretcher  and  stretch  her. 

Any  information  given  the  child  must  be  accurate  and  age  appropriate  with  emphasis  placed  on 
the  sensations  that  the  child  is  likely  to  experience.  Children  under  six  have  no  understanding 
of  the  insides  of  their  bodies  and  will  be  only  interested  in  what  they  will  see,  feel,  hear,  smell 
and  who  will  be  with  them.  Families  may  find  the  suggestion  of  making  a  **Hospital  Book"  for 
their  child  useful.  A  "Hospital  Book"  can  include  photo  of  home  and  then  using  a  combination 
of  text  and  words  to  outline  the  procedure  the  child  will  be  experiencing.  Books  made  either 
for  children  or  with  them  about  their  own  hospital  experience  helpful  both  before  and  after  the 
hospital  visit. 
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After  an  admission  to  hospital  the  child  will  want  to  play  through  tlie  experience  as  a  way  of 
expressing  feelings  and  to  further  understanding.  Adult  support  is  particularly  important  during 
this  period.  If  the  child  continues  to  play  hospitals  intensely  for  more  than  4  to  6  weeks  it 
\  uld  be  advisable  for  parents  or  the  teacher  to  contact  the  Hospital  Play  Specialist  or  Charge 
Nurses. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  preparing  well  children  for  the  possibility  of  a  hospital 
admission  by  organising  a  visit  for  a  group  of  children  to  tlie  local  hospital.  It  is  the  view  of 
Uie  writer  that  such  visits  are  inappropriate.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  preparation  is 
that  information  be  accurate.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  accurate  information  about  a 
unanticipated  experience.  A  trip  to  a  hospital  may  reinforce  misconceptions  about 
hospitalisation  or  create  misconceptions.  It  may  heighten  anxiety  from  previous  medical 
intervention  without  the  opportunity  for  expressing  feeling.  It  seems  more  appropriate  to 
respond  to  experiences  that  children  attending  the  centre  have  of  hospitals  and  health  care  by 
facilitating  medical  play  for  those  children  that  need  or  want  to  be  involved. 

In  summary  this  paper  presents  the  view  that  the  role  of  an  Early  Childhood  teacher  in  helping 
prepare  a  child  for  a  planned  hospital  admissions  an  important  one.  The  teacher  is  one  of  a 
number  of  professional  who  will  be  involved  in  supporting  a  family  through  this  stressful  time. 
The  teacher's  relationship  with  the  family  means  she  is  in  a  position  to  discuss  with  the  family 
their  feelings  about  and  understanding  of  the  procedure  and  encourage  the  family  to  seek 
appropriate  support  from  the  community  and  iiealth  care  providers.  Her  relationship  with  the 
child  and  her  knowledge  of  child  development  means  the  teacher  has  a  role  in  discussing  with 
the  family  the  importance  of  preparation  for  ycung  children.  She  can  support  the  family  by 
helping  with  the  initial  preparation  of  the  child  and/or  siblings.  The  admission  to  hospital  of  e. 
child  in  the  centre  provides  the  teacher  with  the  opporUinity  to  facilitate  medical  play  and 
discussion  about  hospitalisation  for  those  children  who  want  to  become  involved. 
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IN  AOTEAROA  /  NEW  ZEALAND: 
A  PHILOSOPHICAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 


Paper  and  workshop  presented  at  the  Early  Childhood  Convention,  Dunedin,  1991 

By  Margaret  Can' and  Helen  May 
Co  Directors  of  the  Early  Childhood  Cunriculum  Contract  for  the  Ministry  of  Education 

Centre  For  Early  Childhood 
School  of  Education 
Waikato  University 


The  Ministry  of  Education  has  contracted  us  to  devetop  National  Curriculum  Guidelines  for 
Early  Childhood  Education  that  detail  the  requirements  for  an  appropriate  curriculum  as  set 
out  in  the  Early  Childhood  Centre  Regulations  1990  and  Statement  of  Desirable  Objectives 
and  Early  Childhood  Education  Charter  Guidelines  1990,  This  is  the  first  stage  of  a  longer 
term  early  childhood  cuniculum  initiatives  by  the  Ministry  which  will  move  on  to  the 
development  of  curriculum  resources  and  staff  development  programmes.  Similar 
curriculum  initiatives  are  being  developed  in  Australia.  Britain  and  the  USA.  We  have  formed 
a  Curriculum  Development  Team  who  represent  a  wide  range  of  early  childhood  services 
and  specialist  groups  within  early  childhood.  Our  intention  is  to  develop  appropriate 
guidelines  for  infants,  toddlers  and  preschoolers  as  well  as  incorporating  distinctive 
perspectives  in  relation  to  Maori,  Pacific  Island,  Special  Needs  and  Home  Based 
Programmes.  There  are  three  sections  to  this  paper: 

The  national  and  international  context 

An  early  childhood  approach  to  cum'culum  development 

A  framewori<  for  development  of  cuniculum  guidelines 
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THE  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  CONTEXT:  TWO  MODELS  OF  EARLY 

CHILDHOOD  CURRICULUM 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  Charter  Guidelines  of  1990  sets  out  a  statement  on  the 

curriculum^  childhood  curriculum  shall  be  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  the  children's 
direct  and  indirect  learning  experiences  in  early  childhood  services. 
Opportunities  for  learning  through  play  and  activities  which  promote  the 
physical,  social,  emotional,  creative,  cultural  and  cognitive  development  of 
young  children  in  an  overall  way  should  be  provided.  Care  and  educatnn  should 
be  integrated  in  the  curriculum  and  the  development  of  self-esteem,  confidence, 
independence  and  interest  in  learning  for  young  children  and  imants  should  be 
facilitated  at  all  times.  A  set  of  national  curriculum  guide.mes  tor 
devalopmentally  appropriate  programmes  and  practices  should,  when 
developjsd.  provide  the  basis  for  the  early  childhood  curriculum. 

As  soon  as  children  tum  five,  hovever,  the  focus  of  the  cunicuium  has  changed.  The  Draft 

National  Curriculum  of  New  Zealand  document  of  1991  emphasises:  (p.1)  the  need  to 

•define  a  range  of  understandings,  skills  and  knowledge  that  will  enable  students  to  take 

their  full  place  in  society  and  to  succeed  in  the  modem  competitive  economy".  It  sets  out 

seven  principles:  Principle  1  looks  towards  success  in  a  modern  competitive  society, 

Principle  2  lists  the  basic,  subjects  of  English,  mathematics,  science  and  technology, 

Principle  3  indicates  the  need  for  a  continuum  of  clear  learning  objectives  [for  all  children]. 

Principle  4  allows  the  curriculum  to  adapt  to  changing  social  and  economic  needs  (and,  in  the 

same  sentence,  the  needs  of  students).  Principle  5  looks  for  equal  opportunity,  and 

expresses  a  desire  that  all  students  fulfil  their  potential.  Principle  6  is  to  ensure  the 

recognition  of  all  experiences,  cultural  traditions,  histories  and  languages,  including  the 

unique  place  of  Maori,  and  Principle  7  is  concerned  with  building  on  prior  knowledge  and 

looks  towards  the  worid  of  wori<,  further  education,  and  training.  Three  of  these  seven 

principles  are  to  do  with  education  needed  for  wori<,  or  for  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

This  difference  between  early  childhood  and  school  curriculum  did  not  appear  in  the 

Curriculum  Review  of  1987  (Dept  of  Education  1987)  which  says,  p.6: 

The  learner  is  the  central  focus  of  schools.  Schooling  should  encourage 
students  to  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  they  have  for  their  future.  The 
sparkle  in  five-year-olds'  eyes  when  they  begin  school  must  be  sustained. 

Not  one  of  the  15  Principles  of  the  National  Common  Curriculum  in  the  1987  Curriculum 
Review  mentions  the  economy.The  aims  of  education  are  for  students  to  discover  their 
talents  and  abilities,  personal  best  performances,  learning  how  to  learn  is  seen  as  'an 
essential  outcome",  learning  must  be  broad  and  general,  and  the  curriculum  should  be  of  the 
highest  quality  so  that  every  child  can  "develop  fully  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the 
community"  (p.10). 

A  national  curriculum  for  schools  is  not  just  about  education,  it  is  about  the  perceived 
nature  of  education  of  the  government  of  the  day.  All  such  government  documents  probably 
tread  a  more  or  less  delicate  line  between  what  is  sometimes  called  an  instmmental  or 
utilitarian  view  of  educational  outcome  and  a  personal,  individual,  or  developmental  view. 
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The  U.K.  Education  Reform  Act  of  1988,  for  instance,  called  for  a  balanced  and  broadly 

based  curriculum  which  (i)  promotes  the  spiritual,  moral,  cultural,  mental,  and  physical 

development  of  pupils  at  the  school  and  of  society  and  (ii)  prepares  such  pupils  for  the 

opportunities  responsibilities  and  experiences  of  adutt  life.  The  utilitarian  view  is  at  its  most 

unambiguous  form  when  that  education  consists  of  training  for  a  job.  This  is  not  just  an 

educational  dilemma  of  the  1990s.  The  1942  Thomas  Report  (NZ  Education  Department 

,1942)  describes  the  'basic  values  a  democratic  school  system  should  cherish  and  the  kind 

of  person  it  should  set  out  to  produce*; 

'people  who  are  not  only  self-disciplined  and  free  in  spirit,  gifted  in  work  and  in 
enjoyment,  worthy  and  desirable  as  persons,  but  also  responsible  and  generous 
in  social  life,  able  to  give  and  take  freely  from  others,  willing  to  cenfe  social  ends 
and  to  lose  themselves  in  social  purposes  greater  than  themselves' 

The  Report  goes  on  to  lament  that  'in  practice  both  personal  needs  and  soda! 
needs  have  all  too  often  been  pushed  into  the  background,  especially  by 
economic  pressures.  The  nature  of  the  education  a  pupil  has  been  given  has 
frequently  been  determined  less  by  what  his  (sic)  teachers  have  believed  he 
(sic)  actually  requires,  even  for  vocational  purposes,  than  by  the  demand  for 
attainments  that  can  readily  be  marketed* 

Perhaps  we  don't  know  enough  about  the  market:  a  mail  sun/ey  of  industrial  employers 

(Coviello  and  Kirk,  1987.)  found  that  the  top  five  skills/abilities  desired  of  science  and 

technology  graduates  were:  ability  to  learn  on  the  job,  problem-solving  skills,  written 

communication  skills,  oral  communication  skills,  and  ability  to  work  in  a  group.So  the  debate 

between  those  who  see  education  as  a  process  of  individual  growth  and  development  (the 

developmental  view)  and  those  who  see  education  as  preparation  for  the  next  step,  as  pre- 

specified  objectives  (the  utilitarian  view)  is  currently  a  very  lively  one  in  this  country.  We  in 

early  childhood  are  not  immune  from  the  debate,  as  working  parties  prepare  achievement 

targets  that  may  begin  at  age  five.  Achievement  targets  for  age  five  may  well  be  an 

extrapolation  back  of  achievement  targets  at  middle  primary,  without  any  reference  to 

development  and  growth  in  the  first  five  years.  Current  national  curriculum  and  assessment 

initiatives  for  schools  do  not  support  a  developmental  approach.  The  199t  NAEYC  & 

NAECS/SDE  guidelines  for  appropriate  early  childhood  cuniculum  in  the  United  States  are 

very  specific  about  their  approach  (p  29): 

'Curriculum  should  be  grounded  in  the  most  current  knowledge  of  child 
development  and  learning.  The  prevailing  world  view  reflects  a  developmental, 
interactive,  constructivist  approach  to  learning  that  is  not  limited  to  the  almost 
exclusively  behaviorist  approach  that  permeated  curriculum  and  assessment  In 
this  country  for  the  past  several  decades'. 

Such  dichotomies  (developmental  vs  utilitarian)  however,  tend  to  describe 
education  in  rather  simplistic  terms,  and  unless  we  acknowledge  the  complexity  of  cuniculum 
issues,  we  are  in  for  accepting  for  a  child  an  absurd  shift  in  curriculum  on  her  or  his  fifth 
birthday. 

The  NAEYC  and  NAECS/SDE  guidelines  (p.24): 

The  curricuulum  debate  over  content  versus  process...  is  really  symptomatic  of 
the  fact  that  early  childhood  educators  tend  to  emphasise  spontaneous, 
constructed  knowledge  while  traditional  public  education  tends  to  consider  only 
school-learned,  social-conventional  knowledge  as  legitimate  learning. 


They  quote  Eisner  and  Vallance  (1974)  to  warn  against  common  fallacies  that  mark 

curriculum  debate:  two  of  these  fallacies  say  that  (a)  process  should  be  emphasised  to  the 

exclusion  of  content  (placing  'utmost  importance  on  how  children  learn,  rather  than  what 

they  learn*)  (b)  content  should  be  emphasised  over  process,  assuming  that  Ihere  is  a  body 

of  content  that  ail  students  should  master*  (NAEYC  &  NAECS/SDE,  1991  p.  23) 

In  order  to  explore  these  fallacies  further,  we  will  took  at  two  models  of  eariy  childhood 

curriculum: 

1 .  A  model  of  eariy  childhood  cuniculum  that  comes  from  the  direction  of  'content'. 

2.  A  model  of  eariy  childhood  cuniculum  that  comes  from  the  direction  of  'process'. 

An  early  childhood  curriculum:  model  one 

Model  one  starts  with  content,  and  links  early  chiWhood  curriculum  with  education  across  the 
lifespanThis  model  could  take  as  a  starting  point  the  list  in  the  Meade  Report  Education  to 
be  More  (Department  of  Education  1988)  of  what  children  develop  from  good-quality 

environments  (p. 13): 

self-confidencQ  and  trust  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  their  own  identity 
social  skills  for  good  relationships  with  their  peers  and  other  adults 
a  k)ve  of  learning 

language  concepts  and  vocabulary 
mathematical  and  spatial  concepts  and  language 
ways  of  representing  ideas  and  experiences 
dodslon-making  and  problem-solving  skills 
willingness  to  apply  effort  to  worthwhile  tasks 
creative  expression 
competence  in  physical  skills 
an  elementary  understanding  of  their  environment 
understanding  of  time 
a  value  base,  and  powers  of  judgement 
An  example  of  this  model  is  the  U.K.  1990  Rumbold  Report  "Starting  with  Quality^  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Quality  of  the  Educational  Experience  offered  to 
3  and  4  year  olds  (U.K.  DES,  1990)  which  adopted  as  its  main  frameworic  the  same  list  of 
areas  of  learning  and  experience  as  a  1985  U.K.  curriculum  document  The  Curriculum  from 
5  to  16:  Curriculum  Matters  2*  (UK  DES  1985.  p.16): 
aesthetic  and  creative 
human  and  social 
linguistic  and  literary 
mathematical 
moral  and  spiritual 
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physical 

scientific 

technological 

It  has  been  said  in  many  arenas  that  the  developmental  concern  and  interest  of  young 
children  is  to  'make  sense  of  their  world'  (Bruner  and  Haste  1987,  Bower  1977,  Harris  1989, 
Donaldson  1978).  The  above  areas  probably  describe  their  world  quite  well;  each  community 
may  want  to  give  different  priorities  to  different  areas,  depending  on  the  cultural  context  and 
the  age  of  the  child. 

We  can  put  the  areas  of  learning  and  experience  from  the  Cuniculum  Matters 
document  alongside  the  list  in  the  Meade  Report: 

HUMAN  AND  SOCIAL  self -confidence  and  trust  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  their  own 

identity 

social  skills  for  good  relatbnships  with  their  peers  and  other 
adults 

a  k3ve  of  learning 

LINGUISTIC  AND  LITERARY:       language  concepts  and  vocabulary 
MATHEMATICAL:  mathematical  and  spatial  concepts  and  language 

AESTHETIC  AND  CREATIVE:       ways  of  representing  ideas  and  experiences 

creative  expression 
PHYSICAL:  competence  in  physical  skills 

SCIENTIFIC:  an  elementary  understanding  of  their  environment 

understanding  of  time 
h^RAL  AND  SPIRITUAL:  a  value  base,  and  powers  of  judgement 

Similarly  the  'Essential  Learning  Areas'  from  the  1991  National  Curriculum  of  New  Zealand 
document  (Ministry  of  Education  1991)  could  equally  well  line  up  alongside  the  Meade  aims: 

language 

mathematics 

science  and  environment 

technology 

social  sciences 

the  arts 

physical  and  personal  development. 
It  is  worthwhile  looking  more  closely  at  two  areas  of  experience  and  learning  as  they  might 
apply  to  an  eariy  childhood  setting:  human  and  social,  and  literacy. 

(i)  Human  and  Social 

Hum  n:  Curriculum  aims  from  the  early  childhood  education  charter  guidelines  include  'self- 
esteem,  confidence,  independence'.  The  Meade  Report  includes  'trust  and  a  deeper 
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understanding  of  their  own  identity.  In  order  to  see  more  clearly  a  curriculum  path  for  such 
aims,  we  need  to  took  more  closely  at  Erik  F.rikson's  work  (Erikson.  1950).  and  at  the  work  of 
devetopmental  psychotogists  such  as  Michael  Rutter  (1986)  and  Paul  Harris  (1989). 

Erik  Erikson.  drawing  on  his  work  with  adults  within  a  psychoanalytic  framewori<. 
describes  the  growth  and  crises  of  the  human  person  as  the  development  (or  not)  of  a  senes 
Of  basic  attitudes:  for  the  0-4  age  group  these  are  (i)  a  sense  of  basic  trust  (ii)  a  sense  of 
autonomy,  and  (iii)  a  sense  of  initiative. 

(i)  Tmst  "..consistency,  continuity,  and  sameness  of  experience  provide  a  rudimentary 
sense  of  ego  identity  which  depends.  1  think,  on  the  recognition  that  there  is  an  mner 
population  Of  remembered  and  anticipated  sensations  and  images  which  are  f.rmly 
correlated  with  the  outer  population  of  familiar  and  predictable  things  and  people"... 
(p.24l)-M0thers  land  caregivers]  create  a  sense  of  trust  in  their  children  by  that  kind  or 
administration  which  in  its  quality  combines  sensitive  care  of  the  baby's  individual  needs 
and  a  firm  sense  of  personal  trustworthiness  within  the  tmsted  framewori<  of  their  culture's 
life  style" 

(ii)  autonomy:  A  sense  of  autonomy  needs  the  'gradual  and  well-guided  experience  of 
the  autonomy  of  free  choice"  {p.244)  "From  a  sense  of  self-control  without  toss  of  sef- 
esteem  comes  a  lasting  sense  of  good  will  and  pride"  (p.246) 

(iii)  initiative.  "Initiative  adds  to  autonomy  the  quality  of  undertaking,  planning,  and 
•attacking'  a  task  for  the  sake  of  being  active  and  on  the  move"  Meaningful  problem- 
solving  and  caring  for  younger  children  provide  contexts  for  such  a  devetopment. 

Paul  Harris  documents  the  increasing  ability  of  young  children  to  make  sense  of  the.r 
emotional  lives,  an  ability  of  enormous  importance  if  they  are  to  be  better  able  to  cope  with 
distress  and  anxiety,  (p.76)  "The  child  is  a  theoretician  about  the  psychotogicai  realm  tong 
before  he  or  she  starts  to  construct  theories  in  physics  or  btotogy"  (or  mathematics,  or 
reading).  From  an  early  age  children  understand  the  importance  of  beliefs  and  des.res  for 
interpreting  behaviour,  and  they  are  devetoping  the  useful  ability  to  imagine  the  beliefs  and 
desires  that  other  people  may  have.   Many  children  (autistic  children  fmd  it  very  difficult) 
appear  to  use  worthing  models  (or  mini-theories.  Ctaxton  (1990)  in  their  heads  to  make 
predictions  about  reality  and  to  enter  into  the  emotional  lives  of  other  people.  From  the  age 
of  five  months,  and  possibly  eariier.  an  infant  will  respond  appropriately  to  different  facal 
expressions,  especially  if  these  expressions  are  accompanied  by  variations  in  tone  of  voice. 
Responses  to  emotion  from  the  adu«  included  immobility  when  the  caretaker  expressed 
anger,  looking  away  and  playing  less  when  she  appeared  sad.  Emotional  diatogues 
between  adult  and  baby  begin  early  and  are  important:  by  12  months  infants  are  guided  by 
an  adult's  emotion  in  their  behaviour  and  attitudes  towards  objects  or  events  m  the 
environment. 
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Soc/a/;  Vygotsky  and  Bruner  have  always  emphasised  the  social  context  of  learning  (Bnjner 
and  Haste  1987,  Meadows  1983).  The  relationship  between  adult  and  child  is  a  central 
feature  of  the  cuniculum:  Tlzard  (1986)  writes  about  the  close  relationship  in  good  child  care 
practice  between  familiarity,  attachment  ,  and  responsiveness,  and  adds  that  the  latter, 
responsiveness,  has  an  important  role  in  learning.  Rutter  (1986  p.817)  :  'It  is  clear  from  a 
variety  of  studies  that  maladaptive  parenting  does  not  lie  primarily  in  a  paucity  of  conversation 
or  play,  or  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  discipline.  Rather  it  involves  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
children's  cues  so  that  interactions  derive  from  parental  overtures  rather  than  those  of 
children;  a  poor  'mesh'  in  parent-child  interactions'.  In  other  words,  in  this  framework,  social 
interaction  is  both  an  area  of  experience  and  learning  and  a  leaming  strategy  or 
developmental  principle  (fee  Model  2).  This  is  true  for  relationships  with  peers  as  well.  Tizard 
cites  research  (Rubenstein  and  Howes  1983)  that  shows  that  experience  with  peers 
decreases  dependence  on  primary  caregivers  and  increases  children's  ability  to  explore  and 
leam  from  the  environment.  The  ability  of  a  young  child  to  take  another's  point  of  view,  to 
'decentre*  develops  during  the  early  years  (Donaldson  1978);  Rubin(1983)  has  researched 
aspects  of  this  ability  in  four  year  olds'  friendships.  Judy  Dunn  (Dunn  and  Kendrick,  1982) 
has  shown  that  children  of  14  months  will  attempt  to  comfort  an  oWer  sibling  if  she  is  upset, 
and  children  as  young  as  two  and  a  half  will  adjust  and  simplify  their  language  appropriately 
for  a  younger  sibling. 

Lilian  Katz  (1983)  p.61  dearly  sees  the  human  and  the  social  as  being  of  central 
importance  when  she  lists  the  behaviours  we  should  be  cbsen/ing:  sleeping,  eating,  toilet 
behaviour,  range  of  affect,  variations  of  play,  curiosity,  responses  to  authority,  friendships, 
interests,  spontaneous  affection,  enjoyment.  It  can  be  argued  that  for  early  childhood  it  is 
the  human  and  the  social  which  are  the  key  or  core  areas  of  experience  and  learning. 

(ii)  Literacy 

The  most  logical  way  to  prepare  children  for  reading  would  appear  to  be  to  teach  some 
phonics  and  some  sight  words.  But  practitioners  and 'researchers  have  added  other 
ingredients  to  this  simple  recipe,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  relationship  between  the  material 
to  be  learned  and  the  learner  is  not  that  straight  fonA/ard.  The  child's  unique  processing 
abilities  and  experience  alters  the  dialogue  between  the  syllabus  and  the  child,  a  point  made 
clear  by  Piaget  Vygotsky  and  Harris:  the  learner  is  not  a  vessel  to  be  filled;  young  children 
leam  from  actions  rather  than  from  passive  observations  (Piaget  and  Inhelder  1969).  the 
social  and  cultural  context  is  important  (Vygotsky  1968)  and  emotional  factors  are  central 
(Hanis  1989). 

The  reading  world  continues  the  debate  between  the  traditional  approach  to 
learning  to  read,  with  its  early  focus  on  sounds,  blends,  diagraphs  and  the  beginnings  and 
endings  of  words,  and  the  *whole  language'  or  apprentice  approach  which  is  based  on  the 
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belief  that  an  explicit  prior  knowledge  of  rules  and  skills  is  not  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 

beginning  reading.  Margaret  Mooney's  (1988)  useful  work  on  early  reading  has  infomied 

early  reading  progammes  in  New  Zealand:  she  describes  some  of  the  attitudes, 

understandings,  and  behaviours  of  an  ^emergent'  reader; 

the  attitudes  include: 

is  k»en  to  hear  and  us«  now  language 

shows  pleasure  in  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  of  language 

enjoys  "piaylng"  with  language 

is  keen  to  listen  to  stories,  rhymes  and  poems.. 

expects  books  to  amuse,  delight,  comfort,  and  excite 

expects  to  make  sense  of  what  is  read  to  him/her 

the  understandings  include: 

knows  language  can  be  recorded  and  revisited 
knows  how  stones  and  books  work 

the  behaviours  include: 
'plays'  at  reading 
handles  books  confidently 
interprets  pictures 
uses  pictures  to  predict  text., 
returns  to  favourite  books 

Donaldson  (1978)  introduces  the  idea  that  'disembedded  thinking'  is  an  important  aspect  of 

early  learning  :  experience  in  predicting,  hypothesising,  and  imagining.  Blank  (1985)  relates 

this  to  learning  to  read: '  Disembedded  language,  represented  by  questions  requiring  such 

processes  as  prediction  (for  example  "What  will  happen..?")  and  justification  (for  example 

"How  did  you  know....?")  is  mastered  by  chikjren  5  years  of  age  who  are  likely  to  succeed  in 

reading,  and  poorly  mastered  by  children  who  are  at  risk  for  failure  to  read.'  Donaldson 

includes  logical  reasoning  as  another  example  of  this  useful  abstract  or  disembedded 

thinking:  thinking  that  has  been  prised  out  of  the  concrete  context  in  which  it  developed,  like 

the  prising  of  a  clay  medallion  from  its  plaster  nrvDid. 

Joy  Cullen  (1988)  distinguished  between  strategic  and  non-strategic  four-year-olds, 
and  found  that  learning  strategies  acquired  at  preschool  served  children  well  during  reading 
and  writing  classes  at  school:  asking  for  help  from  an  adult,  asking  for  help  from  peers,  self- 
monitoring,  choosing  their  own  resources,  seeing  oneself  as  a  source  of  help  for  others. 

Research  in  maths  has  highlighted  the  role  of  feelings  in  learning  as  well.  Hughes 
studied  children  aged  6-7  years,  working  in  pairs  to  programme  a  'turtle'  to  go  around 
specially  constructed  obstacles.  Girls  who  wori<ed  together  took  nearly  twice  as  long  to 
complete  the  task:  the  researchers  conclude  that  at  least  part  of  the  diHerence  was  due  to 
the  way  the  girls  reacted  to  a  situation  involving  failure.  The  giris  in  the  first  project  were  much 
worse  at  freeing  the  turtle  when  it  crashed,  reacting  in  an  emotional  and  fearful  manner  rather 
that  thinking  and  talking  about  what  went  wrong.  This  is  supported  by  Carol  Dweck's  (1986) 
wori^  which  suggested  that  girls  are  less  comfortable  about  taking  risks.  Bar-Tal  (1982) 
emphasises  the  important  role  of  the  teacher  or  caretaker  in  the  development  of  attribution: 
whether  one  attributes  success  to  ones  own  efforts  or  to  chance  makes  a  difference  to  one's 


motivation;  no  doubt  this  too  is  context-specific,  and  very  relevant  to  subject  areas  like 
mathematics  and  reading. 

Rnally,  there  are  social  factors,  relevant  to  later  learning  at  school.  The  value  of  social 
skills  in  leaming  was  also  identified  by  Syiva  in  1980  when  she  locked  in  nursery  schools  for 
•complex  play':  It  seems  that  a  child's  social  participation  is  not  only  the  'classroom'  for 
acquiring  personal  skills,  it  is  also  the  scene  of  his  (or  her]  most  complex  and  creative 
thought".  Human  and  social  qualities  are  therefore  not  only  valuable  personal  or  human 
aims,  they  are  important  for  utilitarian  reasons  as  well:  they  facilitate  leaming  in  more  that  one 
area  of  experience. 

An  early  childhood  curriculum:  model  two 

Model  2  starts  with  process.  This  model  could  take  as  its  starting  point  the  15  basic  principles 
for  an  early  childhood  curriculum  developed  at  Lopdell  course  in1988  (Department  of 
Education  1988):  The  curriculum  will  enable  all  children  to  experience  an  environment  in 
which: 

they  learn  who  they  are 

they  are  safe 

they  are  healthy 

they  relate  positively  to  others 

they  enjoy  themselves 

they  learn  in  appropriate  ways 

they  respect  the  natural  environment 

there  are  goals  for  children 

learning  is  not  limited  by  gender 

learning  is  not  limited  by  race  or  colour 

decision  making  is  shared 

conflict  is  resolved  peacefully 

the  importance  of  home  and  family  is  recognised 

adults  are  learners 

people  are  accountable 

An  example  of  an  early  childhood  curriculum  based  on  process-like  principles  is  the 
NAEYC  &  NAESS/SDE  document,  which  sets  out  20  guidelines  for  appropriate  curriculum 
content.  Blenkin  and  Kelly  (1987)  try  to  solve  the  dilemma  of  content  vs  process  by 
differentiating  between  'extrinsic  aims'  and  'intrinsic  principles'  (or  developmental  principles), 
suggesting  that  an  eariy  childhood  curriculum  should  be  concerned  vrith  the  latter  while  a 
traditional  national  school  cumculum.will  be  made  up  of  the  former.  A  developmental 
principle  is  just  as  important,  but  it  won't  appear  on  the  education  ledger  as  a  measurable 
output.  They  use  'literary  appreciation'  as  an  example:  'One  does  not  encourage  the 
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development  of.  ay.  literary  appreciation  at  its  end,  but  by  offering  a  series  of  experiences 
wfiich  from  the  outset  have  literary  appredation  as  a  major  feature  and  a  consistent  principle 
of  planning  and  provision',  (p.9).  If  we  describe  'developmental  principles'  as  learning 
strategies  (including  attitudes),  and  'extrinsic  ainns'  as  knowledge  (or  understandings)  and 
skills,  tfiere  is  no  reason  why  a  national  curriculum  shouldnl  include  both  of  these,  at  the 
eariy  childhood  and  at  the  school  level.  That  is,  unless  we  completely  tailor  our  curriculum 
towards  assessment  of  output,  only  trying  to  teach  those  things  that  we  can  readily  assess: 
knowledge  and  skills  in  their  most  restricted  sense.  It  is  a  good  rule  that  assessment  should 
follow  on  from  what  we  consider  to  be  a  good  curriculum  (Carr,  1990).  rather  than  the  other 
way  about.  Such  assessment  matters  will  not  then  be  straightforward:  they  never  are,  as 
ABLE  (1990)  points  out  for  schools.  But  the  right  way  to  go  about  curriculum  planning  at  any 
level  is  to  start  with  the  appropriate  curriculum  and  then  to  kjok  at  how  to  assess  or  evaluate 
it.  And  then  to  keep  a  look  out  to  ensure  that  the  assessment  doesn't  skew  the  curriculum 

offered  to  the  children. 

The  importance  of  learning  strategies,  or  learning  'how  to  learn',  right  across  the 
lifespan  is  emphasised  by  Howe:(l984.  p.l4):  'No  educational  objective  is  more  important 
for  students  than  learning  how  to  learn,  and  how  to  function  as  an  independent, 
autonomous  leamer...A  person  who  leaves  school  ill-equipped  with  competencies  required 
for  learning  independently  throughout  the  remainder  of  life  is  at  a  severe  disadvantage'. 
Examples  of  strategies  and  attitudes  seen  as  important  for  early  childhood  by  both 
practitioners  and  researchers  are:  autonomy  (Kamii,1985;  NAEYC  &  NAECS/SDE.  1991), 
curiosity  (Blenkin  and  Kelly,  1987).  a  feeling  of  being  in  control,  being  responsible  (Hughes. 
1990).  independence  (Papert,1990).  'disembedding'  or  being  able  to  refer  to  things  out  of 
context,  away  from  the  here  and  now  (Donaldson,  1978;  Hughes,l983;  Cummins.  1984). 
accepting  that  you  can  be  wrong  and  being  therefore  prepared  to  risk  failure  (Donaldson, 
1980;   Dweck,  1986;  Hughes,1990).  reflection,  thinking  about  learning  (Cullen,1988), 
perseverance  (Sylva  et  al..  1980).  decision-making  and  problem-solving  skills,  and 
willingness  to  apply  effort  to  worthwhile  tasks  (Meade  Report). 

Smith  and  Swain  (1988)  call  for  'developmental  rather  than  curriculum  goals'  for 
childcare.  and  they  list  these  under  the  headings  of  intellectual  growth,  social  goals, 
emotional  well-being  and  physical  well-being.  Blenkin  and  Kelly  (p.39)  cite  research  which 
draws  attention  to  the  significance  of  children's  feelings  about  'not  knowing'  in  their  first 
experiences  of  fornial  schooling:  'Children  need  to  feel  and  to  know  that  is  is  safe  and 
acceptable  to  'not  know".  They  suggest  that  closely  allied  to  this  concept  is  the  acceptability 
of  'not  doing':we  should  provide  opportunities  for  thinking,  day-dreaming  and  obsen/ing. 
Instead  of  the  three  Rs  we  could  devise  the  five  Cs:  communication,  confidence,  curiosity, 
creativity,  and  culture.  These  lists  of  learning  strategies  or  devebpmental  principles  are  not 
culture-free;  the  NAEYC  &  NAECS/SDE  document  elaborates(p.27): 
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An  important  American  value  is  personal  autonomy,  possessing  the  inner 
resources  to  function  as  a  contributing  member  of  a  free  sodety.  The  long-term 
goal  of  American  education  is  not  only  to  help  children  develop  personal 
Integrity  and  fulfillment  but  also  to  enable  them  to  think,  reason,  and  make 
decisions  necessary  to  participate  fully  as  citizens  of  a  democracy  (Dewey 
1916). 

We  can  make  another  list:  tikanga,  rangatiratanga,  whanaungatanga;  or  (Pere  1988): 

waifuatanga,  mana  ake,  mauri,  ha  a  kore  a  kui  ma,  taha  tinana,  whanaungatanga,  hinengaro, 

waiora.  A  limited  view  of  a  culturally  appropriate  cuniculum  says  that  culturally  specific  content 

should  be  selected  as  part  of  the  curriculum;  a  wider  view  acknowledges  that  culturally 

specific  developmental  principles  or  learning  strategies  are  paramount.  In  Bruners  terms, 

the  important  principles  are  to  do  with  the  way  the  worid  is  represented:  children  from 

different  cultural  backgrounds  will  make  sense  of  the  workl  in  different  ways.  This  is  why 

language  is  so  important:  different  languages  reflect  different  conceptual  systems.  Blenkin 

and  Kelly  (1987  p.24)  cite  Eisner  who  argues  that 

'  schooling  systems  of  the  traditional  [Western]  kind  tend  to  overemphasize 
experiences  which  lead  to  discursive  and  numerical  forms  of  thinking  and 
learning,  and  consequently  reduce  the  opportunities  for  developing  the  ability  to 
represent  a  wide  range  of  sensory  experience  and  thus  for  conceptualizing  this 
experience* 

Models  one  and  two  combined 

We  have  used  the  above  two  nrradels  to  illustrate  that  the  distinctions  between  utilitarian  and 
developmental,  content  and  process,  are  not  simple:  we  can  define  utilitarian  goals  (e.g. 
literacy)  in  developmental  terms,  we  can  translate  process  into  content  (e.g  learning 
strategies).  Developmental  psychology  also  tells  us  that  strategies  and  attitudes  such 
as  curiosity,  being  willing  to  risk  failure  and  'not  know*,  being  able  to  think  about  things  that 
are  not  in  front  of  you,  develop  in  a  context;  they  don't  begin  as  general  learning  strategies 
or  attitudes  (and  some  may  always  be  tied  to  a  context)  (Claxton,  1990;  Peri<ins  and 
Salamon,  1989;  Greene.  1989).  A  four  year  old  will  learn  not  to  speak  in  certain  places  and 
with  certain  people;  a  two  year  old  may  be  very  curious  about  what  the  caregiver  is  doing,  but 
not  at  all  curious  about  what's  in  the  feely  box.  More  than  that,  it  suggests  that  one  doesn't 
treat  Independence*  and  'mathematics'  as  isolated  areas  of  the  cum'culum:  the  first  is  a 
context  for  the  second  and  the  second  is  a  context  for  the  first  (being  able  to  catoulate  how 
many  spoons  are  needed  will  contribute  to  your  becoming  an  independent  table-setter,  and 
being  able  to  disagree  with  your  friend  will  assist  you  with  mathematical  problenvt>olving).  We 
might  contemplate  a  two-way  matrix:  areas  of  experience  and  learning  and  the  skills  and 
knowledge  attached  to  them  on  one  axis,  learning  strategies  and  attitudes(or  developmental 
principles)  on  the  other. 

AN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  APPROACH  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  1988  Meade  Report  and  the  1988  Lopdell  Report  formed  the  basis  for  the  above 
discussion  of  two  models  of  cuniculum.  The  process  of  curriculum  development  began  well 


before  the  contract  to  prepare  guidelines  was  proposed  by  the  Ministry.The  idea  of  an  early 
childhood  curriculum  was  discussed  and  experience  and  ideas  were  shared  at  Lopdell 
Courses  in  Febmary  1988  (The  Curriculum:  An  Eariy  Childhood  Statement),  September 
1988  (Taha  Maori  in  Eariy  Childhood),  and  February  1989  (Developmentally  Appropriate 
Programmes  in  Eariy  Childhood),  and  at  eariier  Lopdell  courses  on  eariy  childhood  topics, 
including  Infant  Programmes,  Family  Daycare,  Special  Needs/Mainstreaming,  Music  etc.  The 
Curriculum:  an  Early  Childhood  Statement'  was  widely  disseminated,  and  draft  guidelines  on 
developmentally  appropriate  programmes  for  early  childhood  practitioners  were  developed 
from  this  statement  at  the  1989  Lopdell  course.  The  writing  of  the  Meade  Report  (1989),  and 
the  Before  Rve  Worthing  Party  on  the  Charter  and  National  Guidelines  (1989)  further 
involved  eariy  childhood  personnel  frc  m  a  wide  range  of  sen/ices  in  debate  and  discussion 
about  cuniculum  in  early  childhood.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has  used  these  documents  in 
the  formulation  of  the  curriculum  requirements  for  the  Early  Childhood  Centre  Regulations 
1990  and  Statement  of  Desirable  Objectives  and  Early  Childhood  Education  Charter 
Guidelines  1990.  A  circular  model  of  curriculum  development  has  been  operating: 
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We  would  continue  this  model,  but  add  an  observation/trialling  phase.  The  Curriculum 
Development  Team  is  made  up  either  of  practitioners  or  people  with  access  to  practitioners, 
and  the  next  stage  in  the  curriculum  development  process  is  to  further  elaborate  on  the 
ideas  already  developed  and  reflected  upon,  and  to  trial  them  in  centres.  Each  member  of 
the  Curriculum  Development  T  will  consult  with  and  trial  in  a  gr-  up  of  centres.  Throughout 
this  process,  there  will  be  consultation  with  all  sen/ices  through  wori<ing  papers  and  advisory 
meetings. 

If  we  look  for  a  philosophical  f  ramewori<  to  encompass  the  wori<  that  has  gone  before,  it  may 
be  a  useful  metaphor  to  think  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  writing  on  early  childhood 
curriculum  as  a  forest  of  kauri,  rimu,  and  rata.  Because  of  the  immaturity  of  very  young 
children,  and  the  non-compulsory  nature  of  the  services,  the  forest  is  also  strewn  with 
ideological  disputes  and  conflicting  beliefs  (Katz,  1975;  Roopnarine  and  Johnson. 
1987).We  can  do  no  more  here  than  find  a  tentative  path  through  the  forest;  we  will  use 
some  tall  kauri  as  maricers,  even  although  they  will  not  necessarily  be  themselves  on  the 
path.  Four  tall  kauri  provide  important  guides:  Piaget  (Piaget  and  Inhelder,  1969),  Erikson 
(1950).  Vygotsky  (1968).  and  Bmtier  (Bruner  and  Haste  1987).  They  help  us  to  describe  an 
early  childhood  path,  in  particular  they  provide  two  main  principles  of  learning:  we  are 


concerned  with  the  whole  child  and  a  developmental  framework  (Piaget  and  Erikson),  and 
with  learning  in  a  social  and  cultural  context  (Bruner  and  Vygotsky). 


The  Whole  Child  and  the  Developmental  Framework 

Writers  have  begun  to  integrate  the  contribution  to  learning  theory  of  Piaget  and  Erikson  to 
describe  developmental  paths  for  early  childhood,  and  to  integrate  the  physical,  the 
emotional,  the  cognitive,  and  the  social.  An  example  is  Case  (1983),  who  writes  about  the 
converging  of  cognitive-developmentalists  and  psychoanalysts  to  provide  a  series  of 
interests  and  developmental  tasks  at  different  ages  from  0  to  5.  The  Early  Childhood 
Cuniculum  Statement,  prepared  at  Lopdeil  in  1988,  and  further  elaborated  at  Lopdell  in 
1989  ,  and  the  concept  of  learning  strategies'  across  areas  of  learning  and  experience, 
supports  just  such  an  integrated  view  of  the  young  child's  physical,  cognitive,  social,  and 
er.(Otional  development.  The  stnjcture  of  our  proposal  as  set  out  below  builds  on  a 
developmental  framewort<  such  as  those  of  Piaget,  Erikson,  and  Case:  it  maintains  that  the 
developmental  tasks  for  infants,  toddlers,  and  pre-schoolers  are  sufficiently  different  to 
provide  the  central  staicture  for  the  working  groups.  The  two  central  working  groups  are 
Infant  &  Toddler  (ages  0-2)  and  Preschool  (ages  3-4) .  Each  will  inform  the  other,  however; 
they  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Nor  does  this  make  any  statement  atwut  separating  or 
integrating  the  age  groups  in  centres. 
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Tlic  cumculuni  dcvclopmcnl  icam  nticJ  ils  respective  coiisultam  groups  will  work 
tocciiicr       conuncn  goals  but  will  also  subdivide  iiuo  scparaic  groups  wiih  special 
goals 

Tlie  spccialisi  groups  will  work  bolli  seporaieiy  aiid  wiiiilu  llie  main  working  groups 
Each  specialist  group  co-ortiiiiaior  will  rccruu^vkporopriate  coiuuiiant  group 


The  social  and  cultural  context 

Vygotsky  and  Bruner  are  the  tall  kauri  who  remind  us  that  learning  is  not  context-free;  it  is 
embedded  in  a  social  and  cultural  context,  and  connections  must  be  deliberately  made 
between  different  contexts  Bronfenbrenner  (1979)  writes  of  just  such  a  need  tor  links 
between  the  'microsystems'  of,  for  example,  child  care  centra  and  home Jhis  means  that 
the  curriculum  for  young  children  in  centres  must  link  with  other  contexts;  it  must  be 
culturally  sensitive  for  good  learning  as  well  as  for  reasons  of  equity.  There  is  a  further 
corollary  to  this  principle,  which  can  only  be  touched  on  here;  it  needs  further  elaboration. 
There  is  a  philosophy  of  child  care  which  says  that  although  good  quality  centre  care  is  not 
inferior  to  good  quality  all  day  home  care,  or  hamiful  to  the  chiW,  it  is  in  a  sense  the  second 
best  option.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  that  theory,  and  would  like  to  set  another  in  its  place. 
The  research  on  the  social  and  cultural  context  of  learning  has  informed  theories  about 
bilingual  children  (Cummins.  1984).  There  are  strong  arguments  that  the  child  who  is 
bilingual  has  a  cognitive  advantage,  in  comparison  with  the  mono-lingual  child.  We  would 
argue,  and  the  elaboration  of  this  argument  will  have  to  await  another  time  and  another 
place,  that  the  child  who  has  good  quality  care  at  centre  and  at  home  has  a  richer  lool-kif  of 
learning  strategies,  friends,  and  interests,  for  making  sense  of  the  worid  than  the  child  who 
is  mostly  cared  for  in  one  environment.  As  with  the  bilingual  analogy,  however,  the 
education  and  care  in  each  context  must  be  of  high  quality  for  the  child  to  be  genuinely  'bi- 
focar  or  •bi-mondiar  (of  two  wortds).  It  is  this  concern  for  high  quality  early  childhood  care  and 
education  that  underlies  our  proposed  framewori<. 

An  Integrated  Curriculum  Example 

The  two  contractors,  Helen  May  and  Margaret  Can,  developed  many  of  these  ideas  about 
curriculum  in  1988  when  they  worked  together  to  prepare  early  drafts  of  the  three  year 
integrated  eariy  childhood  programme  at  Hamilton  Teachers  Colltge. 

The  first  decision  we  made  then  was  that  the  curriculum  strand.  Learning  Caring  and 
Development  would  not  be  subject  based  as  in  primary  school  programmes  and  indeed  the 
old  kindergarten  training  programme,  but  should  integrate  care  and  education,  child 
development  and  curriculum,  and  focus  on  the  following  areas  of  a  child's  development: 
Learning  Through  Play,  Health  Nutrition  and  Safety.  Moving  and  Growing,  Expressive 
(creative)  Activities,  Making  Sense  of  the  Worid,  Language  Development,  Socialising  with 
Others. 

The  second  decision  we  made  was  that  theory  and  practice  wouW  be  integrated  in 
the  curriculum  strand:  theories  about  Jearning  and  teaching  (or  adult-child  interaction, 
including  child  management  practices)  and  human  development  would  be  considered  within 
the  above  curriculum  areas. 


The  third  decision  that  was  made  was  that  each  course  within  the  strand  nfiust 
addiess  the  following  integral  themes:  biculturalism.  multicutturalism,  equity,  linking  with 
families  and  parents,  developmental  considerations  of  infants  toddlers  and  preschoolers, 
and  spedal  needs.  We  have  since  added  another  integral  theme,  the  early  school  years. 
This  cunicuium,  developed  as  a  new  approach  to  early  childhood  training,  fits  with  the 
proposed  framework  for  an  early  childhood  cunicuium  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand. 

The  distinctiveness  of  an  early  chlidhood  curriculum  for  Aotearoa/New 
Zealand 

While  there  is  a  certain  international  comrrxDnality  in  early  childhood  cumcula,  particularly  in 
relation  to  its  developmental  and  theoretical  frameworks,  we  also  argue  that  ihe  distinctive 
features  of  early  childhood  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand  brings  strength  and  richness  which 
must  be  recognized  and  visible  in  the  national  curriculum  guidelines.  The  diagram  below 
characterises  this  and  this  structure  is  reflected  in  the  an-angement  of  the  various  woricing 
groups  of  the  project.  Within  Aotearoa/  New  Zealand  itself  there  is  also  both  commonality 
and  differences  amongst  the  various  early  childhood  senrices.  The  guidelines  will  have 
common  curriculum  goals  but  within  the  commonality  there  will  be  flexibility  for  the  diverse 
early  childhood  services  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  guidelines  in  their  own  distinctive 
way.  The  following  are  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  early  childhood  curriculum  in 
Aotearoa/New  Zealand. 


Bicutturalism:  The  Treaty  of  Waitangi  and  a  Maori  Curriculum 

A  principle  that  was  central  to  the  1988  Curriculum  Statement  and  to  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  Charter  Guidelines  (Ministry  o<  Education  1990)  was  the  principle  of  partnership 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  This  acknowledges  the  separate  and  special  identity  of 
the  Maori,  an  identity  that  has  been  reflected  in  early  childhood  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  nga  Kohanga  Reo,  with  their  own  training  and  curriculum.Therefore  any  proposal 
for  eariy  childhood  curriculum  dsvelopment  must  recognise  the  special  identity  of  a  Maori 
curriculum.  Nga  Kohanga  Reo  has  consolidated  a  lot  of  wori<  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
Maori  curriculum  in  comparison  to  previous  Department  of  Education  curriculum  initiatives 
which  looked  at  Taha  Maori  in  the  mainstream  curriculum.  Bicutturalism  is  an  integral  theme 
for  the  proposed  infant,  toddler  and  preschool  curricula:  the  Treaty  also  aflimis  the  right  of 
each  and  every  child  in  Aotearoa  /  New  Zealand  to  be  enriched  in  an  environment  which 
acknowledges  and  incorporates  the  values  and  language  of  the  Tangata  Whenua.  The 
overlapping  circles  in  the  above  diagram  indicate  how  this  fits  with  the  structure  proposed 
here.  It  is  proposed  that  members  of  the  Maori  specialist  group  will  advise  and  be  consulted 
by  the  infant/toddler  and  preschool  groups  both  of  which  themselves  have  members  who 
have  worked  on  Maori  curriculum  initiatives  and  it  is  intended  that  there  be  identifiable  M^.ori 
components  in  the  guidelines  as  well  as  a  component  which  reflects  our  growth  towards  a 
bicultural  society. 

Equity:  A  Special  Needs  Curriculum 

A  second  principle  that  was  also  central  to  the  1988  and  1989  deliberations  was  that  early 
childhood  curriculum  should  support  equitable  outcomes  for  all.  regardless  of  ethnicity, 
gender,  disability,  class,  religion/belief  or  location.  Subsequent  Ministry  documents  have 
endorsed  this  principle.  Considerable  work  is  currently  being  undertaken  in  training 
programmes  to  address  the  issues  of  anti  racist  and  counter  sexism  strategies  in  early 
childhood  centre  programmes.  The  curriculum  guidelines  will  seek  to  expand  on  this.  The 
principle  of  equity  also  includes  the  principle  that  children  with  special  needs  and  their 
families  are  entitled  to  have  their  needs  catered  for  by  the  curriculum  of  the  centre  they 
attend.  The  curriculum  development  stmcture  proposed  here  reflects  this:  a  specialist 
consultative  Special  Needs  group  will  wori<  both  alongside  and  within  the  infant/toddler  and 
preschool  working  groups.  Considerable  wori<  has  been  done  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand  on 
the  curriculum  of  and  evaluation  for  children  with  special  needs. 

Multiculturalism:  Pacific  Island  curriculum 

There  are  many  cultures  parucipating  in  eariy  childhood  education  and  the  Eariy  Childhood 
Education  Charter  Guidelines  endorses  the  principle  that  centres  "reflect  the  values  and 
customs  and  differences  of  the  families  of  the  children  attending".  Because  of  the  large 
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number  of  Pacific  Island  children  in  New  Zealand  and  the  establishment  of  Pacifica  Island 
training  and  language  nest  centres,  it  is  intended  that  Pacific  Island  Cum'culum  be  clearly 
identifiable  in  the  overall  curriculum  guidelines.  The  idea  of  a  Pacific  Island  early  childhood 
curriculum  is  relatively  new  in  New  Zealand  but  the  work  of  Anau  Ako  Pasifica.  the  rapid 
growth  of  Pacific  Island  language  nestr.  the  Pacific  Island  training  wing  of  Te  Pari  Puna  Ora  0 
Aotearoa  /  New  Zealand  Childcare  Association,  and  the  recent  fomiation  of  the  Pacific  Early 
Childhood  Education  Association  of  Aotearoa  provide  a  strong  foundation  for  further 
development. 

Home  and  centre  links:  Home  -  Based  curriculum 

Early  childhood  programmes  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand  have  always  made  close  links 
between  the  home  and  the  centre.  Many  centre  have  operated  out  of  homes,  but  more 
recently,  the  home  has  been  able  to  be  a  'centre'  in  the  sense  of  providing  a  recognised 
care  and  education  programme.  Home  based  programmes  have  been  around  for  some  time 
but  there  has  been  less  consideration  given  to  the  idea  of  a  home  based  curriculum.  An 
exception  must  be  the  home  based  programme  piloted  by  Anau  Ako  Pasifika  and  there  has 
been  a  Lopdell  course  which  looked  at  family  daycare  issues.  The  Report  of  the  National 
Guidelines  Working  Group  for  Before  Five  (1989),  made  a  first  attempt  at  codifying  a  minimal 
curriculum  and  evaluatory  criteria  for  home  based  programmes  but  most  of  this  did  not 
sun/ive  into  the  later  regulatory  requirements  for  chartering.  TTie  recent  formation  of  a  Family 
Daycare  Association  has  given  further  impetus  to  the  task  defining  and  codifying  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  early  childhood  curriculum  in  the  home  setting. 

Continuity  of  development  and  learning:  The  Early  School  Years 

The  official  demarcation  in  New  Zealand  of  eariy  childhood  education  being  for  children 
under  the  age  of  five  is  artificial  from  a  developmental  perspective.  The  separate  and 
distinctive  trainings  and  philosophies  of  teachers  in  eariy  childhood  and  school  has  led  to  a 
mismatch  in  terms  of  what  happens  in  each  setting.  It  is  important  that  an  eariy  childhood 
curriculum  articulate  a  clear  philosophy  of  practice  that  shows  a  continuity  of  development 
and  learning  experiences  from  preschool  to  school.  But  it  is  also  essential  that  the  discourse 
of  what  constitutes  a  curriculum  appropriate  for  the  eariy  school  years  incorporates  an  early 
childhood  perspective.  It  is  proposed  that  the  eariy  childhood  cuniculum  guidelines  will 
demonstrate  how  there  can  be  a  continuity  of  learning  experiences,  even  though  the 
processes  and  settings  may  be  very  different.  The  learning  areas  outlined  in  the  draft 
National  Curriculum  Guidelines  (Ministry  of  Education  1991)  will  form  the  basis  of  these 
connections. 


Parent  -  professional  partnership:  Parents/Whanau 

The  establishment  of  most  early  childhood  programmes  in  New  Zealand  has  been  through 
parent  initiative  and  lobbying.  This  is  reflected  in  the  ownership  of  early  childhood  sen/ices 
which  involves  various  forms  of  state  -  voluntary  partnerships  with  community  groups.  This 
involvement  of  parents/whanau  in  the  programme  and  in  many  cases  a  reliance  on 
parents/whan au  for  staffing,  has  meant  a  close  relationship  between  the  home  and  early 
childhood  education  settings,  not  not  always  seen  in  other  countries.  It  is  important  that  this 
is  reflected  in  the  early  childhood  curriculum  guidelines. 

A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  GUIDELINES 


The  curriculum  development  proposal  brings  together  a  mainly  Waikato  consortium  of 
expertise.  The  advantages  of  which  are  that  many  of  the  people  have  wori<ed  effectively  and 
efficiently  together  on  various  projects  in  the  past;  geographic  proximity  eases 
communication  and  reduce  costs;  and  the  Centre  for  Eariy  Childhood  at  Waikato  University 
provides  a  large  organisational  umbrella  in  which  to  house  the  project.  Most  of  the  work  will 
be  done  by  a  Curriculum  Development  Team.  Membership  of  this  team  is  made  up  of  the 
joint  directors,  the  co-ordinators  of  four  specialist  working  groups:  Maori,  Pacific  Island, 
Home  Based  and  Special  Needs,  plus  three  members  of  an  infant  toddler  working  group  and 
and  three  members  of  a  preschool  working  group.  The  membership  of  the  Curriculum 
Development  team  as  a  whole  was  constructed  to  meet  the  following  criteria: 
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There  is  early  childhood  expertise  that  is  nationally  recognised 

There  is  representation  of  people/organisations  who  have  experience  in  a  range  of 

early  childhood  services 

There  are  people  affiliated  to  different  early  childhood  organisations 

There  are  people  who  have  a  range  of  perspectives  on  early  childhood  ie:  academic 

training,  management,  advisory.worker,  supervisor,  teacher,  parent,  voluntary, 

political. 

There  are  therefore  six  working  groups  associated  with  the  development  of  the  guidelines. 
Their  relationship  to  each  other  is  broadly  shown  in  diagram  One.  It  is  proposed  that  working 
groups  will  operate  to  integrate  and  separate  both  specialist  and  developmental  strands  as 
set  out  in  this  diagram 

Infant/toddler  and  preschool  working  groups: 

Key  tasks: 

To  work  as  part  of  the  Curriculum  Development  Team  to  define  the  areas  of  the  early 
childhood  curriculum  and  to  develop  common  goals  appropriate  for  ail  early  childhood 
settings. 

To  wori<  consultatively  with  special  groups  towards  integrated  cuniculum  guidelines. 

To  consult  and  trial  in  a  range  of  eariy  childhood  settings. 

To  develop  curriculum  guidelines  appropriate  to  each  age  level. 

Co-ordinator  Infant/toddler  Wori<ing  Group:      Helen  May 

Wori<ing  Group:  Mary  Alice,  Gill  Dowson,  Val  Ford,  Maureen  Locke 

Co-ordinator  Preschool  Working  Group:         Margaret  Carr 

Wori<ing  Group:  Diane  CakJer,  CoraBe  Minne.  Robyn  Muriel,  Rita  Walker 

Specialist  working  groups 
Key  tasks: 

Each  Specialist  Group  Co-ordinator  is  responsible  for  forming  a  small  consultative  group  from 
their  own  area  of  expertise  or  community  interest. 

To  work  as  part  of  the  Curriculum  Development  Team  to  define  the  areas  of  the  early 
childhood  curriculum  and  to  develop  common  goals  appropriate  for  all  early  childhood 
settings. 

To  develop  a  specialist  perspective  on  the  common  goals  and  guidelines  appropriate  to  own 
particular  setting 

To  wori<  both  alongside  infant/toddler  and  preschool  wort<ing  groups  in  the  development  of 
the  curriculum  guidelines  appropriate  to  the  different  age  levels. 

ER?C  ;;v 
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To  consult  and  trial  the  specialist  and  common  aspects  of  the  guidelines  in  their  respective 

early  childhood  fields 

Co-ordinators: 

l^aori:  Te  Kohanga  Reo  Trust 

Pacific  island:  lole  Tagoilelagi 

Home  based:  Carol  Nicholson 

Children  with  Special  Needs:       Jill  Mitchell 


Early  Childhood  Field 

Outside  of  the  curriculum  Development  Team  and  its  consultant  groups,  is  what  we  have 
termed  the  "Eariy  Childhood  Field".  It  is  this  amorphous  group  of  many  diverse  organisations 
and  interests  who  will  have  to  work  within  the  guidelines  developed  and  it  is  therefore  crucial 
that  they  are  participants  in  the  process.  This  will  occur  in  two  ways: 

Rrstly,  there  will  be  a  series  of  woikshops  held  in  different  locations  of  New  Zealand  and 
hosted  by  the  different  working  groups.  The  intention  is  to  invite  practitioners  in  each 
geographic  and/or  interest  area  to  have  input  and/or  critique  the  goals  and  guidelines  as 
they  develop. 

Secondly,  each  working  group  will  trial  the  guidelines  in  selected  centres  to  ensure  that 
they  are  appropriate  to  what  happens  in  a  range  of  centres  and  that  it  will  possible  later  to 
develop  appropriate  criteria  tor  the  evaluation  of  the  guidelines. 

Advisory  and  Professional  Support 

The  involvement  of  interested  organisations  occurs  separately  and  all  the  national  early 
childhood  organisations  are  invited  to  have  representation  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
project.  This  Advisory  Committee  will  have  both  consultative  and  advisory  functions  for  the 
Project.  Membership  will  also  include  representative  from  the  Early  Childhood  Divisions  of 
the  Colleges  of  Education,  the  University  Education  Departments  and  NZCER.  There  will  be 
two  advisory  meetings  held  during  the  projects,  and  all  national  early  childhood  organisations 
will  be  invited  to  make  fonnal  submissions  on  the  goals  and  guidelines. 

The  directors  have  also  got  a  Professional  Support  Group  who  will  act  as  informal 

advisers  on  matters  of  curriculum  and  evaluation.  They  are  Drs  Anne  Meade.  Geraldine 

McDonald  and  Beveriy  Bell. 

Government  Agencies 

Our  contract  is  with  the  Ministry  of  Education.  We  are.  however  independent  of  the  Ministry 
as  long  as  we  meet  the  tasks  and  milestones  set  out  i  -  our  negotiated  contract.  The 
Ministry,  however,  has  its  own  review  team  to  whom  we  are  accountable  financially  and  in 
terms  of  the  tasks  and  milestones  and  who  may  choose  to  give  us  advice  on  the  project.  It  is 
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intended  to  develop  close  working  relationship  wfth  the  Eariy  Childhood  Devetopnient  Unit 
and  see  their  role  in  facilitating  consultation  with  the  early  childhood  field.  Contact  with  the 
Special  Education  Sen/ice  will  be  made  though  the  working  group  for  the  special  needs 
curriculum  area.  It  is  unfortunate  though  that  the  Ministry  will  not  allow  any  fonmal  contact 
with  eariy  chiWhood  colleagues  in  the  Education  Review  Office.  Their  evaiuatory  role  in 
relation  to  eariy  childhood  sen/ices  is  an  integral  part  of  the  cuniculum  process.  The  early 
childhood  community  is  unused  to  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  divisions  that  the  current 
administrative  frameworks  impose. 

The  process  of  development 

in  the  proposed  framework  the  assumption  is  made  that  considerable  consult  tion  and 
curriculum  development  work  has  already  occun-ed.  both  in  the  respective  early  childhood 
communities  and  nationally,  but  it  is  recognised  that  the  amount  of  previous  work  done  in  the 
respective  curriculum  areas  is  variable.  There  is  an  initial  focus  to  co-ordinate  this  work  before 
moving  out  into  what  we  see  as  a  second  phase  of  development  and  consultation.  It  is 
proposed  that  working  groups  will  operate  to  integrate  both  specialist  and  developmental 
strands.  In  the  mainstream  early  childhood  curriculum  areas  there  has  been  a  lot  of  work 
done  but  because  of  a  growing  consciousness  and  commitment  regarding  the  principles  of 
partnership  there  is  a  need  for  continuing  reappraisal  and  development  of  a  curriculum  that 
acknowledges  a  bicuitural  New  Zealand.  Infant  and  Toddler  programmes  have  grown 
considerably,  but  wori<  has  been  done  at  Lopdell  courses  and  there  is  also  an  important  link 
to  be  made  with  the  NZCER  Infant  Toddler  Research  programme  whose  researchers  Val 
Podmore  and  BartDara  Craig  (1991)  have  spent  time  identifying  the  quality  components  of 
infant  and  toddler  programmes.  In  relation  to  the  mainstream  preschool  cuniculum  there  is 
considerable  documented  curriculum  material,  although  a  lot  of  it  is  subject  based  which 
needs  to  be  incorporated  into  the  integrated  framewori<  we  suggest.  However,  in  relation  tc 
the  specialist  areas,  less  wori<  has  been  done.  It  is  for  this  reason  it  is  important  that  these 
wori<ing  groups  can  wori<  and  consult  separately  at  times,  each  from  their  own  perspective. 
We  want  the  specialist  aspect  to  inform  the  mainstream  discourse  rather  than  be  a  adaptation 
of  it. 

The  project  is  scheduled  to  take  15  months.  The  team  will  wori<  together  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  early  childhood  cuniculum.  draft  the  common  goals,  and  then  will  break  into 
strands  which  connect  and  disconnect  throughout  the  process.  The  four  specialist  groups 
work  apart  from,  but  alongside  the  infant/toddler  working  group  and  later  the  preschool 
working  group.  The  stajcture  of  the  working  groups  and  the  personnel  within  them  fits 
closely  with  our  rationale  on  the  process  of  curriculum  development.  We  see  that  this 
structure  is  an  effective  one  for  addressing  both  the  common  and  specialist  aspects  of  our 
early  childhood  curriculum.The  linear  framewori<  for  the  project  is  also  based  on  the  reality 


thai  all  the  people  involved  have  other  jobs  and  responsibilities  and  the  time  frame  takes 
account  of  that.  There  will  be  three  facets  to  the  guidelines  in  each  of  curriculum  areas  which 
will  be  fomnulated  as  a  progression: 

goals  -^>guidelines— >consultation— >trialling — >  .evaluation  criteria 


Compiling  cunrent  resources 
Consulting  expertise 
Defining  an  early  childhood  curriculum  l'amewori< 
Defining  and  establishing  common  goals 

Work  begins  on  infant  and  toddler  curricula  <  >  specialist  groups  start  work 

,triairmj  -observation-consultation 
Draft  infant  toddler  curriculum  guidelines  completed 
submissions 

Wori<  begins  on  preschool  curriculum  <  >  specialist  groups  continue 

trialling  -  observation-  consultation 
Draft  preschool  curriculum  guidelines  completed 
submissions 
Draft  specialist  aspects  completed 
submissions 

 Final  version  drafted  and  final  submissions  
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THE  INFORMAL  MATHEMATICS  OF  FOUR-YEAR-OLDS: 


UNDERSTANDING  ITS  PURPOSE 


Paper  presented  to  the  Fifth  Earty  Childhood  Convention 
Dunedin,  September  8-1?  1991 

Margaret  Carr,  Jenny  Young*Loveridge,  and  Saify  Peters 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Waikato 

Early  language  development  has  t>6en  analysed  in  ternis  of  its  social  purposes  or  functions  (Tough, 
1976;  Wells,  1985,1986;  Nelson,  1981;  Bruner,  1983),  in  order  to  provide  an  analysis  of  the 
developmental  path  and  to  account  for  cultural  difference.  Robbie  Case  argues  that  In  spite  of  Baldwin's 
[1895]  call  for  a  "purposive**  developmental  psychology,  the  role  of  children's  objectives  or  purposes  in 
their  intellectual  development  has  rarely  been  considered  in  much  detair  (1988,  p.  59).  Although  many 
studies  of  leanning  in  mathematics  have  emphasised  the  importance  of  social  context,  this  has  not  been 
done  for  early  .^-/lathematical  development.  This  paper  outlines  a  possible  framework  for  the  analysis  of  the 
development  of  rujmerical  thinking  in  terms  of  its  social  purpose. 

A  considerable  literature  has  looked  at  mathematical  learning  in  schools  with  the  purpose  of  the  activity  as 
a  focus.  Cobb  (1990)  writes  about  the'contextuaiity  of  cognition'  (p.200)  where  'purposes  or  intentions 
are  a  crucial  aspect  of  contexts'  (p.20l). 

For  example,  the  setting  might  be  mathematics  instmctk>n  in  whk:h  the  students  have  been 
asked  to  complete  a  set  of  tasks.  However,  the  contexts  within  which  students  attempt  to 
comptete  the  tasks  might  differ  radk^lty.  For  sovob  it  might  be  a  matter  of  trying  to  recall  what  the 
teacher  tokl  them  they  were  supposed  to  do,  whereas  for  others  the  focus  could  be  on 
n^thematk:al  sense  making.  These  students  are  in  the  sanie  setting  but  act  in  different  contexts 
and  engage  in  very  different  forms  of  mathenutical  activity'  Cobb  p.20l 

More  complex  skills  will  appear  in  familiar  purposes,  it  is  argued.  For  example,  in  a  cross-cultural  study  of 
the  information-processirig  capacity  of  aboriginal-AustraHan  chikiren  and  Ks  relation  to  mathematical 
learning,  tests  of  information-processing  capacity  used  the  children's  knowledge  of  family  relationships 
and  the  chiklren's  familiarity  with  playing  cards  (BoultorvLewis.  1990). 

An  analysis  which  focuses  on  familiar  purposes  allows  an  examinatk>n  of  cross-cultural  and  historical 
differences  in  mathenr^tical  development  and  enumeration  systems  (i^ncy,1983;  Lave.1988; 
Wertsch.1985).  Saxe  and  Posner  (1983)  have  argued  that  Ihe  devetopment  of  numerical  thinking  is 
embedded  in  social  ffe',  and  Gal'perin  and  Georgiev  (1969),  that  'mathematics  is,  from  the  start,  a  social 
phenomenon*. 

This  is  true  of  number  systems  as  well  (Lancy,l983  ;  Harris,  1990).  An  important  number  base  in  classical 
Maori  was  determined  by  the  size  of  an  andent  fighting  unit.  140,  or  seven  groups  of  twenty:  the  word 
now  used  to  denote  ten,  tekau,  forn)eriy  referred  to  twenty,  as  elsewhere  in  Polynesia.  One-hundred- 
and-forty  was  Ihe  common  fighting  strength  of  a  war  party,  a  fighting  strength  easily  raised  by  a  trit)e  of 
tribal  group  and  suffk^iently  compact  to  travel  undetected  through  hostile  country  (Rikihana,  1988  p.29) 
The  binary  system  was  in  everyday  use.  and  persons  were  often  so  counted  in  'braces' '  (pairs)  (Best, 
1924  p131). 

What  are  the  purposes  of  mathematk^al  activity  for  four  year  okls?  The  EMI-4s  study  is  a  research  project 
cun-entty  being  carried  but  in  kindergartens  in  the  Waikato.  primarily  interested  in  children's  understanding 
of  quantity  and  their  use  of  numbers.  Obsen^ations  were  made  of  chikiren  partk:ipating  in  the  free-play 
programme  at  kindergarten.  The  chikJren  had  prevkHJSly  been  interviewed  to  ascertain  whk^h  were 
number  experts  and  which  were  novices  so  that  a  small  group  of  each  type  (4  novk»s  and  4  experts) 
could  be  selected  for  detailed  obsen/atk>n.  A  record  was  made  of  the  chikf s  activity  chokes,  the  actions 
perfoHDed  by  the  chikl  while  engaging  in  partk^ular  activities,  and  the  social  context  in  whk:h  those 
O      activities  occun'ed.  In  addHkHi  to  this  nonverbal  informatk)n,  the  language  of  the  chiU  and  those  who 
'  I  r    interacted  with  the  chiU  was  recorded  using  radto  mk^rophones  and  later  synchronised  with  the 


obseivattonal  record.  Each  child  was  observed  on  several  dWerent  occasions  over  each  part  of  a  morning 
session,  in  order  to  build  up  a  picture  of  the  nfiathenr»atic8  being  used  within  the  cultural  miyeux  of  the 
kindergarten-THe  activities  and  language  related  to  concepte  of  quantity  and  number  were  coded 
according  to  the  idnd  of  purpose  being  used  and  the  kinds  of  sidlls  and  understanding  being  displayed. 
The  following  categories  were  developed  to  differentiate  the  kinds  of  purposes  being  used: 

1.      Bitualbfid  Number  Usq  (HI 

(includes  aduK-initiated  as  well  as  cNU-initiated) 
-diants 


-  songs 

-  rote  counts 

C1 
C2 
C1 


4-5-6-7-9-8 

No,  I  count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10.  Ten. 
1-2-3-4 


A  popular  action  song: 

Dr  Knicker-bocker  knki(er-tx>cker  nunriSser  nine 

hie  likes  to  dance  and  keep  in  time 

Now  let's  get  the  rhythm  of  the  beat  (feet.hands,  hips,  Bps) 

Now  let's  get  the  rhythm  of  the  number  nine 

1,2,3.4.5,6,7,8,9! 

2.      Status  fS) 

Establishing  status  using  numlaer  language 
-  higher  numbers,  larger  amounts,  are  better 
-age 


-  winners,  tosers 

CI: 

We  know  everything 

C2: 

i  know  everything  too 

CI: 

No 

C2: 

Yes 

CI: 

No 

C2: 

lean  count 

1  -2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-1 1-12-13-14-16 

CI: 

No  you've  got  to  do  up  to  a  hundred 

1  -2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-1 0-1 1  -1 2-1 3-14-15-16-17-100 

C2 

My  Dad  is  a  Supercala-Superman 

C3: 

1  got  heaps  Rochelle.  Look,  1  got  tots  Rochelle 

C4: 

1  got  tots  than  you 

3.        Entitlement.  ftstabOshino  fifihts.  fairness  (E) 

-  sharing,  discrate 

-  sharing,  continuous 
-turns 

-  mies 

Four  children  are  playing  outskJe.  C1  and  C2  are  boys.  C3  is  a  girt. 

CI  We're  Ninja  Turtles  eh  you  three?  There's  one.  two.  three,  four.  And  we  three  boys 

save  sometxxiy  

C2  Serena  you  be  the  people 

C3  No  I  want  to  be  a  shark 

C1  No  there  is  only  two  sharks  eh? 

C3  I'm  one  of  the  Turtle's  mate.,  so  he  can  eat  me  up  for  supper. 

Several  children  are  waiting  for  a  turn  on  the  computer 

Adult  How  dkl  you  manage  to  get  another  turn  so  quickly  Billy? 

C1  (B)  I  had  another  turn 

Adult  But  I  doni  think  some  of  these  children  have  even  had  one  tum  yet 

C1  She  did 

Adult  Have  you  had  a  tum  Serena? 

C2(S)  Iwanttwotums 

C3  lhavenlhadatum 

Adult  ITS  fair  H  everybody  has  one  tum. 


Ttminom 

-  the  number  of  sleeps,  the  number  of  minutes 

-  using  or  receiving  an  ultimatum  (counting  down  or  counting  up) 

-  timing  for  an  activity  or  for  a  game 

There  were  no  exanples  of  timing  at  the  kindergartens,  but  interviews  with  parents 
indicated  that  it  was  a  common  purpose  for  number  at  home: 

Parent:  I  use  seconds 

I:    Seconds?  How  do  you  do  that? 

P:  I  count  up  to  ten,  that* s  ten  seconds.  TH  give  you  ten  seconds  to  do  a  certain  thing.  Ill 
start  counting  1  to  10  if  IVe  told  them  about  3  or  4  times  to  do  and  they  haveni  done 
it. 

I:    And  what  happens  at  the  end? 

P :  Usually  by  the  time  Tm  halfway  through  they  are  off  doing  It.  Most  times  they  are. 

Another  parent:  When  it  comes  to  the  calendar  she  crosses  off  the  days  and  espedally 
the  birthdays.  So  slie  can  count  how  many  steepe  it  is  until  Aunty  Jane's  birthday  or 
something  lil<e  that....  Ws  quite  surprising,  i  think  tt  was  about  28  sleeps  one  day  until  her 
birthday  and  then  -lext  mominjp!,  I  never  sakl  anything  about  it  and  she  said  "tt*s  27  sleeps 
noi7".  She'd  reme.T)berdd  frorr^  ihe  day  before,  one  sleep  less  and  that  was  that. 

Pattems  {P) 

Patterns  repeated  for  their  own  sake 

-  block  buikling 

-  painting,  'jrawing 

Todd  takes  a  piece  of  wood  out  of  the  wood  box  by  the  carpentry  table,  chooses  four 
matching  blue  plastk;  lids,  and  hammers  them  onto  the  wood  in  a  symetrical  pattem. 

Orderliness  (O) 

Checking  that  things  are  in  order,  that  they  fit 

-  that  they  are  in  the  place  or  space  altotted  to  them 

*  putting  shapes  together  to  form  a  whole  (eg,  jigsaws,  putting  2  halves  of  an  apple  together  to 

make  a  o^mplete  apple) 

•  matching  1 :1 

-  sorting  (e.g.  putting  blocks  away) 

John  mns  outskie  with  an  egg  carton,  and  crouches  over  rt,  collecting  stones  from  the 
edge  of  the  path.  Amy  comes  over. 
A:  Do  you  need  leaves? 
J:  No. 

John  carefully  places  one  stone  in  each  compartment  of  the  egg  carton,  closes  the 
carton,  and  runs  back  inskie  to  put  it  in  his  kxd^er. 

FK>na  is  putting  together  a  puzzle. 

Adult   Let's  have  a  took.  How  are  you  getting  on? 

Rona  One  more  piece  missing  from  this 

Adult   Yes,  I  wonder  where  it's  gone.  Never  mind. 

Literacy  (L) 

Reading  or  writing  any  numbers,  including  nurDerals  or  number  words 
'  using  numbers  as  labels 

Making  a  birthday  hat 

Teacher:    Do  you  want  me  to  do  a  five  or  would  you  ike  to  do  a  five? 

C1 :         You  do  a  five 

C2:  I  can  do  a  five  and  a  six 

Looking  at  the  numerals  on  the  toilets 

C1 :     That's  number  one.  YouVe  number  two. 

C2:     And  this  one's  four. 

C3:     Mine's  nurr^r  three. 

c1 :      I've  been  in  number  one.  IVe  been  in  number  one. 
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8.        Tak  about  Number  for  Its  own  sake  (N\ 
Parent:  What's yourname? 


CI:  Amanda 
C2:       My  nanie's  Kyfie 

C3:      Another  AnrwuxJa  eh?  TwoAmandas.  WeVe  got  two  Aniandas,  four  Amandas, 
weVe  got  Sv^x  Amandas 


Parent:  Billy,  have  your  turn  otherwise  let  Amanda  have  a  turn  because  she  wants  to  have 
a  turn.  O.K.  leTs  go.  What  are  we  doing  here. 

9.        Exploring  Quantity  to  SqIvq  a  Particular  Probtem  (Q^ 

Manipulating  physical  quantity  (eg,  sand,  water,  dough)  or  discrete  quantities  (eg,  blocks,  beads, 
buttons,  counters)  where  the  child  appears  to  be  trying  to  solve  partk:ular  problem 

Peter  t3  making  a  car  at  the  carpentry  table.  His  mother  is  present,  helping  his  younger 
bix)ther.  Peter  is  hokling  two  round  bits  of  wood  in  Ns  hand,  searches  in  the  carpentry 
trolley. 

P :     I  need  four  wheels  txft  there  seems  to  be  not  four  wheels 

(Looks  in  the  wood  box) 

Mummy  I  need  four  wheels  but  there  isnl. 
M:     (gestures  to  the  trolley)  I  can  see  some  here. 

(Peter  finds  two  more,  stacks  them  up  beskie  his  piece  of  wood  and  proceeds  to 

nail  them  on) 

CI  and  C2  are  in  the  sandi)(t.  The  hose  is  mnning,  and  a  group  of  chikiren  have  dug  a 


tunnel. 

C1  Hey,  i  know  what  we  can  make.  [See  the]  water  under  there 

C2  Yeah 

C1  Puddle.  See  that  big  puddle  you  can  make  it ..  dig  deep  and  see  if  it  gets 

wider. 

C2  Let's  do  a  bigger  tunnel.  Lefs  do  some  water  in  there. 

C1  Let's  get  some  more  water 


10.      ExDtoring  Quantity  for  Other  Purposes  (M) 


There  are  two  reasons  why  this  framework  rr^y  be  useful: 

(i)  In  order  to  find  out  tf  we  ara  speaking  the  same  'number  language'. 

Sometimes  in  a  conversatton  using  number,  chiklren  will  be  Steralty  at  'cross  purposes': 
Elizabeth  and  Matthew  are  counting  the  number  of  chiWren  sitting  on  chairs  in  the  front  of  the  mat 

E:       (pointing  twice  to  one  chiU)  1-2-3-4-5-6 

M:       Uo,  there's  1-2-3-4-5 

E:  1-2-3-4-5 

M:      5.  We  counted.  Because  you  went  1-2-3-4  (illustrating  how  Elizabeth  double-counted) 

and  there's  1-2-3-4-5  (pointing  once  to  each  chiki) 
E:  5-6-7-8-9 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  are  having  rroming  tea 

P:       I'm  going  to  count  the  children  (pointing  one  to  each  chiW,  pointing  to  K.  on  the  count  of 

two)  1-2-3-4-5-6 
E:       I'm  four 

(ii)  In  order  to  make  links  between  the  purpoMs  and  number  knowledge. 

The  data  may  begin  to  make  sense  to  a  pmctitioner  if  we  took  ctosety  at  two  chiklren,  with  the  alx>ve 
framework  in  mind. 


Elizabeth  sees  number  as  poetry.  Her  major  reason  for  using  number  is  for  the  purpose  of  rote  counting, 
and  for  status  (ages  and  birthdays).  She  is  an  enthusiasts  rote  counter,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
interested  in  using  number  for  counting  things  or  to  find  out  'how  many'.  ESzabeth  is  in  a  sense  one  of 
Gardner's  'dramatists  (see  Gardner  &  WoH.  1983):  her  family  play  is  complex.  Her  interest  in  stable  rote 
'number'  sequences  extends  to  the  use  of  'eenie  nf>eenie  rninie  mo',  and  she  is  very  interested  in 
repeated  refrains  in  a  story  (a  train  book  had  a  recurring  line  'it  was  very  daik  in  the  tunnef  and  she 
repeated  it  with  relish  after  only  the  second  hearing);  it  perhaps  reflec'^^.  an  interest  in  and  a  facility  with  oral 
rhythm  and  pattern. 
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Todd  IS  a  pattern  niaker.  He  doesnl  use  number  very  often,  but  he  uses  niaths  for  a  wider  range  of 
purposes  than  does  Elzabeth  (eg.  patterns,  problem  solving  with  blocks,  keeping  score  at  badminton). 
He  enjoys  drawing  multiple  copies  of  a  partkxitar  object  (eg,  triangles,  squares,  aeroplanes,  cars)  and  then 
cutting  them  out  and  rearranging  them.  He  makes  paitems  also  with  shapes,  and  in  carpentry.  His  rote- 
counting  skills  are  much  less  sure,  but  with  activities  that  keep  the  ^lumbers  small  (i.e.  are  accessible),  he 
can  use  number  in  problenrvscMng  activities. 


CONTEXTS 

The  above  iterature  on  mathematical  understanding  suggests  that  the  context  is  important:  we  need  a 
three-dimensk>nal  array  to  portray  the  complexity  of  early  mathematics.  In  the  context  of  a  birthday  party  a 
child  may  readily  perceive  that  there  are  five  candles  on  the  birthday  cake  and  this  means  you  are  *big' 
enough  to  go  to  school,  but  in  the  context  of  a  game  of  Snakes  and  Ladders  she  or  he  may  not  readily 
perceive  that  there  are  five  dots  on  the  dice  and  that  means  that  you  move  fonward  five  squares.  Sinclair 
(199C)  refers  to  number  as  an  *object-of-thoughf  as  being  what  one  can  do  with  nunf)t>ers. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  NUMBER  IS  USED 

Prefiminary  findings  suggest  that  each  kindergarten  promotes  its  own  pattern  of  mathematical  purposes 
Gust  as  every  home  does),  and  that  within  each  environment  chiklren  will  draw  on  their  personal 
experiences  and  interests  to  create  their  own  irKfivkiual  pattems.  In  each  kindergarten  eight  children  were 
observed,  four  who  were  categorised  as  'number  experts'  (their  score  on  the  Number  Tasks  Interview  was 
at  least  35),  and  four  who  were  categorised  as  'number  novk^es'  (their  score  on  the  Number  Tasks 
Inten/iew  was  10  or  less).  Maths-related  talk  and  activity  was  coded  according  to  its  social  purpose. 

Initial  interpretatk>n  of  the  data  suggests  that  the  'novk^es'  used  number  as  pattern  more  often  than  the 
experts',  whereas  the  'experts'  used  number  to  check  that  things  were  in  order,  or  to  solve  particular 
problems  using  quantity. 

Below  are  some  examples  of  these  purposes  from  the  obsen/atk>n  rK)tes  and  transcripts: 
Pattern 

Fiona:  Placing  'biscuif  shapes  of  dough  in  an  array  in  a  cardboard  box 

Matthew:  collecting  bottle  tops  and  decorating  hat  in  a  symmetrk^al  pattern 

Todd:  Drawing  repeated  squares  and  triangles ,  hammering  4  Ikte  on  p)ece  of  wood  in  a  symmetrical 

pati&m 

Malcolm:  A  symmetrical  pattem  painting  with  dye  on  paper 
EBz^beth:  A  symmetrk^l  border  painting 

Qrderyness 

John:  Fits  sandcastle  container  carefully  back  over  the  castle ,  pushes  dough  into  shape,  collecting 

scones  and  leaves  to  put  into  each  compartment  in  an  egg  carton 

Fiona:  Finding  pairs  in  menx>ry  game 

Matthew:  Looking  for  matching  pk^ures 

Bridget:  Divkles  mandarin  carefully  in  half,  eats  one  half 

Fiona:  Putting  jigsaw  pieces  into  a  frame,  as  part  of  a  competitive  game 

FyplQring  Quantity  tr^  Solve  a  Partiojiar  Problem 

John:  paintinc  with  two  brjsh<>s  celtotaping  three  egg  cartons  together,  takes  two  pieces  of  card  to  make 
a  hat.  uses  four  crayons  at  the  same  time  to  draw. 

Stuart:  building  enck)sure  for  mice  from  bkx^ks,  adding  and  removing  boxes,  counting  escaped  wice, 
Todd:  Making  an  enck^sure  with  four  hatf-btocks,  buiUing  a  roof  :ni  top. 

Fk>na:  Counting  legs  on  pk;ture  of  bee  (requested  by  adult),  counting  stack  of  paired  cards  to  see  who 
has  the  nx>st  (requested  by  adult ). 

MEANINGFUL  ACTIVITIES 

Children  create  their  own  opportunities  to  count  (chairs,  chiklren.  sanAwches).  The  kindergarten 
programme  also  provkles  opportunities.  For  example,  finding  out  how  ^ny  scissors,  staplers,  hammers, 
spades,  blocks,  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  moves  on  the  snakes  and  ladders  board,  are  all  important 
purposes  for  using  number  whk:h  are  embedded  in  the  programme. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  research,  researchers  and  teachers  tried  out  activities  at  the  kindergartens. 
These  activities  were  designed  to  fit  in  with  the  ongoing  programme,  and  to  conned  with  what  had  been 
found  from  o4.>servation8  and  parent  Metviem  to  be  relevant  purposes,  contexts,  and  levels  of  diffteulty. 
O       The  foltowing  table  shows  the  links  between  the  activities  whk^  were  introduced  and  the  purposes  for 
E  RXC     wI^*^  quantity  axi W  have  been  used  in  those  activities.  The  contexts  of  these  activities  were  designed  to 


match  the  children's  interests:  Stories  about  supermaiket  shopping,  cais,  trains,  sharing  food  were  used; 
teachers  wrote  songs,  and  introduced  number  to  discussions  about  trips  etc.  Activities  went  outside. 


Purposes  for  which  Quantity  oouU  be  used 
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Numeral  Labels 


Some  children  are  able  to  use  numbers  higher  than  five  with  ease  but  many  four-year-olds,  even  if  they 
are  using  maths  for  a  wide  range  of  purposes,  are  not  accurate  when  they  enumerate  more  than  three 
objects.  Sometimes  the  rote-counting  sequence  is  very  practised,  and  the  number  words  come  out  faster 
than  the  counting  finger  can  tag  the  objects.  One  of  the  researchers  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  two 
children  and  a  magnetic  story  about  a  train  losing  Its  carriag.  5  in  a  tunnel.  The  children  were  counting  the 
carriages.  Jodie  was  using  her  finger  to  point  to  the  carriages  as  she  count^'/d,  and  frequently  double 
counting.  Her  list  of  counting  words  raced  ahead  of  her  finger.  Suddenly  she  said  "i  know.  Til  count  with 
my  foot!"  She  held  onto  her  foot  with  her  hand  and  'pointetf  wrth  the  big  loe,  to  count  accurately  up  to 
ten. 

Some  of  the  activities  that  the  teachers  and  the  researchers  introduced  addressed  some  of  the  issue  of 
difficulty  level.  For  example,  interactive  activities  were  used  (pegs  in  a  peg  board,  magnetic  pictures,  pegs 
on  a  •ine\to  slow  the  counting  down  and  keep  a  sensori-motor  link);  putting  counting  opportunities  into 
areas  of  gross  motor  activity:  e.g.  jumping;  keeping  the  numbers  snriall  (dice  that  only  go  to  three, 
spinners  to  four);  playing  games  where  everyone  has  a  dice  or  a  spinner  (they  doni  need  to  take  turns); 
keeping  games  simple  (e.g.  a  snakes  and  ladders  board  where  the  direction  of  the  track  is  clear,  the 
number  of  spaces  on  the  track  is  not  too  great  (the  game  doesnt  take  too  tong),  and  the  snakes  are  short; 
and  devising  cooperative  activities. 
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CHILDREN  and  COMPUTERS 

Joanna  Curzon,  Special  Education  Service,  Otago 

"Infants  and  toddlers  learn  through  their  ovm 
experience,   trial  and  error,  repetition,   imitation,  and 
identification •      Adults  guide  and  encourage  this  learning 
by  ensuring  that  the  environment  is  safe  and  emotionally 
supportive.      An  appropriate  programme  for  children  ... 
invites  play,  active  exploration,   and  movement.  It 
provides  a  broad  array  of  stimulating  experiences  within  a 
reliable  framework  of  routines  and  protection  from  excessive 
stress.      Relationships  with  people  are  emphasized  as  an 
essential  contribution  to  the  quality  of  children's 
experiences."       (Sue  Bredekamp,  Developmental ly  Appropriate 
Practice  -    National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children) 

"Children  learn  when  they  are  actively  engaged  in 

finding  solutions   They  learn  by  doing  and  they  learn 

by  doing  things  with  other  people".       (Alison  Dewsbury, 
Using  a  Computer  as  a  Tool  in  Early  Literacy  -  Paper  given 
at  CES  Conference  -  Kids,  Classrooms,  and  Computers  - 
Wellington,  1991) 

There  is  considerable  debate  on  the  use  of  computers 
with  young  children,  including  those  with  special 
educational  needs.      Concerns  often  expressed  are:- 

-  Are  computers  developmentally  appropriate  for  young 
children?  -  especially  -  can  they  work  with  symbols? 

-  Can  they  master  the  physical  access  to  the  computer? 
-  especially  -  can  they  learn  to  handle  disks  and  use  the 
keyboard? 

-  Will  the  introduction  of  a  computer  reduce  the  time 
spent  in  other  play  activities?  Will  the  children  become 
addicted? 

-  Is  there  any  danger  in  introducing  computers  to  very 
young  children? 

-  What  about  equity  issues? 

-  Will  the  use  of  a  computer  stifle  playful  social 
interaction? 

-  Will  the  use  of  a  computer  lead  to  isolation  of  the 

child?  ^  , 

-  Will  the  use  of  a  computer  as  a  drawing  and  writing 
tool  mean  a  failure  to  learn  to  use  other,  traditional, 
methods? 

A  few  answers  emerge  from  studies  of  the  use  of  the 
computer  with  young  children. 

-  Children  already  use  symbolic  play  to  a  considerable 
extent  -  think  of  gesture  and  communication.       If  they  are 


allowed  to  choose  activities  for  themselves^  they  will  do  so 
at  their  own  level. 

-  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  introduction  of  a 
computer  reduces  time  spent  in  other  play  activities. 

-  No  major  differences  have  been  found  between  the  way 
computers  are  used  by  younger  and  older  pre-schoolers. 
However,  there  is  evidence  that  early  introduction  to  young 
children  with  special  needs  is  particularly  useful  in  order 
to  give  them  a  means  of  control  over  their  lives  which  is 
often  otherwise  denied  them  by  virtue  of  their  disability. 
Appropriate  use  and  intervention  at  this  early  3tage  helps 
to  avoid  the  learned  helplessness  which  is  otherwise  so 
often  a  feature. 

-  Girls  and  boys  do  not  differ  in  the  amount  or  time  of 
computer  use 

-  Young  children  prefer  social  use  of  computers  and 
rarely  work  alone 

-  Computers  may  stimulate  social  interaction  more  than 
noncomputer  activities  -  they  may  facilitate  interactive 
problem- solving  ( Fein ) 

-  The  support  of  an  adult  is  important  -  children  are 
more  attentive,  more  interested,  and  less  frustrated  when  an 
adult  is  present  (Binder  and  Ledger;  Shade) 

-  Pre-scholers'  language  activity,  measured  as  words 
spoken  per  minute,  was  almost  twice  as  high  at  the  computer 
as  at  any  of  the  other  activities 

-  Skills  acquired  at  the  computer  transfer  across  to 
other  settings 

Clements:     Computers  and  Young  Children: 

A  Review  of  Research  (Young  Children,  Nov  '87) 

Just  as  we  would  all  agree  that  children  learn  through 
using  developmentally  appropriate  play  resources,  so  they 
require  developmentally  appropriate  computer  resources. 
This  means  appropriate  software  and  appropriate  input 
devices. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  review  of  the  research,  children 
learn  best  through  working  in  a  group,  with  clearly-defined 
structure,  roles  and  support.       They  spontaneously  and 
effectively  teach  and  help  one  another  -  time  and  again,  the 
comment  is  made  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  social 
interactions  around  the  computer.       Teachers  comment  that 
the  expected  aggression  and  impatience  while  awaiting  their 
turns  does  not  materialise. 

Using  the  computer,  children  can: 

take  control  of  their  learning  -  planning,  problem- 
solving,  making  decisions  and  constructing  meaning; 

-  tackle  open-ended  problems  using  common  sense  and  current 
understanding  and  skills; 
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-  interact  with  others  using  the  computer  as  a  focus? 

-  achieve  sound  educational  objectives; 

-  exploit  the  unique  attributes  of  the  computer  such  as: 

-  giving  an  instantaneous  response; 

-  providing  motivation  and  a  constant  focus  for 
attention   

-  achieve  things  which  they  would  not  normally  be  able  to  do 
by  themselves  (for  instance^  produce  a  printed  text  before 
they  can  write);"       (Alison  Dewsbury,  Can  Computers  Change 
Classrooms  for  Kids?  -  as  above) 

-  access  alternative  learning  experiences  -  such  as 
simulations 

The  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  the  computer  depends 
critically  on  the  quality  of  the  software,  the  amount  of 
time  it  is  used,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  Good 
software  provides  children  with  the  opportunity  to  exercise: 

*  challenge 

*  control 

*  curiosity 

*  fantasy 


What  can  we  expect  the  benefits  of  this  newest  resource 
to  be?        Computers  enable  children  to  explore  and 
experiment,  in  a  non-judgemental,  supportive  environment. 
Good  software  allows  only  for  trial  and  error,  not  failure. 
Appropriate  use  of  technology  empowers  the  child  and  allows 
their  creativity  and  problem- solving  skills  to  flourish. 

The  use  of  a  computer  CAN  NEVER  replace  the  teacher, 
parent,  or  support  person  -  rather  are  they  vital  to  the 
successful  and  fulfilling  use  of  this  resource  as  any  other. 
It  is  also  of  vital  importance  to  reinforce  the  use  of  the 
computer  through  the  related  use  of  other  resources  -  for 
example,  to  explore  the  concepts  of  movement  and  direction 
through' manipulating  characters  on  the  screen,  real  objects 
on  the  floor,  and  the  child's  own  bodily  movements  through 
space.       "The  key  is  providing  developmentally  appropriate 
software,  then  -reinforcing  the  software  with  concrete 
activities"  (Davidson  -  Children  and  Computers  together  in 
the  Classroom  -  1989) 
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Creating  Workable  Environments  For 
Children  Under  Three 


Linda  Harrison 


First,  let  mc  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  offering  this 
presentation  on  learning  environments  for  children. 
I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  contribudon  that  the 
classroom  environment  can  have  both  on  staff 
well-being  and  teaching  styles,  and  on  children's 
learning,  and  I  look  forward  to  sharing  and  discussing 
these  ideas  with  you  (1). 

This  workshop  is  designed  for  practising  teachers; 
that  is,  people  who  spend  a  significant  amount  of  time 
working  with  young  children  in  an  educ^ional 
setting,  or  who  have  access  to  and  are  involved  in  a 
number  of  such  settings.  In  writing  this,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  early  childhood 
field  and  the  wide  range  of  settings  that  may  be 
represented  by  participants.  Your  teaching 
environment  may  be  a  permanent  classroom,  or 
rooms,  in  a  child  care  centre  or  preschool,  or  it  may 
be  a  transient  and  portable  fixture  such  as  provided 
by  a  mobile  centre,  an  occasional  care  centre  or  a 
playgroup  operating  out  of  a  community  halL  Your 
workplace  may  include  settings  which  are  in  other 
people's  homes,  if  you  are  employed  with  a  Family 
Day  Care  scheme,  or  you  may  work  in  other  people's 
classrooms,  if  you  are  a  Special  Needs  Worker,  an 
Early  Childhood  Adviser  or  a  TAFEAJniversity 
lecturer.  Within  these  settings,  you  may  have  a  great 
deal  of  autonomy  in  determining  how  the  learning 
environment  is  prepared,  or  your  decisions  about  this 
may  need  to  be  made  through  ncgodadons  with  other 
staff  members,  supervisors  or  parents.  My  aim,  then, 
is  to  accommodate  all  these  possibUidcs,  as  each 
participant  will  bring  to  the  workshop  their  own 
teaching^  experiences  gained  in  particular  work 
environments.  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  consider 
aspects  of  the  early  childhood  learning  environment 
by  working  through  and  discussing  the  context  of  your 
own,  or  a  famihar  teaching  situation,  and  that  as  a 
result,  you  will  come  to  some  new  understanding  of 
how  the  environment  can  be  structured  to  contribute 
pHDsitively  to  children's  learning. 

First  we  need  to  defme  what  is  meant  by  the  term  'the 
learning  environment'?  Jim  Greenman  has  argued 
that  the  environment 
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includes  'all  the  external  conditions  and  factors 
potentially  capable  of  influencing  an  organism'  - 
how  time  is  structured  at  d  roles  assigned, 
expectations  of  our  behaviour,  and  physical 
surroundings  (Greenman^  1977:17). 

From  this  perspective,  we  can  defme  the  specifics  of 
the  learning  environment  in  terms  of  the  three  main 
criteria: 

time  -  the  daily  schedules  and  routines; 

social  roles  -  expectations  of  staff,  staff-child 
interaction,  peer  interaction; 

physical  space  -  room  size,  layout  of  equipment, 
organisation  of  materials. 

These  are  the  basic  components  which  make  up  the 
overall  nature  of  the  teaching/learning  and  working 
environment,  and  the  details  of  which  can  be 
analyzed  to  determine  the  quality  of  that 
environment. 

Taking  a  different  perspective,  the  learning 
environment  has  been  defined  as  the  climate  or 
atmosphere  that  is  created  in  the  early  childhood 
centre.  Frederick  and  Margery  Ebbcck  have  written 
tiiat- 

An  atmosphere  is  an  environment  which  has  a 
Jeeling"*  about  it  -  the  kind  of  thing  you  sense  and 
know  you  either  like  or  dislike  it.  Children  very 
quickly  sense  the  atmosphere  of  a  school  and 
classroom,  and  seem  to  know  very  earfy  whether  or 
not  they  are  happy  to  be  part  of  it  This  colours  their 
reaction  to  and  interaction  with  the  environment. 

(Ebbcck  &  Ebbeck,  1975:25) 

We  know  that  adults  certainly  respond  to  the 
atmosphere  in  the  classroom,  and  both  staff  and 
parents  could,  if  asked,  identify  things  they  like  and 
dislike  about  their  early  childhood  environment. 
Making  a  list  of  these  likes  and  dislikes  is  a  good  way 
to  start  in  any  consideration,  evaluation,  and 
improvement  of  your  own  teaching/learning  setting. 
Staff  will  suggest  many  preferences  for  their  work 
environment;  for  example,  good  relationships  with 
other  staff,  flexible  timetables,  less  moving  of 
furniture,  more  storage  space,  fewer  tables, 
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coordinated  colour  schemes  instead  of  red,  blue, 
white  and  green  tables  and  chairs,  comfortable 
adult-sized  chairs,  darker  rooms  at  sleeptime,  time 
for  group  relaxation,  etc  All  such  ideas  can  be 
looked  at  and  discussed  m  determining  ways  to  create 
environment  which  work  for  staff. 

The  question  of  what  children  like  and  dislike  about 
their  child  care  environment  is  more  difficult  to 
answer,  however,  especially  with 
under-three-year-olds.  In  our  work  with  older 
children  we  have  seen  a  very  clear  awareness  of  home 
and  school  environments.  Six,  seven  and 
eight-year-olds  can  describe  with  great  accuracy 
environments  which  they  enjoy  ,  or  dislike,  and  can 
present  wonderful  alternatives  through  drawing  or 
construction  materials.  The  following  ideas,  for 
example,  came  from  a  discussion  about  L's 
classroom: 

WelUtwas  very  dull-  there's  no  colours,  no  pictures 
you  could  see.,J'd  make  a  reading  corner.  Bright 
sheets  on  poles  to  make  a  tent  with  cushions  in  it  to 
be  cosy.  I'd  paint  the  room  in  bright  colours  like 
yellow  and  pink  -  they  make  you  happy.  The 
reading  comer  would  give  you  somewhere  to  be  by 
yourself  sometimes. 

Preschoolers  can  also  give  us  an  understanding  of 
what  their  environment  is  like  for  them.  A  group  of 
four-year-olds  were  asked  to  talk  about  and  draw  a 
picture  of  their  favourite  place  at  home.  The 
responses  referred  to  feelings  of  warmth  and  security 
("My  bed..I  like  sleeping  in  it";  T  like  my  mummy  and 
dadd/s  room,  because  they've  got  a  really  warm  bed, 
I  go  in  the  morning"),  of  close  relationships  with 
adults  and  siblings  ("My  best  room  is  Daddy's  room. 
He  plays  games  with  me";  The  kitchen  is  the  best 
room.  Mummy  and  I  cook  together"),  of  personal 
space  belongings  ("my  bedroom,  because  I've  got 
micromachines,  I  got  a  plane,  helicopter";  "my 
bedroom,  and  my  toy  box,  my  bed  and  me  m  it  at 
night"),  and  of  personal  choice  and  control  in  what 
they  do  ("outside,  because  there  are  swings,  happy"; 
"in  my  bedroom,  I  play  with  Barbies";  "under  my  bed, 
nice  and  comfortable,  I  hide  from  my  mum"). 
Similarly,  children  who  were  asked  about  their 
favourite  place  at  preschool  described  the 
environment  and  what  they  like  to  do  there  in  terms 
of  security,  adult  company,  friendship,  personal 
freedom  and  choice,  activity.and  physical  challenges. 
Children  welcome  the  responsibility  of  organising 
their  learning  environments,  and  if  given  the  chance 
to  rearrange  the  indoor  or  outdoor  setting  show 
definite  preferences  for  the  arrangement  of  space 
and  equipment.   These  examples  tell  us  that  in 
creating  workable  teaching/learning  environments 
for  young  children  and  the  staff  who  care  for  them, 
we  need  to  constantly  look  to  the  users  of  that  space 
and  design  settings  to  suit  their  needs. 

When  working  with  children  under  the  age  of  three, 
we  must  be  aware  that  they  have  preferences  for 
social  and  spatial  components  of  the  environment, 
which  m  many  cases  arc  even  more  paramount  than 


with  older  children.  With  this  age  group  we  are 
constantly  seeing  the  need  for  security,  warmth, 
comfort  and  contact  with  adult  carers.  We  also  know 
that  this  is  a  time  when  children  are  striving  for 
independence,  autonomy  and  a  strong  sense  of  self. 
They  are  setting  themselves  many  challenges  and 
need  to  be  able  to  achieve  these  with  encouragement 
and  success.  An  enviroimient  wbrh  is  "workable"  is 
one  which  recognises  these  needs^  and  provides 
opportunities  for  children's  developing  skills.  The 
needs  of  the  under-three's  can  be  summarised  under 
two  headings: 

consistency,  which  provides  security,  an 
understandable  world,  recognisable  and  maintained 
limits,  and  develops  trust,  confidence  and 
self-control,  and 

challenge,  through  which  they  assert  their 
independence,  master  physical  skills,  develop 
autonomy,  and  move  into  an  extended  social  and 
cognitive  world. 

Learning  environments  which  are  appropriate  and 
work  well  for  young  children  are  those  which 
recognise  the  delicate  balance  that  exists  between 
these  two  determining  facets  of  children's  developing 
personalities. 

First  we  will  discuss  ways  in  which  consistency  can  be 
provided  in  the  learning  environment.  Consistency 
for  young  children  can  be  achieved  by  providing 
stable,  reliable  relationships  with  care^vers,  and  a 
physical  environment  which  is  regular,  dependable 
and  comfortable.  Children  need  to  feel  that  at  child 
care  they  are  in  a  familiar  space,  a  place  not  xmlikc 
the  everyday  quality  of  a  home  setting.  It  should  have 
the  same  comfort,  interest,  security,  and  intrigue.  It 
should  have  the  same  open  spaces  and  hideaway 
places,  the  same  changes  in  floor  surfaces,  the  same 
sort  of  furniture  to  hang  on  to,  crawl  mto,  and  climb 
on,  and  it  must  be  safe.  An  environment  which  is 
comfortable  for  young  children  and  allows  them  to 
climb  in  and  over  structures,  sit  on  a  lap,  or  curl  up 
in  a  cushion,  also  provides  consistency.  As 
Greenman  has  pointed  out, 

a  softy  responsive,  physical  environment  reaches  out 
to  children.  It  helps  children  to  feel  more  secure, 
enabling  them  to  venture  out  and  explore  the  world 
Most  importantly,  it  allows  children  to  make  their 
presence  felt^  to  leave  an  imprint  on  the  world 

(Greenman,  1988:74). 

Consistency  is  achieved  in  an  environment  which  is 
regular  and  predictable.  The  child  care  setting 
should  provide  defined  areas  for  certain  activities 
and  certain  types  of  play.  Active  play  areas  should  be 
clearly  separated  from  quiet  areas,  table  activities 
from  floor  play,  climbing  areas  from  dramatic  play 
settings.  As  much  as  possible,  these  areas  should  be 
permanent,  allowing  the  child  to  learn  through 
familiarity  and  repetition  where  to  go  for  jumping,  or 
for  storytime,  or  for  block  building.  A  young  child 
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learns  from  an  environment  which  has  a  clear  sense 
of  order.  Children  can  learn  the  rules  and  the 
structure  of  the  centre  through  repeated  explanation 
and  through  actively  doing.  Children  should  ako  be 
invited  to  help  maintain  this  order,  and  to  understand 
it.  Puttmg  away  toys  is  a  major  part  of  the  child  care 
day,  and  staff  should  try  to  slow  down  the  process  to 
^ve  enough  time  for  children  to  become  involved. 
This  can  be  helped  by  storing  equipment  m  clearly 
labelled  containers  which  identify  where  items  are  to 
be  packed  away.  In  this  way  children  learn  that 
careful  replacement  is  as  meaningful  as  selecting  and 
using  the  equipment  or  materials. 

Second,  we  need  to  consider  how  the  environment 
can  hz  set  up  to  respond  to  the  child's  need  for 
challenge.  The  child  care  cavironmcnt  for  the 
imder-three's  must  recognise  the  "two  steps  forward, 
one  step  back"  mode  by  which  infants  and  toc.dlers 
learn  about  the  world  and  practise  their  development 
skills.  The  best  teaching/learning  environment  is  one 
which  is  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  individual's 
need  to  push  forward  and  retreat;  it  is  a  setting  where 
children  can  seek  out  their  own  challenges. 
Appropriate  challenges  for  children  under  three  can 
be  classified  in  terms  of  developmental  areas. 

Cognitively,  children  need  novelty,  change, 
stimulating  and  interesting  items  to  explore,  look  at, 
and  manipulate.  They  need  items  which  respond  to 
them,  which  help  teach  about  cause  and  effect,  and 
their  own  ability  to  make  things  happen.  The 
environment  should  develop  children's 
understanding  of  themselves  and  their  world,  by 
presenting  familiar  realistic  objects  for  active 
learning. 

Physically,  children  need  the  opportxmity  for  mastery 
and  extension  of  the  many  skills  of  movement  and  the 
development  of  body  awareness.  Equipment  such  as 
climbers,  tunnels,  pits,  slopes,  stairs,  surfaces  at 
varymg  levels,  push-pull  toys,  blocks  to  carry  and 
dump,  all  provide  appropriate  challenges  for  the 
rapidly  growing  child.  Most  important,  these  need  to 
be  available  to  children  both  indoors  and  out,  and  at 
most  times  of  the  day.  Children  set  themselves 
physical  challenges  which  are  all-consuming  and 
immediate,  and  will  take  whatever  opportunity  there 
is  to  climb  up  things  -  be  it  bookshelves,  tables  or 
whatever.  Climbing  equipment  is  an  essential 
requirement  for  meeting  the  physical  needs  of 
children  under  three. 

Emotionally,  a  stimulating  and  challenging 
environment,  where  children  are  free  to  make 
choices,  will  encourage  independence,  autonomy, 
decision-making  and  self-control.  Staff  must, 
however,  recognise  what  are  appropriate  and 
reasonable  levels  of  choice  for  the  imder-threes.  A 
too  limited  range  of  activities  or  equipment  will  result 
in  boredom  and  frustration.  Too  great  a  choice,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  offer  too  many  distractions  and 
result  in  little  concentrated  effort,  with  children 
rushing  from  one  area  to  the  next.  In  setting  up  the 


child  care  environment,  staff  should  aim  to  provide 
an  mteresting  selection  of  items,  which  meet  the  wide 
range  of  children's  developing  skills,  and  which  are 
accessible,'arranged  lo^cally  and  changed  regularly. 
As  Jim  Greenman  has  stated, 

the  play  environment  should  be  developed  as  a 
wonderful,  interesting  place  that  continually 
captures  a  child's  attention  and  is  laid  out  to  ensure 
individual  and  group  experiences 

(Greenman,  1988:54). 

Socially,  infants  and  toddlers  are  facing  the 
challenges  of  learning  to  share  and  interact  with 
peers  in  socially  acceptable  ways.  In  planning  for 
successful  group  experiences  in  the  under-three's 
area,  staff  need  to  consider  the  egocentric  nature  of 
this  age  group.  Small  play  spaces,  rather  than  large 
undefined  areas  can  encourage  positive  interaction 
between  groups  of  two  or  three  children.  Providing 
duplicates  or  triplicates  of  items  can  avoid  arguments 
and  disputes  over  who  is  to  have  a  favourite  toy. 
Conflict  is  not  a  suitable  challenge  for  the 
under-threes. 

In  simimary,  when  working  with  children  under  three 
we  need  to  aim  to  provide  new  and  appropriate 
challenges  for  children  within  a  secure,  ordered  and 
structured  environment.  As  stated  by  Elizabeth 
Dimond,  a  consistent,  predictable,  yet  challenging 
environment  allows  children  to  move  forward 
towards  "increasing  diversity,  change  and 
non-predictability,  and  then  back  again".  This 
"mterplay  of  regression  and  growth",  she  states,  is 
vital  to  the  child's  autonomy  and  independence 
(Dimond,  1979:27,28).  Within  a  familiar,  ahnost 
rigid  framework  of  defined  play  areas  there  is  the 
opportimity  for  novelty,  stimulation  and  challenge. 
The  overall  structure  and  layout  of  the  environment 
should  be  relatively  unchanging,  but  the  activities, 
props,  songs,  stories  and  materials  can  be  varied 
r*.gularly  t  o  provide  a  breadth  of  learning  experiences 
appropriate  to  the  young  child.  In  designing  such  an 
environment,  the  following  points  should  be 
considered: 

1.  Include  all  necessary  components  of  an 
appropriate  learning  environment  -  areas 
which  should  always  be  available  include  space 
and  equipment  for  active  physical  play  such  as 
climbing,  jumping,  crawling,  sliding,  etc.,  for 
manipulative  play  and  problem  solving,  for 
creative,  messy  activities,  for  drcss-ups  and 
dramatic  pay,  for  quiet  activities  such  as 
singing  and  stories,  for  privacy  and  seclusion, 
and  for  routine  care  needs.  In  addition,  a 
curiosity  comer,  wth  items  to  explore, 
investigate  and  discuss  should  be  provided 
regularly. 

2,  Decide  on  fixed  locations  for  dlfTcrent  learning 
areas  -  design  a  layout  for  play  which 
accommodates  the  required  learning  areas  and 
makes  best  use  of  the  existing  facilities;  m 
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doing  this,  staff  should  separate  mcompatible 
areas  such  as  aaive,  noisy  play  from  quiet,  cosy 
activities,  and  should  consider  architectural 
features  such  as  access  to  water,  doors  and 
path  ways. 

3.  Make  clear  definitions  between  different 
learning  areas  -  a  range  of  items  can  be  used  to 
define  and  separate  play  spaces;  consider  how 
you  can  use  cupboards,  bookshelves  and  other 
classroom  furniture,  distinctive  floor  mats, 
platforms,  and  curtains.  Fences  or  moveable 
wooden  dividers  can  also  be  fixed  to  fit 
between  pillars  or  walls  in  the  room.  These  are 
also  useful  for  defining  outdoor  areas,  such  as 
verandah  space. 

4.  Provide  different  sized  areas  -  the  size  of  the 
space  should  vary  according  to  usage  patterns; 
for  example,  climbing  equipment  needs  a  large 
space,  but  book  comers  can  be  small  and 
private. 

5.  Be  creative  in  designing  uses  for  every  possible 
space  -  all  floor  space  should  be  made 
available  to  the  cidldren  to  maximise  play  areas 
and  minimise  "no  go"  areas  which  require 
constant  adult  supervision;  more  floor  spacc^ 
can  be  created  by  constructmg  platforms  which 
allow  "climbmg  up  and  crawling  xmder"; 
ceilings  and  rzStcrs  can  be  used  to  hang  swings; 
seats  for  mealtimes  can  be  attached  to  tables 
and  himg  on  the  walls  when  not  in  use. 

6.  Create  a  visually  appealing  atmosphere  -  use 
photos,  pictures  and  displays,  placing  these  at  a 
level  appropriate  to  toddlers  and  covering 
them  with  contact  to  protect  them;  create  a 
homelike  atmosphere  with  plants  and  other 
beautiful  things;  lower  the  ceiling  with 
materials  or  hanging  items  such  as  branches, 
umbrellas,  mobiles,  etc. 

7.  Include  comfortable,  relaxing  areas  for  both 
children  and  staff  -  the  use  of  mattresses 
and/or  pillows  helps  create  softness  and 
cosmess;  some  adult-sized  furniture  such  as 
armchairs  or  a  sofa  can  create  a  homelike 
atmosphere  and  offer  an  inviting  place  for  staff 
and  children  to  interact  in  comfort. 


8.  Provide  a  realistic  choice  of  play  equipment  on 
low,  open  shelves  -  toys  should  be  readily 
accessible  to  the  hildren,  but  kept  in  clearly 
marked  areas  or  containers  to  encourage 
children  to  replace  items  after  use  and  help 
with  packing  away,' 

9.  Provide  additional  storage  in  areas  which  are 
easily  accessible  for  staff,  yet  out  of  children's 
way  -  shelving  placed  above  play  areas  allows 
for  easy  provision,  removal  or  change  of 
equipment  by  staff.  This  avoids  the  problems  of 
too  much  equipment  for  children,  equipment 
that  never  changes,  and  long  treks  back  and 
forth  to  distant  store  rooms  for  staff. 

In  conclusion,  a  well-planned  child  care  setting  can 
provide  choice  and  stability  for  a  range  of  children's 
needs  and  interests,  as  well  as  a  comfortable, 
workable  environment  for  staff. 


Notes: 

1.  The  material  for  this  workshop  is  based  on  the 
ideas  presented  in  my  AECA  Resource 
Booklet  Tlanning  Appropriate  Learning 
Environment  for  Children  Under  Three" 
(January  1990)  and  external  teaching  materials 
on  Learning  Environments  for  Early 
Childhood  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  B.Ed. 
(Early  Childhood)  offered  at  Charles  Sturt 
University-MitchelL 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  many  issues  concerning  gender  and  equity  in  education  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  since  the  early 
1970's.  The  disadvantages  of  sexism  within  society,  and  within  education  has  been  widely  documented  in  Australia 
and  overseas.  The  differing  outcomes  of  the  education  process  for  girls  and  boys  have  also  been  clearly  stated  and 
confirmed  by  research  (Commonwaalth  Schools  Commission,  1987).  However,  most  of  this  literature  focuses  on 
secondary  education  with  some  emphasis  on  primary  education.  The  implications  of  sexism  and  sex-role 
stereotyping  in  early  childhood  education  has  been  underrated  by  many  researchers  (Bruce,  1985).  Perhaps  this  Is 
primarily  because  other  researchers  may  lack  the  understanding  and  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  Influence  of  early 
childhood  education  in  the  establishment  of  foundations  for  children's  development  and  their  future  success  In  the 
learRing  system.  Or  is  it  that  there  is  a  perception  that  gender  inequities  don't  exist  in  educational  services  for 
children  who  are  under  school  age? 


It  was  in  this  context  that  I  undertook  a  qualitative  study  of  five  eariy  childhood  services  in  Sydney.  The  study 
involved  questionnaires  to  staff  and  parents  and  the  collection  of  observational  data  of  actual  behaviours  within  these 
centres. 


I  AIMS  OF  THE  STUDY  | 

While  this  study  was  essentially  an  exploratory  one,  the  aims  of  the  study  were  to: 

review  literature  concerning  sex-role  development  of  young  children  and  gender  equity  issues  in  early 
childhood  education; 


to  investigate  the  levels  of  av\/areness  of  gender  equity  issues  within  a  small  group  of  early  childhood  services; 
to  collect  data  on  current  practices/behaviours  in  relation  to  gender  equity  in  those  services; 


to  investigate  the  activity  and  peer  preferences  of  young  children  in  these  services 
to  investigate  the  level  of  sex-stereotyped  play  in  these  services; 

Q  to  assess  if  there  is  consensus  or  a  mismatch  between  awareness,  perceived  behaviour  and  what  was  actually 
ERJC  occurring. 
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REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


sex-roles  are  learned  as  part  of  the  socialisation  process  and  stereotypic  sex-roies  can  be  a  product  of  th.s  process. 
Earlier  theorists  believed  that  sex-roles  were  the  natural  correlates  of  biological  and  physiological  sex  d^erences  and 
thus  they  became  endemic  in  tradrtional  child  rearing  practices  and  sex-role  stereotyping.  More  recent  theonsts  have 
examined  the  role  of  parents  and  other  socialising  agents  such  as  teachers  and  peers  in  children's  sex-role 
development. 

Social  Learning  fieory  and  Cognitive  Developmental  theo>v  (while  differing  in  the  focus  and  degree)  agree  that 
children  acquire  concepts  about  their  sex  role  by  obsen/ing  others.  From  these  observations  children  associate 
certain  patterns  of  behaviour  to  be  female/male  appropriate.  Children's  behaviour  preferences  ar^  then  based  on 
What  they  perceive  is- appropriate  for  their  own  sex. 

Bandura  (1985)  adapted  the  Social  Learning  theory  to  a  Social-Cognitive  learning  approach,  postulating  that 
Observational  learning  is  affected  by  cognrtive  processes.  That  is.  when  the  child  is  exposed  to  a  model,  the  outcome 
in  behaviour  from  the  obsen/ation  depends  on  the  child's  skills  in  attending,  in  the  retention  of  the  information 
Observed  their  ability  to  reproduce  modelled  events  and  the  degree  of  mot./ation  required  to  model  the  behaviour. 
Bussey  (1983)  and  Huston  (1983)  also  attribute  social  cognition  for  the  development  of  sex-roles,  as  children  process 
and  discern  information  from  the  behaviour  of  many  models,  in  a  variety  of  srtuations  and  frequency  of  behaviours, 
over  a  period  of  time. 

While    has  been  established  that  by  the  age  of  3  years  children  have  acquired  a  gender  ident^  (Kohlberg.  1966; 
Bussey  1983  and  Huston.  1983)  and  can  label  others,  gender  constancy  (i.e.  that  their  gender  ident^  w.ll  remain 
invariant)  may  not  be  fully  developed  for  several  more  years.  Studies  undertaken  by  Bussey  (1983)  have  a  so 
concluded  that  children  in  this  age  group  learn  behaviours  considered  to  be  appropriate  to  their  sex  and  the  opposrte 
sex  before  they  are  able  to  put  the  reasons  for  their  behaviour  into  words. 

Many  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  origin  of  children's  toy  and  activ^  preferences  (Connor  & 
ServL  1977;  Rubin.  Watson  &  Jambor.  1978;  Eisenberg.  Murray  &  Hite.  1982;  Perry.  Wh.e  &  Peny.  1984  and  Uoyd  & 
smith '  1985).  While  these  studies  concluded  that  children  do  prefer  same-sex  appropriate  toys/activmes  the 
explanations  of  why  have  not  been  concius.e.  The  study  by  Eisenberg.  Murray  &  H.e  (1982)  however,  did  conclude 
Z  Children  used  virtually  no  sex-role  reasoning  to  just^  their  actual  preference.  However,  their  reasons  related  to 
what  the  toy  could  do  or  if  the  toy/activity  was  associated  with  objects  or  people  that  the  child  valued. 

Therefore,  rf  children  do  model  behaviours  (having  the  cognitive  skills  and  motivation  to  do  so)  that  are  seen  to  be 
valued  by  people  who  are  important  to  the  child.  .  is  essential  that  children  are  exposed  to  several  consisterrt  and 
long  terr.  models  who  display  non-stereotypic  behaviours.  Where  the  adun  is  also  an  active  model,  children  s 
ZZon  in  that  activ^  is  increased.  w.h  a  greater  impact  for  girls  ,  the  model  is  female  (Serbin.  Connor  &  C.ro  . 
iranTnuL.  1983).  Children's  se.esteem  can  be  heightened  .  .  has  a  broad  base  developed  from  a  range  o, 
^""ills  and  competencies  that  are  expanding  rather  than  being  limited. 
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\  METHODOLOGY 

The  Settings: 

The  observational  study  was  undertaken  with  children  aged  betwe;  n  3  -  5  years  in  pre-school  and  long  day  care 
settings,  as  this  age  group  is  the  most  suitable  to  observe  across  both  settings.  Centres  were  selected  within  and 
across  geographical  areas  of  Sydney.  The  five  centres  used  were  iri  me  inner  city,  lower  north  shore  and  western 
areas.  Four  centres  were  visited  six  times  and  one  centre  received  five  visits.  The  same  group  of  children  being 
observed  each  time.  With  the  exception  of  one  group,  there  were  approximately  the  same  number  of  girls  as  boys  in 
the  groups  observed.These  visits  took  place  between  late  March  and  early  July,  1989.  Only  regular  staff  were 
observed  and  no  recorded  data  was  taken  that  involved  students  and  casual  relief  staff.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
visits,  staff  and  parents  were  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire. 

The  Observations  -  The  First  Three  Visits: 

Observations  were  taken  of  the  naturally  occurring  interactions  between  adutt/child  and  between  peers.  These 
interactive  behaviours  were  identified  and  coded. 

On  each  visit  the  reporter  spent  between  1i$  -  2  hours  at  the  centre.  Observations  were  recorded  on  the  following 
inventories: 

indoor  activities 
outdoor  activities 
adult/child  interactions 
mode  of  dress  of  staff /children 

For  each  inventory,  an  observation  check  list  code  was  developed  to  define  the  criteria  used.  Criteria  for  the 
indoor/outdoor  checklists  were  recorded  alphabetically.  Each  area  was  then  observed  for  a  five  minute  period  on  a 
systematic  basis.  One  visit  entailed  an  order  of  observing  areas  from  top  to  bottom  (on  the  checklist),  another  visit 
entailed  observing  the  order  from  bottom  to  top,  and  for  the  third  visit,  areas  were  selected  at  random  before  arrival  at 
the  centre. 

The  Ot>senmtions  -  The  Second  Three  Visits: 

While  the  inventory  checklists  were  useful  in  highlighting  aspects  of  children's  play  and  their  interactions  with  each 
other  and  adults,  the  reporter  found  them  limiting  in  determining  the  salience  and  quality  of  the  play  and  interactions 
that  were  being  observed.  Therefore,  for  the  final  three  visits,  the  reporter  used  time  sampling,  point  sampling  and 
anecdotal  observation  techniques  to  collect  data. 

As  with  the  initial  visits,  approximately  lJj  -  2  hours  was  spent  at  the  centre.  The  reporter  however,  remained  in  a 
'  Q  area  for  as  long  as  the  play/interaction  was  deemed  valuable  to  record  for  the  purposes  of  the  study. 
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Purpose  of  Questionnaire: 

The  purpose  of  the  parent  questionnaire  was  to  determine  if  parents'  attitude  towards  sex-role  stereotyping  may  be 
an  influence  on  children's  behaviour  in  terms  of  which  behaviours  may  be  supported  and  encouraged  or  discouraged 
and  what  goals  they  may  have  for  their  children.  The  purpose  or  area  of  analysis  was  masked  by  the  reporter  in  the 
questions  that  were  asked. 

The  purpose  of  the  staff  questionnaire  was  to  examine  how  staff  see  the  children's  involvement  with  themselves  and 
each  other  in  terms  of  sex-role  stereotyping,  their  awareness  of  and  interest  in  gender  equity  issues  and  if  this  then 
indicated  a  mismatch  of  intentions  and  actual  behaviour  obsen/ed.  Staff  were  informed  of  the  purpose  of  the  study 
when  the  questionnaires  were  given  out  and  thus  the  purpose  of  their  questionnaire  was  not  masked. 


RESULTS 


Data  from  this  study  indicated  that  sex-role  stereotypes  are  a  significant  feature  of  children's  behaviour  in  some  early 
childhood  settings  and  these  stereotypes  are  often  "unconsciously  supported  by  the  adults  in  these  settings. 


The  Otiservations: 


Boys  and  girls  were  involved  in  curriculum  areas  (activity  preferences)  that  are  traditionally  accepted  as  being 
appropriate/liked  by  children  of  a  particular  sex.  Marked  differences  were  seen  in  the  level  of  participation  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  areas  of  blocks,  climbing,  dramatic  play,  manipulative  equipment,  painting,  puzzles,  sand  play, 
woodwork  and  family  comer  (see  Table  1).  When  girls  and  boys  were  together  in  an  area,  their  play  was  categorised 
as  being  50%  parallel.  41%  was  co-operative  and  9%  was  solitary.  Curriculum  areas  where  the  greatest  numbers  of 
co-operative  interactions  occurred  were  dramatic  play,  sand  and  family  comer  areas.  The  single,  dominant  curriculum 
area  in  which  adults  spent  their  time  with  children  was  arVcraft  (other  than  easel  painting).  Substantial  periods  were 
also  spent  in  the  manipulative  equipment  and  sand  play  areas.  Adults  spent  the  least  amount  of  time  with  children 
during  free  play  activities,  in  the  water  play,  painting  and  book  areas. 

The  results  of  the  adult/child  interactions  for  both  verbal  and  physical  interactions  were  interesting. 
Of  all  adult  interactions,  57%  were  with  boys  and  43%  were  with  girls.  Boys  received  more  of  the  adults  attention  to 
their  extension  of  language  and  knowledge,  use  of  open-ended  questions,  direct  involvement  in  their  play,  attention  to 
inappropriate  behaviour  and  behaviour  expectations.  In  no  area  of  verbal  interaction  did  the  girls  rate  higher,  except 
for  adults'  use  of  closed  questions  to  them.  Both  girls  and  boys  received  the  same  level  of  interaction  involving 
holding/cuddling  and  smiling/laughing  with  the  adult.  (See  Table  2).  A  summary  of  all  the  anecdotes  and  time 
samples  taken  during  the  study  indicated  that  73%  of  these  involved  children/or  adults  in  stereotypic  behaviour  and 
only  27%  involved  non-stereotypic  behaviour,  which  should  be  of  concern. 

O  2  ij  J 
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The  Qfjestionnaire  -  Parents: 

The  response  rate  from  each  centre  varied  between  21%  -  62%. 

The  vast  majority  of  returns  of  the  parent  questionnaire  were  completed  by  the  female  parent.  Parents  indicated  that 
their  boys  enjoyed  books/stories  and  music/singing  as  activities  at  the  centre.  Play  with  other  children  and  outdoor 
activities  were  also  significant.  Girls  preferences  were  indicated  as  painting,  art/craft,  as  well  as  books/stories  and 
outside  play.  Dress-up  activities  and  play  with  adults  were  indicated  for  girls  but  not  at  all  for  boys.  These  comments 
are  interesting  in  view  of  the  actual  observed  behaviour  of  boys.  (See  Table  1). 

Parents  indicated  strongly  that  the  most  important  attributes  for  their  child,  at  this  point  in  time  are  to  be  interested  in 
learning  and  secure  in  their  environment.  The  least  important  attributes  included  the  ability  to  speak  another 
language,  ability  to  read  and  write  some  words  and  to  enjoy  maths/science. 

Attributes  for  their  child  in  the  future  included  the  ability  to  speak  another  language,  ability  to  problem  solve,  enjoy 
maths  and  science  and  to  be  independent  and  self-disciplined.  The  major  gains  for  their  child  attending  the  centre 
were  the  opportunities  to  interact  with  peers  and  as  a  preparation  for  school. 

The  Questionnaire  -  Staff: 

The  response  rate  from  each  centre  varied  between  50%  -  90%. 

The  results  of  the  staff  questionnaires  indicated  that  63%  were  often  actively  involved  with  girls  in  non-stereotypic 
areas  of  play  and  56%  indicated  tifey  were  often  actively  involved  with  boys  in  non-stereotypic  areas.  50%  indicated 
that  girls  were  often  actively  involved  in  using  manipulative  equipment  and  75%  indicated  that  boys  were  often 
involved  in  reading  books.  The  two  main  areas  that  staff  indicated  girls  were  good  at/enjoyed  were  dramatic  play  and 
drawing,  and  for  boys  they  were  manipulative  equipment  and  blocks. 

When  describing  the  play  of  boys  and  girls  together,  69%  described  it  as  co-operative.  The  dominant  themes  of  play 
for  boys  in.  the  block  corner  were  roads  and  buildings/cities.  For  girls,  the  themes  were  houses  and  shops.  Girls  and 
boys  both  took  on  the  respective  roles  of  mother  and  father  and  were  also  equally  involved  in  cooking  in  the  family 
corner.  Boys  were  not  indicated  to  be  involved  in  play  about  shops/shopping  as  were  girls,  and  girls  were  not 
indicated  to  be  involved  in  play  about  going  to  work,  as  were  boys. 


DISCUSSION 


A  boy  and  a  girl  were  climbing  into  a  tree  'Hal  Hal  I'm  higher  than  you;  I  am  strong,  I  am  clever  chants  the  girl. 

^his  anecdote  was  significant  -  girls  are  becoming  assertive  and  taking  on  non-stereotypic  roles.  Let's  continue  the 
observation  ... 
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■/  am  clever  (a  pause)  I  am  sexy,  I  am  sexy"  the  girt  begins  to  chant  with  a  big  smile  and  a  wriggle  as  she  does  so. 
The  adult  asks  'What  does  that  mean?"  She  replies;  'It  means  you  get  dressed  up  arid  look  cute: 

Adutt:  'Who  told  you  that?' 

Girl:     'Oh,  1  did  ...  and  my  grandpa.' 

Enter  the  stereotype! 

This  anecdote  typifies  the  results  of  the  study.  Early  impressions  were  that  girls  were  involved  in  less  stereotyped 
play  activities.  They  were  seen  in  the  block  corner,  sand  play,  woodwork,  climbing,  maths  areas,  etc.  Boys  were  also 
observed  to  be  in  art/craft,  family  corner  and  dramatic  play  activities.  Girls  and  boys  were  involved  in  co-operative 
play  with  each  other.  Adults  were  interacting  with  children  in  these  areas,  and  physical  affection  and  nurturance  were 
shared. 

On  closer  observation  however,  the  quality  of  the  play  and  the  interactions  were  a  disappointment  to  the  earlier 
impressions.  The  findings  highlighted  that  adults  give  more  attention  to  boys  than  girls  and  that  the  quality  of 
interactions  is  better  for  boys  and  that  boys  receive  better  teaching  instruction  than  girls.  The  findings  highlighted 
that  while  girls  were  participating  in  more  non-stereotypic  play,  again  the  quality  of  their  participation  and  outcome 
was  poorer  than  for  boys  in  the  same  areas.  While  there  were  numerous  co-operative  play  situations  involving  boys 
and  girls,  the  boys  were  pre-dominantiy  the  leaders  and  directors  of  the  play. 

CHILDREN'S  ACTIVITY  PREFERENCES 

Children's  activity  preferences  have  not  substantially  altered  from  those  indicated  by  Connor  and  Serbin  in  1977  and 
by  Ebbeck  in  1985.  The  most  significant  curriculum  areas  for  boys  are  still  blocks,  construction  (manipulative)  and 
sand  play.  It  is  these  curriculum  areas  that  the  Commonwealth  Schools  Commission  (1987)  reported  as  providing 
opportunities  for  spatial  and  mathematical  skills,  which  have  also  been  identified  as  the  skills  that  girls  are  not 
interested  or  proficient  in. 

Ebbeck's  study  (1985)  noted  that  boys  participated  less  in  dramatic  play  than  did  girls.  This  study  showed  a 
substantial  difference  in  that  the  boys  were  dominant  in  this  form  of  play.  -Superhero'  play  was  a  consistent  theme  of 
dramatic  play  for  boys  in  all  centres.  It  is  positive  to  see  that  boys  are  more  involved  in  dramatic  play  for  all  its 
learning  opportunities,  and  'Superhero-  play  can  be  a  vehicle  for  positive  outcomes,  which  is  not  often  realised  by 
adults  who  try  to  discourage  it  as  ^aimless  and  aggressive-.  Rather,  with  adutt  involvement/or  inten/ention  this  form  of 
dramatic  play  can  become  more  productive.  Parents  did  not  identify  this  area  as  one  that  their  child  enjoyed.  It  may 
have  been  considered  as  part  of  the  categories  of  -outdoor  play-  or  -play  with  other  children-.  Few  parents  mentioned 
the  term  'dramatic  play-  which  may  indicate  that  staff  do  not  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  curriculum,  or  at  least  in  this 
term,  with  parents. 
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Girts  participated  mostly  in  traditional  play  activities  such  as  art/craft,  family  comer,  dough/clay  and  dramatic  play.  In 
comparison  to  Ebbeck's  study,  gains  have  made  in  areas  such  as  climbing  and  sand  play,  but  further  that  the  type  of 
play  girls  are  involved  in  the  sand  pit  area  is  often  stereotypic  (see  Anecdotes  19,  39,  47). 

it  was  interesting  to  note  the  equality  of  participation  of  girls  and  boys  in  maths/science  area  on  Table  1.  The  figures 
show  equality,  but  the  interactions  between  adult  and  child  in  these  areas  is  substantially  greater  for  boys,  as  is  the 
quality  of  the  interactions  (see  Anecdotes  26,  30,  34,  35,  41). 

Parents  did  not  see  the  importance  of  children  enjoying  maths/science  at  this  point  in  time,  which  perpetuates  the 
misconception  thft  these  concepts  are  not  being  formed  at  this  level,  and  have  little  bearing  on  future  curriculum 
choices.  It  may  also  be  that  parents  do  not  see  that  the  learning  of  these  concepts  can  occur  ''nrough  play. 

CHILDREN'S  PEER  PREFERENCES/INTERACTIONS 

(Anecdotes  3,  5,  9,  10,  12,  16,  17,  19,  20,  23,  24,  25,  42,  48) 

While  staff  did  not  perceive  boys  or  girls  to  substantially  exclude  each  other  from  their  play,  this  is  occurring  in  areas 
where  girls  need  to  participate,  such  as  manipulative,  dramatic  play  -  maths  areas. 

While  girls  participation  in  art/craft  is  higher  than  boys  (and  this  also  confirms  Ebbeck's  results)  again,  the  content  is 
often  stereotypic.  Boys  are  drawing/painting  scenes  of  fantasy,  cars,  the  countryside,  etc.  and  the  girls  main  focus  is 
themselves  and  family  and  friends. 

Positive,  co-operative  play  was  more  evident  in  the  day  care  settings  than  in  pre-school.  This  could  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  children  spend  more  time  with  each  other  and  therefore  more  time  to  get  to  know  each  other.  On  the 
average,  children  in  day  care  had  been  in  attendance  in  the  centre  together  for  a  greater  period  of  time  than  pre- 
school children  had  been. 

While  co-operative  play  between  girls  and  boys  was  significant  in  terms  of  frequency  (41%),  again  the  quality  of  this 
type  of  play  was  in  favour  of  boys.  Boys  tended  to  be  the  laader  or  dominate  the  play  more  than  girls,  or  boys  used 
this  opportunity  to  assert  their  superiority  over  girls.  For  example:- 

A  boy  and  a  girl  were  doing  a  maths  matching  game. 

Boy:  'That's  number  8"  says  the  boy. 

Girl:  Wo  it's  nof. 

Boy:  *Yes  it  is  you  stupi(f  he  said  with  annoyance.  (It  was  9) 

The  girl  gets  up  and  moves  away  (Anecdote  38;  similar  examples  can  be  seen  in  Anecdotes  9,  12,  14,  16,  22,  23,  24. 
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On  some  occasions  girls  were  more  assertive  and  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  manipulated  by  boys  (see 
Anecdotes  5.  19,  24.  39  and  42).  Assertiveness  was  not  substantially  considered  to  be  a  desirable  attribute  for  boys 
or  girls  by  their  parents.  It  is  a  possibility  that  assertiveness  could  be  confused  as  aggressiveness  by  some  parents, 
and  thus  it  would  not  seem  desirable  for  boys  or  girls.  This  was  evident  in  the  parent  questionnaire,  especially  for 
girls. 

The  study  highlights  low  scores  for  adults  directing  children  to  and  from  an  activity  and  this  could  confimi  that  adults 
respect  children's  choices  of  play  activities  and  peers,  but  thereby  may  give  unconscious  support  for  sex-typed  play 
by  children  (Ebbeck.  1985;  Brophy  and  Good.  1978  and  Rodd.  1986).  The  previous  studies  indicated  children's 
preferences  for  toys,  activities  and  peers  can  be  based  on  same-sex  preferences  which  can  result  in  stereotyping. 
Can  and  should  the  adult  ii ,  an  early  childhood  setting  intervene  in  children's  selection  of  toys,  activities  and  peer 
group?  Many  would  argue  that  a  range  of  opportunities  and  experiences  exist  within  the  programme  and  that  part  of 
children's  development  involves  decision  and  choice-making  which  should  be  respected.  While  in  principle  one 
would  agree,  adults  should  be  mindful  that  if  children's  choices  and  decisions  are  based  on  stereotypic  concepts 
about  themselves  and  others,  that  they  do  a  disservice  to  children  and  their  future  potential  by  being  unresponsh/e  to 
these  issues. 


ADULT/CHII  n  INTERACTIONS 

Other  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  level  of  interaction  between  teachers  and  girls  and  boys  and  if 
differential  treatment  exists.  Ebbeck  (1985)  for  example,  conducted  an  observational  study  of  30  pre-school  teachers 
in  South  Australia.  Evident  in  the  data  responses  was  the  finding  that  approximately  63%  of  the  verbal  interactions 
were  with  boys  and  approximately  36%  were  with  girls.  Similarly,  teaching  instruction  was  directed  at  boys  in  60%  of 
the  situations  and  40%  with  girls. 

While  the  frequency  of  interactions  is  important,  the  quality  of  these  interactions  may  be  even  more  critical.  Bruce 
(1985)  noted  that  when  girls  did  not  know  an  answer  the  teacher  reassured  them  and  moved  on,  whereas  if  the 
situation  involved  a  boy,  exploratory  interaction  often  occurred  to  persist  or  search  for  the  answer.  Another  study  also 
found  that  boys  were  given  eight  times  more  instruction  on  how  to  solve  problems  for  themselves,  whereas  the 
teacher  would  often  do  the  task  for  girls  (Sadker  et  al.,  1977).  Also,  girls  seek  adults'  help  more  than  boys  but  for 
reasons  less  likely  to  foster  cognitive  development  (Hodgeon.  1985  cited  in  Perrett.  1988). 

My  findings  concur  with  Ebbeck's  study  in  relation  to  adult/child  interactions  being  significantly  towards  boys.  The 
data  reveals  61%  of  verbal  interactions  were  wit"'  boys,  while  only  39%  were  with  girls.  While  the  total  of  all 
interactions  is  43%  with  girls  and  57%  with  boys,  the  dominance  of  adurts'  interactions  with  boys  must  be  of  concern. 

Again  the  quality  of  these  interactions  need  to  be  highlighted.  Peters  (1 987)  states  that  -...what  largely  governs  the 
quality  of  learning  that  occurs  (in  a  classroom)  is  the  quality  of  the  interaction  in  ir  If  children  are  to  gain  confidence, 
to  think  laterally,  etc.  they  need  to  be  given  stimulation  and  appropriate  challenge.  The  frequency  of  'quiz-type' 
questioning  by  adults  rather  than  supportive,  interactive  communication  also  needs  further  investigation.  In  areas 
such  as  extending  the  child's  language  and  knowledge,  the  use  of  open  questions  and  the  involvement  of  adurts  .n 
gj^^iren's  play,  boys  benefited  more  than  girls. 
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For  example:- 

Two  boys  and  one  girl  in  a  block  comer.  She  is  placing  her  pieces  in  a  long  line.  The  boys'  construction  has 
different  levels  and  they  are  using  a  variety  of  shapes.  The  teacher  comes  over  and  asks  the  boys  about  their  v/ork, 
as  she  gets  down  to  their  level.  The  girl  moves  across  and  touches  the  teacher's  shoulder. 

Girl:  'Look  at  my  long  road\ 

Teacher:        'Yes,  good  girl'  replies  the  teacher  and  she  turns  back  toward  the  boys. 
Teacher:         'Do  you  need  to  build  the  walls  higher  or  is  it  ready  for  the  roof?' 

(Anecdote  No.  43;  see  also  4.  13,  26,  27,  30,  31,  33,  35,  37,  41  and  47  for  other  examples). 

Adults  also  responded  to  the  disruptive  behaviour  of  boys  in  over  76%  of  these  type  of  interactions,  giving  them 
greater  attention.  Teachers  need  to  look  at  reducing  this  type  of  behaviour  rather  than  giving  more  attention  to  it. 
Group  dynamics,  in  particular  the  pattern  for  boys  to  play  together  in  large  groups  often  results  in  adults  spending  a 
lot  of  time  ■controlling"  these  large  groups.  Girls  however  tended  to  be  in  either  dyadic,  triadic  patterns  or  singularly, 
but  rarely  in  groups  of  four  or  more  girls.  Thus  the  balance  of  adults'  attention  is  tipped  towards  boys  as  a  result  of 
these  group  patterns. 

This  study  also  confirms  Huston's  (1983)  conclusion  that  art  and  manipulative  activities  take  up  most  of  the  adults' 

time  during  free  play  activities.  When  the  teacher  was  more  actively  involved  in  other  curriculum  areas  the  play  of 

the  children  changed  (see  Anecdotes  4,  13,  28,  32,  33  and  44)  and  the  girls'  level  of  self-esteem  was  raised. 

The  participation  of  a  male  teacher  in  the  family  comer,  in  one  centre  seems  to  have  significantly  raised  the 

level  of  participation  of  boys  in  this  area  and  contributed  to  some  instances  of  less  stereotyped  play.  (See  Anecdotes 

1.4.  13). 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRES 

The  responses  from  the  staff  questionnaire  did  not  seem  to  accurately  tap  the  responses  needed  to  determine  wether 
a  real  mismatch  of  what  adults  perceive  and  what  they  actually  do  in  providing  gender  equity  in  their  service  exist. 
Although  the  results  did  confirm  that  adults  Indicated  children's  play  preferences  of  activities,  themes,  etc.  generally 
still  reflect  sex-typed  play. 

From  the  responses,  I  can  only,  speculate  that  staff  are  unconscious  of  the  amount  of  time  and  the  quality  of  the  time 
they  spend  with  boys  as  compared  to  girls,  I  would  also  question  ho  ;  staff  believe  that  gender  equity  is  or  is  not  an  ! 
issue  for  them  and  parents  as  50%  indicated  they  have  had  no  involvement  in  either  reading  on  the  topic  or  attending 
inservice  courses. 
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Some  staff  seem  to  be  aware  of  gender  equity  issues,  but  have  not  indicated  whether  their  centre  has  ever  evaluated 
the  programme  to  determine  its  equity.  Others  acknowledge  it,  but  do  not  consider  it  to  be  relevant  to  themselves 
and  the  service  in  which  they  work. 

P?irents  indicated  that  socialisation  was  an  important  gain  that  their  children  received  from  attending  an  early 
childhood  centre.  While  staff  were  not  asked  to  comment  on  this  aspect,  the  reporter's  knowledge  of  the  field  would 
confirm  that  staff  would  support  this  view.  So  staff  in  liaison  with  parents  are  in  a  vital  position  to  influence  children's 
socialisation. 


CONCLUSION 


] 


While  the  sample  of  centres  was  very  small,  some  important  conclusions  may  still  be  drawn.  Progress  towards  more 
gender  equitable  programmes  have  been  noted  in  some  centres,  but  we  need  to  look  past  the  superficial  progress  of 
seeing  girls  in  the  block  corner,  boys  in  family  corner,  etc.  to  determine  what  is  actually  happening  once  children  are 
in  these  areas.  The  quality  of  the  interactions  between  children  together  and  between  children  and  adults  needs  to 
be  examined  even  closer.  The  quality  and  the  salience  of  interactions  are  as  influential  as  the  number  of  interactions 
taking  place.  Positive  adult  interaction  which  can  lead  to  less  stereotyped  play  and  behaviour  is  vital  if  all  children  are 
to  gain  substantial  benefits  within  any  programme. 

Teachers  need  to  look  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  cross-sex  play  and  group  work.  Lilian  Katz,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Australia,  highlighted  the  need  for  more  project  work  that  all  children  can  be  involved  in  and  contribute  to  and  work 
together  to  help  break  down  some  of  these  stereotypes.  Parents  and  staff  need  to  work  closely  together  on  this 
issue  because  if  it  is  not  supported  in  both  environments,  then  inconsistency  arises  and  further  compounds  and 
confuses  the  messages  that  children  are  receiving. 

The  impact  of  sex-role  stereotypic  behaviours  and  expectations  can  produce  outcomes  of  limited  social  and 
occupational  choices  that  can  contribute  to  women's  poverty  and  social  dependence,  according  to  the 
Commonwealth  Schools  Commission  (1987).  Therefore  sex-typing  of  play  styles,  preferences,  behaviour  and 
expectations  at  the  early  childhood  level,  need  to  be  recognised  as  having  implications  for  the  social  and  cognitive 
development  of  children  that  can  affect  their  future  skills,  interests,  career  opportunities  and  aspirations.  While 
gender  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  aspect  of  human  development,  individuals  should  not  be  disadvantaged  or  limited 
as  a  consequence  of  it.  Individual  differences  and  abilities  need  to  be  nurtured  and  developed  and  not  constricted 
by  traditional  sex-role  stereotypes  that  are  based  on  biological  and  physiological  differences. 

As  influential  socialising  agents,  adults  in  early  childhood  setting  must  actively  and  consciously  work  towards  the 
removal  of  stereotyped  beliefs  and  attitudes  about  the  sex-role,  behaviour  and  future  potential  of  individuals. 
Disadvantage  comes  from  within  our  social  system  (including  culture  and  education)  not  from  children's  inabilities  to 

capitalise  on  the  "equal  opportunities'  th-  they  are  given. 
O 
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The  perception  that  children's  choices  should  be  respected,  that  equal  opportunity  exists  and  that  there  is  no 
differentia!  treatment  between  boys  and  girls  may  contribute  to  the  complacency  about  sexism  in  early  childhood 
education  (Brophy  &  Good,  1978;  Bruce,  1975;  Ebbeck,  1985  and  Redd,  1986). 

Complacency  seems  to  be  the  enemy  -  'Girls  and  boys  are  playing  together,  they  are  treated  equally,  they  are  taking 
on  non-stereoP/pic  ro/es,  efc.  and  therefore  gender  equity  is  a  reality  in  our  service'  seems  to  be  a  generally  held  view. 
However,  on  closer  scrutiny,  gender  equity  may  not  be  the  state  of  play  in  some  children's  services. 
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I  IVINH  HAPPILY  WITH  TELEVISION 


Linda  McGitvary  and  Pat  Penrose. 

•When  I  was  a  child  I  played  with  guns  and  they  never  did  me  any  harm." 

We  used  to  play  bows  and  arrows  especially  after  going  to  the  Saturday  pictures.  Ifs  a  wonder 
we  didnt  hurt  each  other." 

"In  my  day  we  threw  cones  or  acoms  at  the  other  kids,  playing  war  games.  We  all  did  it." 

If  playing  violent  fantasy  games  is  a  nomnal  part  of  growing  up  as  it  seems,  why  do  we  need  to 
worry  now? 

From  what  we  know  about  child  development  learning  about  fantasy,  pretending,  role  playing, 
dramatic  play  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it  IS  a  normal  part  of  growing  up.  It  is  about 
developing  the  imaginatk)n.  Children  who  learn  to  tell  the  difference  between  fantasy  and 
reality  in  these  early  years  are  healthy. 

There  is  a  difference  however,  between  the  way  we  used  to  get  our  ideas  and  act  them  out 
and  the  way  it  happens  now.  The  smoUDl  of  violence  and  inappropriate  informatton  that 
comes  at  chiklren  through  televisfon  and  other  media  is  of  concern.  Giving  a  chikJ  a  toy 
weapon  is  condoning  the  war-type  play  that  the  toy  offers. 

In  order  to  devetop  the  imagination  and  learn  atKDut  the  reality/fantasy  concept  chiWren  go 
through  a  series  of  stages. 

Fantasy  Plav  Stages  *  (from  Take  Another  Look"  Pat  Penrose  1991) 

"1       Young  children  may  imitate  the  actions  of  adults  close  to  them,  for  example,  copy  a 
parent  using  a  vacuum  cleaner.  The  play  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  child  sees  a  vacuum 
cleaner  and  wants  to  use  it. 

2  Functional  Plav  The  chikl  handles  equipment.  May  dress  up  but  quk^kly  removes 
gamients.  Will  be  surprised  if  she/he  sees  herself/him  in  the  mon^or.  Watches  other  people. 
Often  moves  into  the  play  area  after  the  bigger  chiklren  have  left  and  handles  the  ctothes  that 
they  have  used. 

3  ConRtmctive  Plav  Chiklren  play  for  longer  periods  and  NEED  the  props  in  order  to 
play  the  game.  Later,  chiUren  will  improvise  or  make  their  own  props.  They  vert^alize  "  I  am 
Batman." 

4  Dramatic  Play  A  chikl  can  now  take  on  a  role  and  be  another  person  or  thing.  She/he 
can  imagine  props  by  saying  so:  This  is  a  boat  and  I  am  a  pirate."  The  play  lasts  tonger,  and 
can  involve  two  or  more  people  with  vertDal  interaction. 

5  Qf^m^s  with  Rules  These  are  usually  played  by  school  chiklren  and  are  related  to 
moral  devetopment  -  the  nules  can  be  changed  if  they  do  not  suit!  (Have  you  ever  played  a 
board  game  with  an  8  year  oW?)  They  will  devetop  secret  clubs,  codes,  initiattons  etc. 

These  stages,  like  other  stages  in  devetopment  proceed  in  order  and  cannot  be  humed  atong 
though  an  interested  adult  can  do  a  great  deal  to  enhance  the  learning.  Stages  in  the 
development  of  fantasy  ctosely  parallel  those  of  social  devetopment  in  young  chiklren.  For 
example,  a  chiU  not  yet  aWe  to  play  in  a  group  (social)  will  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  dramatto 
play  (stage  4)  which  depend  on  the  chikl  being  able  to  play  in  small  groups." 

VALUES  OF  FANTASY  PLAY 

Other  values  of  this  type  of  play  are  the  enjoyment  of  nuking  friends  through  playing  in  a 
group  situatton,  devetoping  the  social  skills  of  sharing  and  co-operating  with  other  chiklren.  It 
is  a  natural  way  for  language  to  devetop,  especially  where  roles  are  being  used.  There  is  a 
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chance  to  practise  roles  particularly  to  understand  those  of  people  they  are  familiar  with.  Shy 
children  are  able  to  communicate  in  a  safe  way  and  attitudes  are  shaped  and  clarified  through 
interaction  with  others.  Pretending  allows  experiences  to  be  re-enacted  to  gain  a  sense  of 
power  and  to  understand  what  has  happened  to  them. 

Initially  children  think  (unconsciously)  that  everythirig  is  real.  From  some  research  (Penrose 
1977  and  1978)  it  was  shown  that  children  relate  to  the  worid  according  to  whether  "people" 
relate  to  their  own  body  -  so  when  asked  if  Batman  was  "real"  the  chikJren  wouW  say  "yes"  or 
"no"  for  the  same  reason,  "he  walks  like  me",  "real  skin",  "the  head  is  real  (because  he  talks  or 
it  moves)  rest  pretend",  "people  just  hiding"  or  "coz  he  flies-(moves). 

This  understanding  explains  why  some  chiWren  know  that  the  Ninja  Turtles,  for  example,  are 
not  real  but  at  the  sanrie  time  are  frightened  of  Father  Christmas,  clowns  or  other  real  people 
acting.  The  chiW  understands  that  the  person  is  not  what  it  seems  but  cannot  relate  the 
person  to  their  own  self  and  the  knowledge  they  have  about  themselves. 

It  was  interesting  in  the  1970's  to  find  that  programmes  children  actually  played  out  in  the 
playground  were  Batman,  Kung-Fu,  Spklennan  and  Wonder  Woman  -  all  programmes  that 
couW  be  called  "fantasy".  More  latteriy  the  list  of  programmes  children  act  out  include  "high 
drama"  e.g.  Dukes  of  Hazard  or  science  f krtion  type/fantasy  ones.  It  is  the  fantasy  nature  of 
programmes  that  children  in  eariy  chiklhood  are  attracted  to  copy  rather  than  the  violent 
component. 

This  is  because  chiWren  are  trying  to  make  sense  of  their  worid,  to  find  out  the  difference 
between  fantasy  and  reality.  We  know  chiWren  do  this  by  trying  it  out.  Once  the  mystery  is 
solved  in  play,  the  play  changes  just  as  it  always  has. 

A  problem  for  eariy  chiWhood  teachers  is  that  frequently  the  kind  of  play  that  comes  from 
television  is  disruptive,  aimless  and  rough.  Sonie  teachers  try  to  ban  it  but  chiWren  act  out 
what  they  do  not  understand  and  adults  have  to  find  ways  of  helping  the  play  more  positively. 

A  reason  the  play  is  aimless,  disruptive  and  rough  is  because  the  chiW  only  pteks  up  the 
character  from  the  story  on  television.  Remember  the  child  judges  the  character  according  to 
his/her  own  body  and  so  only  gets  the  significant  events  e.g.  Ninja  Turtles  fly,  Dukes  of 
Hazard  have  fast  cars  etc.  The  story  line  goes  too  fast.  There  is  no  time  to  pause  and  discuss 
what  is  happening  wKh  an  interested  adult. 

Conskler  the  difference  with  a  story  from  a  book.  ChikJren  retum  to  the  book  many  times  until 
the  child  knows  the  characters  and  the  story-line  really  well.  Once  these  are  understood  then 
the  child  can  change  them. 

Some  difficulties  chiWren  have  are  with  real  people  doing  unusual  things  e.g.  Batman,  The 
Man  from  Atlantis.  The  costume  can  give  an  oWer  chiW  clues  about  who  the  character  is  but 
can  endanger  chiWren  who  may  test  out  an  idea  believing  they  can  do  it..  It  is  wise  to  make 
such  situations  as  safe  as  possible  however,  to  avoid  accidents.  ChiWren  in  high  rise 
buiWir^gs  overseas  have  been  known  to  be  killed  trying  to  fly  because  they  have  a  distorted 
perception  of  height. 

ChikJren  in  this  age  range  are  in  the  process  of  teaming  to  distinguish  reality/fantasy.  It  begins 
before  the  child  is  one  year  oW  and  chikJren  team  that  when  mother  leaves  she  will  come  back 
(object  permanence).  By  about  7  years  the  reality/fantasy  concept  is  established. 

REALITY 

Last  year  televiston  vtolence  reached  an  all  time  high  on  local  televisfon.  The  Mental 
Health  Foundatton  of  New  Zealand's  annual  survey  revealed  that  in  1990  the  total  number  of 
vtolent  inckJents  incresed  3-fokJ  from  the  prevtous  year.  TV3  topped  the  poll  with  a  rating  of 
10.2  inckJents  an  hour.  (Tube  Views  Feb.  1991,  Page  12) 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  Amertean  chikJ  will  see  32.000  murders.  40.000 
attempted  murders  and  250,000  total  acts  of  vtolence  on  television  before  reaching  the  age 
of  18  years.  (NZ  Listener  and  TV  Times  Sept.  24 1990.  page  54) 
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Playmate  Holdings  Ltd  (Hong  Kong)  -  the  sole  licensees  for  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja 
Turtles  announced  a  1990  net  profit  of  $262.8  million  (NZ)  (Play  for  Life,  NZ  Newsletter.  July 
1991,  page  15) 

Included  in  the  1990  USA  Top  Ten  best  sellers  were  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles, 
Barbie,  WWF  Wrestling  Figures,  Batman  and  Gl  Joe.  (Play  for  Life  Newsletter,  July  1991,  Page 
15) 

Most  New  Zealand  children  watch  20-24  hours  of  television  per  week  -  that  is  2  years 
of  fulttime  watching  by  the  age  of  16  years.  (NZ  Listener,  Nov.  26  1988). 

So  what  does  this  mean  on  an  individual  level?  What  are  our  children  learning  from  television 
advertising  and  programmes?  Children  are  not  passive  observers  of  the  world  around  them. 
They  are  active  participants  -  watching,  assimilating  arxl  trying  things  out  as  they  leam  life 
skills.  Television,  with  its  wealth  of  infonnation  about  other  people,  different  lifestyles,  fantasy 
and  fact  provides  a  window  on  the  world  right  in  our  homes.  Many  of  the  images  may  sit 
comfortably  with  our  famly  lifestyle  and  attitudes  but  others  will  grate  against  our  value  system. 

Some  messages  chiWren  gain  from  television  are  stated,  others  are  more  subtle.  Through 
their  viewing  young  children  are  shown  how  to  Interact  with  others,  how  to  resolve  drfferences 
and  ways  of  behaving  socially.  Unfortunately  many  television  programmes  and  videos  ain^ 
at  the  children's  market,  including  cartoon  and  drama  series,  provide  children  with  a  strong 
message  that  arguments  shoukJ  be  solved  by  fighting,  exerting  physical  power  is  a  "good- 
way  of  overcoming  problems  with  others  and  that  name  calling  and  threatening  are  practical 
skills  for  getting  what  you  want.  Frequently  weapons  are  portrayed  as  an  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  problems  and  characters  who  have  different  views  to  the  "hero"  are  bombed, 
stabbed  or  shot  so  that  "right"  can  prevail.  Someone  always  wins  and  someone  always  loses. 

Often  programmes  originally  designed  for  adults  are  shown  as  children's  programmes  e.g.  Dr 
Who. 

What  do  children  leam   out  the  roles  of  males  and  females  from  television?  There  is  much 
data  to  show  that  while  male  characters  have  adventures,  rescue  people  and  engage  in 
physical  action  the  female  roles  are  passive,  centered  around  the  home,  seen  to  be  beautiful 
but  simple  and  support  the  male  in  her  life.  Toys  marketed  during  the  commercial  breaks 
reinforce  these  models  -  with  action-type  toys  presented  for  boys  while  giris  are  encouraged 
to  be  nurturers  and  homemakers. 

Television  has  an  important  role  in  introducing  children  to  the  consumer  society.  Commercials 
present  gtossy  views  of  the  latest  toy.  crisps,  sugared  snacks  and  drinks  to  children  who  do 
not  have  the  skills  to  descriminate.  Since  adults  also  buy  from  advertising  it  is  apparent  that 
the  methods  are  successful.  A  recent  analysis  of  televiston  commercials  aimed  at  chiWren 
noted  that  the  graphics,  photography  and  audto  levels  were  superior  to  the  programmes  they 
surrounded  and  that  there  was  continual  repetitton.  (Notar,  E.  "ChiWren  and  TV  Commercials" 
"Childhood  Educatton  Winter  1989,  pages  66-67)  presumably  so  that  watchers  wouW  catch 
the  message  to  buy  or  want  the  product. 

After  pressure  from  their  chiW  who  has  seen  the  advertisement  some  parents  will  purchase 
the  product  in  the  belief  that  giving  their  chiW  what  all  the  other  chiWren  want  is  an  expression 
of  their  tove  for  that  chiW.  Some  fad  toys  amongst  a  variety  of  other  types  of  toys  may  be 
appropriate  especially  if  a  child  saves  and  buys  that  toy  his/hersetf.  It  is  the  children  who  do 
rwt  have  access  to  books,  creative  toys,  outings  arxl  adult  interactton  and  who  watch  a  lot  of 
television  we  need  to  wony  about. 

The  cartoon  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles  currently  playing  on  TV3  typifies  the  1990's  fast- 
moving  slick  style  of  programme  for  chlWren.  Although  originally  produced  for  the  "young 
teen"  maricet  its  audience  includes  under  5's  -  a  result  of  several  factors  such  as  scheduling, 
advertising  of  the  programme  and  a  strong  campaign  to  sell  spin-off  products. 

In  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles  the  turtle  "heros"  use  vfolence  to  achieve  their  goals,  imply 
that  might  is  right  if  you  are  a  "goodie",  trivialise  the  real  effects  of  physical  vtolence  by 
springing  up  unhurt  to  do  battle  another  day  and  portray  a  glamour  image  whrch  appeals  to 
young  chiklren.  April,  their  reporter  friend  and  helpmate,  despite  being  a  nrKKlem  career 
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woman  is  constantly  being  cast  in  situations  where  she  needs  rescuing  by  the  male  turtles  - 
thereby  reinforcing  traditional  sex-role  stereotyping.  During  each  episode  TMNT  characters 
consume  great  quantities  of  pizza  -  an  effective  way  of  advertising  the  company  which 
sponsors  the  programme.  The  commercialism  that  TMNTs  have  achieved  worldwide  has  mn 
into  millions  of  dollars  with  everything  from  walipaper  to  turtleos  (green  cheenos).  soft  toys  to 
sticking  plaster  and  bread.  An  amazing  achievemerit!  An  analysis  of  the  programme  showed 
that  an  average  hour  of  TMNTs  includes  34  acts  of  violence  -  that  is  85  per  week  for  those  who 
watch  every  day.  (ChCh  Star,  1 1/7/1990,  page  2)  The  attitudes  to  life  this  programme 
contributes  do  nothing  to  foster  a  society  where  women  and  men  are  equal,  where  conflict  is 
solved  in  a  peaceful  way  and  where  wealth  is  shared.  And  TMNT  is  only  one  programme  — 

How  does  television  portray  NZs  cultural  reality?  A  visitor  from  overseas  might  be  forgiven  for 
thinking  that  the  typical  family  here  is  white  and  middle  class.  Where  are  the  tangata  whenua, 
the  Samoan,  Niuain,  Tongean  and  Asian  people  of  this  land?  Rarely  do  they  appear  in 
programmes  or  commercials  -  a  fact  indicative  of  who  hoWs  the  power  in  Aotearoa.  Children 
are  not  immune  to  this  message. 

The  high  cost  of  producing  quality  tocal  television  tends  to  mean  that  young  people  are 
subie^ed  to  a  continual  stream  of  cheap  overseas  material.  Children's  television  at  present 
includes  many  American  cartoons  and  advertisements,  displaying  attitudes,  values  and  trends 
which  reflect  that  culture. 

Although  children  may  not  be  able  to  articulate  their  knowledge  gleaned  from  television  we 
find  out  what  they  have  learned  by  looking  at  their  behavtour.  Young  chiWren  are  great 
imitators  and  imitate  that  which  puzzles  them.  Research  supports  the  obsen/ations  of  parents 
and  professtonals  working  with  children  that  youngsters  who  see  violence  not  only  irriitate  rt 
but  show  aggression  in  other  ways  e.g.  using  weapons  to  hurt  other  children,  using  Kung  Fu 
kfcks  A  tongitudinal  study  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Illinois  found  that  subjects  who 
watched  large  amounts  of  television  at  age  8  were  more  likely  than  other  subjects  in  the  study 
to  have  been  an-ested  and  prosecuted  for  criminal  acts  by  the  age  of  30  years.  (What  do 
chiWren  learn  -  what  do  parents  do?"  V.I.P.  Murray  and  B.  Lonnburg.  TV  Foundaton  Info 
Sheet)  Despite  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  indicates  a  relattonship  between  television 
violence-watching  and  aggressive  behavtour  opponents  argue  that  research  has  not  yet 
proven  this  link:  however  there  are  no  studies  available  which  show  that  watching  a  diet  of 
vk)lence  racist,  sexist,  consumerism  has  positiveoutcomes  for  chiWren's  leaning!  There  is 
ample  evklence  that  viewed  vtolence  will  affect  chiWren  who  have  a  predisposition  and  those 
who  view  a  regular  diet  will  imitate  it.  Research  (Penrose.  1979)  shows  that  there  is  a 
con-elation  between  the  amount  of  television  th^family  watches  and  that  of  the  child. 

Small  chiWren  are  normally  active  doers  -  constantly  moving,  interacting  and  exptoring.  When 
watching  television  they  do  not  use  and  practise  many  of  the  motor  skills  they  need  tp 
develop  in  these  eariy  years.  While  it  has  been  observed  that  small  children  will  play  in  front  of 
televiskjn,  most  chiWren  spend  long  hours  sitting  still  with  eyes  fixed  at  the  screen.  Vision 
and  hearing  may  be  stimulated  by  televiston  viewing,  movement  and  sensory  devetopment 
are  not. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  television  is  all  bad  -  just  that  things  have  changed  over  the  years  as 
televiston  is  on  longer,  has  more  channels  and  techniques  are  more  sophisttoated. 

Despite  this  rather  grim  scenario  there  are  many  ways  we  can  use  televiston  positively  at 
home  in  the  classroom  and  in  society.  Children  learn  from  the  real  life  adutt  models  around 
them '  Changing  our  own  viewing  habits  may  be  a  first  step  to  changing  those  of  our  children. 
Watchinq  selectively  and  crittoaily  are  skills  whtoh  chiWren  can  be  taught  in  the  same  way  that 
oarents  teach  children  to  clean  their  teeth  and  go  to  bed  at  certain  times.  As  chiWren  become 
more  media  literate,  analysing  a  programme,  noting  how  special  effe^s  are  created  arid 
discussing  the  underiying  messages,  their  intellect  is  challenged  and  devetoped  Talking 
about  favourite  televiston  programmes  with  children  encourages  them  to  think  about  what 
they  have  seen.  Altowing  opportunities  for  them  to  experience  power  over  their  environment 
in  a  creative  non-competitive  way  remove&the  need  for  vtolant  weapons  in  play. 

How  can  we  reach  those  parents  who  through  ignorance  do  not  realise  the  effect  that  too 
much  televiston  is  having  on  their  chiW?  Television  couW  help  by  providing  programmes 
aimed  at  teaching  the  parents  (like  "You  and  Your  Child"  whtoh  was  immensely  popular).  A 
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message  to  parents  tagged  on  the  end  of  young  children's  programmes  to  guide  discussion 
could  be  useful.  However,  to  say  that  parents  are  solely  responsible  is  not  enough  -  parents  if 
you  talk  to  them  -  taist  television  to  provide  programmes  which  are  suitable  for  children.  This 
may  seem  naive  but  that  is  the  reality  we  hear  working  in  early  childhood. 

We,  as  people  working  towards  the  preventfon  of  violence  need  to  be  aware  of  the  issues 
sun-ourxling  televisfon  and  promote  a  healthy  balanced  styl^  of  living  where  televisfon  is  just 
one  part  of  life. 

No  reira  tena  koutou  katou. 
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HINTS  FOR  LIVING  HAPPILY  WITH  TEL  FVISIQN 


1  Is  your  television  dominating  the  living  area  in  your  house?Try  putting  It  in  an  obscure 
place  in  the  house. 

2  Allow  your  children  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week  for  television.  Encourage 
them  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  'lelly"  time  by  suggesting  that  they  plan  their  viewing  for 
the  week  with  the  help  of  the  weekly  viewing  guide. 

3  Express  your  views  on  chiUren's  programmes  (in  writing)  to  toca\  stattons.  But  dont 
forget  to  praise  as  well  as  criticize. 

4  Television  watching  is  a  tidy  occupatton,  while  kid's  play  is  untidy.  Do  you  care  if  part 
of  your  house  is  a  mess  for  a  while?  Forget  the  housework  sometimes  and  join  in  with  the 
kkls.  They  may  be  so  appreciative  that  they  will  be  very  helpful  for  a  time! 

5  Show  (by  example)  that  hobbies  can  be  fun.  Encourage  the  bonrowing  of  books  on 
skills  and  crafts  from  the  library. 

6  Arrange  family  outings.  Have  a  Sunday  bart>ecue  in  the  bush.  After  the  sausages, 
throw  a  ball,  play  cricket,  go  for  a  jog  or  a  long  walk.  Make  the  kkls  so  tired  that  they  wont  even 
think  to  turn  the  telly  on  at  home! 

7  Find  time  to  watch  televiston  with  your  chiWren  and  discuss  it  together  afterwards.  Do 
the  goodies  always  win  in  real  Irfe?  Why  dW  the  shoot-out  seem  like  a  game?  How  couW  the 
hero  be  so  strong  and  healthy  on  his  diet  of  fast  foods?  DW  the  monster  scare  you?  Can  you 
think  of  a  better  ending?  Questtons,  of  course  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  chiW. 

8  Support  the  teaching  of  mass  media  education  in  schools  (not  just  televiston  but 
newspaper  and  radio  as  well). 

9  Draw  up  your  own  family  critkjue  chart  and  let  viewers  fill  in  the  necessary  spaces. 
Their  comments  shouW  be  interesting! 

1 0  If  possible,  take  the  chikJren  to  live  entertainment  so  that  they  can  learn  to  appreciate 
the  real  thing. 

1 1  Occastonally  make  fun  of  some  of  the  television  values  that  you  doni  like  -  for 
example,  that  reflex  reaching  for  the  disprin  when  headaches  start! 

1 2  Suggest  to  televiston  stattons  that  they  provide  access  for  pubito  comment  on  their 
show. 

1 3  Join  Play  for  Life  or  ChiWren's  Televiston  Foundatton. 

1 4  Turn  off  the  television  when  the  chosen  programme  is  over.  Bring  out  the  books  and 
games. 

1 5  Doni  be  a  televiston  knocker  all  the  time  -  remember  current  affairs,  shows,  sporting 
coverages,  wild  life  series,  programmes  on  other  countries  are  all  educattonal. 

1 6  Discuss  the  procedures  that  your  family  will  foltow  when  visitors  arrive.  Shouto  the 
televiston  be  switched  off? 

1 7  Read  stories  afoud  to  your  chiWren.  Try  making  up  some  together  too. 

1 8  Boycott  the  fad  toys  advertised  on  TV.  Instead  provWe  toys  and  materials  whtoh 
challenge  the  imaginatton  and  encourage  creative  and  constructive  play. 

19  A  poor  chotoe  of  programme  by  one  of  your  okler  chiWren  -  discuss  why  you  don't  like 
it.  Then  it's  up  to  you  -  either  you  let  the  chiW  watch  it  atone,  or  you  switch  off  the  televiston 
set. 
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20  Pressure  politicians  to  legislate  for  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  advertising  during 
children's  viewing  time. 

2 1  Can  we  convince  big  business  that  we  would  like  (and  b*jy)  their  products  more  rf  they 
spent  less  on  elaborate  advertisements  and  used  the  money  saved  on  funding  quality 
children's  programmes?  What  effect  would  the  following  statement  have  on  you?  "We  are 
economising  on  this  advertisement  because  we  are  funding  the  children's  programme  which 
follows." 

22  Utilize  your  video  to  record  pre-selected  programmes  to  use  iater. 

{Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Brother  Kelvin  Canavan  on  CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION  -  MAKING 
BETTER  USE  OF  TELEVISION.) 

Much  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  home  situation. 

With  young  children  parents  need  to  exercise  some  control  over  what  is  actually  watched  on 
television.  In  selecting  programmes  for,  or  preferably  with,  their  children,  parents  are  advised 
to  consider  such  factors  as: 

the  developmental  level  of  the  child 
*        the  appropriateness  of  the  material 

the  child's  likely  response  to  the  programme.  Will  it  esult  in  nightmares,  produce 
anziety  or  fear,  or  induce  belief  that  physical  violence  is  a  perfectly  acceptable  form  of  self 
expression. 

Here  we  need  to  remember  that  a  very  young  child  cannot  usually  differentiate  between 
fantasy  and  reality  and  hence  is  likely  to  b<  disturt^ed  and  upset  by  material  that  an  okJer  child 
couW  view  and  assimilate  without  being  harmed. 

Tl-ie  foltowing  activities  are  recommended  to  parents  anxious  to  help  their  chikJren  to  develop 
as  more  critical  and  discriminating  television  viewers. 

1  With  their  young  chiklren  parents  could  aW  the  early  development  of  sound  viewing 
habits  by  asking  a  few  simple  questtons  at  the  concluston  of  a  televiston  programme.  For 
example: 

How  did  the  programme  begin? 
What  happened  next? 
How  did  it  finish? 

Whrch  character  did  you  like  best?  Why? 
Whfch  character  did  you  like  least?  Why? 

Questions  such  as  these  shouW  bring  forth  some  response  from  the  young  viewers  and  help 
to  sharpen  their  awareness  of  right  values. 

2  With  slightly  oWer  chiWren  parents  might  ask  them  to  suggest  alternative  endings. 
For  example,  what  might  have  happened  if  the  poltoe  car  had  anived  after  the  bandits' 
helkx)pter  had  left  the  bank? 
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FANTASY  IS  FUN 


Pat  Penrose 

Ask  a  group  "What  is  fantasy?"  and  it  can  be  seen  that  fantasy  is  oifferent  things  to  different 
people. 

Close  your  eyes  for  a  nrioment.  Hold  out  your  hands  in  cup-fashion.  I  place  an  apple  in  your 
hands.  Feel  your  apple  all  over  until  you  know  it  well.  Sniell  your  apple.  In  your  minds  eye 
picture  your  apple.  Eat  your  apple.  What  sound  does  it  make?  What  taste  does  it  have?  Is  it 
sour  or  sweet?  What  is  happening  in  your  mouth  as  you  visualise  the  taste?  Throw  your  core 
away  -  or  eat  it  if  you  wish  -  then  come  back  to  the  "rear  world.  Ask  someone  near  you  what 
their  experience  of  the  apple  was.  Is  it  the  same  as  yours? 

Your  imagination  is  your  own.  tt  grows  and  develops  like  other  aspects  of  devetopment 
according  to  the  nuturing  and  experiences  it  gets.  If  we  want  adults  who  have  good  setf- 
esteem,  can  think  laterally,  are  open  to  new  Weas,  are  willing  to  take  risks,  recognize 
possibilities,  accept  differences,  can  cope  with  change  and  have  developed  their 
IMAGINATIONS  then  we  need  to  start  in  earty  chiklhood. 

Fortunately  chiklren  come  equipped  to  be  enthusiasts  in  developing  imagination.  Adults  are 
sometimes  frightened  of  children's  imagination  -  perhaps  they  think  their  children  will  never 
learn  to  tell  the  difference  between  reality  and  fantasy.  They  say  "stop  day-dreaming"  and 
TouYe  telling  stories  again.** 

The  fact  is  that  young  chiWren  are  in  a  very  heightened  stage  of  fantasy.  They  are  in  the 
process  of  knowing  first  that  everything  in  the  worid  is  real  and  then  beginning  to  doubt  that. 
For  example,  when  they  act  out  roles  and  play  pretend  games  they  have  reached  a  stage  of 
"this  is  not  quite  what  it  seems  according  to  what  I  know  about  real  people."  tt  is  helpful  for  us 
to  know  the  stages  chiWren  go  through  and  to  know  that  adults  can  help  by  entering  into  the 
chiW's  worid  of  fantasy.  Ways  of  doing  this  in  a  practteal  way  are  the  topk;  of  this  workshop. 

The  Values  of  Fantasy  Play  and  the  Stages  of  Fantasy  Play  are  found  in  the  paper  "Living 
Happily  with  Televiston"  by  Linda  McGitvary  and  Pat  Penrose. 
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EMERGENT  LITERACY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND;  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  PROMOTION  AND  PRACTICES 

IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  CENTRES 

Claire  McLachlan-Smith 
Department  of  Education.  Massey  University 


Abstract 

This  paper  is  part  of  a  doctoral  proposal  designee  to  gather  together  available  information  about  the  practices 
and  promotion  of  emergent  literacy  in  New  Zealand.  This  raises  questions  about  what  parents  and  teachers 
consider  to  be  "normal"  development  in  earfy  childhood  in  New  Zealand  and  demands  investigation  of  how 
such  constructions  are  promoted  in  the  various  early  childhood  centres  and  in  the  home.  This  will  involve 
exploring  the  theoretical  base  of  the  Iree  play"  curriculum,  and  the  implications  such,  a  cumculum  has  for 
learning.  The  paper  will  discuss  an  alternative  cuniculum  which  may  aid  the  development  of  literacy  skills, 
promote  socialization  in  the  centre  between  teacher  and  child,  and  pronK)te  reading  achievement  later  on  in 
the  primary  school.  A  Vygotskian  nrxxlel  of  "scaffolded"  literacy  development  and  a  literacy  centred  curriculum 
will  be  expbred  as  alternatives. 


introduction 

For  many  years,  the  preschool  years  in  New  Zealand  were  seen  as  the  period  for  getting  children  "ready"  for 
formal  instruction  upon  starting  school  at  the  age  of  five.  Many  eariy  childhood  centres,  particulariy  the 
Playcentre  movement,  have  espoused  the  notion  of  a  "free  play  cunrjculum"  as  a  reflection  of  their  philosophy 
of  child  centred,  active  learning  through  play.  The  influence  of  "free  play"  is  reflected  in  the  curriculum  of  many 
New  Zealand  kindergartens  and  childcare  centres  to  various  degrees. 

Research  in  recent  years  has  highlighted  the  importance  of  these  years  for  learning  the  concepts  and  functions 
of  reading  and  writing,  skills  which  are  built  upon  during  formal  education.  Many  centres  encouraged  "pre- 
reading"  activities  as  a  way  to  promote  the  easy  transition  to  school.  However,  recent  research  into  emergent 
literacy  suggests  that  children  develop  literacy  skills  tong  before  they  reach  school,  and  that  this  emergent 
literacy  is  an  integral  part  of  later  literacy.  A  "literacy-rich"  and  "scaffokJed"  leamjng  environnr)ent  is  proposed 
as  the  ideal  context  in  which  to  devetop  a  knowledge  of  literacy  in  a  culturally  sensitive  and  developmentally 
appropriate  manner. 

The  present  paper  will  outline  the  directton  and  focus  of  my  doctoral  research.  This  research  will  set  out  to 
examine  what  understandings  parents  and  teachers  have  of  their  children's  devetopment  and  hope  this  reflects 
in  their  pradtees.  Second,  it  will  investigate  what  the  policy  and  practrces  of  parents  and  teachers  toward 
emergent  literacy  are  in  New  Zealand  early  childhood  centres.  I  intend  to  base  the  research  around  the 
Palmerston  North  area.  It  will  also  examine  the  implfcations  of  the  Government's  new  'parents  as  first 
teachers"  policy.  Finally  the  research  wi!i  involve  designing  a  "literacy  centred  curriculum"  for  New  Zealand 
eariy  chikJhood  centres,  and  will  conrtuct  a  small  scale  trial  of  this  curriculum. 

This  paper  will  discuss  the  three  pronged  approach  whk;h  this  research  will  take.  First,  it  will  examine  the 
prevailing  theorettea!  orientatton  of  the  Iree  play"  curriculum  in  New  Zealand  centres,  and  how  this  influences 
what  is  perceived  as  "normal"  development.  Second,  it  will  introduce  an  alternative  way  of  understanding  how 
children  learn,  and  an  alternative  curriculum,  based  on  the  Vygotskian  rrxxiel  of  a  "scaffolded"  learning 
environment.  Finally,  it  will  discuss  how  a  literacy  centred  curriculum  wouW  use  the  Vygotskian  model  and 
the  best  aspects  of  the  "free  play"  cuniculum  to  maximize  opportunities  tor  children  to  learn  the  functwns  and 
concepts  of  reading  and  writing  through  their  play.  Such  a  cunriculum  also  vaWates  the  importance  of  skilled 
teaching  in  eariy  chiWIxwd  centres. 


Exploring  a  "Free  Play"  Currtoulum 

^New  Zealand  free  play  programmes  are  based  on  a  phitosophy  of  education  which  sees  the  chiW  as  an  active 
learner  with  his  or  her  knowledge  being  constructed  rather  than  acquired"  (Meade.  1985.  p.  112).  Meade 
(1985)  states  that  the  "free  play"  philosophy  is  very  widely  accepted  in  New  Zealand  chiWcare  centres.  The 
teacher's  role  in  the  chikJ's  teaming  is  in  the  proviston  of  direct,  personal  contact  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
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the  learning  environment;  space,  things,  time,  people.  Meade  suggests  that  the  free  play  approach  crealss 
the  impression  that  adults  set  up  the  environment  and  that  the  children  do  the  rest;  which  would  be  chaotic, 
m  realfty.  teachers  have  adapted  strategies  for  enhancing  learning  in  a  '^^e  play  programme^  but  m^^^^ 
teachers  have  difficulty  in  articulating  their  reasons  for  their  approach.  Lazar  (1983)  found  that  some  people 
really  deny  that  there  is.  or  should  be.  a  curriculum.  He  points  out  that  there  is  always  a  cumcuium.  whether 
obvious  or  not.  As  he  stated  in  1983  (in  Meade,  1985,  p.  35): 

Someone  selects  the  materials,  the  stories  and  songs.  Someone  decides  on  their  sequences 
and  availability.  Someone  rewards  or  ignores  specific  behaviours.  All  of  these  are  cumcular 
decisions.  If  the  teacher  is  unaware  of  the  educational,  social  and  personal  learnings 
provided  by  these  choices,  the  child  may  be  cheated,  confused  or  simply  pulled  in  random 
directions.  If  the  teacher  thinks  through  the  goals  of  the  activities,  essentially  the  same 
materials  and  activities  can  be  organized  into  a  coherent  programme  for  optimal  learning  and 
development. 

Although  children  may  gain  an  understanding  of  the  physical  world  through  playing  with  sand,  water  and 
blocks  they  also  learn  about  the  social  world  of  the  school  (Tizard  &  Hughes.  1984).  A  new  code  of  behavK)ur 
is  introduced  to  them,  along  with  routines,  how  to  communicate  with  staff  and  how  to  fosus  on  play^  Al  of 
these  things  teach  the  child  what  is  considered  to  be  appropriate  behavtour  in  a  school  settirig.  The  play 
environment  gives  the  chikl  room  to  explore,  make  a  noise  and  to  make  a  mess,  but  learning  by  obsen/ing 
an  adult  is  excluded  Such  a  chikl  centred  environment,  whteh  is  designed  to  encourage  self  initiated  play, 
may  be  completely  inappropriate  in  cultures  such  as  the  Maori,  whteh  place  an  emphasis  on  the  whariau  or 
the  group  and  do  not  recognise  the  individual.  For  a  chiW  exposed  to  such  cultural  differences,  school  must 
become  an  inherently  confusing  and  bewikJering  place.  Similarly,  for  the  chiW  from  a  Kohanga  Reo  entering 
the  school  system,  a  new  code  of  behaviour  must  be  learned  before  they  are  able  to  succeed.  Any  cumcuium 
must  be  thought  about  and  justified  carefully,  in  order  to  prevent  a  simple  monocuttural  reproduction. 

The  notfon  of  not  expressing  curriculum  goals  seems  prevalent  in  New  Zealand  literature.  As  Smith  and  Swain 
(1988  p  39)  state.  "chikJcareshoukl  have  devetopmental  rather  than  curriculum  goals".  They  further  suggest 
that  chikicare  shoukJ  encourage  dynamto  devetopment.  toward  a  greater  complexity  and  diversity  of  behaviour, 
rather  than  teaching  specific  skills  or  knowledge.  Tizard  and  Hughes  (1984)  report  that  British  preschools 
have  clear  intellectual  aims;  in  general  lemis  to  "devetop  the  chikl's  full  potential-.  Language  devetopnnen 
is  a  htah  priority  (through  conversation)  as  are  devekjping  baste  skills  and  understanding.  Furthenng  socia^ 
devetopment  is  a  primary  aim.  to  make  the  child  independent  of  the  mother,  to  be  a  member  of  a  group  and 
finally  to  prepare  the  chiW  for  primary  school,  listen  to  staff,  foltow  instructtons  and  so  forth.  Although  Tizard 
and  Hughes  (1984)  noted  that  these  aims  were  cleariy  articulated  in  most  centres,  most  supervisors  were 
puzzled  by  the  notton  of  having  a  currteuium;  as  they  did  not  promote  a  specif body  of  knowledge  or  skills, 
which  had  to  be  taught  in  a  specific  period  of  time.  Instead  of  teaching,  per  se,  these  supen/isors  saw  their 
role  as  providing  a  rich  learning  environment.  In  this  enriched  environment,  the  play  matenals  provide  the 
curriculum  (e.g.  shaped,  variously  sized  water  containers  teach  the  chikJ  concepts  of  space  and  volume). 
Supervisors  reported  that  they  encouraged  development  by  provkling  a  planned  environment,  m  which  chikJren 
learn  by  self  initiated  play.  Supervisors  do  not  teach  reading  and  writing  skills,  but  propose  that  they  lay  the 
foundattons  for  these  to  later  occur  by  provkling  activities  that  devetop  Pattem  rec^gnrtion  harid-eye 
coordinatton,  spoken  language,  and  the  relattonship  between  stories  and  printed  text  (Tizard  &  Hughes,  1984). 

Smith  and  Swain  (1988)  propose  that  intellectual  growth  is  encouraged  through  play;  whereby  chiklren  can 
explore  and  experiment  with  the  environment,  stretch  thinking  and  reasoning  through  making  mistakes  and 
actively  participate  in  increasingly  complex  play.  Similarly.  Bronfenbrenner  (1979.  p.  60)  reinforced  ihe 
appropriateness  of  a  "free  play-  philosophy  when  he  addressed  New  Zealand  audiences  in  1979.  As  he  sanl. 
-Learning  and  devetoi  iment  are  facilitated  by  the  parttoipation  of  the  devetoping  person  in  progressively  more 
complex  pattems  of  reciprocal  activity  with  someone  with  whom  that  person  has  devetoped  a  strong  and 
enduring  emotional  attachment". 

Clarke-Stewart  (1982)  proposes  that  chiWcare  programmes  can  be  examined  atong  an  open-ctosed  dimerision. 
Atong  the  "ctosed"  dimenston.  leaming  can  be  classified  in  the  foltowing  way:  "she  (the  teacher)  tells  the 
children  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  She  gives  the  class  clear  and  expltort  '«ssons  usuaHy  accor^^^^^^^ 
strtet  schedule"  (p.  77).  An  American  example  of  a  closed  programme  would  be  the  Bererter-Engelman 
programme.  The  programme  cr  nsists  of  patterned  drill,  teacher  questtons  and  responses,  P^e-read'ng  and 
maths  activity,  in  a  sparse  environment.  The  goal  of  such  a  programine  is  to  increase  IQ  scores  and  to  teach 
S  and  Wellectual  skills  relevant  to  the  school  situatton.  A  New  Zealand  example  of  a  closed  programme 
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is  Dr  Jane  Ritchie's  Hamilton  intervention  programme  with  Maori  pre-schoolers.  There  are  also  certain 
parallels  with  Te  :'ohanga  Reo  centre  programmes. 

By  contrast,  Clar1<e-Stewart  defines  "open"  progranrimes  as  indirect,  individually  directed,  free  to  exptore  and 
select  activities.  Interaction  is  informal,  one-to-one  and  on  a  flexi^'e  schedule.  Interaction  also  revolves 
around  play  and  materials,  rather  than  an  academic  cuniculum.  As  Clarke-Stewari  (1982,  p.  77)  states,  "she 
(the  teacher)  prepares  materials  and  activities  for  the  children,  but  then  lets  them  choose  among  them,  going 
at  their  own  pace,  following  their  own  interests  and  making  discoveries  alDout  the  worid  on  their  own.  She 
guides,  encourages,  and  helps  the  children  in  their  activities  but  does  not  exhort,  direct,  instmct  or  restrict 
them".  One  example  of  an  "open"  programme  is  Montessori  schools  in  New  Zealand,  which  use  carefully 
prepared  educational  materials,  at  which  children  progress  individually.  Playcentres  use  a  nrK)re  relaxed 
approach,  and  simply  provide  the  materials  and  allow  children  to  experiment  at  their  own  pace. 

A  "free  play"  philosophy  is  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the  child  actively  constructs  knowledge  of  the  worid. 
Such  a  view  has  theoretical  roots  in  Piagetian  theory  (Wood,  1983).  Piaget's  theory,  which  proposes  the  chikl 
as  an  "active  learner*,  suggests  that  the  chikJ's  intercourse  with  the  physical  worid  provides  the  main 
constraints  and  contributions  to  the  devetopment  of  intelligence;  the  child  leams  as  she  acts  upon  objects  in 
space  and  time.  In  this  way  it  is  the  "things"  of  the  environnent  which  play  a  major  role  in  the  chikl's 
devetopment.  This  view  of  chikJ  devetopment  is  reinforced  in  the  New  Zealand  Charter  Handbook  by  the 
minimum  standards  for  equipment  and  by  the  supen/isors  in  Meade's  (1985)  study  in  their  emphasis  on 
purchasing  bigger  and  better  equipment.  Meadows  and  Cashdan  (1988)  report  that  play  has  been  idealised 
as  a  spontaneous,  absorbing,  refreshing,  enjoyable,  creative,  ideal  way  to  learn.  Furthermore,  play  enthusiasts 
claim  that  humans  need  to  play  in  order  to  learn,  to  wori(  off  surplus  energy  and  to  practise  skills.  Pertiaps 
these  claims  have  some  truth,  but  they  do  not  give  a  watertight  reason  for  elevating  play  into  the  wa^  of 
learning. 

Justifications  for  a  Piaget  derived  theory  of  the  appropriateness  of  play  as  the  way  to  leam  in  a  preschool 
environm^rrt  have  three  major  .  ources  (Meadows  &  Cashdan,  2988,  p.  49): 

1 .  Assimilatton  -  according  to  Piaget,  children  fit  materials  to  a  play  scheme,  concentrating  on  those  that 
fit  the  scheme  and  ignoring  the  rest.  Later  accounts  (derived  from  Piaget)  make  play  a  balance 
between  assimilatton  and  acccmnrKxJatton,  which  implies  that  play  in  itself  is  a  deffcient  way  of 
learning,  as  it  lacks  testing  against  reality. 

2.  Activity  -  originally  simply  being  actively  involved  in  play  was  considered  suff  toient  for  learning  to  occur. 
More  recently,  theorists  have  suggested  that  "thinking  about  what  has  been  done"  is  also  required. 

3.  Readiness  -  leaming  is  controlled  and  limited  by  devetopment.  This  view  advocates  that  there  is  no 
point  to  accelerating  beyond  the  child's  level  of  devetopment  or  to  teach  skills  whtoh  the  chiW  is  not 
ready  for.  In  play,  children  will  choose  the  activity  that  they  are  ready  for. 

Piaget's  theory  acknowledges  that  social  experience  and  interpersonal  behaviour  are  an  important  part  of 
devetopment,  but  in  his  theory  they  play  a  limited  and  secondary  role.  Social  interactton  (especially  with  other 
children)  mainly  contributes  to  devetopment  by  exposing  the  child  to  other  points  of  view,  providing  opportunity 
for  the  child  to  rethink  her  own  point  of  view.  However,  such  a  change  can  only  occur  when  the  child  is  in  an 
aopropriate  state  of  "readiness"  to  accomnxxiate  a  new  concept.  As  Wood  (1988)  states,  "for  Piaget,  any 
sxial  facilitation  of  development  only  works  when  the  child's  own  understanding,  based  on  his  commerce  with 
nature  is  in  an  appropriate  state  of  readiness  for  change"  (p.  16).  \u  contrast.  V/ood  suggests  that 
devetopmental  readiness  is  an  inappropriate  way  of  understanding  how  children  leam.  Social  interactton 
between  the  child,  other  chiWren  and  other  adults  is  the  means  by  whtoh  Wood  proposes  that  chitoren  achieve 
a  "joint  constmctton"  of  knowledge  of  the  worid  around  them. 

In  Piaget's  view,  "thought  is  intematoed  actton"  (Wood,  p.  19).  According  to  Piagetian  theory,  any  analysis 
of  human  knowledge  and  intelligence  must  begin  with  a  consideratton  of  motor  activity  and  practfcal  problem 
solving.  It  also  alerts  us  to  one  of  his  important  educattonal  m:. ..sages,  whtoh  is  that  children  have  to  be  active 
and  constructive  in  crdei  io  develop  their  understanding  of  the  worid.  It  is  this  philosophy  whtoh  is  the  impetus 
behind  the  "free  play"  phitosophy;  childrc  i  must  be  active  and  playing  in  a  stimulating  environment  in  order 
for  them  to  devetop  to  their  full  potential.  In  many  ways,  such  a  phitosophy  takes  the  responsibility  for  leaming 
away  from  the  teacher  and  places  it  squarely  upon  the  child.  After  all,  if  the  child  fails  to  leam  in  the 
stimulating  environment  provided,  then  the  teacher  can  easily  conclude  that  the  chiWl  dkJ  not  have  sufffcient 
"potential"  to  leam  beyond  the  level  achieved.  Similariy,  a  stn»ctured  programme  places  responsibility  for  the 
chikl  to  pay  attentton  and  to  team  answers  by  repetitton  and  rote  leaming.  Neither  open  or  closed 
programmes  give  an  equal  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  child's  leaming  to  the  teacher. 
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Meadows  and  Cashdan  (1988)  crte  some  recent  studies  of  free  play"  programmes  in  Brrtain,  which  provide 
interesting  insights  and  questions  for  further  research  in  New  Zealand.  Tizard  et  al.  (1988)  report  hat  m  their 
London  study,  free  play  observed  was  brief,  simple  and  tow  level,  possibly  because  the  children  were 
distracted  by  other  materials,  other  children  or  that  they  were  not  put  under  any  pressure  by  staff  to  complete 
any  projects.  Staff  were  rarely  involved  with  chiUron's  activities,  and  there  were  no  sustained  games  or 
conversations  More  talk  was  observed  between  children,  than  between  staff  and  children.  Similarly. 
Burberry's  (1980)  Bristol  study  found  that  free  play  was  simple  and  short  in  duration.  There  was  little  adult- 
child  talk  and  no  sustained  conversatkjn.  Most  adult  talk  was  about  play  or  instmctive.  Sylva  and  her 
colleagues  (1980)  found  in  the  Oxfordshire  groups  that  conversations  between  staff  and  chiWren  were  rare, 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  challenging  activity  and  that  chiWren  engaged  in  only  bnef  and  simple  play.  As 
Meadows  and  Cashdan  (1988)  conclude.  "It  seems  clear  that  a  very  high  proportion  of  children's  free  play  over 
the  range  of  preschool  centres  is  pleasant,  keeps  them  busy,  and  does  provide  opportunities  for  learning  and 
practising  skills;  but  there  is  not  much  challenge,  not  much  discovery,  not  much  excitement,  not  much 
sustained  conversatton  and  not  much  persistence  at  worthing  something  out"  (p.  37). 

In  the  present  research  it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how  influential  Piagetian  theory  has  been  on  New 
Zealand  parents'  and  teachers'  (and  children's)  understanding  of  what  can  be  consWered  "normal 
devetopment  in  early  childhood.  The  social  institution  of  childhood  is  "an  actively  negotiated  set  of  social 
relationships  within  which  the  early  years  of  human  life  are  constituted"  (Prout  &  James.  1990,  p.  7).  The 
immaturity  of  chiWren  is  a  btologwal  fact,  but  the  ways  in  whwh  this  immaturity  is  understood  and  made 
meaningful  is  a  fact  of  culture.  Childhood  is  both  constructed  and  reconstructed  for  and  by  children. 

Piagetian  theory  connects  bfotogical  and  social  devetopment.  It  states  that  children's  activities,  their  language, 
play  and  interacttons  are  significant  as  symbol  markers  of  their  devetopmental  progress,  pref  igunng  the  child  s 
parttoipation  in  the  adult  worW.  Piaget  does  not  see  these  events  as  signiftoant  to  the  chiW's  social  life  or  to 
the  social  context  of  childhood.  As  Prout  and  James  (1990)  conclude,  "Ihe  decreasing  irrationality  of  children's 
play  as  they  mature  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  an  evolving  'rattonality'  of  thought,  charting  the  ways  in  which 
'primitive'  concepts  become  replaced  by  sophisticated  ideas"  (p.  11). 

In  Piaget's  account,  child  devetopment  has  a  particular  structure,  consisting  of  a  series  of  predetemiined 
stages,  whfch  lead  toward  the  eventual  achievement  of  togtoal  competence.  This  is  the  mark  of  adult 
rattonality.  Within  such  a  rattonal  scheme,  children  are  marginalized  beings,  awaiting  temporal  passage, 
through  the  acquisitton  of  cognitive  skill,  into  the  social  worid  of  adults  (Prout  &  James,  1990). 

Piaget's  work  has  influenced  many  other  accounts  of  childhood  and  social  practice  around  children.  His 
account  of  devetopmental  stages  inform  western  orthodoxies  regarding  childrearing  practice  (Unwin,  1985), 
and  Walkerdine  (1984)  has  shown  that  Piagetian  theory  lies  at  the  heart  of  educational  thinking  and  practice. 
The  phrase  "it's  a  phase"  or  stage  is  a  common  btological  explanatton  to  the  breakdown  of  communication  or 
social  relattonships.  It  is  parttoularly  inr^rtant  to  discover  how  influential  Piagetian  theory  has  been  on  New 
Zealand  p?irents  and  teachers  regarding  their  understanding  of  their  chiWren's  devetopment  and  how  this 
understanding  influences  their  literacy  practices  with  their  chiWren. 


An  Alternative  Curriculum 

Tizard  and  Hughes  (1984)  accept  the  notion  of  the  child  as  an  active  learner,  but  suggest  that  Piaget 
underestimated  the  role  of  vertial  exptoratton.  puzzling  and  thinking,  in  the  chito's  cognitive  development.  In 
their  study  of  preschoolers  at  home  and  at  school.  Tizard  and  Hughes  noted  that  children  tackled  the  task  of 
making  sense  of  a  worid  they  irrpertectly  understood,  amied  with  curtosity.  logto  and  persistence.  Chitoren 
were  characterised  by  their  persittent  intellectual  curtosity  and  were  in  a  permanent  state  of  intellectual 
disequilibrium.  Such  a  view  opposes  Piaget's  notton  that  the  chiW  is  incapable  of  decentred  or  togicil  thinking 
at  this  age.  In  contrast  it  suggests  that  the  child's  view  of  the  worid  is  limited  and  distorted  by  an  incomplete 
conceptual  framewori<.  rather  than  lack  of  togto. 

Similarly  Piaget  underestimated  the  importance  of  the  chikl's  interest  in  the  social  worid  of  adulta  and  the  role 
that  adults  can  play  in  helping  the  child  toward  understanding  through  dialogue.  Dialogue,  in  this  seriso^is 
in  marked  contrast  to  a  normal  preschool  setting,  where  an  adult  poses  a  series  of  questions  to  the  chiW  about 
play.  On  the  contrary,  "the  adult  listens  to  the  child's  questtons  and  comments,  helps  to  clarify  her  ideas,  and 
feeds  her  the  informatton  that  she  asks  for"  (Tizard  &  Hughes,  1984,  p.  254). 
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Resistance  to  new  ways  of  thinking  about  childhood  is  pervasive  (Prout  &  James,  1990).  There  is  a 
correspondence  between  the  concepts  of  social  sciences  and  the  ways  in  which  childhood  is  socially 
constructed.  The  inherent  Piagetian  notions  of  developmental  stages  and  developmental  readiness  have  been 
particularly  influential  in  the  educational  practices  with  children.  Foucautt  (1 977)  calls  these  ingrained  practices 
•regimes  of  truth".  These  operate  iike  self  fulfilling  prophecies.  As  Prout  and  James  (1990)  state,  "Vrays  of 
thinking  about  childhood  fuse  with  institutionalized  practices  to  produce  self  conscious  subjects  (teachers, 
parents,  chiWren)  who  think  (and  feel)  about  themselves  through  the  temns  of  those  ways  of  thinking"  (p.  23). 
The  Iruth'  about  themselves  and  their  situatton  is  thus  self  validating.  Breaking  into  this  with  another  truth 
(produced  by  another  way  of  thinking  about  chiWhood)  may  prove  difficult. 

However,  it  has  become  apparent,  through  the  numbers  of  children  needing  reading  recovery  and  the  nunribers 
of  semi-literate  adults,  that  the  Piagetian  approach,  of  encouraging  children  to  be  independent  "active 
learners",  is  not  helping  all  chiWren  to  leam.  The  literature  on  emergent  literacy  denK)nstrates  that  all  chikJren 
have  an  oral  tradition  to  bring  to  their  educatton  (Heath,  1986)  and  can,  with  sensitive  and  appropriate 
teaching,  devetop  a  meaningful  and  functtonal  use  of  language  and  literacy.  One  of  the  ways  this  can  be 
achieved  is  through  the  reconceptualizatton  of  the  teacher-child  or  parent-chikJ  relattonship  in  learning 
sttuatk)ns. 

ChikJren  need  sensitive  help,  from  skilled  people,  with  lots  of  practtee  and  tots  of  feedback,  if  they  are  to  leam 
effectively  (Meadows  &  Cashdan,  1988).  This  may  function  as  a  "benevolent  apprentfceship";  whereby  the 
senior  partner  sets  up  learning  episodes  for  the  junior  j^artner,  helping  her  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclustons 
of  achievement  and  discovery.  The  sentor  partner  "scaffoWs"  (Bruner,  1986)  the  activity  and  helps  the  juntor 
partner  to  evaluate  the  results.  As  the  juntor  partner  becomes  nDore  proffcient,  the  sentor  partner  lets  go  and 
the  partnership  becomes  equal.  Chikjren  are  novfces  on  tasks  on  whtoh  adults  have  become  experts,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  educatton  should  be  a  sharing  of  expertise.  For  instance,  a  sharing  of  specific 
expertise  may  be  showing  a  chikJ  how  to  paint  a  straight  line  on  paper,  but  sharing  general  expertise  may 
involve  showing  the  child  the  easiest  way  to  hold  the  paint  brush,  position  the  paper  or  improve  a  lechnkjue. 
A  teacher  may  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  metacognitive  strategy  involved  in  gaining  expertise;  to  memorue 
tactics,  plan,  review  results  and  so  forth.  If  the  teacher  recounts  these  strategies  vertDally,  as  the  task  is 
undertaken,  the  child  may  perceive  a  worth  to  foltowing  similar  strategies  when  she  next  attempts  the  task. 

In  a  preschool  environment,  such  "scaffokJing"  of  the  chiW's  development  can  only  occur  where  there  are  small 
aduit-chiW  rattos  and  where  a  commitment  is  made  to  talking  with  the  chikJ,  rather  than  to  the  chikl.  As  Tizard 
and  Hughes  (1984.  p.  261)  state,  "Instead  of  the  present  emphasis  on  fostering  play,  on  devising  ingenious 
ways  of  using  play  materials,  and  on  questtoning  the  children  about  their  play,  a  higher  priority  wouW  have 
to  be  given  to  wklening  the  children's  horizons,  extending  their  general  knowledge  and  listening  to  them  talk". 

In  contrast  to  Piagefs  view  of  the  "active  learner",  Bmner  and  Vygotsky  place  more  emphasis  on  the  role 
played  by  a  child's  culture  and  its  system  of  symbols  (e.g.  languages,  sciences,  books,  diagrams,  ptotures  and 
so  on).  Bmner  and  Vygotsky  propose  that  such  systems  have  a  dynamic  stmcturing  effect  on  learning  and 
devetopment,  as  they  are  not  part  of  the  mere  "content"  of  the  environment,  but  part  of  the  stmcture  and  of 
activity  (Wood,  1988).  As  Wood  (1988,  p.  16)  concludes,  'When  the  chikl  learns  a  language  ...  he  does  not 
simply  discover  labels  to  describe  and  remember  significant  objects  or  features  of  his  social  and  phystoal 
environment  but  ways  of  constming  and  constmcting  the  world". 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  divorce  the  academto  study  of  chiWren's  thinking  and  learning  from 
moral,  political  and  economic  issues  concerning  the  resources  we  allocate  to  educatton  and  the  way  in  which 
we  train  teachers.  What  it  means  to  be  a  "teacher"  depends,  after  all.  on  how  we  constaie  chiklren  as 
learners. 

Vygotsky  proposed  that  a  "zone  of  proximal  devetopment"  exists  between  what  the  chiW  is  able  to  do  alone 
and  what  she  is  able  to  achieve  with  help  from  one  vrcre  knowledgeable  or  skilled  than  himself.  He  proposed 
two  levels  of  devetopment:  the  actual  or  present  level  (what  the  chiW  can  do  on  her  own,  determined  by 
independent  problem  solving);  a^^d  the  potential  level  (detennined  by  problem  solving  whtoh  the  chiW  can 
achieve  by  oollaboratton  with  an  adult  or  more  competent  peer).  It  is  the  distance  between  these  two  levels 
that  Vygotsky  (1978)  calls  the  "zone  of  proximal  devetopment".  Vygotsky  further  suggests  that  readiness  is 
not  only  the  state  of  existing  knowledge,  as  Piaget  advocates,  but  is  also  the  capacity  to  learn  with  help. 
Bruner  (1986)  suggests  that  the  zone  of  proximal  devetopment  explains  how  the  iDore  competent  assist  the 
young  and  less  competent  to  reach  higher  ground  from  whtoh  to  reflect  nrwre  abstractly  about  \\\Q  nature  of 
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things.  In  this  way,  the  child's  development  and  masteiy  of  skills  is  a  "cooperatively  achieved  success" 
between  teacher  and  pupil  (Wood.  1988). 

Vygotsky  (1978)  disagreed  with  Piaget  that  thinking  and  knowing  were  largely  a  result  of  individual  reflection 
on  our  own  activity,  and  that  other  people  were  of  minor  import.  Piaget  saw  social  interactton  as  a  major 
factor  behind  cognitive  development,  but  less  important  than  self  generated  activities.  These  activities  are 
largely  -eaocentric";  that  is.  within  the  individual,  rather  than  between  individuals.  According  to  Piaget, 
larxiuage  and  the  social  environment  enrich  the  pattern  of  thought  that  the  chikJ  has  already  constmcted. 
Vygotsky  emphasized  what  we  leam  from  interacting  with  others,  how  we  are  helped  by  being  taught  and  what 
we  leam  from  what  we  see  others  do.  Vygotsky  states,  "Human  learning  presupposes  a  specifk;  social  nature 
and  a  process  by  which  chiWren  grow  into  the  intellectual  life  of  those  around  them"  (1978,  p.  88).  For 
Vygotsky  knowledge  is  social,  and  what  we  are  able  to  do  is  much  more  a  matter  of  our  upbnnging  and 
educatiori  than  our  inbom  potential:  development  is  very  much  a  product  of  the  chiWs  participation  in  the 
social  world  (Meadows  &  Cashdan,  1988). 

Vygotsky  believed  that  the  transition  of  mind  across  history  is  effected  by  successive  mental  sharings  that 
assure  a  passing  on  of  Weas  from  the  more  able  or  advanced  to  the  less  so.  The  medium  in  which  the 
transmission  occurs  is  in  language  and  its  products:  literacy,  science,  technotogy  and  literature. 

There  are  three  key  temis  which  are  important  to  an  understanding  of  how  a  Vygotskian  model  may  be  used 
to  an  alternative  free  play  curriculum  in  New  Zealand  centres.  The  first  of  these  is  "scaffolding"  (Bnjner,  1986) 
or  the  process  whereby  an  adult  or  competent  peer  bridges  the  zone  of  proximal  devetopment  for  the  child. 
The  adult  "ups  the  ante"  in  a  learning  situation,  facilitating  the  chiW's  mastery  of  a  new  skill.  The  other  tenns 
which  are  particularly  relevant  to  a  literacy  centred  curriculum  are  "access"  and  "mediation".  Vygotsky's  notion 
of  access  and  mediation  is  useful  in  examining  how  the  process  of  leaming  to  read  is  essentially  social  in 
nature  (Teale  &  Sulzby,  1987).  Access  basically  means  having  appropriate  written  matenals  in  the  home  or 
school  although  it  tends  to  implicitly  assume  a  mediator  to  these  materials.  Teale  and  Sulzby  indicate  that 
this  access  enables  the  chiW  to  develop  concepts  about  books  and  reading:  directtonality,  that  pnnt  (not 
pictures)  convey  meaning,  how  to  locate  a  word  and  so  forth.  They  also  suggest  that  chiWren  (from  2-6  years) 
produce  language  which  is  different  prosodically  and  syntactically  from  their  nomnal  conversation  when  they 
are  asked  to  "read"  a  favourite  story  book.  Mediation  is  a  more  complex  issue,  as  the  same  stoiy  book  can 
be  mediated  differently  by  different  teachers,  parents  or  families.  Wells  (1981,  in  Teale  &  Sulzby,  1987) 
suggests  that  there  is  a  quantitative  difference  in  the  amount  of  interactton,  but  also  a  qualitative  difference. 
He  proposes  that  some  parents  are  more  effective  mediators  and  promoters  of  language  devetopment  than 
others  This  "eliciting  style"  has  been  examined  by  Ninio  (1980)  with  high  SES  and  tow  SES  mothers,  with 
the  finding  that  low  SES  mothers  were  less  skilled  at  eltoiting  responses.  Similarly,  Heath  (1986)  found 
marked  differences  in  communteatton  between  Trackton,  Roadville  and  Mainstream  communities. 

In  Tizard  and  Hughes"  (1984)  study  of  preschoolers  at  home  and  at  school,  there  were  some  noteworthy 
differences  observed  between  teachers  and  parents  which  have  important  implicattons  for  cumculum  design. 
The  most  outstanding  difference  noted  is  that  parents  play  with  their  children,  teach  speafic  skills  and  impart 
a  tremendous  amount  of  infomiatton  to  their  children.  This  informatton  concerns  the  child's  family,  babies, 
househokl  matters  and  also  more  general  informatton  about  science,  history  and  geography.  In  contrast, 
childcare  workers  talk  to  chiWren  about  play  and  routines,  such  as  picking  up  toys,  listening  attentively  and 
foltowing  instructions.  Tizard  and  Hughes  (1984)  conclude  that  chiWren  leam  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
"scaffolded"  environment  of  the  home,  despite  the  inherent  difftoulties  (other  chitoren,  tired  parents,  lack  of 
material  resources),  because  of  the  personally  relevant  infomiatton  communtoated  to  the  child  and  the  one-to- 
one  teaching. 

Meadows  and  Cashdan  (1988)  propose  their  notfon  of  "tutorial  dialogue"  as  the  means  by  whfch  the  child  can 
experience  one-to-one.  personally  relevant  teaching  within  a  classroom  environment.  Tutonal  diatogue  is 
based  on  the  method  devetoped  by  Marion  Blank  (1973)  for  wori<  in  a  one-to-one  situatfon  for  regular  use  with 
pooriy  functioning  chiWren.  Teachers  wouW  see  a  chiW  atone  for  perkxis  of  fifteen  minutes.  However. 
Meadows  and  Cashdan  (19R8.  p.  56)  have  applied  the  method  for  use  within  the  classroom,  for  varying 
periods  across  the  day.  There  are  eight  major  principles  to  "tutorial  diatogue"  for  worthing  with  a  child: 

1 .       Teaching  to  an  appropriate  range  of  cognitive  demands 

not  too  simple  or  too  difftoult  . 
-    to  cope  with  different  children's  strengths  and  weaknesses  (e.g.  poor  memory  or  expression). 
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2.  Managing  the  response  -  use  an  array  of  techniques  for  poor  answers,  and  try  a  series  of 
simplifications,  in  order  to  put  the  question  again.  Matching  the  child's  level  and  asking  her  to  do 
slightly  difficult  things  is  important  in  the  "scaffolded"  relationship,  for  three  reasons: 

a)  match-mismatch  theory  of  motivation  and  learning  -  a  small  extension  is  best  for 
learning 

b)  the  child's  idea  of  school,  as  a  place  where  demands  can  be  met,  where  teachers  are 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  interested  in  her  as  an  individual 

c)  the  child's  self  image  -  encourage  curiosity  and  liveliness,  and  to  see  herself  as 
successful 

3.  Developing  a  sequential  theme  and  engaging  in  meaningful  tasks. 

4.  Select  appropriate  materials,  associated  with  the  real  tasks  of  everyday  life  -  food,  outings,  washing, 
sleeping.  Activities  couW  include  washing  a  doll,  making  biscuits,  cutting  fruit  and  so  forth. 

5.  Checking  the  chiW's  response  -  create  real  opportunities  for  sharing  by  using  subjects  or  areas  in  the 
present  context. 

6.  Pacing  the  session  •  create  a  higher  demand  at  the  beginning,  helping  the  child  to  find  answers.  Ease 
the  demand  toward  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  so  the  chiW  is  left  with  a  sense  of  success. 

7.  Giving  the  session  shape: 

-    a  dear  statement  of  intent,  e.g.  "shall  we  cut  the  apple  and  find  out  how  everyone  can  have 
a  piece? 

draw  together  the  threads  of  the  dialogue,  remirxj  the  child  of  the  salient  events  and  how 
answers  were  obtained. 

Meadows  and  Cashdan  (1988)  suggest  that  many  of  these  steps  become  automatic  and  normally  teachers 
would  concentrate  on  four  major  steps  in  the  dialogue,  which  are: 

1 .  deciding  on  an  appropriate  task 

2.  introducing  the  task 

3.  preserving  the  sequence 

4.  reviewing  what  has  been  done. 

An  intrinsic  part  of  this  dialogue  is  the  use  of  demands  and  follow-ups,  to  maintain  the  coherency  of  the 
interaction.  Simple  demands  whtoh  the  teacher  would  make  of  the  child  are  labelling,  memory,  descriptton, 
non-vertal  demands,  imitatfon,  incWentai  memory,  delay  and  visual  search.  Harder  demands  are  comparative 
analysis,  cause  and  effect,  imagery/prediction,  means-ends  relationships,  higher  level/togfcal  relationships, 
ratfonale  and  word  skills.  Follow-ups  involve  attention  getting-recapturing,  through  focus,  delay  and  repetition. 
FoltowHjps  also  include  rephrasing,  giving  part  of  an  answer.  subdivWing  the  task,  helping  to  discard  wrong 
or  meaningless  answers,  presenting  comparisons,  giving  informatton/demonstrations,  asking  for  fuller 
responses,  repeating  a  demonstratton,  relating  the  known  to  the  unknown,  directing  actk)n  to  learn  significant 
characteristtes,  focussing  on  relevant  features,  and  substituting  action  for  verbal  response. 

This  section  has  introduced  the  Wea  of  an  attemative  cumculum  for  New  Zealand  childcare  centres,  based 
upon  the  Vygotskian  notions  of  access  and  mediation  in  a  scaffoWed  learning  environment.  Although  this 
seems  like  a  move  away  from  the  tradittonal  focus  of  the  Iree  play"  cumculum.  it  is  in  fact  only  a 
reconceptualization.  The  proviston  of  activities  and  materials  wouW  remain  the  same,  as  would  the  opportunity 
for  chikJren  to  move  at  their  own  pace  within  the  curriculum.  However,  the  role  of  the  eariy  childhood  teacher 
changes  by  definition.  Intuitively,  I  suspect  that  many  very  effective  teachers  are  already  provkling  a 
scaffolded  learning  environment  for  their  chiWren.  and  that  they  will  kJentify  their  own  behavfour  in  the 
stratagems  suggested.  The  focus  of  this  research  will  be  to  identify  what  the  practices  of  parents  and  teachers 
are  and  how  literacy  is  being  promoted  in  New  Zealand  centres. 


A  Literary  Centred  Curriculum 

A  literary  centred  cun-iculum  provides  one  way  in  which  the  best  attributes  of  a  "free  play"  curriculum  can  be 
combined  with  a  "scaffolded"  teaching  environment,  ideally  the  cun-fculum  shouW  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  rather  than  in  a  written  or  stmctured  form,  thereby  allowing  room  for  spontaneity  and  creativity.  A 
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•^scaffolded"  learning  environment  provides  greater  opportunities  for  interaction  between  teacher  and  child,  and 
also  validates  the  mediation  which  effective  childcare  workers  are  providing. 

In  1966.  Marie  Clay  coined  the  term  "emergent  literacy"  to  describe  the  developmental  continuities  between 
emergent  literacy  behavtaur  and  Lihaviour  employed  when  the  child  is  able  to  read  independently.  Clay's 
early  research  showed  that  children  who  couWnl  read  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  showed  sensitivity  to  letters 
and  word  forms,  appropriate  directional  movements,  self  connection  and  synchronized  matching  of  spoken  word 
units  to  written  word  units.  She  then  concluded  "there  is  nothing  in  this  research  that  suggests  that  contact 
with  printed  language  fomns  shouW  be  withheW  from  any  five  year  old  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  immature" 
(Clay,  1982,  p.  22).  By  five,  children  display  the  prerequisite  parts  of  reading,  and  display  a  knowledge  of  the 
fomi  and  functfon  of  print.  Clay's  research  spari<ed  enomxDus  interest  into  how  children  learn  the  concepts 
of  print  before  formal  instruction,  and  how  a  child's  developing  knowledge  of  language  and  literacy  can  best 
by  facilitated. 

Recent  literature  on  emergent  literacy  fimily  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  provWe  a  stimulating  environment 
for  early  literacy  activities,  to  whfch  all  chikJren  have  access  (Teale  &  Sulzby,  1987),  If  all  children  had  some 
experience,  in  a  culturally  sensitive  manner,  of  story  book  reading,  questtoning,  discussion,  drama,  art,  all  the 
things  which  lay  the  foundations  for  literacy  to  develop,  then  pe  tiaps  the  Government  wouW  not  be  spending 
milltons  on  a  Reading  Recovery  programme.  It  would  make  more  sense  to  be  putting  more  money  into  eariy 
childhood,  than  to  be  reducing  standards  and  cutting  funding.  Open  access  to  preschool  care  and  education 
will  not  address  social  class  or  socio-economfc  differences  to  any  signiffcant  degree,  but  it  woukJ  ensure  that 
all  children  had  some  experience  of  singing  nursery  rtiymes;  listening  to  stories,  myths,  legends;  creating 
imaginatively  via  drama,  art  and  mus?  I  play;  all  the  skills  which  will  be  called  upon  in  the  school.  It  may  be 
as  simple  as  demonstrating  a  purpose  for  teaming  to  read. 

Wells  (1985)  states  that  all  chikJren,  no  matter  what  their  background,  use  language  in  a  wkJe  range  of  ways. 
Difffculties  arise  for  the  chikJ  in  a  chiklcare  centre  because  of  the  specializattons  of  language  whfch  are  used, 
such  as  "classroom  language"  and  "literacy  language".  Wells  suggests  that  social  class  differences  in 
'readiness  for  school'  have  less  to  do  with  language  differences  than  they  have  to  do  with  differences  in 
activities  related  to  writing  and  reading. 

Most  chikteare  centres  would  cite  promotion  of  language  and  literacy  skills  as  part  of  their  cumculurn,  by  the 
provision  of  rmterials  and  story  time  during  each  session.  However,  as  Meadows  and  Cashdan  (1988) 
demonstrate,  few  centres  make  a  great  deal  of  use  of  the  opportunities  whkih  story  time  may  offer.  The  ChikJ 
Health  and  Educatton  Study  (CHES  -  in  Meadows  &  Cashdan.  1988,  p.  94)  made  a  survey  of  all  preschool 
centres  in  England  and  Wales  on  what  materials  and  activities  were  provWed  in  centres  and  how  often.  This 
study  found  that  95%  of  playgroups,  99%  of  nursery  classes  and  997o  of  nursery  schools  have  a  "book 
comer.  With  the  same  groups,  86%  of  playgroups,  92%  of  nursery  classes  and  89%  of  nursery  schools 
praotip^ed  story  book  reading  to  the  whole  group.  Centres  consWered  that  proviston  of  materials  and  story 
reading  was  "good  practice"  and  yet  the  equipment  was  universally  little  used,  with  little  spontaneity.  As 
Meadows  and  Cashdan  (1988)  conclude,  books  are  traditionally  found  at  the  periphery  of  the  curriculum. 
Story  reading  is  a  quiet,  passive  activity  and  book  comers  are  often  used  as  areas  to  quieten  distressed 
children.  As  van  Lierop  (1985)  states, 

if  story  telling  and  reading  were  central  to  nursery  and  infant  cun'fcula.  rather  than  a  gesture 
at  the  end  of  the  school  day,  children  woukJ  be  exposed  to  a  wkJer  range  of  vocabulary  and 
linguistic  stojctures.  they  wouW  be  awakened  to  the  functions  of  literacy  and  the  powers  of 
imagination  ^nd  concentration  would  be  enhanced.  If  teacher  and  children  were  enjoying 
together  the  worW  of  print,  teaming  wouW  take  place,  (p.  74) 

The  goals  of  fostering  language  devetopment.  social  interaction  and  preparatton  for  school  couW  be  achieved 
by  centering  the  cumculurn  around  the  use  of  literacy  materials;  such  a  curriculum  may  also  achieve  the  goals 
and  aspirations  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo  with  the  use  of  culturally  appropriate  material.  The  connection  between 
eariy  acquisition  of  Irteracy  skills  and  later  school  achievement  has  a  long  history,  and  is  too  large  a  topk;  to 
be  effectively  covered  here.  However,  a  few  examples  seem  to  be  of  relevance  to  mention. 

Duricin  (1966)  found  that  eariy  reading  was  due  to  parental  attitudes,  mother's  interactton  with  the  chiW  and 
the  chiW's  interest  in  becoming  a  reader.  Similariy,  Clari<  (1976)  reported  that  the  riXJther's  attitude  was 
instrumental  in  facilitating  the  chad's  eariy  reading;  where  the  mother  was  ctosely  involved  with  the  chiW's 
literacy  activities,  found  the  chiW  to  be  stimulating  companion  and  enjoyed  the  verbal  interaction.  In  such 
homes,  a  richness  of  literacy  experiences  occurred,  expressed  by  the  parent's  tove  of  books  and 
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communicated  by  reading  to  the  child  at  an  earty  age.  Both  studies  have  important  implications  for  children 
in  chiWcare  centres,  as  teachers  can  also  facilitate  a  love  of  reading  by  providing  a  stimulating  and  interesting 
environment  for  the  child  to  experience  literacy  within. 

In  order  for  literacy  to  develop,  experience  and  learning  need  to  occur  in  a  meanir>gful  context.  Van  Lierop 
(1985)  reports  the  example  of  an  early  reader  called  Sonia,  which  provides  the  means  by  which  a  literary 
centred  cumculum  could  be  made  meaningful.  Sonia's  earty  literacy  was  not  grafted  artificially  onto  her 
experience,  but  was  woven  into  the  fabric  of  her  life.  Stoiy  bocks  were  initially  a  stimulus,  pleasure  and 
comfort.  Sonia  moved  from  listening  to  stories,  to  picture  books  and  finally  to  reading  independently  by  the 
age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Sonia's  play  was  intrinstoally  tied  to  current  favourite  stories. 

Donaldson  and  ReW  (1985)  state  that  there  are  four  principles  regarding  what  is  entailed  in  learning  to  read, 
which  have  relevance  for  the  design  of  a  literary  centred  cumculum: 

1.  ChiWren  come  to  school  knowing  a  great  deal  about  oral  language,  even  though  much  of  the 
knowledge  is  not  accessible  to  consctousness  in  any  way  that  would  enable  them  to  speak  about  it. 

2.  ChiWren  are  hypothesis  testers  and  mie  users  by  nature. 

3.  ChiWren  have  a  strong  drive  tc  make  sense  of  what  they  encounter,  to  understand  what  people  mean 
when  they  speak  and  what  other  people's  purposes  are. 

4.  The  ways  in  which  language  becomes  meaningful  are  more  subtle  and  complex  than  once  supposed. 

A  -scaffoWed"  (Bruner.  1986)  environment,  wherein  the  teacher  devetops  a  literary  theme,  may  provide  a 
fonjm  for  such  skills  to  be  developed.  Donaldson  and  Reid  (1982)  recommend  reading  atoud,  as  it  helps  to 
familiarize  chiWren  with  new,  more  complex  linguists  forms,  while  the  living  voice  helps  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  with  ampliffcation  and  explanation  if  needed. 

Meadows  and  Cashdan  (1988)  cite  the  wori<  of  their  student  Christianne  Hayward  as  a  way  in  which  a  literary 
theme  may  form  a  Iree  play"  curriculum,  in  a  rich  "scaffoWed"  teaming  environment.  Hayward  selected  a 
book  of  substance  to  read  as  a  series  over  a  two  to  four  week  period.  Classroom  activities  were  generated 
by  the  children's  experience  of  the  test;  e.g.  art,  constmction,  role  play,  science  and  so  forth.  Hayward  read 
Richard  Adam's  "Watership  Down"  and  followed  reading  of  the  test  with  provision  of  appropriate  jigsaws  and 
puzzles,  keeping  a  real  rabbit,  digging  burrows  in  the  sand  tray,  transforming  a  Vendy  house"  into  a  hill  with 
a  burrow  underneath,  and  spontaneous  re-enactions  of  the  story  line  by  the  chiWren.  Testing  foltowing  the 
use  of  this  literary  theme  showed  that  the  children  had  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  concepts  involved  in 
learning  to  read,  increased  vocabulary,  an  interest  in  other  stories  later  used  as  "themes"  and  books  in 
general. 

Martinez  and  Teale  (1988)  propose  that  provWing  a  well  designed  library  in  a  kindergarten  or  similar  pre- 
school, with  ready  access,  is  an  important  first  step  towards  establishing^  a  literary  centred  cun-fculum.  Such 
a  library  should  have  a  healthy  collection  of  stories,  fables,  poetry  anc^  informattonal  txwks  with  a  sense  of 
multi-oultural  sensitivity.  Martinez  and  Teale  (1988)  suggested  the  foltowing  examples  of  how  chiWren  used 
a  library  and  selected  books  (p.  569): 

a)  book  familiarity  -  books  read  by  the  teacher 

b)  denree  of  familiarity  -  repeated  readings  give  control  over  organizatWn  of  text 

c)  stmcture  -  predictable  ptots  with  repetitive,  cumulative  or  rtiyming  patterns. 

Strickland  and  MomDw  (1988)  claim  that  creating  a  "print  rich"  environment  is  one  way  of  promoting  literacy 
development.  They  recommend  a  library  centre  in  pre-school  classrooms:  with  ready  access  but  also  a 
degree  of  privacy  and  trarxjuillity,  to  accommodate  five  or  six  chiWren.  Comfortable  seating,  pillows  and  tables 
will  provWe  opportunities  for  settling  and  enjoying  a  library  comer.  A  revolving  supply  of  books,  multiple  copies 
of  favourites  and  a  library  "check  out"  system  may  maintain  interest.  Having  personally  experienced  such 
library  set-ups  witli  New  Zealand  playcentres,  there  is  a  definite  place  for  such  a  system  in  a  pre-school.  As 
tong  as  there  are  plenty  of  books  with  loads  of  variety,  chiWren  seem  to  enjoy  the  "adult"  privilege  of  selecting 
and  taking  home  their  "reading"  books.  Monx)w  (1989)  states  that  well  designed  classrooms  signifteantly 
inaease  the  nurnber  of  chiWren  who  choose  to  participate  in  literacy  activities. 

Another  method  of  promoting  literacy  devetopment  is  proposed  by  Strickland  (1989)  who  designed  a  "core 
experience  currkHJlum".  This  cumculum  integrates  language  and  literacy  in  a  holistic  manner  using  content 
themes.  Strickland  suggests  that  a  print  rich  classroom  is  essential,  with  meaningful  labels,  signs  and  captions 
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at  child  level.  A  strong  literature  base  is  a  hallmark  of  this  curriculum,  as  is  an  environment  which  invites 
children  to  write,  read  and  talk. 

The  design  of  a  classroom  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  success  of  an  emergent  literacy  programme,  as 
positioning  of  literacy  activities  and  provision  of  appropriate  materials  are  particularly  important.  Teale,  Sulzby 
and  Kamberelis  (1989)  found  that  an  emergent  literacy  cuniculum  should  provide  opportunities  for  multimedia 
construction  -  putting  painting  and  writing  areas  side  by  side.  Children  can  be  encouraged  to  publish  their  own 
books  or  exhibitions.  Likewise,  chiWren  should  be  encouraged  to  write  "stories"  before  fonnal  writing  is 
achieved,  and  to  share  these  stories  within  a  small  group.  Teale,  Sulzby  and  Kamberelis  (1989)  conclude  that 
classroorn  libraries,  letter  writing,  name  writing  and  artwoik  shouW  be  encouraged.  Similariy,  van  Lierop 
(1985)  suggests  that  children  can  collectively  make  booklets,  centred  on  their  own  activities.  Such  booklets 
are  of  high  interest  and  predictabilrty,  creating  a  motivation  for  reading.  Hall  (1976)  states  that  as  children  see 
their  spoken  thoughts  put  onto  paper,  they  can  understand  the  nature  of  reading  and  learn  to  associate  spoken 
words  with  written  language. 

Learning  within  a  literary  theme  may  become  relevant  because  it  creates  a  cont  jxt  for  play.  Learning 
language  arxJ  literacy  skills  will  be  enhanced  by  the  mediation  of  the  text  and  subsequent  activKies  by  the 
teacher,  conducted  within  the  children's  group  and  providing  opportunities  for  social  interaction.  As  Donaldson 
and  Reid  (1985)  conclude, 

children  -  and  indeed  adults  much  of  the  time  -  do  not  interpret  the  words  alone.  What  they 
are  basfcally  interested  in  is  to  understand  what  people  mean,  rather  than  what  words  mean. 
They  interpret  the  words  in  their  setting  -  both  the  physical  and  personal  setting  -  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  may  speak  of  the  language  as  being  embedded  in  its  context,  (p.  15) 


Conclusion 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  exptore  the  theoretical  roots  of  the  prevailing  tradition  in  many  centres  of  the  "free 
play"  curriculum.  A  contrast  is  seen  between  the  predominantly  "free  play"  curriculum  of  Kindergarten, 
Playcentre  and  Childcare  centres,  and  the  more  stmctured  curriculum  of  Te  Kohanga  Reo.  A  Piagetian 
tradition  of  the  notion  of  the  chiW  as  an  active  learner  was  seen  to  be  underpinning  the  "free  play"  philosophy. 
The  teacher's  role  in  such  a  curriculum  is  to  provide,  select  and  arrange  materials  and  facilitate  a  child's 
interaction  with  these.  The  inportance  of  interaction  between  teacher  and  child  in  a  learning  situation  is 
secondary  to  the  child's  own  exploration  and  discovery. 

An  alternative,  literary  centred  cuniculum  is  proposed  as  the  means  by  which  the  child's  learning  may  be 
"scaffolded",  and  the  child's  progress  monitored.  A  Vygotskian  model  of  access  and  mediation  defines  the 
teacher's  role  within  such  a  curriculum,  wherein  the  teacher  provides  a  scaffold  or  brklge  across  the  child's 
zone  of  proximal  development,  helping  the  child  to  master  new  skills.  Such  a  literary  centred  cuniculum  may 
achieve  the  goal  of  preparing  a  chiW  for  the  language  and  practices  of  the  classroom,  while  enjoying  the 
positive  benefits  of  a  well  designed  "free  play"  environment. 

Intuitively,  most  good  childcare  wori<ers  probably  combine  elements  of  "free  play"  with  appropriate  "scaffolding" 
to  help  children  reach  their  full  potential.  Dangers  arise  in  centres  where  wori<ers  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  a  curriculum,  by  not  recognising  the  part  they  play  in  selecting  and  mediating  materials  for  children.  A 
literary  centred  cuniculum  may  provide  a  focus  and  important  purpose  to  the  eariy  education  of  our  chiWren. 
For  too  king,  the  play  of  children  in  childcare  centres  has  been  unden/alued  and  has  been  seen  as  unrelated 
to  the  formal  instniction  which  follows  in  school.  This  research  will  hope  to  demonstrate  that  eariy  childhood 
education  is  not  a  luxury  or  a  forni  of  parental  neglect,  but  a  valuable  opportunity  to  ensure  that  all  of  our 
children  have  access  to  a  literary  environment,  which  is  mediated  in  a  culturally  sensitive  and  meaningful 
manner. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  work  of  Magda  Gerber  and  RIE  has  become  well  know  in  the  United  States  as  a 
philosophy  of  practice  in  the  care  of  infant/toddlers  which  emphasises  obsen/ation,  respect, 
free  movement,  autonomy  and  selective  adult  inten/ention  and  handling.  I^agda  Gerber 
trained  and  worked  at  the  Loczy  Institute  in  Hungary  under  Dr  Emmi  Pikler,  whose 
pioneering  work  in  childrens'  growth  and  movement,  and  its  application  in  residential 
childrens-  homes  has  become  highly  regarded.  In  1990  I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  train  for 
my  Level  One  Certificate  with  Magda  Gerber  at  the  RIE  Institute  in  Los  Angeles,  and  as  part 
of  this  training  was  able  to  visit  a  number  of  infant/toddler  centres  who  were  using  RIE 
philosophy  as  the  basis  of  their  organisation  and  childcare  practice.  With  the  expansion  and 
direct  funding  of  under  two  programmes  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  emergence  of  training 
programmes  for  this  age  group,  it  is  opportune  to  examine  the  rationales  that  underlie 
provision  and  practice. 


Part  One: 
Part  Two: 


Part  Three: 
Part  Four: 


Presentation  of  paper 

Viewing  of  videos  from  RIE  by  Magda  Gerber 
Seeing  Infants  With  New  Eyes 
See  How  They  Move 

Discussion  on  the  challenges  of  Magda  Gerber  to  Infant  educarers  in  NZ 
Viewing  of  some  resources  from  RIE 


Videos,  books,  tapes,  magazines  and  training  information  are  available  from: 
Resources  for  Infant  Educarers 
1550  Murray  Circle 
Los  Angeles 
California  90026 
USA 
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Our  goal  is  an  authentic  child  -  one  who  feels  secure, 
autonomous,  and  competent.  Our  method,  guided  by  respect 
for  the  infant's  competence,  is  observation.  RIE  taists  the  infant 
to  be  an  initiator,  an  explorer  and  a  self  leamer.  Because  of  this 
basic  trust,  we  provide  the  infant  with  the  minimal  help  she 
needs  to  overcome  an  impasse  and  allow  the  child  to  enioy 

mastery  of  her  own  actions.  ..   ^  ^  ^   /^oQ,,.^^  ' 

MagdaGerber  (1984:1) 

INFANT/TODDLER  CENTRES 

Formalised  group  care  for  infants  and  toddlers  in  European  society  began  in  the  foundling 
hospitals  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The  aim  was  to  get  abandoned  babies  off  the  streets 
and  to  keep  them  alive.  The  quest  spawned  early  research  into  the  development  and  well- 
being  of  young  children  in  group  care,  but  the  early  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  very 
young  children  had  a  better  change  of  survival  out  of  the  institution  and  in  a  home  (McClure 
1981;  Hardyment  1983).  Daycare  programmes  which  began  in  the  19th  century  often 
included  infants  and  toddlers,  but  the  charitable  and  welfare  focus  of  most  programmes  kept 
them  apart  from  early  childhood  education  developments  of  the  time.  The  growth  of  mass 
early  childhood  care  and  education  programmes  throughout  this  century  has  had  a 
predominant  focus  on  the  preschool  age  child,  and  most  educational  discourse  on  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  young  children  in  group  programmes  has  had  a  preschool 
educational  rationale.  Since  the  1970's  there  has  been  a  growth  in  programmes  which  cater 
for  infants  and  toddlers  as  part  of  a  downward  continuum  of  early  childhood  education  which 
can  now  begin  at  birth.  Like  the  foundling  hospitals  before  this  has  generated  a  new  wave  of 
discourse  and  research  concerning  group  care  for  infant  and  toddlers,  however,  the  concept 
of  an  infant/toddler  programme  with  its  own  distinctive  philosophy  of  practice  is  new  and  still 
emerging  (Gerber  1979;  Honig  and  Lally  1981;  Cataldo  1983;  Van  der  Zande  1986; 
Stonehouse  1988;  Gonzalez-Mena.  J  and  Widmeyer  Eyer.  D.  1989). 

In  1990  18%  of  children  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand  under  the  age  of  2.5  years  were 
attending  early  childhood  services  (Gardiner  1991).  The  increasing  participation  of  women 
with  infants  and  toddlers  in  the  paid  workforce  was  a  reason,  but  so  too  was  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  early  childhood  education  for  children  of  all  ages  and  of  the 
support  it  provides  for  families.  Some  infant/toddlers  were  incorporated  into  programmes 
primarily  designed  for  older  children  but  there  were  increasing  numbers  of  centres  catering 
specifically  for  infants  and/or  toddlers.  In  the  1970's  universities  opened  creches  with  a 
strong  educational  focus  which  included  separate  programmes  for  infants  and  toddlers,  and 
in  the  1980"s  Nga  Kohanga  Reo  were  anxious  to  recruit  Maori  infants  who  would  be 
developmentally  receptive  to  the  early  transmission  of  Maori  language  and  culture.  Centres 
now  have  a  wide  range  of  programmes  for  this  age  group:  full  day.  sessional,  homebased. 
early  intervention,  programmes  that  include  parents  and  others  where  infants  and  toddlers 
are  in  the  care  of  others,  mixed  age  and  separate  age  arrangements.  Early  childhood 
training,  however,  has  only  recently  addressed  the  special  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers. 
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From  the  late  1970*s  field  based  childcare  training  and  one  year  childcare  pre-service 
programmes  offered  basic  level  training  with  some  focus  on  infants  and  toddiers.  In  the  late 
1980's  the  New  Zealand  Childcare  Association  and  the  Advanced  Studies  for  Teachers  Unit 
offered  post  basic  modules  for  people  working  with  infants  and  toddlers  and  the  Colleges  of 
Education  began  three  year  pre-service  early  childhood  training  with  specialist  courses  on 
group  care  for  infants  and  toddlers.  New  Zealand  research  on  the  care  and  education  of 
infants  and  toddlers  in  centres  has  been  non  existent  until  1990,  when  the  New  Zealand 
Council  of  Educational  Research  undertook  to  examine  the  different  styles  of  infant/toddler 
provision  in  a  range  of  childcare  programmes  (Podmore  and  Craig  1991)^ The  development 
of  a  distinctive  and  clearly  articulated  philosophy  of  practice  for  infant/toddlers  in  group  care 
in  New  Zealand  is,  however,  still  emerging. 

EMMI  PIKLER  AND  MAGDA  GERBER 

In  ttie  United  States  the  work  of  Magda  Gerber  is  highly  regarded  by  practitioners  in 

infant/toddler  programmes  and  educationalists  involved  in  the  training  of  caregivers.  Gerber 

argues  for  an  approach  to  infant/toddler  care  which  emphasises  observation,  respect,  free 

movement,  autonomy  and  restricted  adult  intervention  and  handling  (Gerber  1981).  She 

sees  this  as  different  to  other  infant/toddler  programmes  where  the  emphasis  has  been  on 

the  nurturing  -  mothering  aspects  and/or  on  cognitive  development  (Honig  1974).  Gerber 

(1979:51)  explains: 

Professionals  attempting  to  meet  the  infant's  needs  for  a  nurturing 
environment  might  seek  to  provide  a  higher  adult-child  ratio,  more  body 
contact  between  the  care-giver  and  child,  and  more  rocking  chairs;  those 
following  the  cognitive  model  would  buy  learning  'kits*  and  develop 
curriculum  aimed  at  teaching  and  stimulating  the  infant. 

The  rationale  underlying  such  programmes  arose  from  concerns  about  the  ill  effects  of 

raising  young  children  in  group  care,  and  notions  of  the  'competent  infant'  who  could  learn 

more  by  heightened  stimulation  (Stone  and  Smith  1973).  Gerber  promotes  and  practices 

different  ideas  on  infant/toddler  care  at  her  'Resources  for  Infant  Educarers'  (RIE)  Institute  in 

Los  Angeles,  where  she  runs  classes  for  parent  and  their  infant/toddlers  and  training 

programmes  for  practitioners  who  wori<  in  childcare  centres.  Gerber  emphasizes  the  infant's 

need  to  spend  uninterrupted  peaceful  time  following  their  own  biological  rhythms,  and 

maintains  that  infants  should  not  have  to  adjust  to  external  schedules  and  expectations.  "We 

try  to  reassure  our  parents  that  infants  do  do  what  they  Can  do  -  and  should  not  be 

expected  to  do  what  they  are  not  ready  for  (Gerber  1984:2).  Her  RIE  methodology,  as  it  has 

become  known,  has  been  developed  over  many  years  in  the  USA  working  with  infants, 

parents  and  caregivers,  but  Gerber  attributes  its  philosophical  foundations  and  methods  to 

Dr  Emmi  Pikler  (1902-1984)  from  the  Loczy  Institute  in  Budapest  Hungary,  where  Gerber 

herself  trained  and  wort<ed  until  her  amval  in  the  USA  in  1957. 

In  prewar  Hungary,  Pikler  was  a  pediatrician,  with  an  interest  in  the  physiology  of 

O 
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gross  motor  development  as  it  occured  in  healthy  infants  who  were  neither  restricted  or 
taught.  This  was  in  contrast  to  infant  motor  development  which  was  assisted  by  teaching, 
propping  up,  positioning,  or  restrained  by  harnesses,  walkers,  bouncers  etc.  Piklercame  to 
believe  that,  not  only  did  free  and  unhurried  motor  development  enhance  a  child's  motor 
skills,  but  that  a  non  interference  approach  by  adults  (i.e.  letting  the  child  develop  at  its  own 
rate)  also  enhanced  their  social,  emotional  and  cognitive  growth  (Gerber  1979;  Pikler  1972). 
After  the  war  Pikler  founded  the  National  Methodological  Institute  for  Residential  Nurseries 
in  Budapest,  known  as  Lozcy,''  which  has  provided  a  home  to  some  thousands  of  under 
three  years  olds.  Loczy  has  also  been  a  centre  of  research  on  infant/toddler  care 
development  and  the  cradle  of  what  has  become  known  as  the  Loczy  phitosophy.  Pikler 

(1979:2)  describes  the  techniques: 

...Our  children  have  pfi\/fir  been  taught  to  perform  certain  skills  which  are 

generally  taught  The  infant  in  never  put  in  a  more  advanced  position  in 

order  to  promote  gross  motor  development,  than  he  is  able  to  attain  by 
himself  from  a  basic  supine  position.  His  attention  is  never  drawn  to  a  toy  by 
placing  a  toy  his  hand,  or  having  it  dangle  over  his  head,  thus  compelling 
him  to  notice  it.  ...As  matter  of  principle,  we  refrain  from  teaching  skills  and 
activities  which  under  suitable  conditions  will  evolve  through  the  chikj's  own 
initiative  and  independent  activity.  Naturally  we  must  provide  the  children 
suitable  conditions  -  that  is  freedom  for  activity  and  adequate  space.  Their 
environment  must  be  stable,  varied  and  colorful. 

The  Loczy  adult  holds  back  from  unnecessary  intervention  in  a  child's  play.  Instead  the  focus 
of  adult  -  child  interaction  is  during  times  of  physical  caregiving  such  as  dressing,  bathing, 
feeding,  toileting  etc.  Pikler  insisted  that  these  times  be  individualised,  interactive, 
unhurried,  and  there  should  be  only  a  few  regular  adults  interacting  with  each  child  (Pikler 
1979).  This  emphasis  on  caregiving  as  the  curriculum  for  adult-child  leaching  and  teaming  is 
a  different  approach  to  the  traditional  focus  of  early  childhood  education,  where  adults  have 
concentrated  their  inten/ention  on  interaction  in  children's  play.  Caregiving  has  been  less 
valued  as  a  learning  medium,  often  with  lesser  trained  staff  performing  such  functions  or 
with  fewer  staff  on  duty  at  these  times. 

In  contrast  to  the  evidence  of  the  effects  of  maternal  deprivation  on  young  children 
reared  in  group  care  (Spitz  1945;  Bowlby  1951),  Loczy  babies  were  described  as  'alert* 
•autonomous'  and  'exploratory'  (Gerber  1979).  There  are  five  key  principles  underlying  this 
Loczy  philosophy  which  GertDer  applies  to  her  own  wori<  and  teachings  on  infant/toddler 
care: 

Summarised  from  Gerber  (1979) 

Predictable  Environment: 

An  infant  living  in  an  institution  derives  security  from  a  predictable  and  stable 
environment.  There  are  long  periods  of  uninterrupted  play  from  which  the  child  can 
anticipate  what  daily  routines  will  happen  next. 


1  Named  after  the  street  where  the  Institute  is  located  in  an  old  private  house  and  gardens. 
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Intimate  Stable  Relationships 

Each  infants  needs  to  develop  a  relationship  with  one  stable  caregiver  and  at  Loczy  or 
any  other  setting  staffing  arrangements  must  facilitate  this. 
Individualised  Care  Activities 

The  caregiver  gives  individual  unhurried  attention  during  routine  caregiving  activities. 
This  interaction  develops  tmst  and  intimacy  and  child  is  more  able  to  explore 
autonomously  without  adult  inten/ention.  In  all  interactions  the  child  is  encouraged  to 
be  an  active  participant  rather  than  an  passive  recipient. 
Respect 

Respect  for  the  infant  as  an  active  autonomous  person  guides  all  interaction.  Some 

principles  being: 

-  Children  are  never  talked  about  in  the  third  person 

-  Infants  are  never  forced  to  do  anything,  ie.  food  is  only  put  into  an  infants 
mouth  when  it  opens  its  mouth. 

-  Nothing  is  ever  done  to  the  infant  without  telling  it  first  and  if  a  choice  is  given 
the  infant's  choice  is  respected. 

Respect  too  is  given  by  trusting  the  infant  to  solve  problems  and  in  times  apart  from 
caregiving  routines  there  is  selective  intervention  only.  The  emphasis  for  the 
caregiver  is  on  when  not  to  intetvene  -  observation  being  the  key. 
No  Teaching 

The  Loczy  philosophy  emphasises  that  gross  motor  and  sensori  motor  development 

are  best  learnt  in  a  free,  safe  and  carefully  designed  environment  and  the  child  is 

never  placed  in  restrictive  equipment.  To  quote  Pikler  (1971:51): 

The  Institute  withholds  'teaching'  in  any  form.  Under 'teaching'  we 
understand  systematic  practice  of  certain  motor  skills  by  holding  or 
keeping  the  child  in  a  certain  position,  whether  by  adult  or 
equipment,  or  in  any  way  helping  him  to  make  movements  that  he  is 
not  yet  able  to  execute  by  himself  in  his  daily  life. 

They  are  given  toys  and  other  play  material  of  appropriate  quantity  and  quality  which 
they  can  use  spontaneously,  on  their  own  initiative.  StaH  are  always  present  and 
available  but  observing  and  maybe  encouraging  but  not  necessarily  intervening. 
An  important  feature  of  the  Loczy  and/or  RIE  model  of  infant  and  toddler  care  is  to  group 
children  according  to  their  developmental  motor  skills  rather  than  in  inter  age  anangements. 
The  goal  is  independence  meaning,  "We  allow  and  encourage  ttiem  to  do  what  they  can 
do,  to  resolve  some  of  the  age  appropriate  problems  they  will  encounter"  (Gerber  and  King 
(1985).  As  such  the  play  environment  is  carefully  designed  around  the  developmental  skills 
and  challenges  of  the  age  level  i.e.  supine  infants,  crawling  infants,  standing/toddling, 
running/toddling. 

Gerber  is  now  in  her  eighties,  but  in  1990,  along  with  her  extensive  training 
programmes  was  still  mnning  a  parent-child  play  programme  in  the  playroom  attached  to  her 
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home  overiooking  downtown  Los  Angeles.  For  each  session  the  room  is  set  up  according  to 
the  developmental  skills  of  the  group  of  children  coming.  Over  the  two  hour  session  the 
parents  are  encouraged  to  sit  back,  be  available  but  to  let  their  children  play  freely.  To  begin 
with  parents  find  this  hard  to  do  as  the  urge  to  assist  aixi  stimulate  is  very  strong.  Infants  too, 
may  find  it  hard  to  be  less  dependent  on  adults  when  this  has  not  happened  at  home. 
Gerber  has  an  assistant,  usually  a  RIE  trainee,  who  models  appropriate  and  selective 
intervention  while  Gerber  talks  with  the  parents,  using  whatever  happens  during  the 
sessions  to  guide  and  support  parents  in  the  way  they  handle  and  interact  with  their  children. 

It  is  the  parent  -  child  relationship  which  is  the  primary  focus  of  Gerbers  work,  but  the 
RIE  philosophy  and  methods  are  being  applied  to  a  growing  number  of  childcare  centres 
catering  for  infants  and  toddlers.  Given  RIE's  origins  in  the  Loczy  philosophy  of  group 
residential  care  for  Infants  and  toddlers.  It  seems  an  appropriate  approach  that  is  well 
grounded  in  practice  and  research,  even  though  it  appears  to  be  moving  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  mainstream  discourse  of  early  childhood  education  -  ie.  adult  intervention. 
Gerber  is  critical  of  infant  toddler  centres  in  the  USA  despite  the  many  well  meaning  and 
caring  people  who  work  in  them.  'Though  many  centres  have  some  guidelines,  few  have 
developed  a  wori<ing  philosophy  and  a  methodology  to  go  with  it.  Consequently  the 
caregiver  acts  according  to  his/her  own  beliefs  and  background*'  (Gerber  1981:  28).  Low 
salaries,  few  training  opportunities,  poor  building  design,  inadequate  adult  infant  ratios,  and 
little  parent  awareness  on  what  they  should  look  for  or  demand,  means  according  to  Gerber, 
that  most  centres  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  infants.  These  criticism  would  also  apply  to  New 
Zealand  centres,  although  the  increased  funding  subsidies  for  under  two's  in  childcare 
centres  from  the  Before  Five  policies^,  along  with  new  training  opportunities  may  give  us 
more  resources  to  meet  the  challenges  of  infant/toddler  care  than  is  available  in  the  USA. 
There  is  still,  however,  GertDer's  challenge  regarding  the  need  for  a  "working  philosophy  and 
methodology".  This  is  something  we  have  not  articulated. 

NEW  ZEALAND  PERSPECTIVE 

The  strongest  influence  on  our  Pakeha  infant  centres  is  uniquely  New  Zealand  -  that  is  the 
Plunket  -  Karitane  philosophy  first  formulated  by  Tmby  King.  These  entwined  services  were, 
for  many  years,  providing  the  only  training  for  work  with  infant  and  toddlers,  although  in 
homes  not  centres,  and  from  a  health  not  an  educational  perspective.  This  influence  also 
stems  from  the  fact  that  over  the  last  sixty  years  most  pakeha  mothers  have  taken  their 
babies  to  the  Plunket  nurse.  The  heritage  of  Plunket  care  is  deeply  inculcated  into  pakeha 
culture  and  the  everyday  practices  of  childrearing.  With  the  growth  of  centre  programmes  for 
the  under  three's  many  ex  Karitane  and  Plunket  nurses  have  found  positions  in  childcare 
centres.  They  have  been  keenly  sought  after  even  though  their  training  did  not  address 


2  The  1991  budget  cut  this  subsidy  by  a  third 
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group  care  or  the  educational  development  of  young  children.  The  Plunket  -  Karitane 
philosophy  of  practice  can  be  described  as  loving,  but  firm  with  an  ennphasis  on  routine  and 
kindly  discipline  and  a  keen  attention  to  health  and  hygiene  Issues.  Given  the  Plunket  ideal 
of  mothers  at  home  the  emphasis  is  on  creating  a  substitute  mother  figure,  but  such  mother 
figures  are  caught  between  an  ideal  of  one  to  one  interaction  as  in  a  home,  and  the  financial 
constraints  on  staffing  ratios  in  a  centre.  The  compromise  is  managed  through  adult  imposed 
routine  and  order  so  that  each  child  gets  their  turn  and  entitlement. 

The  Plunket  -  Karitane  influence  in  the  childcare  centre  with  its  roots  in  health  and 
welfare,  has  converged  with  another  strong  early  childhood  influence  -  that  is  the  Playcentre 
ideal  of  learning  through  play.  Considerable  numbers  of  ex  Playcentre  trained  staff  also  wort< 
in  childcare  and  often  with  babie-i.  These  recmits  have  played  a  major  role  in  freeing  up  the 
regimented  programmes  and  routines  that  have  characterised  childcare  centres  and 
Kindergartens.  The  different  training  backgrounds,  however,  between  Plunket  -  Karitane 
and  Playcentre  are  particularly  evident.  Playcentre  philosophy  and  practice  is  preschool 
oriented,  but  its  family  approach  and  its  focus  on  play  and  stimulation  is  relevant  to  the 
younger  age.  In  contrast,  Plunket  -  Karitane  acknowledges  and  addresses  the  special  needs 
of  infants  and  toddlers  but  with  few  framewort<s  that  can  guide  group  care  programmes,  or 
with  few  notions  of  continuity  between  infant,  toddler  and  preschool  age  learning.  Plunket 
protectiveness  and  Playcentre's  creative  disorder  can  become  the  extremes  of  a  spectrum, 
that  has  not  yet  merged  into  a  consistent  philosophy  of  practice  for  the  group  care  of  infants 
and  toddlers.  One  area  of  consensus  between  Plunket  -  Karitane  and  Playcentre  concerns 
the  role  of  mothers.  Both  parent  organisations  have  promoted  an  ideal  of  mothers  at  home, 
and  their  respective  trainees  often  display  attitudes  of  concern  for  infants  in  childcare  who 
are  separated  from  their  mothers.  The  attitude  being,  ^'If  mothers  can't  or  won't  be  with  their 
babies  we  can  do  the  job  best'*.  The  emergence  of  caregivers  who  are  positive  towards  the 
idea  of  group  care  for  infants  and  toddlers  and  who  affirm  parents  in  their  choice  or  need  for 
this  style  of  chitdrearing,  is  only  beginning. 

Pjogrammes  for  Maori  infant/toddler  within  the  Kohanga  Reo  are  beginning  to 
articulate  such  a  philosophy  of  practice.  The  rationale  has  neither  a  Plunket  or  Playcentre 
heritage.  The  cultural  priority  of  the  transmission  of  l^aori  language  to  the  infant  within  the 
whanau  is  the  focus.  The  spiritual  and  ritual  values  of  the  marae  and  its  people  are  the 
dominant  influence.  The  physical  environment,  the  whanau,  the  curriculum  and  caregiving 
practices  are  part  of  an  carefully  designed  holistic  whole.  In  this  sense  the  Kohanga  Reo 
model  with  its  own  training,  rationale  and  clearly  articulated  methodology  of  practice  is 
probably  the  nearest  we  have  in  New  Zealand  to  an  emerging  "Wort<ing  philosophy  and 
methodology"  for  infants/toddlers.  This  is  not  to  advocate  it  as  being  the  most  appropriate  or 
better,  but  like  the  very  different  RIE  and  Lozcy  models,  there  are  clear  goals,  principles  and 
rationales  that  underpin  practice.  The  formulation  of  such  goals  .  principles  and  rationales 
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should  be  the  essential  forenjnner  in  the  establishment  of  infant/toddler  programmes.  Our 
approaches  at  present  are  well  intentioned  but  piecemeal,  although  the  NZCER 
Infant/Toddler  research  findings  may  give  a  clearer  overview. 

A  LOS  ANGELES  OBSERVATION 

Around  Los  Angeles/San  Fransisco  there  are  a  growing  number  of  centres  who  advertise  a 
•RIE  influence"  or  advertise  for  "RIE  trained**  staff,  and  there  is  one  centre  officially  affiliated 
to  RIE « The  South  Bay  Infant  Center  run  by  Ruth  Money.  I  was  fortunate  to  visit  this  centre 
as  well  several  others  whose  staff  had  RIE  training  and/or  whose  organisation  was  based 
upon  RIE  principles.  \^^Zi  I  saw  was  very  different  to  anything  I  had  experienced  in  New 
Zealanc  which  challenged  my  own  preconceptions  of  what  constituted  a  quality  environm»ent 
for  infant/toddle    The  South  Bay  Infant  had  12  children  under  two,  who  were  divided  into 
three  groups,  toddlers,  crawlers  and  non  crawlers.  Each  group  had  a  playroom  and  a  primary 
caregiver  who  would  be  relieved  for  breaks  by  another  familiar  person,  but  who  stayed  with 
the  same  group  of  children  throughout  their  time  at  the  centre.  An  immediate  impression  on 
my  morning  visit  was  one  of  tranquility  with  relaxed  staff  and  contented  infants,  despite  a  1 :4 
ratio  which  does  not  match  the  NZ  recommended  quality  ratio  (Ministry  of  Education  1989)^. 
Tfiere  was  not  a  lot  of  equipment  but  e.ich  environment  was  carefully  designed  to  meet  and 
challenge  the  developmental  level  of  \\,e  particular  group.  None  of  the  play  equipment 
depended  on  adult  inten/ention.  For  th3  non  crawlers,  large  blow  up  balls  and  squares  of 
coloured  cloth  were  play  things  that  were  always  responsive  to  the  infants  movements.  For 
the  crawlers,  mattresses  on  the  floor  and  wide  wooden  ramps  at  gentle  slopes  on  the  floor 
were  popular.  The  toddlers  had  a  much  wider  range  of  playthings  with  steps  and  slides  and 
space  to  am.  Equipment  for  feeding  and  changing  for  this  age  was  carefully  designed  to 
allow  the  child  to  be  as  active  as  possible.  There  were  no  high  chairs  or  changing  tables. 
Chairs  were  low  and  could  be  moved  by  the  toddler  and  there  was  a  changing  table  which  a 
toddler  could  get  onto  itself  and  for  wet  napkins  did  not  even  need  to  lie  down. 

For  the  most  part  the  staff  of  the  younger  groups  sat  on  cushions  against  the  wall 
obsen/ing,  responding  verbally  when  infants  looked  at  them  for  approval  and  giving  physical 
and  emotional  comfort  when  infants  came  and  sought  it.  The  only  interventions  occured 
when  two  crawling  infants  got  physically  tangled  in  a  corner,  or  a  child  needed  to  go  to  bed. 
The  children  were  all  individually  fed  in  arms  and  to  ensure  uninternjpted  time  for  this  the 
feeding  chair  was  put  in  a  playpen.  The  other  children  would  crawl  up  to  the  playpen  but  had 
learned  to  wait.  Staff  spent  time  observing  the  children  and  knew  exactly  when  and  what 
inten/ention  was  appropriate.  Staff  and  children  knew  each  other  very  well  through 
obsen/ation  and  the  p'-ovision  of  a  tmsting  predictable  environment.  There  were  very  few 


^The  1991  budget  cuts  renx)ved  the  Ministry's  quality  standard  as  a  requiremen  for  receiving 
funding. 
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occasions  when  the  children  cried  and  if  it  happened  the  staff  did  not  immediately  intervene 

as  we  would  do.  If  the  child  sought  verbal  or  physical  assurances  it  would  be  given; 

sometimes  the  child  cried  and  stopped  without  seeking  inten/ention  and  staff  would  always 

watch  for  possible  discomfort.  As  Gerber  (1979:100)  writes: 

All  healthy  babies  cry.  We  would  worry  if  they  didn't  cry.. .To 
follow  the  advice  "Don't  let  your  baby  cry"  is  practically 
impossible.  At  times  the  harder  a  mother  or  father  tries  to  stop 
the  baby's  crying  the  more  anxious  they  become...Do  not  want 
to  stop  the  crying.  Respect  the  child's  right  to  express  feelings, 
moods  whether  crying  or  smiling.  Try  to  find  out  and  eliminate 
discomfort.  What  will  determine  the  baby's  feelings  of  trust  are 
the  security  in  the  child's  daily  life...lf  the  child's  life  is  very  hectic 
and  unpredictable,  then  the  only  secure  base  is  the  parent... .Its 
not  only  what  you  do  when  the  baby  cries,  but  what  you  do  all 
the  time  when  the  child  does  not  cry. 

In  this  sense  the  emphasis  was  on  creating  an  atmosphere  which  reduced  levels  of  stress 
and  distress,  rather  than  having  a  lot  of  staff  available  to  physically  comfort  infants  whom  it  is 
assumed  may  be  distressed.. 

In  this  centre  there  was  a  clearly  articulated  philosophy  of  practice  which  guided  all 
decisions.  The  challenges  to  me  were  that  firstly,  respect  was  given  to  children  in  every 
interaction.  Secondly,  children  were  autonomous,  curious  and  active  but  not  dependent  on 
adult  attention.  Thirdly,  staff  were  relaxed,  always  available  and  knew  the  value  of 
observation.  Fourth,  the  children  were  not  restrained  or  limited  in  their  body  movement 
neither  were  they  ever  assisted,  and  the  body  movement  of  those  children  was  beautiful. 
Fifth,  in  comparison  to  New  Zealand  centres  1  know,  there  was  much  less  equipment  and  a 
1:4  staffing  ratio  was  more  than  adequate.  I  came  away  knowing  that  we  over  handle,  and 
over  stimulate  our  babies  with  too  much  adult  attention  which  wears  out  the  adults  and 
makes  the  infants  dependent  rather  than  independent.  Our  criteria  of  quality  has  been  to 
give  infants  more  and  more  adult  attention  and  whether  we  reach  a  1:3  or  even  a  1:2  it  is 
never  seen  as  sufficient  to  meet  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  child's  needs. 

PERSONAL  CHALLENGES 

The  major  challenge  from  my  RIE  training  and  observations  in  centres  was  a  new  awareness 
and  re  evaluation  of: 

The  needs  of  infants/toddlers 

The  role  of  adults  in  meeting  these  needs 
There  was  also  a  clearer  consciousness  of  the  notion  of  a  philosophy  of  practice.  Coming 
back  to  New  Zealand  I  began  to  plan  for  a  third  year  university  course  on  specialist 
programmes  for  infants  and  toddlers'^  with  a  focus  that  went  beyond  child  development. 


^  The  course  Specialist  Programmes  has  two  50  hour  modules.  'Programmes  for  Children 
with  Special  Needs'  which  was  developed  by  Jill  Mitchell  and  'Programmes  for  Infants  and 
Toddlers'  which  I  developed.  Following  on  from  this  course  is  one  entitled  'Programmes  and 
Evaluation'  written  by  Margaret  Carr  and  myseH  in  which  students  devetop  a  programme  for 
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practical  knowledge  and  regulatory  requirements.  While  these  are  necessary  they  become 
fragmented  parts  unless  part  of  a  more  holistic  approach.  We  therefore,  began  with  the 
requirement  priority  for  each  student  to  develop  and  articulate  a  philosophy  of  infant/toddler 
care  that  fitted  within  defined  parameters  of  quality,  research  knowledge,  industrial 
conditions,  regulation,  and  some  consensus  views  on  infanVtoddler  needs.  Each  student 
then  mowed  into  the  preparation  of  a  'Report  to  Management*  which  was  a  proposal  for  the 
design,  curriculum  and  management  of  an  infant  and/or  toddler  programme  that  would 
articulate  a  philosophy  of  practice.  The  Report  had  to  contain  a  research  oven/iew  on  issues 
of  quality  and  a  theoretical  justification  for  the  specialist  aspects  of  infant/toddler 
programmes.  It  then  covered  in  some  detail  such  aspects  as:  building  and  outdoor  design, 
environment,  curriculum  objectives,  equipment,  staffing  schedules,  budget,  daily  -  weekly 
programme  plans,  parental  role,  staff  guidelines,  evaluation  criteria  etc  (May»  Mitchell,  and 
Dowson  1991).  Students  found  this  an  overwhelming  and  at  times  stressful  task  as  we  were 
uncompromising  regarding  the  academic  standard  it  had  to  meet.  Most  had  had  some 
experience  worthing  with  infants  or  toddlers  but  the  exercise  was  inevitably  a  theoretical 
rather  than  a  practical  challenge.  On  the  other  hand,  reports  that  did  not  provide  sufficient 
rationale  and  guidelines  for  practical  implementation  were  mari^ed  harshly.  Not  only  did  the 
sWdents  have  to  integrate  ideas,  readings  and  teaching  from  all  their  previous  courses,^  but 
they  came  to  realise  that  the  parts  could  not  operate  separately  from  the  whole,  which  had  to 
begin  with  a  personal  philosophy.  It  is  important  that  our  future  teachers/caregivers  be  able 
to  articulate  a  philosophy  and  apply  it  (in  theory  at  this  stage  anyway)  as  a  methodology.  The 
Loczy  and  RIE  philosophies  were  used  as  case  studies,  were  very  attractive  to  students  and 
impacted  on  their  ideas,  but  we  also  took  a  broader  view.  For  some  students  cultural  issues 
were  to  the  fore,  for  others  the  ideas  of  a  particular  developmental  theorist  were  paramount, 
and  for  many  there  was  a  diverse  discourse  threaded  through  their  philosophy, 

I  hope  in  the  years  to  come  as  some  of  these  students  wori<  with  infant/toddlers,  that 
they  articulate  a  sound  philosophy  of  practice  in  their  interaction;  that  they  see  beyond 
everyday  methodology  and  practice  to  understand  and  critique  the  rationale  and  philosophy 
of  the  centre  programme;  and  that  they  eventually  can  take  responsibility  and  manago  a 
programme.  And  although  I  don't  intend  to  say  that  RIE  is  the  best  and  only  way  to  care  for 
infant/toddlers,  I  hope  most  of  all  that  our  students  have  been  challenged  to  regard  and 
handle  infant/toddlers  with  respect. 
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preschool  age  children,  as  well  as  looking  at  frameworks  for  budgeting,  administration  and 
evaluation. 

5  One  of  the  integral  themes  which  all  courses  must  address  at  the  Centre  for  Early 
Chidlhood  is  Infants  and  Toddlers,  and  course  outlines  must  show  how  and  what  will  be 
done. 
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8-12  September,  1991. 

To  develop  the  child's  understanding  of  the  surrounding  world. 

IngridPramling 
Goteborg  University 


This  presentation  will  be  focused  on  a  current  research  project  aimed  at  developing  a  new 
approach  to  learning  in  the  years  around  starting  school  The  project  wl^  begun  in  1990 
and  will  continue  for  another  two  years.  The  theoretical  perspective,  aims  and  methods 
will  be  presented,  as  well  as  a  brief  summary  of  my  observations  of  the  teacher's  wo± 
from  the  first  year. 


Background  -  educational  perspectives 

Looking  at  what  is  going  on  in  preschool  nationally  and  internationally,  one  can 
distinguish  different  approaches  based  on  different  tiieoretical  views  or  assumptions 
about  children's  learning  and  development  These  disparate  approaches  also  represent 
different  goals  and  methods. 

Firstly,  we  have  the  kind  of  preschool  programme  which  focuses  on  the  child^s  activity 
as  such,  that  is,  the  child's  play.  In  this  case,  die  preschool  is  supposed  to  provide 
children  with  material  to  work  with,  and  to  give  them  experience  which  will  be  the  basis 
for  and  content  to  utilize  in  play.  The  assumption  is  that  there  is  a  need  in  the  child  to 
work  on  their  experiences.  The  psycho-analytical  theory  is  seen  behind  this  approach. 
The  development  of  every  child  will  emanate  from  its  own  experience.This  means  tiiat  the 
programme  has  to  be  totally  child-centred,  with  no  or  very  little  intention  to  influence 
children's  leammg.  Consequendy,  the  activities  in  preschool  become  unsystematic,  and 
the  goals  are  often  presenteii  in  general  temis  such  as  "learning  to  co-operate",  "to 
develop  social  skills"  Oiow  to  behave),  "develop  creativity"  and  "communication  skills", 
etc.  To  summarize,  from  the  child's  experiences  he  or  she  is  expected  to  devote  him-  or 
herself  to  being  active  and  to  manipulate  witii  the  concrete  worid.  To  follow  this  "natural 
child"  is  what  preschool  seems  to  be  all  about  (Sylva  et.  al,  1980).  To  evaluate  this  kind 
of  programme  is  almost  impossible. 

A  second  approach  in  preschool  is  die  view  developed  by  Frobel  in  which  the  child's 
general  skills  in  terms  of  logical  -  madiematical  diinking  are  looked  upon  as  the  long- 
term  goal.  In  die  Frobelian  view,  divineness  and  logical  -  mathematical  thinking  are 
related.  The  child  is  viewed  as  progressing  via  general  development  stages,  and  as  each 
sequence  of  development  can  be  predicted,  material  can  be  provided  supporting  die 
development  at  a  specific  level.  Montessori ,  with  her  view  of  "sensitive  periods"  which 
could  be  worked  on  widi  concrete  material,  also  developed  by  her,  is  an  example  of  diis 
approach  to  learning  (Montessori,  1917).  The  Highl scope  programme,  based  on  die 
Piagetian  general  stages,  is  anodier  example  of  tiiis  view.  The  High  scope  approach 
focuses  not  only  on  concrete  work  witii  materials;  the  dieoretical  view  is  also  based  on 
the  notions  claimed  by  Piaget  as  central  to  developing  die  child  at  each  stage  to  finally 
reach  a  logical-matiiematical  thinking  as  the  most  advanced  way  of  diinking.  Developing 
general  thinking  skills  is  looked  upon  as  die  best  basis  for  later  learning  in  school.  (Rye, 
et.al.  1987).  Fuerstein  (1987)  has  dealt  widi  work  on  children's  general  intellectual  skills 
by  teaching  diem  technical  skills.  He  claims  diat  developing  children's  technical  skills  not 
only  makes  them  better  learners  ul  school  but  the  method  also  helps  to  develop  dieir 
intellegence  in  general  Shayer  (1988)  made  a  close  replication  of  diis  kind  of  study,  but 
showed  diat  skills  from  one  domain  did  not  transfer  to  another.  This  is  in  line  widi  most 
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newer  research  in  the  field  of  learning,  where  many  claim  that  learning  is  content  -  and 
context-dependent  (see  e.g.  Hundeide,  1989;  Marton,  1988;  Greeno,  1988). 

The  third  kind  of  preschool  programme  to  be  reviewed  is  the  one  focusing  on  specific 
knowledge.  Here  the  child's  learning  of  the  subject  matter  is  placed  at  the  centre.  The 
assumption  is  that  there  is  a  specific  body  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  alphabet,  figures 
and  other  facts,  that  the  child  must  be  supplied  with  before  being  able  to  learn  m  school. 
The  teacher  structures  exercises  with  a  clear  intention  to  teach  children  specific  things. 
An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the  huge  number  of  "before  school  books"  available  on 
the  market 

Memorization,  repetition  and  exercises  are  key  notions  in  this  traditionally  school- 
oriented  approach.  The  view  seems  to  lean  on  an  idea  that  children  become  best  equipped 
for  school  learning  by  doing  similar  things  in  preschool  to  the  ones  done  later  in  school, 
but  at  an  easier  level.  A  lot  of  material  formerly  used  in  primary  school  is  used  in 
preschool  nowadays  (EUdnd,  1988a). 

This  kind  of  preschool  programme  can  be  easily  evaluated  with  traditional  tests.  For 
example,  a  child  either  knows  or  does  not  know  the  different  letters,  or  is  able  to  count 
to  20  etc.  However,  all  evaluations  made  on  the  effects  of  preschool  programmes  show  a 
similar  trend,  namely,  that  chUdren  who  have  been  involved  in  the  most  school-like  and 
teacher-structured  activities  are  the  ones  who  are  the  least  successful  in  school  (see  e.g. 
Weikart,  1989;  Osbom  &  Milbank,  1988;  Gordon,  1987).  ChUdren  involved  m  this 
approach  to  learning  seem  to  be  forced  into  a  formal  way  of  learning  that  they  are  yet  not 
ready  for. 

Looking  at  what  is  going  on  in  preschool  all  over  the  worid  today  we  can  observe  one 
line  pointing  towards  "the  natural  child",  one  which  we  in  preschool  had  better  not 
interfere  with.  The  other  obvious  line  is  towards  exerting  a  systematic  influence  by 
concrete  manipulation  with  materials  or  by  transmitting  abstract  knowledge  to  children. 
The  theories  underlving  some  programmes  are  similar.  For  example,  die  Piagetian  theory 
is  used  both  to  support  die  direction  towards  "the  natural  child"  and  die  generally 
structured  High/scope  programme  (Forman  &  Fosnot,  1982).  Tliis  means  that  the  view 
of  child  development  is  only  one  aspect  underiying  a  programme,  or  maybe  it  is  only 
used  to  inspire  a  programme.  Sylva  (1986)  says  that  the  content  of  the  programme  comes 
from  otiier  sources  such  as  die  values  of  die  society  and  die  teacher's  professional 
experience. 

The  general  trend  in  societies  all  over  die  worid  seems  to  be  towards  lowering  die  school 
age,  which  most  often  means  putting  younger  children  into  formal  teacher-structured 
learning  situations.  EUdnd  (1988b)  talks  about  die  harm  diat  early  instruction  can  make 
on  motivational,  intellectual  and  social  aspects  of  die  chUd's  life  and  later  learning.  He 
also  claims  diat  preschool  children  do  not  need  to  be  taught  learning  skills,  nor  do  diey 
need  to  be  taught  specific  contents  ft-om  different  disciplines.  "The  task  of  early 
childhood  educators  is  to  provide  die  material  upon  which  children  can  employ  dieir 
skills.  They  also  need  to  give  children  die  labels  to  go  widi  die  discriminations  diey  are 
making"(op.cit.  p.  107). 

In  diis  paper  I  will  try  to  give  an  alternative  approach  to  learning  in  preschool.  What  is  it 
we  ought  to  provide  children  with,  and  what  kind  of  labels  are  basic  to  learning  at  these 
ages? 
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An  experientially  oriented  approach 

In  die  Russian  activity  dieory  it  is  presupposed  diat  children's  thoughts  are  framed  in 
relation  to  die  activities  diey  take  part  in,  in  dieii  society  (Davydov,  1988).  ms  means 
diat  thoughts  are  looked  upon  as  content  -  and  context-dependent  (Saljo,  1989). 
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Hundeide  (1989)  calls  this  phenomenon  developing  a  structure  of  relevance  in  die  child  s 
diinking.  This  means  tliat  the  child  perceives  situations,  tasks,  problems,  people,  objects, 
etc.,  according  to  experiences  which  arc  relevant  in  relation  to  the  child's  life- world  The 
childs  actions  are  determined  by  what  appears  as  meaningful  to  it.  If  you  take  the 
children's  perspective  and  see  how  they  experience  die  world  and  relate  tiiemselves  to 
different  phenomena,  it  becomes  obvious  that  you  can  not  separate  the  children's 
cognitive  capacity  from  the  world  around  tiiem,  tiiat  is,  from  the  content  and  context  die 
child  is  a  part  of  (Pramling,  1989).  Children's  personal  history  is  created  by  die  purpose 
experienced.  It  is  die  child's  experienced  reality  tiiat  forms  tiieir  world  of  tiioughts 
(Merieau  -  Ponty,  1962).  Witiiin  die  field  of  phenomenology,  die  notion  "Uved  world  is 
used  for  die  children's  concrete  experiences  as  tiiese  appear  in  tiieir  consciousness.  What 
characterizes  this  notion  is  diat  diere  does  not  exist  an  internal  subjective  reality 
distingnished  from  an  external  objective  reality.  There  is  just  one  reality,  an  expenenced 
and  lived  reality.  And  die  reality  is  subjective  and  objective  at  die  same  time. 

How  children  see,  conceptualize,  experience  or  relate  diemselves  to  die  world  around 
them  is  a  question  of  dieir  consciousness.In  die  field  of  phenomenology,  conciousness  is 
seen  to  be  expressed  by  intentionality. 

Josefine  (17  montiis)  is  sitting  on  die  floor  with  a  specific  kind  of  children's  book  in  one 
hand.  With  die  odier  hand  she  is  poking  around  in  a  pile  of  books.  She  finds  anodier 
book  of  die  same  sort  as  die  one  she  is  holding  in  her  hand.  She  sits  for  a  while  looldng 
frorn  one  book  to  die  otiier,  totally  occupied.  After  a  while  she  puts  botii  of  die  books  on 
die  floor,  stands  up  and  places  a  foot  on  each  book,  smiling. 

What  is  it  diat  Josefine  is  experiencing?  She  cannot  articulate  diat  die  books  make  a  pair. 
She  does  not  have  die  notion  of  similarity,  nor  she  is  able  to  say  die  word  "two".  It  is 
obvious,  tiiough,  diat  she  experiences  diat  diese  two  books  are  similar,  a  pair,  two. 
She  herself  has  got  something  in  common  widi  die  two  books,  a  pair  of  legs,  and  she 
demonstrates  this. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  die  child's  experience  is  more  fundamental  dian  knowledge 
and  skills.  Many  children  develop  dieir  awareness  of  different  aspects  of  die  surrounding 
worid  by  diemselves,  other  do  not  But  since  die  assumption  of  diis  approach  to 
preschool  education  is:  liow  different  aspects  of  the  world  around  them  are  expenenced  is 
more  basic  than  skills  and  knowledge,  this  ought  to  be  the  goal  to  work  for  m  preschool. 
To  raise  die  level  of  die  child's  awareness  means  to  make  die  worid  more  transparent,  to 
influence  die  senses  dirough  which  it  experiences  die  world. 

To  take  the  child's  perspective  mea:s  focusing  on  the  whole  child  in  its  environment . 
The  emotions  are  subsequendy  undistinguishable  from  die  child's  dioughts.  The  most 
fundamental  principle  in  die  field  of  child  development  is  diat  a  child  is  bom  widi  a 
capacity  to  experience  die  worid  around  him,  and  widi  a  capacity  to  adapt  to  diese 
experiences  (Hundeide,  1989). 

Young  children  leam  about  objects  by  looking,  touching,  pulling,  dirowing,  hammering, 
smelling,  tasting,  feeling  etc.  In  odier  words,  diey  experience  die  objects  from  all 
possible  views,widi  all  senses.  When  die  older  preschool  children  are  on  dieir  way  to  dig 
into  the  world  of  ideas,  diey  ought  to  get  die  same  opportunity  to  turn  these  ideas  back 
and  forth  and  to  experience  the  variation  in  the  ways  of  thinking. 

Let  us  look  at  an  example  of  how  5-  and  6-year-olds  experienced  a  phenomenon  such  as 
growing  and  feeUng  weU.  The  question  put  to  die  children  was:  What  do  chddren  need  to 
grow  and  feel  good?  In  die  group  of  10  children  one  could  see  diat  die  children  focused 
on  a  variety  of  aspects. 

1.  Material  things,  such  as  somewhere  to  live,  a  bed,  clodies,  tilings  to  play  widi  etc. 
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2.  Nature,  such  as  food  or  air  to  breath.  Someone  also  talked  about  nature  as  a  source 
of  experiences,  that  is,  "one  needs  to  smell  the  flowers  to  get  a  feeling  of  well-bemg". 

3.  People,  the  reason  for  them  varied.  Some  children  spoke  about  parents  as  someone 
who  has  to  see  to  the  child's  food  and  clothes.  Other  children  saw  parents  as  somebody 
to  have  an  emotional  relationship  with,  expressed  as  "someone  to  hug  and  get  consolation 
from".  Finally,  someone  expressed  the  need  for  parents  as  a  guide  in  everyday  life.  This 
child  told  the  interviewen  If  I  as  a  child  find  berries  in  the  forest,  and  my  dad  knew  that 
these  particular  berries  were  poisonous,  he  could  wam  me  and  prevent  me  from  tasting 
them"  (Pramling  1991b). 

What  a  child  needs  in  order  to  grow  and  feel  well  is  a  question  concerning  the  child's 
understanding  of  himself  and  others  as  physical,  psychological  and  emotional  human 
beings.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  cognitive  question,  that  is,  a  question  about  a  content  which 
can  be  the  focus  of  children's  attention  on  which  children  can  reflect  in  many  different 
settings  to  raise  their  level  of  consciousness. 

Children's  different  ideas  of  what  one  needs  in  order  to  grow  and  feel  good  could  be 
visible  to  children  via  drawings,  drama,  discussions,  symbols  etc. 

The  approach  adopted  in  my  present  research  projea  is  based  on  earlier  research.  In 
Pramling  (1989),  children's  conception  of  their  own  learning  have  been  developed  while 
they  worked  on  developing  their  understanding  of  different  phenomena  in  the  space  of 
one  school  year.  They  partly  worked  in  line  with  the  educational  principles  which  will 
now  be  further  expanded  in  this  project  In  a  learning  task  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was 
shown  that  children  who  had  been  involved  in  the  experientially  oriented  approach,  in 
comparison  vvdth  children  who  had  been  involved  in  more  traditionally  designed 
programmes,  became  better  learners.  To  become  a  better  learner  means  to  understand  a 
phenomenon  at  a  qualitatively  higher  level  -  to  see  other  kinds  of  connections.  Within  that 
project  they  also  worked  on  a  specific  content  "The  shop"  (Pramling,  1991a),  where 
children's  understanding  of  specific  economic  aspects  was  developed  with  guidance  from 
an  earlier  study  where  children's  thinking  about  the  content  was  described  (Prainling, 
1986).  To  sum  up,  the  above  study  showed  that  children  who  have  participated  in  the 
experientially  oriented  approach  for  one  year  developed  not  only  cognitively  in  their 
capacity  to  understand  meanings,  but  also  metacognitively  by  developing  their  conception 
of  their  own  learning  (Pramling,  1989).  The  experientially  oriented  approach  has  a  "what 
aspect",  a  "how  aspect"  and  a  metacognitive  aspect,  which  will  be  further  developed  later 
in  this  paper. 


The  purpose  of  the  research  project 
The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to: 

1)  Develop  a  theoretically  and  scientifically  based  "curriculum",  since  theoreticdly  based 
ideas  are  applied  in  practice. 

2)  To  systematically  describe  what  happens  in  the  groups  wher  ^Jiese  ideas  are  applied. 

3)  To  work  out  an  internal  evaluation,  that  means,  evaluate  children's  development  in 
preschool  in  relation  to  the  content  they  work  on. 

4)  To  evaluate  the  meeting  with  primary  school  for  50%  of  the  children. 
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The  design  and  method  of  the  project 

During  the  first  year  six  preschool-teachers  have  been  involved  They  work  in  three 
different  day-caie  groups  and  three  part-time  preschools  located  in  diffensnt  social  areas 
of  a  large  city.  All  six  teachers  are  very  experienced  and  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  for  participating  in  the  project 

The  teachers  have  met  once  a  month  with  the  project  leader.  At  every  meeting  a  specific 
content  has  been  introduced,  such  as,  for  example,  children's  development  of  number 
conception,  ideas  about  reading  and  writing,  children's  thinking  about  aspects  of  natural 
or  social  science,  ideas  about  learning,  interviewing  children,  etc.  Research  results 
referring  to  different  contents  in  relation  to  children's  thinking  have  thus  hcen  presented 
to  the  teachers.  They  have  then  gone  back  to  their  groups  of  children  and  tried  out  the 
information  they  have  received.  They  also  had  to  study  relevant  literature  and  articles 
duiing  the  year.  Besides  the  theoretical  discussions  with  the  whole  group,  the  project 
leader  supervised  every  teacher  individually  in  her  practical  woik  with  the  children. 

The  goal  of  the  first  year  of  the  project  has  been  to  develop  the  teacher's  competence  in 
applying  the  experientially  oriented  approach  to  their  work  with  the  children.  Another 
anempt  has  been  to  write  a  "curriculum  of  ideas"  to  work  on  during  the  next  year  when 
the  real  work  with  the  children  will  start. 

The  second  year  of  the  project  will  begin  with  interviews  with  all  the  5  and  6-year-olds 
in  the  six  different  groups.  It  will  be  a  Piagetian  clinical  interview,  where  the  focus  is  on 
grasping  die  child's  way  of  thinking  (Piaget,  1975).  The  content  of  the  interview  will 
relate  to  the  content  planned  to  be  worked  on  during  the  next  coming  year  (or  years). 

Narrative  observations  will  be  made  in  the  six  groups  throughout  the  year,  focusing  on 
the  specific  content  worked  at.  Children  will  be  inter/iewed  again  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  with  similar  questions  to  those  at  the  beginning. 

The  third  year  will  continue  like  the  second  one  witii  observations  in  preschool  on  the 
children  that  are  5  when  we  begin  and  in  school  on  the  children  that  are  6  when  we 
begin.  (In  Sweden  most  children  begin  school  at  7,  but  the  age  at  which  they  begin  wiU 
soon  be  lowered  to  6  years  of  age.  Pramling  1991b). 

The  evaluation  in  school  will  also  be  made  by  teacher  ratings  and  traditional  tests  at  the 
end  of  tiie  year  to  examine  children's  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  ordinary  subjects.  The 
reason  for  making  tiiis  evaluation  is  to  test  the  assumption  that  children's  conceptions, 
ideas  or  how  tiiey  experience  things  are  more  fundamental  than  skills  and  knowledge.  K 
this  assumption  is  right,  these  children  ought  to  be  better  learners  in  general  in  school. 

All  children  will  be  interviewed  a  third  time  at  the  end  of  the  project  period,  in  order  to 
record  children's  understanding  of  the  different  phenomena  worked  with. 

The  base  group  of  six  teachers  co-operate  in  their  groups  witii  other  preschool  teachers  or 
nursery-nurses.  Getting  these  people  involved  in  the  project  is  a  concern  of  each  and 
everyone  of  the  six  teachers.  This  is  done  on  purpose,  as  we  believe  tiiat  their  own 
tiioughts  or  understanding  about  different  aspects  of  the  project  become  obvious  to 
themselves  when  they  have  to  explain  it  to  others. 


The  content  to  work  on  among  the  children 

The  "curriculum"  focuses  on  phenomena  in  the  surrounding  world,  and  is  partly  oriented 
towards  the  subject  matter  in  school.  But  I  want  to  strongly  emphazise  tiiat  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  school  curriculum,  since  in  school  it  is  a  question  of  children  learning, 
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for  instance,  the  skiUs  of  reading,  writing  and  counting.  My  approach  focuses  on 
providing  children  with  conditions  -  to  develop  the  basis  for  learning. 

Within  the  field  of  reading  and  writing  this  alternative  involves  making  the  children 
aware  of  these  skills  -  to  make  them  visible  to  children  as  part  of  their  own  expenence. 
What  arc  the  features  of  these  skills?  How  could  the  relation  between  verbal  and  wntten 
language  become  visible?  How  could  it  be  visible  to  children  that  the  flow  of  speach  is 
divided  into  words?  What  is  the  function  of  being  able  to  read  and  wnte?  What  is  a 
symbol? 

Support  for  this  kind  of  content  is  found  in  Dahlgren  and  Olsson's  (1985)  study  of  how 
children  conceptuaHze  reading.  There  it  is  shown  that  children  who  did  not  have  an  idea 
about  why  one  ought  to  read  and  how  to  go  about  it,  developed  leammg  problems  in 
school  On  the  other  hand,  all  chUdren  who  had  the  idea  that  reading  would  enable  mem 
to  read  books,  messages  etc,  rapidly  learned  to  read  in  primary  school.  Francis  (1982). 
using  another  another  research  approach,  has  made  similar  findings,  i.e.  that  children  s 
ideas  about  the  school  activities  have  a  strong  bearing  on  what  they  acttially  leam  there. 

Another  content  is  die  experience  of  numbers,  which  is  not  die  same  as  performing 
counting  procedures  -  learning  the  operations.  Tlie  alternative  view  in  tins  approach  is  , 
tiiat  aritiunetic  skills  arc  developed  by  getting  chUdrcn  to  grasp  die  meaning  of  numbers, 
and  their  meaning  in  different  aspects  of  counting. 

Neuman  (1987)  has  shown  in  her  research  into  the  subject  of  aritiunetic  tiiat  when  a  child 
in  school  ran  into  difficulties  when  tyring  to  solve  aritiunetic  problems,  the  reason  was 
not  ta  lack  of  counting  procedures,  but  tiiat  die  child  had  not  developed  a  basic 
understanding  of  numbers  or  die  counting  activity.  Neuman  claims  that  children  who 
have  not  conceptualized  numbers  as  a  pattern,  but  have  to  count  every  number  to  solve  a 
problem,  wiU  run  into  difficulties  when  tiiey  have  to  work  witii  higher  numbers  (over  10) 
later  on  To  be  able  to  do  tiiis,  children  must  be  able  to  imagine  numbers.According  to 
Neuman,  learning  to  imagine  numbers  can  be  done  by  getting  chUdren  to  conceptuahze 
patterns,  for  example,"finger-picmrcs".  A  similar  view  of  basic  aritiimetic  can  be  found 
in  die  Japanese  preschool,  where  aritiunetic  is  not  seen  as  a  question  of  letting  children 
manipulate  and  exercise  with  symbols,  but  as  imagining  aritiimetic  problems  m  dialogue 
witii  the  children  (Gordon,  1987). 

Doverborg  (1987)  studied  two  preschools  with  regard  to  children's  development  of 
aritimietical  skills.  One  of  tiiem  worked  in  school-oriented  fashion  and  trained  different 
aritiimetic  aspects  during  lessons.  The  otiier  one  utilized  everyday  life  by  making  Uiese 
aspects  visible  when  laying  die  table,  when  tiiey  did  needlework,  baked,  cooked  etc.  The 
evaluation  showed  tiiat  children  who  had  been  involved  in  the  latter  approach  to 
aritiimetic  were  better  at  solving  arithmetic  tasks  tiian  children  who  had  wor  .ed  ui  a  way 
similar  to  that  in  school. 

A  third  content  is  to  understand  aspects  of  the  natural  world,  which  could  involve 
making  children  aware  of  tiie  ecological  cycle  (Pramiing,  1989),  growtii,  Uvuig  and  dead 
tilings  (Stepans,  1985),  tiie  change  of  seasons,  changes  in  nature  (Maunce,  Staeheh  & 
Montangero,  1990)  time  (Dionnet  &  Montangero,  1990),  aspects  of  techmcal  science 
(Driver,  1982;  Lybeck,  1981),  etc.Witiiin  every  area  it  is  not  tiie  facts  chUdren  should  be 
given  information  about,  but  tiie  focus  is  on  developing  tiieir  tiioughts. 

A  fourth  content  is  to  understand  aspects  of  the  man-made  world,  like  die  surroundings 
in  a  perspective  of  rime  (history)  and  5pace  (culmral  and  geographical  aspectg^  This 
could  mean  focusing  on  phenomena  in  society  such  as  die  shop  (Pramlmg,  1991  a), 
professions  (Furtii,  1980),  social  interactions  (Damond,  1977),  such  as  co-operation 
(Klerfelt,  1991),  artwork  (Gutavsson,  1991)  etc. 
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The  fifth  and  last  area  of  content  is  children's  understanding  of  their  o\s^n  learning,  that 
is,  to  make  them  aware  of  bothw/wr  they  leam  and  how  this  learning  comes  about 
(Pramling,  1983).  Earlier  smdies  have  shown  that  the  child's  metacognivc  level  is  of 
great  importance  to  learning  (Pramling,  1987;  Pramling,  1988;  Brown  &  Reeve,  1985). 


The  experientially  oriented  approach  in  practice 

There  is  no  simple  method  to  adopt,  but  teacher's  awareness  should  be  directed  towards: 

1)  getting  children  to  talk  and  reflect  in  concrete  situations,  which  means  to  be  able  to  put 
other  kinds  of  questions  than  teachers  normally  do,  2)  becoming  ir^ormed  about  existing 
research  on  and  descriptions  of  children's  thinking  (see  the  section  above),  and  3) 
developing  their  own  methodological  knowfledge  in  areas  such  as  methods  of 
interviewing  (Doverborg  &  Pramling,  1985),  principles  for  planning  themes  etc. 

The  first  step  when  planning  a  content  is  to  decide  what  the  goal  of  the  theme  is  in  terms 
of  what  possible  understanding  to  work  towards  witn  children.  What  is  the  "figure  to 
make  visible"  and  what  ought  to  be  the  background,  using  the  notions  of  gestalt 
psychology.  What  kind  of  relationship  can  a  child  in  the  age-group  in  question  grasp? 
One  goal ,  for  instance,  could  be  to  understand  the  relation  between  bees  and  nature 
within  a  theme  of  bees.  The  second  step  should  be  to  find  out  whether  the  children  have 
already  achieved  an  understanding  of  this  particular  relationship  previously.  To  leam 
about  children's  thinking  could  be  done  by  means  of  interviews,  drawings,  drama, 
problem-solving,  playing  and  so  on.  When,  in  an  earlier  study,  interviews  were  carried 
out  about  the  relationship  between  bees  and  nature,  it  was  shown  that  all  the  children 
knew  that  there  was  a  relationship,  but  they  all  took  the  point  of  view  of  the  bee 
(Doverborg  &  Pramling,  1988).  This  means  that  they  knew  that  the  bees  needed  nature, 
while  none  had  the  idea  that  nanire  needed  the  bees,  for  example,  for  pollination.  When 
the  teacher  has  completed  this  interview,  she  will  know  what  there  is  left  to  work  on  from 
her  first  goal.  The  third  step  in  the  planning  process  is  to  create  concrete  situations  around 
which  children  will  be  able  to  think  and  reflea.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  document  all 
activities  constantiy  so  tiiat  the  children's  learning,  i.e. the  thoughts  developed  by  the 
children  after  being  involved  in  a  specific  theme,  may  be  evaluated  at  a  later  date. 

The  three  aspects  described  above  are  skills  which  the  teacher  must  have,  in  combination 
with  an  awareness  of  how  and  what  she  wants  the  children  to  develop.  Apart  from  the 
teacher's  knowledge  as  described  above,  and  taking  the  children 's  point  of  view,  the 
methodology  of  this  approach  is  based  on:  1)  children  learn  from  one  another,  which 
means  that  the  differences  between  children  are  held  in  focus  instead  of  their  similarities, 

2)  the  teacher  must  expose  the  ways  in  which  the  children  are  thinking  and  use  these  as  a 
content  in  education,  and  3)  children  should  be  involved  in  activities  which^ectiy 
influence  tiiem  (material,  situations,  play,  etc.). 

To  tiiemarize  different  contents  means  not  only  introducing  a  specific  content,  as 
described  earlier,but  also  being  able  to  utilize  everyday  situations  to  give  children  tiie 
opportunity  to  be  aware  of  different  phenomena  in  the  world  around  tiiem. 


Reflections  on  the  first  year's  project 

The  first  year  of  this  ongoing  project  has  been  focused  on  developing  die  teacher's 
competence.  From  tiie  start  of  tiie  project  there  were  seven  teachers.  The  one  who 
dropped  out  of  the  project  after  a  few  montiis,  understood  that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
work  witii  this  approach  within  the  firmly  structured  programme  they  had  at  her  day-care 
centre.  Since  she  felt  that  it  would  be  such  hard  work  to  influence  her  colleagues  to 
change,  she  left  the  group. 
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During  my  supervision  of  the  groups  I  have  seen  that  the  teachers  feel  very  happy  to 
participate,  and  they  aU  do  what's  expected  of  them  regarding  the  tasks  and  reading  die 
set  texts.  They  all  feel  that  tliey  have  matured  during  the  year,  and  I  have  also  noticoi 
their  struggle,  much  due  to  the  fact  that  tliis  approach  partly  diverges  from  the  traditional 
"preschool-teacher's  soul",  and  what  she  has  taken  for  granted  earlier.  It  seems  like  there 
is  a  resistance  towards  breaking  into  die  child's  world,  that  is,  towaixis  touchmg  what  is 
normally  conceptualized  as  "the  childs  own  creativity".  To  problematize  gives  die  teacher 
a  fear  of  not  being  able  to  give  a  correct  answer  herself  if  die  child  rctiims  die  question. 
Another  reason  could  be  diat  she  has  an  idea  diat  a  question  put  to  a  child  should  always 
be  easy  to  answer  -  a  child  should  never  experience  failure.  In  a  way,  die  answer  seems 
more  important  tiian  die  quest  n  from  die  preschool  teacher's  point  of  view,  whereas  in 
this  research  approach  the  flow  of  ideas  is  more  important  than  the  answers. 

Odier  studies  have  indicated  that  diere  are  a  very  small  number  of  challenging  activities  in 
die  preschool  setting  bodi  in  Britain  (Sylva,  Roy  &  Painter,  1980)  and  in  Sweden 
(Karrby,  1987).  It  is  tiierefore  hardly  surprising  diat,  during  the  first  year  of  diis  project, 
dierc  was  an  obvious  confrontation  between  die  experientially  oreinted  approach  and  die 
preschool  teachers'  earlier  views  of  knowledge  and  learning.  At  die  same  time,  diey  felt 
strongly  diat  diey  could  retain  most  of  die  preschool  methods  and  practice  diey  used 
previously. 

This  research  project  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  die  Swedish  Council  for  Social 
Research. 
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PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION  •  A  MODIFIED  MONTESSORI  APPROACH 
Vedavalli  Srinivasan,  International  Grammar  School,  Sydney 


The  implementation  cf  drey  educaiionai  system  ought  to 
begin  wuh  the  creation  of  an  environment  that  protects 
the  child  from  the  difficult  and  dangerous  obstacles  that 
threaten  him  in  the  adult  world. 

MARIA  MONTESSORI 


BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  APPROACH 

International  Grammar  School.  Sydney  is  a  unique  institution.  It  follows  a  bilingual  approach  from  Pre  - 
school  through  to  High  school.  Pre-school  years  being  the  foundation  years,  the  biringual  approach  is 
introduced  at  this  eariy  stage  with  two  languages  for  every  child  (English  and  a  second  language). Al  the 
second  languages  that  are  offered  in  the  main  school  cuniculum  are  offered  at  the  Pre-school  level 
.Individual  attributes  of "  Montessori  "  and  "  Eariy  childhood  "  methods  are  combined  tc  deve  op  a  more 
effective  Pre-school  system  that  forms  a  basis  for  subsequent  learning  and  social  adjustment  withm  the 
main  school  curriculum. 


NEED 

Existing  teaching  techniaues  have  been  restricted  to  approaches  pertaining  to  a  single  method  or 
philosophy. However,  the  need  to  design  and  implement  a  cosmopolitan  program  to  enhance  the 
multicultural  and  bilingual  aspect  of  our  school  and  cater  for  the  varying  needs  of  a  modem  society,  have 
prompted  me  to  integrate  Montessori  and  Eariy  childhood  principles.  The  Pre-schooi  classroom  is  bnlliantly 
presented  with  all  the  Montessori  didactic  materials  to  persue  the  "Montessori"  path  of  education  tor  ihe 
Pre-primary  children.  We  had  to  blend  in  the  second  language,  music  ,  drama,  and  craft  activities 
harmoniously.This  congenial  compound  is  achieved  by  varying  the  Montessori  approach  to  accommodate 
the  Eariy  childhood  ideas  and  principles  in  all  the  sections  of  the  classroom  (detailed  later  under  the 
-Method"  itself). 


AIMS 

1 .  To  preserve  the  basic  Montessori  method  of  education  as  the  foundation  in  the 
Pre-school  years. 

2.  To  modify  it  and  bring  in  Eariy  childhood  principles  to  promote  educational  efficacy. 

3.  To  attain  the  primary  school  requiremants  of  bilingualism.  drama,  music  and  craft. 

4.  To  maintain  the  hybrid  method  as  totally  child  centred. 

5.  To  encourage  greater  parental  involvement. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Modifications  with  Montessori  mettiod  as  basis. 

The  classroom  is  fully  equiped  with  Montessori  materials.  These  involve  sequentially  sensory  mclor  and 
intellectual  exercises  for  reactive  muscular  and  mental  development.  The  staictured  curnculum  of 
Montessori  education  is  designed  to  allow  the  principles  and  objectives  of  early  childhood  education  to 
develop  the  social,  cultural  and  creative  facets  of  the  child.This  child  development  is  prominantly 
advocated  by  the  Eariy  Childhood  philosophy  and  is  intergrated  into  the  Montesson  niethod  of  sensory, 
motor  and  intellectual  development,  within  a  staictured  curriculum.  The  Montesson  program  usua  ly 
expects  children  to  attend  all  five  days  (halt  davs  which  are  later  extended  to  five  days  p^er  week). 
However,  at  International  Grammar  School  (l6s  henceforth),  pre  school  enrollment  '"corporates  a 
combination  of  sessional,  and  full  time  students.  The  enrollment  is  split  into  two,  three,  or  five  day  weeks  for 
each  individual  student.  This  has  necessitated  modified  group  programs  to  be  tailormade  for  each  student 
depending  on  his/her  attendence.  The  classroom  is  a  conglomerate  of  thirty  children  of  varying  age  groups 
(aqes  ranging  from  three  to  five  years).  The  children  are  free  to  move  around  and  choose  any  activity  using 
Montessori  equipment  and  pre-primary  activities.  It  is  imperitive  that  the  preparation  of  the  environment  and 
manipulation  of  the  materials  is  done  con-ectly  to  preserve  the  delicate  balance  which  makes  the  system 

The^cfassroom  procedure  follows  a  definite  structure  with  sequential  time  blocks  for  the  various 
activities.The  children  are  guided  initially  (the  degree  of  guidance  depends  on  their  readiness). 
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1.  The  morning  session  begins  with  activities  involving  Montessori  materials.  The  following  areas  of 
education  are  covered: 

(a)  Practical  Life  Exercises. 

(b)  Sensorial. 

(c)  Language. 

(d)  Arithmetic. 

(e)  Geography. 

(a)  Practical  Lift  Exercises  -  Involving  real  life  activities  to  teach  ihe  child  self-care  si<ills  and  care  of 
the  environment.  Apart  from  the  typical  Montessori  activities  like  pouringp.oolishing,  dressing  frames  etc., 
various  educative  puzzles.manipulative  btocks.constmctional  l<its,  and  art  and  craft  activities  are  also  kept 
this  section.  This  is  the  modification  in  the  method  that  has  been  successfully  added  on  to  involve  more 
children  in  various  activities  to  discover  themselves.ln  doing  these  daily  house-keeping  tasks  like 
mopping.sweeping,  polishing.cloth-washing  etc.the  child  has  ample  scope  to  communicate  in  the  second 
language  with  the  language  assistants.These  activities  help  to  promote  the  development  of  the  child  s  tine 
motor  skills.independence.and  self-esteem. 

(b)  Sensorial  exerslses  -  All  Montessori  materials  to  involve  the  child  in  sensory  training  for  perceptual 
efficiency  tactile  manipulation,  etc.,  are  well  supported  by  many  sui>plimentary  exercises  such  as  attribute 
blocks  sorting  games  etc.,  to  make  it  more  interesting  .  In  the  Montessori  education,  every  topic  follows 
isolation  of  quality  and  categorisation  -  for  example,  in  the  geometric  cabinet,  the  chikl  learns  to  identify 
one  quality  at  a  time  -  the  shape  and  colour  are  constant  but  the  size  varies.  But  in  the  attribute  blocks  more 
than  one  quality  varies.  At  IGS,  being  a  modified  Montessori,  the  "isolation"  quality  of  the  Montessqn 
equipment  makes  the  chikl  master  the  environment-but  at  the  same  time  the  absoriaent  mind  of  the  child 
wori<ing  with  various  other  materials  during  the  sensitive  periods  alksws  him  to  explore  arxJ  manipulate  the 

The^Montessori  sensorial  apparatus  are  designed  to  suit  individual  and  group  activities-  the  design  is 
materialised  abstraction  of  generalised  quality.  The  child  perceives  the  quality.  Certain  constmctive 
maieriais  are  given  along  with  the  Montesssori  materials  within  the  prepared  environment-  these  matenals 
are  changed  around  from  time  to  time  to  provide  variety  for  the  child.  The  materials  allow  for  the  child  s 
creative  variations  stemming  from  their  understanding  of  the  environment.  The  child  is  able  to  explore  the 
various  qualities  he/she  has  aquired  while  being  aided  by  a  creative  mind  to  took  for  furthur  variations 
without  being  destnjdive.  This  philosopiiy  of  creativity  permeates  throughout  the  classroom. 
The  notion  of  self  discipline  is  integral  to  the  Montessori  philosophy-  thus  the  child  is  able  to  develop 
freelv  but  within  carefully  placed  guidelines.  The  guidelines  (or  limitations)  are  not  directed  at  what  they 
do  tjut  how  they  do  it.  The  sensorial  sections  of  the  classroom  helps  the  staff  to  evaluate  the  child  s  contra 
of  movement,  ability  to  folkjw  a  sequence  etc.  The  modified  system  focuses  on  the  obiective  of  the  matenai 
and  expands  the  child's  vocabulary.  For  instance,  the  presentation  of  the  sensorial  equipment  focuses  on 
that  material's  objective,  but  due  to  greater  interaction  in  the  classroom,  the  matenals  are  usable  with 
increased  flexibility  and  there  is  nwre  vocal  interaction.  Such  vocal  interaction  is  also  earned  out  in  the 
second  languge  if  a  language  teacher  is  invoved.  This  produces  a  progression  from  restncted  to  refined 

The^bflfngual  approach  of  the  school  is  brilliantly  achieved  with  ihe  use  of  the  sensorial  section  -  the 
Montessori  equipment  is  so  conceptual  that  with  the  language  used  at  this  stage  it  helps  the  child  to 
retreive  the  concept  and  helps  him  to  apply  the  language  in  his  other  daily  routine-e.g.  in  our  classroom  we 
have  always  had  prompt  responses  from  children  with  appropriate  words  and  phrases  in  their  chosen 
second  language  as  and  when  the  lesson  was  done  in  English.  So  the  language  becomes  second  nature 
to  the  child!  This  gives  the  recognition  by  others  of  the  child's  knowledge  and  helps  him  in  the  overall 
devetopment. 

fc^  Lanauaae  -  Lanaage  activities  are  followed  with  Montessori  materials  as  basis  for  learning  to  write 
and  read  e  g.  tracing  the  sand  paper  alphabets  with  sounds  (Fondation  style  as  required  by  the  Pnmary 
school)  Metal  Insets  for  pre-writing  exercises  etc.Many  language  cards  are  made  available  to  the  chikl 
covering  various  topics-(all  topics  are  isolated  and  categorised  by  subject  matter)  Picture  cards  with  a 
blend  of  topics  are  prepared  as  an  extention  of  vocabulary.  The  bilingual  approach  is  achieved  when  the 
second  lariguge  assistant  uses  the  language  cards  while  working  with  a  small  aroup  of  chiWren  in  their 
chosen  sewnd  language.  All  the  various  Montessori  and  non-  Montesson  matenals  are  devetoped  to  satify 
the  needs  of  the  chiW  bilingually  in  individual  and  group  situations.These  carets  aid  the  children  toflevelop 
heir  vocabulary,  e.g.  butterfly-  la  farfaiina(italian).  cat  -  lo  chat  (French)  etc.  Similariy  the  Montesson  cards 
on  parts  of  thetfewer.  tree,and  leaf,  and  parts  of  the  body,  are  simultaneousely  taught  in  English  and  in  the 
second  language  every  day.  In  all  these  activities  the  child  has  total  freedonn  in  the  choice  of  language- 
The  teacher  merely  guides  the  child  without  any  pressure  in  the  use  of  matenals  and  language.  The  child 
i^s  vei5  Suring  the  sensitive  period  and  the  language  development  mostly  pertaining  to  spoken 

language  is  phenominaT  Every  child  in  our  pre  school  starts  the  day  pleasantly  wishing  he  teachers  in  the 
various  langSages-  Bon  jour,  Bon  ioumo,  Ohio.Good  morning  etc.lt  is  a  pleasure  to  obtain  such  results  in  a 
pre-schoolcurnculum  while  adhenng  to  the  International  schools  philosophy. 
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(d)  Arithmetic  -  With  the  Montessori  method  the  child  is  taught  to  understand  the  concept  of  numbers  by 
handling  "  arithmetical  aids"  Bk©  the  Number  rods.  Spindle  box.  Golden  bead  matenal  etc.  "aye  also 
introduced  various  related  games  and  activities  to  pronxjte  greater  responsiveness  and  stimulate  interest 
in  number  wor1<.  Thus  the  basic  concept  is  established  in  the  child's  mind  by  the  matenals  and  the  ganies 
extend  their  knowledge  in  group  work.Bllingualism  also  filters  into  this  part  of  the  system  by  introduang  the 
children  to  the  numbers  in  the  second  language.  Continuous  repetition  acts  as  a  reinforcement  ana 
strengthens  the  childrens'  vocabulary.  I  personally  experienced  this  one  day  when  the  children  vo  untariiy 
began  counting  in  Italian  on  our  w»ay  to  the  nearty  park.  Although  the  montessori  matenals  are  extensive, 
regular  teaching  methods  like  dice  games,  numencal  dominos,  coloring  number  sheets  etc  are  used  to 
enhace  the  the  child's  conceptual  knowledge. 

(e)  Geography  -  This  subject  is  well  covered  by  the  Montessori  map  puzzles  of  the  world  and  the 
comments.  The  children  in  the  International  schools  already  have  a  basic  Knowledge  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  This  multicultural  aspect  of  the  school  is  fully  realised  in  our  Geograohy  section  of  the  pre-schooi 
classroom  -  where  the  children  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  in  a  group  with  the  native  speakers  of  their 
second  language  and  discuss  the  different  countries,  their  people,  culture,  food  etc..  It  is  well  suppoted  by 
the  picture  cards  in  the  fokJers  of  the  continents.  This  globalism  is  furthur  enhanced  and  made  more 
interesting  by  colouring  the  maps,  flags  etc.When  the  syllabus  is  formulated  for  the  term,  one  country  frorn 
each  continent  is  covered  as  the  topf;  of  the  term  and  the  children  have  the  opportunity  to  expand  their 
knowledge  of  that  country. 

Music  -  The  entire  group  then  proceeds  to  a  twenty  minute  music  session.  This  is  conducted  by  specially 
trained  teachers,  who  teach  music  in  our  school  from  pre-schooi  to  high  school  classes.  So  there  is  good 
interaction  between  the  child  and  the  teacher  from  very  eariy  stages.  This  also  enables  the  teacher  to  plan 
and  program  music  lessons  according  to  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  group.  Our  pre-schoolers  have 
a  very  healthy,  supportive  and  informative  interaction  with  the  music  teacher,  who  follows  the  ont- 
Schuiwerit  philosophy.  There  is  a  basic  curriculum  which  includes  speaking,  singing,  rhyme  and  mythni. 
movement,  iisteni.ig,  pitch  and  beat,  music  language  etc.Since  the  most  absortDent  age  group  of  children  is 
between  three  to  six  years  ,  the  musical  awareness  and  learning  is  at  its  peak  in  the  pre-schooi  years,  carl 
Orff's  idea  of  music  pedogogy  involves  the  whole  child.  He  wanted  the  music  teachers  to  maintain  the 
sssenra  of  his  educational  ideas  with  an  emphasis  on  "hands  on"  experience.  This  is  stnctly  followed  in 
our  pre-schooi  music  sessions  every  day  for  twenty  minutes.  With  these  foundations  well  established,  the 
chikTren  are  ready  to  enter  the  more  iomzl  aspects  of  rmjsic  at  the  primary  school  level.  These  music 
sessions  at  IGS  are  designed  to  be  playful,  enjoyable  and  sim-uttaneousely  educative  and  purposeful. 
Music  lessons  develop  the  childrens'  muscular  co-ordination  (needed  to  pick  up  the  musical  instruments 
and  play  them),  perception  (reading  rhythm  cards  -  Ta  Ta,  Ta  Te  Ta  etc.),  voice  modulation  pich  training), 
and  flexibility  (movement  to  musk:).  During  these  music  lessons  .  the  class  teacher  or  one  of  the  assistants 
is  also  present  in  the  group  with  the  music  teacher,  to  help  the  chlWren  feel  at  ease. 

Second  Language  -  It  is  presumed  that  by  the  time  children  reach  a  school-going  age  they  probably 
have  a  speaking  vocabulary  of  several  thousand  words.  Since  IGS  is  commited  to  its  bt  irigual  approach 
and  chiWren  come  from  different  cultural  backgrounds,  it  is  a  very  challeenging  and  stimulating  expenence 
for  the  teacher  to  provide  the  child  with  an  environment  which  will  suit  his/her  needs.  The  language 
development  is  unique  to  each  child.  In  our  mutti  -  cultural  environment,  the  chiWren  are  exposed  to  many 
languages  from  other  chiWren  and  teachers.  The  second  language  lessons  are  so  popular,  that  we  often 
corne  across  children  voluntarily  expressing  themselves  in  their  second  language  .e.g.  one  of  he  Australian 
children  (4  year-  old)  went  home  and  asked  her  mother, "  mummy,  what  d9  you  say  for  Dimanche  m 
Enalish'7 "  When  I  do  the  '  days  of  the  week'  in  English  (in  group  time)  the  children  promptly  respond  with 
eauivqient'  words  ifi  their  second  languages  (e.g.  Lundi.Mardi  etc.).  In  fact,  their  eagerness  in  learning 
lanquaqes  extends  to  others  like  Tamil,  Spanish  etc.  (in  their  group  lessons)  wheri  the  topic  of  people  of 
the  world  and  their  languages  are  covered.  The  second  language  sessions  are  held  every  day  for  hatf  an 
hour  with  small  groups  of  children  to  leam  the  language  chosen  by  the  chikJren.  Apart  from  these  lessons, 
the  children  are  'spoken  to'  by  the  assistants  in  the  pre-schooi  classroom  (who  are  native  speakers  of  that 
lanquaqe  and  who  take  the  second  language  lessons)  throughout  the  day.  Speaking,  is  not  only  a  tjasic 
means  of  language  devetopment  but  it  also  consolidates  their  language  learning.  This  is^  achieved  at  the 
earliest  stage  at  IGS  pre-schooi  in  all  areas  of  learning.  The  second  language  is  used  in  short  tnps  outside, 
in  picture  reading,  story  telling,  craft  activity,  cooking  etc.  The  biUngual  aspect  is  thus  evident  in  all  areas  of 
learning  and  at  all  times  in  our  pre-schooi 

Circle  Time  -  This  is  a  group  activity  with  programmed  topics(weekly  program).  This  is  a  twenty  minute 
session  following  the  Montessori  activities  in  the  morning  and  another  hwenty  minute  session  follow  ng 
sleep/play  time  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  programmed  by  the  teacher  covenng  topics  as  per  the  needs  of  the 
children  - 

a.  Montessori  didactic  materials  need  to  be  presented  to  check  and  evaluate  the  chikirens'  understanding 
of  the  same  are  proper. 

b  Topics  in  Science-  simple  experiments  in  Air.  Water  etc.;  germination  of  seeds.  Ufe-cycle  of  butterfly  etc.. 
books  on  various  topics  like  Reptiles.  Insects,  Mammals  etc.. 
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c  Geography  -  The'  Montessori  '  geography  map  puzzles  of  the  worid  and  the  continents,  land  and  water 
forms,  etc  all  of  which  are  covered  in  thorough  detail. 

d.  Grace  and  coutesy  lessons  ,  classroom  routine  and  manners  are  periodically  re-inforced. 

e  Lanauaae  and  Arithmatic  topics-  these  are  programmed  according  to  the  level  of  the  children  ia  the 
group(  i  g  group  o7  o^  children  doing  the  •  T^ens  board',  and  the  group  of  younger  children  doing  the 
numerals  and  concepts  1-5  in  Arithmatic ). 

f  The  afternoon  session  of  twenty  minutes  involves  the  active  participation  of  the  children  wfj^ JtoiV:* 
drarna.  actionTsongs  and  finger  play.show  and  tell,  balanang  and  walking  on  the  line.silence  game(  a 
•Montessori '  activity )  etc. 

Thus,  teacher  and  child  centered  cuniculum  has  been  simultaneousely  achieved. 
Out"  door  Play  -  Montessori  approach  has  a  vast  scope  for  the  development  of  fine-motor  skills  in  a 

(jic  avilY*'  A^!..!«i»^  innhtMa  ♦hrniuinn  ha  anrinn  Dijsh  no.  c  mbinc  eic.  ine 


aDDroDriate  to  a  particular  age.  Activities  include  throwing,  balancing,  pushing,  ci  mbing  etc  The 
SiomSm  encourages  the  children  to  share  and  co-operate.  Tliey  also  learn  to  'ncr.easejheir  sooal  skills 
Sage  and  vocibulary.  During  this  time,  creativity,  playacting  (involvina  families  hosptals  e tc  and 
ntitSn  vSth  their  peers  and  adults  are  the  focus  of  their  activities.  At  IGS  we  also  aini  to  fu"'"  the 
phJsS^UeqTireSs^f  t^e  children  by  providing  a  playground  They 

and  water  and  thrive  on  outdoor  equ  pment  such  as  balancing  boards,  cfimbing  frames.  pckf  etc.j^nicn 
a?6  desianed  to  iTOr^^  their  ph^ical  co-ordination.  The  outdoor  activities  are  specifically  stmctured  to 
?^mDfiSeSfall  the  kSwIedg  established  in  the  classroom.  During  play  time,  the  second  languages  that 
Se  lekS  the  clasiroom  '  expressive  and  interactive',  and  at  this  stage  the  playground  almost 

instantly  is  transfonned  to  a  "miniature  worid"  of  its  own. 

Sieeo  Time  -  The  post-lunch  session  incorporates  an  hour  of  sleep  time.  This  is  not  «'5'P^'?°i^j^^ 
children  who  choose  to  pursue  other  activities  such  as  outdoor  play,  readirw  or  'quite  time  Sleep  time  is 
f(?rS  to  the  KtesM        of  education,  but  is  necessary  to  help  the  children  cope  with  the  long,  and 
demiSd°nq  day   In  pJSe  Mortessori  Mhoo  s.  the  children  only  stay  for  three  hours  (three  year  plds)  An 
adSS  two  houre  are  added  when  the  children  are  over  the  age  of  four  (four  and  a  halt  year  oWs  This 
tSh  t  ansition  means  that  there  is  no  need  for  sleep  time  as  the  children  are  enegetic  throughout  the, 
ISl  darKern  society  places  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  education  system  as  parerts  require  the  school 
TSeTuirxTSlmenlorthe  entire  wSrtcing  day-  this  is  only  PO^siWe  if  the  cNdren  are 
ODDortun  ty  to  rest.  By  making  the  sleep  time  non-compulsory,  we  have  preserved  the  Montesson 
nhUosSv  0  not  fordri  the  chHd  into  something  he/she  is  not  at  ease  with.  The  chiU  en  ake  a  comforter 
S?Sary^g5°oTe^on  the^  own  and  are  continually  supervised  by  the  teacher  during  this  penod. 

Craft  Activities  -  There  are  various  art  and  craft  activities  available  for  the  chHdren  durir^  th^  morning 
sesston  They  are  free  to  choose  from  coloring,  pasting,  cutting,  fenflna  etcj^n  adgion Jp^t^h^^ 
Sertwenty  minutes  to  haif-an-hour  in  the  afternoon  (after  sleep  time)  devoted  to  planned  f/att  ac^vijes^^ 
Otten  the^rff  Activities  are  an  extension  of  the  material  covered  in  the.  rno'T.ing- 
seTs^on  was  Australian  geography,  the  afternoon  craft  session  may  involve  activities  such  as  Mlc^ng  in  tn^ 
AusSan  mSj  orSures^^  peaces  of  interest  in  Sydney  etc.  Programs  such  as  'Ongami  .  Play  dough  and 
dafSiniSare  SScally  aimed  at  promoting  motor  skills,  "nie  children  are  also  allowed  to  choose 
Se?r  ^  S  aSvi1?(Tin  acliition  to  the  p!anned^activity(s)  to  nuture  creatiyrty^  O^^^^^^ 

..e^H  inr  niavartiivi  siofv-tellina  and  DuDoet  shows  to  enhance  the  childrens  skills  in  language  ana 
'^E  sfSaki?^^  By  Sh^!!?.^  tS^  end  of  their  day.  I  have  found  that  the  chikJren  finish  on  a 

very  cheerful  and  satisfied  note. 

PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

paSar  dISsTration  helped  us  gain  an  insighl  Inlo  Ihe  S>'!l^^°?'ff;X!,^BTcm^toS 
a  better  understanding  of  their  child's  development. 
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FEEDBACK 

The  Primary  teachers  ,  Parents,  and  the  school  management  have  given  a  positive  response  on  the 
success  of  the  system. 


CONCLUSION 

The  system  I  have  presented  to  you  has  been  operational  for  the  past  three  years  at  IGS.  I  have 
continuously  monitored  the  feedback  and  made  all  necessary  changes  for  fine  tuning.  IGS  has  been  very 
pleased  with  the  results  as  the  system  not  only  identifies  the  aims  of  a  modem  education  system  but  also 
achieves  them  successfully. 

Feeney  et  ai  explains 

"Curriculum,  needs  to  enable  ledrfiers  to  make  associations  and  perceive  inter  relationships  among  disciplines  of 
knowledge.  Learning  needs  to  be  integrated  and  organized  around  themes  of  interest  to  learners.  Most  important ,  each 
person  must  be  valued  as  an  individual  and  his  or  her  uniqueness  recognised  and  respected  " . 
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The  Use  of  Games  and  Books  to  Improve  Children's  Number  Concepts: 
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PrevkHJS  research  has  shown  that  there  is  substantial  variability  In  levels  of  mathe^^  as 
eariy  as  the  preschool  years.  For  exanrple,  Hughes  (1981)  found  that  middleKilass  three-year-olds  were  as 
good  at  doing  addition  and  subtraction  as  worWngKJlass  four-year-olds.  Other  researchers  have  found  similar 
kinds  of  differences  anwng  four-year-okJs  in  their  ability  to  do  tasks  involving  counting  and  enumeratton 
(Ginsbijrg  &  Russell.  1981 ;  Kirk,  Hunt.  &  Volkmar,  1975).  In  New  Zealand.  chikJren  enter  school  on  their  fifth 
birthday  with  varying  levels  of  undertanding  about  numbers.  For  example,  some  chiWren  can  rote  count  ot  100 
and  do  addition  and  subtraction  with  concrete  objects  as  well  as  mentally.  Other  children  are  unable  to  rote 
count  or  even  make  a  group  of  two  objects  when  requested.  A  year  later  when  the  chikJren  were  six,  the 
children  with  least  nunt>er  knowledge  on  entry  to  school  still  knew  less  about  numbers  than  the  had  the 
ChikJren  with  the  greatest  number  knowledge  on  entry  to  school,  the  prevtous  year. 

Longitudinal  studies  have  shown  that  levels  of  achievement  in  mathemattes  are  relatively  stable  over  the 
primary  and  secondary  school  years  (Fogelman,  1983;  Newman,  1984;  Wels  &  van  den  Munckhof,  1979).  The 
children  who  are  ahead  initially  tend  to  stay  ahead  throughout  the  school  years,  while  those  who  are  behind 
remain  behind.  In  one  study,  levels  of  mathematfcs  achievenwnt  at  fifteen  were  predated  just  as  accurately 
from  periomiance  at  seven  as  at  ten  (Newman,  1984).  Moreover,  the  variability  in  mathematfcs  achievement 
evident  when  children  enter  school,  increases  as  students  advance  through  the  sch(X)l.  That  is,  the  chikiren 
who  are  at  the  bottom  get  increasingly  further  behind  the  children  who  are  at  the  top  (e.g.,  Fogelman,  1983; 
Fogelman  &  GokJstein,  1976;  Ross  &  Simpson,  1971).  Unfortunately,  these  tongitudinal  studies  have  tended 
not  to  tiegin  measuring  children's  mathemattoal  achievement  until  the  age  of  about  seven,  and  have  relied  on 
paper-and-pencil  tests  of  fomial  arithnr>etk;.  Hence  these  studies  provWe  no  infomiation  about  the  predictive 
valkJity  of  measures  of  the  informal  mathematfcal  knowledge  whwh  many  chikiren  possess  when  they  arrive  at 
school. 

Research  has  shown  that  programmes  designed  to  change  the  tong-temri  outcomes  for  children  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  have  been  fairiy  successful  (see  Royce,  Lazar  &  Dariington,  1983).  The  features 
of  inten^ention  programmes  whk:h  have  been  most  strongly  related  to  later  success  include  the  age  of 
interventton  -  the  eariier  the  inten^entton,  the  better  the  chances  of  succeeding  at  school,  and  the  degree  of 
parental  involvement  -  the  more  involvement,  the  better  the  chances  of  succeeding  at  school.  Furthermore, 
ChikJren  who  partfcipated  in  Head  Start  preschool  programnoes  nwuntained  their  achievement  advantage  over 
children  in  the  control  groups  well  into  primary  school,  and  this  effect  was  partfculariy  mari<ed  for  mathematfcs 
(Royce  et  al,  1983).  This  evklence  suggests  that  mathemattes  is  a  subject  in  whteh  chikJren  are  especially  likely 
to  l^nefit  from  extra  assistance,  and  that  the  first  year  of  school  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  trying  to  improve 
chikJren's  mathematical  skills. 

Although  many  New  Zealand  chikJren  enter  school  with  good  counting  skills,  there  are  a  considerable  group 
who  lack  these  abilities.  For  example,  in  one  recent  study  of  Christcburch  f'lve-year-olds,  26%  coukJ  not 
produce  a  rote-count  sequence  up  to  10, 15%  couW  not  enumerate  a  set  of  five  kJentfcal  objects,  23%  could 
not  apply  the  cardinality  njie  to  a  set  of  five  objects  they  had  just  counted,  and  38%  coukJ  not  form  a  set  of  five 
objects  on  request  (see  Young-Loveridge,  1987a,  1989a).  Over  the  four-year  period  in  which  these  children's 
number  concepts  were  studied,  counting  skills  emerged  as  partteulariy  important  (Young-Loveridge.  1990). 
The  best  and  most  consistent  predfctor  of  later  success  In  mathemattes  was  the  ability  to  form  sets  of  given 
sizes  at  the  age  of  five.  When  sequence  knowledge,  understanding  of  cardinality  and  enumeration  skills  were 
combined  with  fonning  sets,  the  relatfonships  were  even  stronger.  These  results  cleariy  indicate  a  need  to 
assist  ChikJren  to  devetop  more  effective  counting  skills  at  the  beginning  school  level. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  exptore  the  effectiveness  of  two  kinds  of  inten^entton  procedures 
aimed  at  improving  the  number  skills  of  five-year-cW  chlWren.  Interventton  A  (School-based)  involved  the 
withdrawal  from  the  classroom  of  chikiren  ki  pairs  for  number  stories  and  games  designed  to  improve  their 
numbers  concepts  and  skills,  partteulariy  counting  skills.  Interventton  B  (Home-based)  involved  a  combination 
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of  home  visrts  and  parent  workshops  aimed  at  raising  parents*  awareness  of  the  importance  of  counting  skills 
for  this  age  group  and  providing  them  with  resources  and  ideas  which  coukJ  be  of  use  to  them  in  assisting  their 
children  to  learn  more  about  numbers.  These  two  kinds  of  Inten/entton  have  many  advantages  in  that  working 
with  pairs  of  children  is  more  economical  than  working  with  one  child  at  a  time  (cf.  Reading  Recovery),  involving 
parents  in  the  teaching  of  their  children  has  the  potontlal  to  change  the  kinds  of  interactions  parents  have  with 
their  children  in  many  different  contexts  and  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  if  the  chiW  has  an  intensive  but 
relatively  short  period  of  extra  help  by  a  specialised  teacher. 

METHOD 

The  sanrple  consisted  initially  of  246  chiWren  (1 15  girts  and  131  boys)  aged  5.0  years  to  6.5  years  (The  child 
aged  6.5  years  had  only  been  at  school  six  months  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Apart  from  that  chiW  the  oldest 
children  were  aged  5.7  years).  The  chttdren  in  the  sample  came  from  six  schools  In  middle  to  low  income  areas 
of  Hamilton.  Ihe  sample  was  composed  of  approximately  equal  numbers  of  European  (47.6%)  and  Maori 
children  (44.3%).  A  small  number  of  chBdren  were  of  Pacific  Island  descent  (4.1%)  and  a  further  4.1%  from 
other  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  majority  of  chUdren  (74.0%)  had  attended  klnderparten  before  entering  school. 
Other  fonro  of  preschool  attended  by  a  further  9.8%  of  the  chBdren  Included  Playcentre,  Kohanga  Reo  and 
ChikJcare.  The  school  records  indicated  that  forty  of  the  children  (16.3%)  had  not  attended  any  form  of 
preschool.  At  the  time  of  the  second  interview  241  (98%)  of  the  original  sample  were  inten/iewed  again. 

Individual  interviews  were  used  to  assess  chiWren's  number  knowledge  before  and  after  inten/ention.  The 
second  inten/iew  included  all  of  the  numerical  items  from  the  first  interview  plus  some  new  nrwre  difficult 
items.The  inten/iewer  endeavoured  to  make  the  inten^iew  as  enjoyable  and  relaxed  as  possible  by  presenting 
the  tasks  like  a  game.The  researcher  asked  for  the  chikf  s  assistance  In  helping  a  stuffed  dog  (a  small  Footrot 
Flats  "Dog")  and  rabbit  to  learn  about  numbers.  Once  ail  of  the  children  had  been  inten/iewed,  selections  were 
made  of  children  for  intervention.  Within  each  of  the  pairs  of  schools  for  each  of  the  two  types  of  inten/ention 
children  with  low  to  average  levels  of  number  knowledge  were  assigned  to  either  an  inten^ention  or  a  contrast 
group.  For  the  school-based  intervention  (i.e.,  Intervention  A),  chlUren  were  paired  with  another  child  from 
their  class  whose  level  of  number  knowledge  was  similar. 

Intervention  A  fSchooi-based^ 

The  26  children  attended  the  intervention  session  for  30  minutes  each  day  over  a  seven  week  period.  The 
session  began  with  a  number  story  or  rtiyme.  This  was  followed  by  a  game  which  was  familiar  to  the  children.  A 
new  game  was  then  introduced,  and  the  sesston  finished  with  a  number  rtiyme  or  story.  The  purpose  of  the 
intervention  was  to  develop  chikJren's  knowledge  of  the  number-word  sequence,  their  accuracy,  reliability  and 
automatfcity  in  using  the  enumeration  process,  their  experience  with  forming  sets  of  a  certain  size  or  moving  a 
certain  number  of  spaces  along  a  path,  and  their  knowledge  of  stylised  number  patterns  (e.g.  dice  patterns) 
and  nurrwrals.  The  games  included  many  different  kinds  of  board  games  using  dice  with  dots  and  with 
numerals,  card  games,  as  well  as  corrvnercial  games  such  as  dominoes  (including  double-sixes  and  double- 
nines),  playing  cards  and  Snakes  and  Ladders  using  poly-dfce  with  numerals  up  to  20.  The  books  included 
stories  in  which  number  Is  part  of  the  plot  (e.g.  Hungry  Caterpillar),  as  well  as  some  counting  books  and  books 
of  number  rtiymes.  A  deltoerate  effort  was  made  to  de-emphasIze  competitton  in  the  games.  The  objective  of 
the  game  was  that  each  child  wou W  finish  the  ganr>e  but  it  dkJnl  matter  who  was  first.  In  fact,  the  children  played 
very  co-operatively  with  each  other  and  sometiows  had  to  be  restrained  from  helping  their  partner  too  quickly 
before  that  child  had  had  a  chance  to  think  about  it  themselves. 

Intfin/ention  B  mome-based) 

Parents  of  the  26  selected  children  were  initially  contacted  to  ascertain  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
inten^ention  programme.  Parents  were  visited  at  home  each  week  for  two  weeks  then  attended  weekly 
wori<shops  for  five  weeks,  followed  by  a  final  home  visit.  During  the  first  home  visit,  the  researcher  explained 
the  progtamnw  to  the  parents,  and  left  a  book  and  game  for  the  child  to  play.  During  the  second  home  visit,  the 
researcher  interviewed  the  parent/s  about  the  kinds  of  mathematical  activities  that  occun-ed  at  home,  the 
parents  views  about  mathematics  and  their  own  school  experiences  with  mathematics.  The  book  and  game 
were  swapped  during  this  visit  also.  The  parent  woricshops  were  offered  at  several  different  times  including 
one  in  the  evening  and  three  during  the  last  hour  of  the  school  day.  Each  wortcshop  had  no  nrwre  than  about 
SIX  parents  attending  at  a  time,  and  tea.  coffee  and  biscuits  were  provided  to  help  make  particpants  feel 
welcome.  Chikteare  was  provided  for  those  parents  who  brought  preschoolers  with  them.  The  first  wori<shop 
focussed  on  number  in  the  everyday  worid  and  was  ainwd  at  raising  parents'  awareness  of  the  many  places  in 
whfch  numbers  appear  and  the  difference  between  the  use  of  numbers  to  Identify  things  (e.g.  phone 
nunters)  and  the  use  of  numbers  to  refer  to  quantify  (e.g..  numbers  in  recipes).  The  second  woricshop 
focussed  on  the  use  of  numbers  to  do  things  home  and  the  difference  between  counting  discrete  objects 
(l.e.."things")  and  measuring  continuous  quantity  (i.e.  "stuff).  The  third  woricshop  gave  parents  the 
opportunity  to  play  some  of  the  games  themselves  and  to  gain  some  undertanding  of  the  kinds  of 
mathematfcal  processes  which  chiWren  use  when  playing  the  games.  In  woricshops  four  and  five  materials  were 
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provkled  so  that  parents  oould  make  their  own  copies  (A  some  of  the  games  ttiat  were  on  loan.  During  the  final 
home  visit,  parents  were  asked  to  elaborate  on  their  earlier  evakiatk>ns  of  each  of  the  gan^es  and  books  their 
children  had  used  and  to  reflect  on  the  value  of  the  wortehops  for  them  and  their  chiWren.  The  books  and 
games  were  klentical  to  those  used  in  Interventfon  A.  All  of  the  workshops  and  the  inten/iews  with  parents 
were  audio-taped  for  later  transcriptkxi  and  analysis. 

FINDINGS 

What  the  Children  Knew  InFtiallv 

Comparisons  between  these  results  and  those  of  an  earlier  study  (see  Young-Loveridge,  1987a.  1989a) 
showed  that  despite  being  from  less  advantaged  famlUes,  the  Hamilton  chikJren  knew  as  much  about  numbers 
as  their  peers  in  Christchurch  dW  in  1985.  This  finding  has  some  interesting  implfcations  for  teachers  who  use 
BSM  and  who  need  to  take  account  of  this  existing  knowledge  when  sejecting  the  appropriate  cycle  from 
which  to  draw  activities.  For  example,  if  teachers  are  to  extend  the  enumeratk>n  skills  of  the  65%  of  5.0  to  57 
year-okls  who  can  already  enumerate  a  set  ot  nine  objects,  then  they  wiN  need  to  kx>k  beyond  cycle  6  nrxxiuie 
3,  where  enumeration  of  a  set  of  nine  objects  first  appears.  Ukewfee,  wUh  the  operattons  of  addiiton  and 
subtractton  of  small  sets,  over  half  of  ttie  chiWren  in  this  age  group  will  need  to  be  woiking  on  activities  beyond 
the  first  modules  of  cycles  six  and  eight,  respectively,  if  their  knowledge  in  this  area  is  to  be  extended  at  all. 

What  the  Children  Knew  after  Intervention 

Figure  1  shows  the  pretest  and  posttest  scores  for  each  of  the  grouf^.  AHhough  the  pretest  scores  are  very 
similar,  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  groups  in  posttest  scores.  The  chiklren  in  Inten/entton  A 
(school-based)  made  the  greatest  gains  and  outperformed  their  contrasts  by  more  than  14  score  points,  a 
statistfcally  significant  difference.  The  gain  scores  of  children  in  Inten/entton  B  were  less  impressive  when 
compared  with  those  of  their  contrasts  (just  under  5  score  points,  on  average),  but  this  difference  did  reach  a 
statistfcalty  significant  level.  Comparisons  with  the  across-school  contrasts  (Contrast  C)  showed  a  similar 
pattern. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chiklren  in  Contrast  A  did  somewhat  better  than  dW  those  in  Contrasts  B  and  C. 
This  may  have  been  the  result  of  having  one  of  the  researchers  in  the  school  each  day  for  seven  weeks  and  a 
greater  awareness  by  the  teachers  about  the  nature  of  the  inten/entton.  Although  teachers  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  obsen/e  what  was  happening  durir>g  inten/entton  until  almost  the  end,  even  in  this  short  time 
the  emphasis  put  on  number  in  their  classroom  activities  roay  have  increased  sufficiently  to  affect  the  other 
children  in  the  class.  The  other  possible  explanatton  is  that  the  chiUren  came  back  from  their  inten/ention 
sesstons  and  shared  some  of  their  experiences  with  their  teachers  and  dassnrtates. 
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Figure  1 :  Pretest  and  Posttest  Scores  for  each  of  the  Groups 
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There  were  some  features  of  the  school-based  irtterverrtlon  session  that  seemed  to  be  particularly  important. 
One  was  the  pairing  of  children  for  the  session.  This  resulted  In  many  Instances  of  co^rative  behaviour 
anwng  nf)embers  of  the  pair.  One  child  was  always  eager  to  help  the  other  if  he  or  she  was  experiencing 
difficulty  in  solving  a  problem.  The  obsen/er  often  noted  that  chUdren  were  making  nonverbal  gestures  to  their 
partners  to  help  them  with  their  problem.  One  common  helping  strategy  was  to.  hold  up  the  appropriate  number 
of  fingers  to  con-espond  to  the  nufDeral  that  a  child  was  having  difficulty  Wentlfying.  Having  two  children  made  it 
possible  to  take  turns  on  the  games,  but  meant  that  the  time  between  turns  was  relatively  short.  Teachers 
reported  that  son^e  of  the  chiklren  who  had  been  coming  to  Inten/entlon  sessions  wore  now  much  better  at 
maintaining  one-to-one  conespondence  between  their  pointing  and  their  oral  reading.  Other  differences 
included  better  social  skills  with  peers  and  the  devetoprnent  of  a  special  relationship  between  the  two 
members  of  a  pair  who  attended  Intervention  together. 

Arthough  the  honie-based  interventk>n  programme  had  less  of  an  Impact  on  chiWren's  number  concepts  and 
skills,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  it  pfovWed  sovne  important  experiences  for  parents.  Some  parents  reported 
that  they  were  now  interacting  with  their  children  In  a  different  way  since  coming  to  the  wori^shops.  For 
example,  one  mother  responded  In  the  foltowing  way  to  a  qtiestton  about  whether  she  had  leamt  anything 
herself  from  coming  to  the  wortcshops: 

Oh,  yes.  I  think  its  got  me  a  lot  more  involved  with  A  too.  WeVe  actually  been  doing  quite  a  lot  together, 
reading  and  playing  games.  It's  given  me  a  better  understanding  of  her.  Her  and  I  are  communicating  a  tot 
n)ore  now. 

Other  parents  made  similar  commervts. 

Well,  it's  certainly  made  me  nwe  aware  of  what  I  as  a  parent  I  have  to  do  to  make  C  wore  aware.  You  know,  I 
had  to  beconf)e  aware  myself  before  I  coukl  hand  It  down  to  her.  awareness  of  numbers  and  different 
things. 

!t  made  us  aware  that  there  are  numbers  out  there  that  we  take  for  granted.  You  go  ahead  and  do  things 
without  being  aware  that  weVe  seen  numbers  and  we  are  doing  things  by  numbers,  it  made  us  aware  that 
thefe  chikJren  are  seeing  the  same  things  but  it*s  not  being  pointed  out  to  them. 

I  thought  they  (the  wort^shops)  were  good  l>ecause  I  got  a  tot  from  It.  Even  I  dWnl  realise  how  many  times 
numbers,  during  the  day.  you  know,  I  took  at  them  quite  often  on  the  ck)ck  and  on  the  speedo  of  the  car 
and  things  and  doni  realise  that.  Yeah. 

However,  not  all  of  the  parents  were  as  enthuslastto  about  coming  to  the  wori^shops.  A  few  parents  seemed 
reluctant  to  come  to  wori<shops  but  were  very  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  bonow  the  games  and  books 
during  the  home  vistts.  This  finding  highlights  the  need  to  offer  a  variety  of  different  opttons  for  parents  to 
become  Involved  In  their  chiWren's  lei  -ning.  No  single  approach  Is  likely  to  suit  everyone.  Although  the  social 
aspect  of  the  wori<shops  may  have  put  some  parents  off,  it  was  an  added  bonus  for  others.  The  third 
wori<shop,  which  involved  playing  some  of  the  games,  was  particularty  en|oyable  for  several  of  the  nwthers  who 
commented  that  they  hadnl  had  so  much  fun  lor  years. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

What  this  study  shows  Is  that  interventton  procedures  using  books  and  ganDes  can  be  very  effective  for 
irrproving  chiWren's  number  concepts  and  skills.  One  of  the  important  aspects  of  this  study  was  that  the 
children  who  were  selected  for  inten^entton  had  not  yet  experienced  failure  in  mathematics.  Focussing  on  eariy 
number  concepts  within  the  first  nine  months  of  school  means  that  this  Is  virtually  assured  because  none  of  the 
children  with  tow  to  average  number  knowledge  had  yet  been  given  activities  from  BSM  whtoh  involved 
number  concepts.  Hence  the  intervention  programme  was  OKich  nrwre  a  support  and  boost  to  chiWren's 
emerging  numeracy  than  it  was  a  remedial  programnw  for  children  who  were  struggling  in  mathemattos.  The 
programme  was  aimed  at  helping  chiWren  to  experience  greater  success  In  the  future,  rather  than  remedying 
the  misconcepttons  or  lack  of  understanding  that  had  devetoped  In  the  past.  In  this  way  it  is  quite  different  from 
Marie  Cla/s  Reading  Recovery  programme.  It  Is  clear  that  this  Inteiventton  Is  not  to  going  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  which  devetop  In  mathematics  as  chlWren  progress  through  the  sclxwl  system.  In  all  likeliliood.  other 
kinds  of  Interventton  wHi  be  needed  at  other  points  atong  the  way.  The  nature  of  those  inten^enttons  will 
depend  very  much  on  the  kinds  of  processes  which  are  of  critteal  importance.  For  example,  pertiaps  as  chiWren 
move  from  Juntor  classes  In  to  Standard  two,  the  crucial  processes  change  from  intial  counting  and  cardinality 
concepts  to  understanding  the  decade  stojcture  of  the  number  system  and  the  nwaning  of  place  value  (see 
Faire,  1989).  Whereas.  In  reading  chikJren  seem  to  reach  a  threshhoW  of  mastery,  above  whtoh  they  can  read 
independently,  In  mathemattos  the  concepts  and  sklUs  become  Increasingly  difficult  over  time. 
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It  is  interesting  to  consider  why  the  gains  for  children  in  Intervention  A  (School4)ased)  were  so  much  greater 
than  for  those  in  Inten/ention  B  (Home4)a8ed).  it  is  probable  that  the  total  anxHJint  of  time  spent  playing  number 
games  and  reading  number  stories  with  an  adult  was  higher  in  the  school  situation  than  at  honne,  at  least  for  the 
majority  of  children.  The  interviews  with  parents,  as  well.as  the  attendance  at  wori(shops  revealed  a  wUe  range 
of  committment  to  the  programme  by  parents.  Some  parents  attended  few  of  the  workshops  and  hence  did 
not  get  as  many  opportunities  to  exchange  their  games  and  books.  Other  parents,  although  they  attended 
workshops  regularly,  reported  that  they  gave  the  responsibility  for  reading  the  books  and  playing  the  games 
with  the  f ive*year-old  to  okler  chiklren  in  the  family  rather  than  doing  it  themselves,  in  order  to  take  account  of 
differing  levels  of  parental  committment  to  the  programme,  parents  in  lnterventk)n  B  were  categorized  as  low, 
medium  or  high  in  committment,  based  on  their  participatton  in  wortcshope  and  their  comments  in  the  final 
interview  about  the  value  of  the  programme  to  them  Chiklren*8  scores  ranged  from  1 1 .66  for  the  group  whose 
parents  had  a  k>w  level  of  committment  to  20.66  for  the  group  whose  parents  had  a  high  level  of  committment 
(chiklren  whose  parents  had  an  average  level  of  committment  scored  1657,  on  average).  However,  the 
chikjren  of  parents  whose  level  of  committment  to  the  programme  was  high,  scored  tower  than  the  children  in 
the  school-based  intervention  programme  (Inten/entton  A). 

More  important  tlian  the  amount  t  i  time  spent  with  the  chiklren  pteying  number  games  ar^ri  reading  number 
books  is  likely  to  have  been  the  involvement  in  the  school-based  interventton  programme  of  research 
assistants  who  were  experienced  teachers  with  a  background  in  research,  htot  only  were  the^e  people 
professk^nals,  but  in  the  course  of  the  project  they  had  gained  an  understanding  of  the  processes  underlying 
the  development  of  number  concepts  and  skills  in  five-year-oUs.  This  has  important  implfcattons  for  the 
implementatton  of  inten/entton  on  a  wkJer  scale.  While  supporting  and  encouraging  parents  to  interact  more 
effectively  with  thier  chikiren  is  highly  desirable,  total  reliance  on  this  form  of  inten/ention  could  lead  tc  further 
disadvantage  for  those  chiWren  whose  families  cannot,  for  one  reason  or  another,  partfcipate  in  a  specioi 
programme.  It  is  essential  that  teachers  themselves  take  major  responsibility  for  programmes  of  this  kind  and 
that  they  come  to  understand  the  kinds  of  processes  whtoh  underty  the  devek>pment  of  mathematteal  thinking. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Importance  of  parent  involvement  in  schools,  as  a  component  of  effective  schooling  has 
been  variously  noted  (e.g.  Fuilan,  1985;  Hawley  &  Rosenholtz,  1983;  Purkey  &  Smith,  1983). 
Reviewing  two  decades  of  research,  Epstein  (1987)  concludes  "the  evidence  is  clear  that 
parental  encouragement,  activities,  and  interest  at  home  and  participation  in  schools  and 
classrooms  affect  children's  achievements,  attitudes  and  aspirations,  even  after  student  ability 
and  family  socio-economic  status  are  taken  into  account"  (p.  120).  When  parents  encourage  and 
support  their  school  activities,  children  are  advantaged;  the  level  of  contact  between  the  home 
and  school  is  positively  correlated  with  academic  achievement  (Dornbusch  &  Ritter,  1988;  Iveson, 
1981). 

Getting  parents  involved  in  school  activities  is  important  for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  it  may 
enhance  home  support  for  learning  activities  in  that  the  school  may  more  readily  find  ways  to 
help  parents  work  with  their  children  at  home  (Epstein,  1991).  In  a  recent  review  of  the 
antecedents  of  illiteracy,  Fox  (1990)  concludes  that  schools  cannot  teach  children  to  read  and 
write  without  a  lot  of  teaching  and  learning  at  home.  Results  from  a  study  by  Tizard  and 
colleagues  (Tizard,  Blatchford,  Burke,  Farquar  &  Lewis,  1988)  suggest  that  the  only  factor 
significantly  related  to  children's  progress  in  reading  and  writing  over  a  three  year  period  at 
infant  school  was  contact  with,  and  knowledge  of,  the  school. 

Another  reason  for  getting  parents  involved  is  to  try  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  child's  home 
culture  and  the  culture  of  the  school.  Discontinuity  is  a  factor  that  places  the  young  child  at  risk 
of  illiteracy  (Brophy,  1990). 

Finally,  parent  involvement  is  also  Important  because  it  affects  a  teacher's  perceptions.  Teachers 
are  less  willing  to  help  parents  engage  their  children  in  learning  activities  at  home  when  they 
believe  parents  are  not  interested  In  their  children's  education  (Epstein  &  Dauber,  1989).  Also, 
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there  may  be  teacher  expectation  effects  advantageous  to  the  children  of  high  contact  parents 
(Toomey,  1989). 

There  are  a  number  of  parent  involvement  roles,  from  passive  recipients  to  coproducers  cf 
education.  Schools  offer  differing  opportunities  for  parent  involvement.  The  most  common  are 
invitations  to  come  to  the  school,  to  attend  information  sessions,  to  take  part  in  classroom 
activities  or  trips,  to  fund  raise  or  for  informal  social  activities.  The  parents  more  likely  to 
respond  to  such  invitations  are  those  with  the  time;  those  with  confidence  in  their  own  role  in 
their  children's  education  and  those  culturally  less  distant  from  the  teacher  or  school.  As  parents 
like  this  are  probably  already  helping  their  children  achieve,  such  children  are  doubly  advantaged 
(Toomey,  1989). 

According  to  Rasinski  (1989),  the  key  to  any  successful  parent-school  collaboration  is  giving 
parents  a  meaningful  role  in  planning  and  implementing  school  programmes.  However, 
emphasising  the  need  for  parent  involvement  by  requiring  participation  in  organisation  structures 
which  may  be  foreign  to  many  parents  (Malcolm,  1983,  cited  in  Toomey,  1989)  may  simply  widen 
the  inequalities  (McLeod,  1989). 

This  paper  will  examine  how  primary  schools,  particularly  at  the  junior  level,  are  negotiating  this 
process  of  parent-school  collaboration.  It  will  look  at  the  roles  for  parents  that  professionals 
seem  wili  ng  to  countenance  and,  conversely,  what  parents  see  as  appropriate.  It  will  describe 
the  present  range  and  levels  of  contact;  how  open  primary  schools  are  to  information  flow  and 
how  much  effort  is  being  expended  in  developing  home-school  relations. 


METHOD 

Sample:  The  sample  of  year  one  (J1)  teachers  and  parents,  whose  data  provide  the  bulk  of  this 
paper,  were  part  of  a  larger  study  involving  20  primary  and  18  secondary  state  schools  in 
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Auckland.  The  schools  were  randomly  selected  in  proportion  to  numbers  in  the  four  city  areas  of 
greater  Auckland.  Seven  primary  schools  declined  to  participate  and  were  replaced  with  the 
closest  school  from  the  same  geographical  area. 

In  total,  38  principals,  101  teachers  (one  J1  and  one  S4  from  each  primary  and  two  F3  and  two 
F5  from  each  secondary  school),  38  Board  of  Trustee  chairpersons  and  231  parents  were 
interviewed.  The  school  levels  were  chosen  deliberately  as  times  of  likely  maximum  contact 
between  the  school  and  parents.  For  both  J1  and  F3  parents,  their  children  are  beginning  a  new 
phai:e  of  their  education.  Standard  four  was  similarly  seen  as  a  year  where  parents  may 
perceive  a  transition  in  terms  of  their  child's  schooling,  while  the  school  certificrte  year  is  a 
major  attempt  at  national  assessment  of  academic  achievement. 

Principals  nominated  the  teachers  and  if  there  was  more  than  one  at  any  level,  then  the  most 
experienced  was  approached.  The  parent  sample  was  gained  by  each  teacher  nominating  three 
parents  of  children  they  taught.  These  parents  were  to  be  from  different  categories,  namely,  one 
parent  with  whom  they  had  "good"  relationships,  one  parent  with  whom  they  had  little  or  no 
contact  and  one  parent  with  whom  they  had  "difficult"  relationships.  So,  the  majority  of  the 
sample  were  in  some  way  problematic.  The  teachers  were  free  to  interpret  the  categories,  given 
the  brief  that  the  larger  study  concerned  the  nature  of  collaboration  between  schools  and  their 
communities.  Not  surprisingly,  the  parents  whom  teachers  described  as  "no  contact"  and  even 
some  of  those  described  as  problematic  proved  extremely  difficult  to  contact.  The  actual  sample 
of  J1  teachers  was  19  and  Interviews  were  finally  obtained  with  49  parents  (an  86%  success 
rate). 

Interviews:  The  interviews  covered  discrete  areas  of  school  practice  selected  as  exemplars 
likely  to  be  sensitive  to  variations  in  styles  of  collaboration.  These  areas  concerned  beliefs  about 
parent  role;  about  involvement  in  discussions  and  decision  making  concerning  curriculum, 
pedagogy  and  rules  and  di'>oipline;  about  the  nature  and  Importance  of  home-school  contact; 
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about  visits  to  the  school  and  the  procedure  for  parent-teacher  contact  as  well  as  more  specific 
questions  about  the  last  contact  and  about  reading  (J1)  or  homework  for  older  children.  (The 
data  concerning  sending  books  home  to  read  will  be  presented  In  a  forthcoming  paper: 
McNaughton,  Parr,  Timperley  &  Robinson,  1991.) 

The  majority  of  questions  were  posed  in  an  open-ended  fashion  and  interviewers  both  coded 
responses  and  recorded  verbatim  where  necessary.  Other  questions  provided  options  or  asked 
for  ratings  and  numerical  judgemants. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THESE  RESULTS 

The  larger  study  has  yielded  a  wealth  of  data.  The  data  reported  In  this  paper  deal  largely  with 
contact  between  the  school  and  parents/major  caregivers  of  J1  children  in  the  first  term  of  the 
year.  However,  at  times,  comparisons  are  drawn  with  other  stages  of  schooling  to  set  these  data 
In  perspective. 


Role  of  parents 

What  is  the  most  effective  way  for  parents  to  be  involved  in  their  child's  schooling?  The  vast 
majority  of  ail  groups  in  the  study  saw  the  parent's  role  as  one  of  support  to  the  child  or  school. 
Parent's  comments  included  "be  there  for  the  child",  'take  an  interest'  etc.  Only  four  principals, 
three  teachers  and  two  parents,  both,  significantly,  J1  parents,  saw  parents  in  a  teaching  role. 
(Four  primary  and  eight  secondary  parents  saw  no  role  for  themselves  in  their  child's  schooling.) 

A  series  of  questions  was  asked  regarding  the  relative  position  of  Board  of  Trustee,  parent  and 
professional  Input  to  both  discussion  and  decision  making  in  three  areas,  namely,  curriculum, 
pedagogy  and  rules  and  discipline.  Teachers  of  J1  believed  that  parents  should  be  involved  in 
discussions  in  the  area  of  rules  and  discipline  (84%  thought  this)  and  curriculum  (68%).  But  only 
21%  were  willing  to  allow  parents  to  parlcipate  In  discussions  about  how  things  are  taught.  This 
is  significant  in  view  of  the  research  which  demonstrates  that  ethnic  minority  children  progress 
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better  when  the  processes  of  instruction  are  changed  in  subtle  ways  which  make  them  more 
culturally  congruent  for  the  learners  (Au  &  Mason,  1981;  Tharp,  1988). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  secondary  teachers  were  a  more  like-minded  group  than  primary 
teachers.  Our  data  on  discussion  and  decision  making  yielded  quite  different  patterns  of 
responses  for  J1  and  S4  teachers.  Generally,  the  J1  teachers  were  the  more  reticent  about 
involving  parents,  especially  in  decision  making.  Over  half  of  them  either  thought  that  the  parents 
should  have  no  say  at  all  or  that  the  professionals  should  make  the  decision  with  regard  to 
curriculum.  This  rose  to  89%  when  it  came  to  decisions  about  how  things  are  taught.  Only  in  the 
area  of  rules  and  discipline  were  over  half  the  J1  teachers  willing  to  countenance  parents,  or 
rather  their  representatives  (on  the  Board  of  Trustees)  having  an  equal  say  in  decision  making. 
To  J1  teachers,  decisions  in  areas  of  curriculum  and  pedagogy  are  the  province  of  professionals. 
In  the  latter,  they  do  not  even  see  input  in  the  form  of  discussion  as  appropriate.  This 
unwillingness  to  yield  parents  meaningful  roles,  together  with  the  view  of  the  parent  as  support, 
not  alternate  teacher,  implies  that  a  vast  educational  resource  is  untapped. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  parents  uniformly  favoured  participation.  They  did  not  see  their 
involvement  in  discussions  or  decisions  about  pedagogy  as  any  more  appropriate  than  the 
teachers  did,  but  most  parents  favoured  their  participating  in  both  discussions  and  decisions 
about  curriculum  and  rules  and  discipline. 

The  aggregation  of  responses  for  all  primary  schools  or  for  all  teachers  suggests  a  consistency 
of  response  not  necessarily  evident  when  individual  schools  are  analysed.  Obviously  the  small 
sample  sizes  from  each  school  are  an  impediment  to  generalising  about  between  and  within 
group  differences  in  a  single  school.  The  limited  data  show  that  in  several  schools  there  was  an 
apparent  lack  of  agreement  between  principal,  Board  of  Trustee  chairperson,  teachers  and 
parents  as  to  parent  roles.  In  two  schools  the  professionals  (principal  and  teachers)  considered 
that  decision  making  should  be  shared.  In  one  of  these  schools  parents  endorsed  this  but  the 
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chair  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  thought  that  either  the  professionals  or  the  Board  should  make  all 
decisions.  In  the  other  school  the  parents  did  not  share  the  professional's  belief  that  they,  or  the 
Board,  should  be  involved  in  decision  making.  In  yet  another  school  it  was  the  principal  who  was 
at  odds  with  the  other  interviewee  groups  in  wanting  decision  making  by  professionals,  while 
another  principal  wanted  to  share  decision  making  but  the  parents  and  teachers  wanted  the  staff 
to  make  the  decisions. 

!f  these  inconsistent  responses  accurately  represent  the  views  of  the  groups  involved,  it  would 
suggest  that  schools  are  likely  to  experience  considerable  difficulties  in  the  resolution  of 
contentious  issues.  If  there  is  little  agreement  about  who  should  make  the  decision,  it  is  possible 
that  the  content  could  lead  to  controversy! 

Opportunities  for  contact 

There  was  certainly  the  potential  to  establish  the  flow  of  information,  as  a  first  step  in  helping 
parents  find  ways  to  work  with  their  children  at  home  and  in  reducing  the  gap  between  home 
and  school.  There  were  many  functions  for  parents  organised  in  primary  schools,  on  average 
1 1 .5  per  school  in  the  first  term.  Almost  all  primary  parents  said  that  they  felt  very  welcome  at 
the  school  and  J1  parents  were  no  exception.  Nearly  all  said  they  regularly  received  school  to 
home  communication  In  the  form  of  a  newsletter  and  felt  that  they  had  been  invited  to  the 
school.  Most  (92%)  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  school  by  attending  at 
least  one  function  there.  (Recall  that  the  sampling  method  employed  asked  teachers  to  nominate 
a  parent  with  whom  they  had  no  contact.  This  was  Inordinately  difficult  for  most  J1  teachers!) 
More  J1  parents  were  in  evidence  at  functions  than  any  other  group.  (The  comparable  figures  for 
attendance  at  at  least  one  function  were  77%  for  standard  four  parents  and  69%  for  secondary 
parents).  This  held  fdr  the  majority  of  the  varied  types  of  functions  held.  Only  at  report  interviews 
did  secondary  parents  exceed  Jl  parent's  attendance  and  at  curriculum  meetings  where 
standard  four  parents  were  most  highly  represented. 
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Both  teachers  and  parents  of  J1  expressed  a  preference  for  a  certain  type  of  contact 
opportunity.  Teachers  thought  informal  contact,  both  impromptu  and  an-anged,  to  be  the  best. 
Parents,  too,  preferred  this  type  of  contact.  As  well  as  providing  the  bulk  of  attenders  at  school  ' 
functions,  J1  parents  also  held  the  strongest  views  about  what  they  did  not  like  going  to.  A 
quarter  of  them  reported  that  they  did  not  like  PTA  (or  simillar),  fundraising  or  special  group 
meetings. 

Teachers  were  asked  as  to  the  frequency  of  parent  help  in  tl  „  classroom  and  about  what  the 
parents  did  when  there.  As  would  be  expected,  the  J1  teachers  reported  the  lowest  number  of 
instances  of  no  parent  help  at  all  in  the  classroom.  However,  four  classes  were  in  this  category 
but,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  the  reasons  for  this.  The  majority  of  J1  classes  (11  out  of  19) 
had  one  or  several  parents  every  day  or  some  days.  These  helpers  either  worked  with  children 
solely,  or  both  worked  with  children  and  helped  to  prepare  materials.  The  extent  to  which  these 
helpers  were  the  same  few  parents  is  unknown  although,  on  the  basis  of  other  research,  the 
number  could  be  relatively  small.  Epstein  (1987)  reports  that  70%  of  parents  in  her  study  had 
never  helped  in  the  classroom  or  on  trips  and  such  like. 

The  main  reasons  given  by  J1  parents  for  attending  functions  or  activities  were  to  show  an 
interest  in,  and  support  for,  the  child;  to  offer  help  or  give  support,  and  to  find  out  about  the 
school  or  child. 
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A  specific  contact  occasion;  Information  flow 

Parents  and  teachers  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  the  last  parent-teacher  contact. 
These  questions  were  designed  to  probe  the  direotion  of  information  flow,  the  relative  influence 
of  the  participants  and  the  reasons  for  contact.  The  major  purposes  of  contact  between  J1 
parents  and  teachers  were  to  build  a  relationship  for  student  support  (31%);  for  the  teacher  to 
obtain  information  (26%)  and  for  the  parent  to  obtain  Information  (23%).  Unusually,  as  the 
literature  would  suggest  that  Information  commonly  flows  from  teacher  to  parent,  the  J1 
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teachers  more  often  reported  that  they  found  out  something  they  did  not  know  before,  than  did 
parents. 

According  to  Tangri  and  Leitch  (1982),  a  contact  is  of  limited  value  If  there  is  only  information 
exchange,  so  participants  were  asked  about  requests  for  changes  and  about  action  taken.  As 
both  parent  and  teacher  were  asked  about  the  same  situation,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
perceptions.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  J1  parents  (15%)  felt  that  they  asked  for  some  form  of 
change  and  the  teachers  agreed  that  requests  were  at  about  this  level.  Most  teachers  reported 
that  they  complied  with  requests  but  not  all  parents  agreed. 

About  40%  of  J1  teachers  felt  that  they  had  asked  parents  to  make  changes,  particularly  in 
relation  to  child  management.  However,  parents  recalled  only  about  half  this  number  of  requests. 
Most  parents  felt  that  they  had  compiled  with  teacher  requests  but  teachers  considered  this 
compliance  rate  to  be  closer  to  70%. 

Parents  were  generally  more  satisfied  with  the  contact  than  teachers.  With  regard  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  contact  for  assisting  understanding  of  the  student,  only  about  half  of  the  J1 
teachers  felt  that  the  contact  was  very  effective  and  20%  rated  the  contact  as  very  Ineffective. 
The  average  rating  for  perceived  effectiveness  given  by  J1  teachers  was  lower  than  that  given  by 
S4  or  secondary  teachers.  It  may  be  that  parents  of  older  children,  who  more  often  reported 
asking  for  changes  to  be  made,  had  more  concrete  suggestions  and  plans  of  action  to  offer, 
rather  than  simply  offering  information. 

Principals  were  asked  about  the  educational  benefit  of  parent  teacher  contacts  they  arranged. 
Similarly,  parents  and  teachers  were  asked  to  outline  the  main  purpose  of  their  contact.  The  data 
suggest  a  difference  in  perception.  Principals  and  teachers  appear  to  value  cor    t  as  a  way  of 
finding  out  about  the  child,  yet  parents  rarely  mentioned  that  their  purpose  was  to  give 
information.  Parents  of  primary  children  stated  that  their  main  purpose  for  most  contacts  was  to 
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support  either  the  child  or  the  sch'^oi.  The  third  most  fre^^uently  cited  reason  was  to  receive 
information.  Although  primary  teachers  said  that  the  main  purpose  for  contact  was  to  receive 
Information  about  the  child,  they  also  mentioned  giving  parents  information  and  building  a 
relationship  for  child  support. 

A  consideration  of  the  influence  process,  as  described  by  teachers  and  parents  with  reference  to 
their  last  contact,  suggests  that  the  flow  of  information  is  as  the  professionals  perceive  it.  In 
other  words,  they  gain  more  from  the  contact  than  the  parent,  it  may  be  helpful  to  parents  to 
have  the  professional's  purpose  stated  more  explicitly  and  for  parents,  in  turn,  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  articulate  their  aims  for  the  contact. 

Even  given  problems  of  selective  or  defective  memory,  or  the  fairly  unlll<ely  chance  that  teacher 
and  parent  were  tali<ing  aboout  different  contact  occasions,  it  seems  that  within  the  face  to  face 
contact  situation,  there  is  the  lil<elihood  of  misperception  and  misinterpretation. 


How  to  make  contact 

Further  discrepancy  is  apparent  in  the  answers  to  questions  about  the  procedures  to  follow  when 
making  contact.  Principals  were  asl<ed  the  steps  both  parents  and  teachers  should  follow  in 
contacting  one  another,  while  teachers  and  parents  were  similarly  asi<ed  how  they  should  go 
about  contacting  the  other.  There  was  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  procedures 
outlined  by  the  principal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  J1  teacher  on  the  other.  Standard  four 
teacher's  descriptions  were  similar  to  those  of  principals  and,  lii<ewise,  secondary  principals  and 
teachers  showed  close  agreement.  Forty-two  percent  of  J1  teachers  saw  direct  contact  with 
parents  as  the  norm,  while  52%  acl<nowledged  that  contact  was  mediated  in  some  way,  usually 
only  if  the  matter  were  serious  or  the  communication  written.  Only  one  J1  teacher  considered 
that  ^li  contact  was  mediated.  However,  the  comparable  figures  given  by  principals  for  teachers 
contacting  parents  were  35%  for  direct  contact,  35%  for  some  mediation  and  30%  for  ail  contact 
mediated.  The  implication  Is  that  J1  staff  are  more  open  to  direct  contact  than  the  principal. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  tliat  the  great  nriajority  (82%)  of  J1  parents  considered  that  they  should 
make  direct  contact  with  their  child's  teacher.  A  few  contacted  the  office,  but  this  may  have  been 
to  arrange  an  out  of  hours  time,  as  only  three  parents  saw  the  route  as  being  through  senior 
teachers  or  the  principal.  Fifty  five  percent  of  principals  saw  direct  contact  of  parents  with 
teachers  as  the  norm,  with  25%  wanting  some  mediation  and  20%  wanting  all  contact  mediated. 

When  reported  data  are  considered  for  individual  schools,  there  was  a  greater  discrepancy 
between  the  understanding  of  the  procedures  by  principals  and  teachers,  especially  if  the 
perceived  policy,  on  the  principal's  part  was  one  of  mediation  of  contact.  Given  that  principals 
and  teachers  often  disagreed  on  what  the  school  policy  was,  how  woufd  parents  know  what  they 
are  supposed  to  do?  If  parents  are  uncertain  about  their  role  and  status,  such  inconsistencies  do 
not  help  the  development  of  home-school  relations.  Tine  fact  that  65%  of  primary  principals 
considered  it  desirable  that  contact  be  mediated  in  some  way  and  gave  clear  rationales  for  this, 
like  "If  there  is  potential  conflict,  It  is  better  to  deal  with  it  officially'  and  "Young  teachers  might 
do  something  that  is  not  very  wise"  seems  to  reflect  a  view  o'  parents  as  a  party  to  be 
negotiated  with  and  protected  from,  rather  than  a  resource  to  be  tapped. 

Problems  with  contact 

Principals,  teachers  and  chairpersons  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  asked  about  the  main 
problems  they  had  encountered  in  developing  effective  home-school  relationships.  The  coding 
scheme  reflected  the  degree  of  responsibility  or  blame  the  respondents  attributed  to  the  school 
or  the  parents.  Tlie  majority  of  Board  chairs  attributed  the  main  problem  to  parent  apathy,  while 
primary  principals  and  teachers  were  more  circumspect  and  responded  across  ail  categories. 
Teachers  of  J1  mentioned  practical  problems  for  them  such  as  logistics,  time  etc  (4),  while 
recognising  that  these  also  existed  for  parents  (2).  Six  teachers  mentioned  attitude  problems  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  while  a  further  five  talked  of  communication  problems  like  language  and 
cultural  differences. 
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Effort  and  benefit:  Home  school  relations 

While  the  importance  of  good  home-school  relationships  was  universally  achinowledged,  and 
while  there  were  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  parents  to  visit  the  school,  and  they  did  come,  the 
rating  of  the  amount  of  effort  put  into  establishing  good  relationships  did  not  necessarily  square 
with  these  data.  On  a  scale  where  "1"  indicated  a  lot  of  effort,  "3"  moderate  effort  and  "5"  little 
effort,  the  average  rating  of  effort  from  primary  principals  was  1.5,  from  teachers  1.8  and  parents 
rating  of  the  school's  efforts  was  1.9.  Although  these  figures  are  complementary.  Table  1  shows 
that  they  are  lower  than  the  ratings  for  the  importance  of  good  home-school  relations.  The  table 
also  shows  that  the  perceived  level  of  benefit  from  this  effort  was  lower  again. 

Table  1:  Ratings  of  importance  of,  effort  directed  to  and  benefit  from  establishing  good  home- 
school  relations:  Primary  schools 

principal 
Importance  1 . 1 

effort  1.5 
benefit  2.0 

CONCLUSION 

The  data  appear  to  present  many  contradictions.  Junior  classroom  teachers  seem  to  have  an 
open  door  policy.  More  perceive  contact  as  direct  than  at  any  other  level  of  schooling,  and 
nearly  all  of  their  parents  see  direct  contact  with  the  classroom  teacher  as  the  norm.  Their  open 
door  policy  is  taken  advantage  of.  The  classrooms  of  J1  teachers  receive  more  parent  help  and 
many  more  J1  parents  visit  the  school  and  come  to  more  of  the  functions  that  the  :;chool 
organises  than  parents  at  any  otlier  level. 
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teacher 
1.1 
1.8 
2.1 


parent 
1.2 
1.9 
n.a. 
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But.  Ironically,  parents  do  not  seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  professionals  as  anything  remotely 
bordering  on  equal  partners.  Parents  are  not  seen  as.alternate  teachers,  but  then  nor  do  they 
view  themselves  as  such.  Yet  the  importance  of  the  home  in  literacy  learning  is  widely 
acknowledged  (Fox,  1990).  Teachers  are  seen  as,  and  see  themselves  as  experts,  and  this 
contrasts  with  parents  who  are  seen  as  having  little  to  offer  to  discussions  of  curriculum  or 
matters  of  pedagogy.  The  latter  is  particularly  disturbing  in  view  of  the  cultural  composition  of 
our  schools.  Where  minority  groups  are  underachieving,  pedagogy,  classroom  practice,  should 
be  a  major  area  for  parent  Input.  It  Is  particularly  important  in  the  transition  to  school  year  to 
ensure  that,  as  far  as  possible,  classroom  culture  melds  with  that  of  the  home  on  pedagogically 
important  and  effective  variables.  Parental  collaboration  would  seem  a  logical  first  step. 
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PLAYCENTRE  -  A  VOLUNTARY  ORGANISATION? 

Coralie  Minne6  and  Jane  Couch 
The  Now  Zealand  Playcentre  Federation  Inc. 


Background  Infonnatlon 

Playcentre  started  during  the  2nd  World  War  as  a  support  for  families,  and  has  developed  into  an 
Intemationalty  recognised  earty  childhood  nrovement  unique  to  New  Zealand.  The  original  innovative 
philosophy,  based  on  child-initiated  play  and  importance  of  parents  as  educators  of  their  children,  today 
continues  to  t>e  the  foundation  of  New  Zealand's  616  Playcentres. 

The  real  strength  of  Playcentre  is  that  it  is  a  voluntary  organisation,  where  parents  woi1<  on  a  co-operative 
basis,  sharing  the  responsibility  for  establishing,  organising,  supen/ising  and  maintaining  the  Playcentre. 

Playcentre  offers  families  a  unique  early  childhood  experience  with  opportunities  for  parents  and  children  to 
learn  togethsr. 

Playcentres  Focus  on  Family 

Playcentres  are  a  family  concept.  It  is  not  a  care  centre,  a  minding  centre,  a  garden  for 
children,  a  nursery,  or  a  creche.  Families  meet  other  families  and  there  is  focus  on  the  family. 
No  one  is  teacher,  all  are  leamers.  No  one  is  taught,  all  are  learning.  No  one  knows,  all  are 
enquiring.  No  one  is  grown,  all  are  growing.  No  one  has  curriculum,  all  are  resources.  No 
timetables,  nor  subjects,  all  think  together  on  questtons  of  significance  to  each.  (A.  Grey) 

In  Playcentre,  the  parents  deckle  for  themselves  how  their  Playcentre  =s  to  be  mn,  and  so  remain  fully 
responsible  for  the  educatton  of  their  chikJren.  Our  experience  is  that  when  the  right  to  make  decisions  is 
taken  away,  people  tose  interest  and  turn  away. 

The  polrcies  are  a  consensus.  The  effect  is  a  commitment  to  working  on  behalf  of  Playcentre,  a  feeling  of 
bekjnging,  and  a  spirit  of  vitality  in  the  group. 

What  really  counts  is  committed  leadership,  and  that  can't  be  bought.  Everyone  takes  up  some  aspect  of 
leadership. 

There  is  no  salary  or  promotion  structure  to  keep  people  entrenched,  so  leaders  remain  only  as  long  as  the 
group  desires. 

Playcentre  has  always  had  as  its  fundamental  belief  that  parents  are  the  nrost  influential  teachers  of  their 
young  chiWren.  For  this  influence  to  have  maximum  positive  effect,  parents  must  first  affima  themselves  as 
competent  and  confident  people.  The  emergent  leadership  and  the  self-esteem  which  develops  among  the 
adu!*  members  of  the  Playcentre  movement  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  continued  future  of  the 
organisatton. 


The  Impact  of  PoJIcy  Change  on  the  Playcentre  Movement 

The  most  significant  change  influencing  Playcentres  arose  from  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Picot 
Report,  that  all  earty  childhood  educatron  centres  could  elect  to  become  chartered  and  to  be  funded  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  using  the  serwice. 

Funding.  The  new  funding  formula  gave  grant  increases  for  those  centres  operating  more  than  two  sessfons 
a  week  for  more  than  fifteen  chikiren.  Those  with  one  or  two  sesswns  a  week  and  with  less  children  attending 
sesstons  were  disadvantaged. 
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Some  regtonal  Playcentre  Associations  with  a  high  proportion  of  small/rural  centres  have  less  funds  from  levies 
to  provide  support  services.  New  funding  policies  removed  the  4/5ths  building  subsidy  that  was  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  so  Playcentre  Federation  set  up  its  own  Capital  Works  Fund  to  help  member 
Playcentres  pay  for  new  and  improved  buildings. 

CtwrtBta.  The  process  of  chartering  was  a  good  thing  for. Playcentre  to  do.  as  we  have  been  able  to  see  how 
effective  we  are  in  providing  a  service  for  families.  However,  it  was  initially  quite  a  daunting  experience  -  but 
in  the  end,  a  very  positive  one.  The  only  shame  was  that  legislation  wasn1  sorted  out  before  we  were  told 
to  begin  the  process  ...  and  that  caused  much  fmstration,  as  time  was  needed  to  re-process  again!! 

Minimum  Standards.  Playcentres  supported  the  intention  of  the  Before  Five  poOcies,  but  challenged  the 
introduction  of  minimum  standards  that  would  cost  large  amounts  of  money  to  implement,  and  some  which 
could  threaten  the  organisation's  philosophy  of  parents  as  educators  and  providers  of  play  sessions. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  minimum  standards/requirements  have  changed  and.  once  again,  time  and  effort 
was  spent  sorting  this  out.  This  added  much  strain  on  already  stretched  resources  and  centres  did  close 
during  this  time.  Time-lines  '.vere  set . . .  then  changed.  Minimum  standards  were  reached  .  .  .  these  then 
changed.  Energy  was  at  an  all-time  low. 

Playcentre's  flexibility  has  been  hampered,  due  to  some  of  the  standards/requirements  being  imposed  on  us, 
and  has  left  us  with  a  feeling  of  powerless ness.  There  has  been  consuttatton,  but  the  bottom  line  has  always 
been  the  minimum  standards  .  . .  and,  oh,  wouldn't  it  have  been  much  easier  if  we  dkJn't  have  to  deal  with 
the  differing  interpretations  throughout  the  country!! 

Training.  A  points  system  was  set  in  place,  and  much  time  was  spent  establishing  how  our  original  structure 

could  fit  in  with  the  new  points         This  was  achieved,  after  numerous  centre,  associatton  and  national 

meetings. 

Playcentre  training  is  now  seen  in  the  community  as  equivalent  to  other  training,  and  the  pressure  and  demand 
to  do  our  training  is  great.  People  who  are  not  parents  want  to  do  our  training,  because  rt  is  of  a  high 
standard,  and  a  tow  cost  to  the  trainee.  With  these  trainees,  it  is  the  initial  needs  of  the  adults  which  have 
to  be  met . .  .  and  this  puts  a  great  strain  on  our  organisation.  Our  'trainers'  are  also  voluntary.  Can  we 
expect  them  to  undertake  additional  worktoad  for  little  or  no  direct  benefit,  either  for  themselves  or  Playcentre? 

Playcentre  parents  on  the  other  hand  are  able  to  find  out  how  to  use  everyday  events  and  occun^ences  to 
enrich  their  chikJren's  living  and  expand  their  ideas.  tt*s  a  skill  you  can  cany  on  when  chiklren  are  at  school. 
If  this  is  part  of  our  basic  understanding,  then  surely  people  coming  to  do  our  training  from  outside,  miss  out 
on  a  very  important  part  of  the  whole  Playcentre  phitosophy.  They  have  no  children  of  their  own  at  the  centre 
to  share  these  experiences  with. 

To  meet  licensing  requirements,  many  centres  are  finding  the  only  way  to  get  enough  supervision  points  is 
to  pay  supervisors,  and  so  there  is  the  tendency  to  'ook  to  the  one  person,  and  thus  the  focus  for  'all  in 
training'  diminishes.  The  focus  of  the  centre  changes  from  a  voluntary  body,  to  a  paid  person  and  an  unpaid 
team.  Often  the  sesston  planning  and  mnning  of  the  sessions  is  left  to  the  paid  supen/isor.  We  are  aware 
of  the  benefits  of  a  trained  supervisor,  but  also  believe  very  strongly  that  parents  are  the  first  and  best 
educators  of  their  chiklren. 

A  focus  on  who  has  the  points  means  there  is  more  pressure  on  aoing  the  training  for  the  end  result,  and  this 
goes  against  our  enphasis  on  time  to  train  when  ready.  Also,  we  tend  to  look  for  indivkluals  who  have  the 
points,  rather  than  all  being  equally  responsible,  thus  empowering  people  to  train. 

Emergent  Leadership.  As  a  new  parent,  people  generally  start  with  a  small  job  and  are  supported  while 
doing  this.  From  there,  as  their  confidence  grows,  they  are  encouraged  to  take  on  another  role  .  .  .  this  is 
emergent  leadership.  Training  is  also  done  in  the  same  supportive  way,  with  new  parents  encouraged  to  learn 
more,  and  continue  in  their  training,  in  turn  becoming  tutors  and  taking  on  leadership  roles. 

Posittons  within  Playcentre  have  become  more  complex  and  time  consuming.  People  are  now  reluctant  to 
move  into  new  posittons,  as  they  see  the  job  as  being  too  great. 
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aty/Rural  Centres.  Under  the  present  system  of  funding,  small  rural  centres  are  greatly  disadvantaged.  The 
costs  of  running  and  maintaining  centres  are  the  same.  However,  travel  costs  will  be  far  greater  for  these 
centres  and  for  association  people  supporting  them.  The  government  was  to  introduce  'weighting'  for  these 
centres,  but  this  has  not  happened  and  Playcentre  Federation  has  ret  up  an  Equity  Scheme  to  more  fairly 
share  money  being  received  by  Playcentres  on  a  national  basis  ...  as  the  need  was  urgent!!  Centres  had 
already  closed  and  more  were  about  to! 

The  resources  for  rural  centres  are  stretched  and  these  families  do  not  have  the  many  support  networks  that 
are  available  to  city  centres. 

Resources.  People  are  our  best  resource,  but  we  have  to  nurture  them.  More  parents  are  returning  to  the 
paid  workforce,  and  more  fathers  are  joining  our  numbers.  We  have  a  much  higher  turnover  of  parents  than 
we  did  in  the  eariy  years,  and  this  puts  greater  stress  on  those  in  Playcentre. 

Many  are  job  sharing  within  Playcentre  and  this  also  demands  good  co-operation  and  communication  skills. 
There  are  far  more  meetings  and  liaison  with  outside  organisations  , . .  and  to  maintain  good  communication 
with  all,  greater  effort  is  required,  and  this  is  coming  from  denr^ands  outside  of  the  normal  mnning  of  the 
Playcentre. 

Playcentre  demands  a  tot  of  parents'  time  and,  in  return,  it  provides  us  with  many  skills  -  those  of  leadership, 
managenient,  observatton  and  relationship  skills. 

Regulation  vs  Philosophy.  The  regulations  were  brought  in  with  good  intentions: 

1.  To  raise  the  standard  of  early  childhood  education. 

2.  To  pronnote  equity  throughout  eariy  chiWhood. 

We  have  fett  strongly  that  many  of  the  minimum  standards  are  not  realistto  for  sessional  centres,  where 
parents  are  actively  involved  with  their  children.  For  Playcentre,  we  have  stmggled  with  the  fact  that  these 
regulatkjns  tend  to  make  all  eariy  childhood  fit  a  certain  nrwuld  and  the  very  different  and  special  features  of 
each  eariy  chikJhood  organisatfon  have  had  to  he  fought  for.  Energy  sapping  for  manyl 

Government's  concentration  on  chiWren  neglects  one  of  Playcentre's  underiying  principles  -  that  parents  want 
to  learn  atongside  their  children. 

Summary.  There  are  positive  effects  that  "Before  Five"  potey  has  had  on  centres  and  associations,  but  the 
money  and  time  involved  in  implementing  them  by  deadlines  has  taken  its  toll,  putting  additional  stress  on 
parents  and  voluntary  personnel. 

Can  we  be  Playcentre  without  being  voluntary? 
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.qjAFP .  PARENT  PARTNERSHIP  IN  INIFAMT  CARE 
Raewyn  F.  Penman 

Vital  aspects  of  the  staff-parent  partnership  in  infant  care  are  informed  communication  and  the 
sharing  of  appropriate  information.  There  are  five  general  principles  which  are  crucial  to 
informed  communication  between  caregivers  and  parents.  They  are: 

(i)  Establishing  good  caregiver/parent  relationships. 

Before  informed  communication  between  caregivers  and  parents  can  happen  both  parties  need  to 
trust  each  other.  Trust  in  the  sense  that  parents  feel  caregivers  are  going  to  be  honest  about  their 
child.  Also  trust  that  information  from  the  parent  and  about  the  child  and  family  will  be  treated 
confidentially.  Another  aspect  of  good  caregiver/parent  relationships  is  that  caregivers  are 
consistent  in  their  attitude  to  the  parents  and  the  manner  in  which  they  approach  and  communicate 
with  the  parents.  Social  family/caregiver  get  -  togethers  can  help  caregivers  and  parents  see  each 
other  in  different  roles  and  can  help  foster  good  caregiver/parent  relationships. 

Daily  communication  -  caregivers  should  make  a  point  o;  greeting  all  parents  when  they  arrive. 
Talking  to  them  about  the  infant's  evening  and  finding  out  any  information  which  is  relevant  to  how 
the  child  will  behave  during  the  day.  They  should  also  be  ready  and  prepared  to  take  the  time  to 
listen  to  parents  queries  and  complaints  with  understanding.  When  the  children  are  collected  at 
the  end  of  the  day/session  the  personal  approach  should  again  be  used.  The  infant's  principle 
caregiver,  if  possible,  should  discuss  the  infant's  day  with  the  parents.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  ask 
the  parents  how  their  day  was  and  show  a  genuine  interest  in  them  as  people.  Part  of  the  daily 
communication  could  also  include  introducing  parents  to  each  other  so  that  they  can  form 
relationships  with  parents  of  other  children.  People  who  have  similar  needs  and  interests. 

The  personal  approach  between  caregivers  and  parents  can  also  help  build  an  understanding  of 
cultural  differences.  This  could  be  done  through  discussing  the  parents  expectations  and  any 
particular  cultural  practices  or  concerns.  An  example  is  a  parent's  concern  about  speaking  his 
native  language  at  home  when  the  infant  was  at  the  language  acxjuisition  stage.  Caregivers  should  be 
aware  of  cultural  differences  in  communication  and  body  language  when  talking  to  parents  from 
different  cultures.  This  could  include  appropriateness  of  eye  contact,  the  distance  required  for 
personal  space  and  an  awareness  of  how  clearly  your  message  is  being  communicated. 

(ii)  Objective  information. 

When  talking  to  parents  about  their  child,  caregivers  should  be  as  objective  as  possible.  Rather 
than  making  comments  like  ''Matilda's  language  is  alright",  a  caregiver  should  make  a  general 
statement  backed  up  with  specific  examples  or  reasons,  for  example,  "Matilda's  language 
development  is  progressing  well,  she  makes  many  one-  and  some  two-  word  utterances.  This  is 
appropriate  to  her  age". 

So  that  caregivers  can  give  objective  information  accurate  records  should  be  kept.  These  records 
should  include  information  about  the  infant's  daily  activities;  play,  eating,  habits,  sleep/rest,  and 
toileting.  Information  from  observations  of  the  infant  should  be  kept  with  notes  on  the  infant's 
physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  social  and  language  development.  These  records  need  to  be 
accessible  to  all  caregivers  and  the  infant's  parents  so  that  if  a  parent  has  an  enquiry  it  can  be 
answered  or  addressed  by  whichever  caregiver  they  approach.  Caregivers  should  also  meet 
regularly  to  discuss  children's  progress  and  together  with  the  parents  to  discuss  whether  the 
centre  is  meeting  the  children's  needs. 

(iii)  Parental/whanau  involvement  in  the  programme. 

This  is  not  only  important  to  the  caregiver/parent  relations  but  also  seems  to  influence  how  well 
the  child  settles  at  the  centre  and  the  quality  of  the  communication  between  the  caregiver  and  the 
child,  as  found  by  Smith  and  Hubbard  (1986),  (cited  in  Reading  2,  Study  Guide  3).  A  number  of 
assumptions  can  be  made  about  the  importance  of  parent  involvement.  Some  of  these  are;  that  the 
relationship  between  parents  and  children  is  the  most  enduring  relationship  the  child  will  have 
and  as  such  the  significance  of  it  cannot  be  underestimated;  parents  are  the  child's  most  important 
teachers;  the  gap  between  the  home  and  the  centre  can  be  bridged  through  parent  involvement 
which  can  also  promote  mutual  respect  and  understanding;  parental  involvement  of  the  parents  in 
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the  decision -making  process  makes  achieving  accountability  easier.  These  assumptions  are  also 
appropriate  to  the  extended  family/whanau.  Involvement  of  the  extended  family  helps  them  accept 
and  understand  the  parent's  decision  to  use  childcare.  The  whanau  is  also  an  important  part  of  the 
child's  life  and  as  such,  involvement  with  them  helps  the  caregivers  understanding  of  the  infant. 

(iv)  Understanding  the  parents'  perspectives  and  needs. 

The  caregivers  should  attempt  to  get  to  know  the  perspectives  of  the  parents.  This  is  especially 
important  when  infants  are  in  childcare  as  parents  have  a  number  of  concerns  and  pressures  that 
caregivers  need  to  be  sensitive  to.  This  can  include  such  things  as  society  opinions,  pressures 
from  extended  family  members  and  employment  concerns  and  stresses.  Caregivers  must  attend  to 
the  parents  needs  and  by  doing  this  will  be  able  to  give  meaningful  and  desired  information.  This 
also  includes  understanding  different  cultural  perspectives  and  needs. 

(v)  Caregiver/child  relationships.  To  aid  informed  communication  between  parents  and 
caregivers  as  well  as  to  provide  quality  care,  caregivers  should  be  really  interested  in  and 
concerned  about  the  care  and  education  of  each  child  they  are  responsible  for.  Each  infant  should 
have  a  principle  caregiver  who  h?.s  major  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  infant  and  can  thus 
establish  a  continuous  relationship  with  the  infant  and  with  the  family.  This  continuous 
relationship  will  help  the  caregiver;  have  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  child;  be  sensitive  and  familiar 
to  the  families  needs;  and  establish  a  quality  caregiver/parent  relationship. 

An  open  flow  of  communica:ion  is  important  to  the  baby's  development. 

An  open  flow  of  communication  aids  the  settling  of  the  baby  into  the  centre.  It  also  means  that  the 
caregiver  is  more  able  to  cater  for  the  baby's  needs.  Routines  in  terms  of  feeding,  sleeping  and 
comforting  procedures  that  have  been  established  in  the  home  environment  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
centre  If  these  are  communicated  to  the  caregiver.  This  provides  consistency  which  is  vital  to  the 
baby's  development.  Good  communication  is  also  important  in  that  is  reassures  and  relaxes  the 
baby's  family  putting  them  under  less  stress  in  turn  the  possibility  of  transmitting  stress  to  the 
baby  is  reduced. 

Healthy  development  is  impeded  if  information  is  not  communicated. 

If  information  is  not  communicated  then  there  is  a  risk  that  the  caregiving  practices  of  the  home 
and  the  centre  are  inconsistent.  This  could  lead  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  baby  being 
impeded.  Some  examples  of  this  are;  if  feeding  schedules,  types  of  food  and  quantities  eaten  are  not 
communicated  from  home  to  the  centre  or  from  centre  to  home  then  the  baby's  diet  may  be 
imbalanced  thus  affecting  her  development;  sleeping  times  and  lengths  not  communicated  between 
home  and  centre  and  vice  versa  could  lead  to  the  baby  having  inadequate  rest  which  in  turn  would 
affect  her  general  behaviour  and  development;  and  health  problems  could  go  undetected  for  a  long 
time  if  information  about  the  bladder  and  bowel  movements  are  not  related  from  centre  to  home. 

A  plan  for  rRnord-keeoing  and  commnninatinn  that  could  be  usfid  in  a  full  daycare  situation. 

(a)  Enrolment  Form 

-  to  be  filled  out  by  the  parents  and  discussed  with  the  Supervisor  ql  filled  out  by  the  parents  and 
the  Supervisor  together. 

(b)  Infant's  Individual  Folder 
Form  One: 

INFA^f^S  USUAL  ROUTINES  AND  HOME  CAREGIVING  PRACTICES. 

-  this  should  be  filled  out  by  the  principle  caregiver  and  the  parents  together.  It  is  then  kept  in 
the  front  of  the  infant's  folder  so  that  the  information  is  easily  available  to  other  caregivers  if  the 
principle  caregiver  is  away. 

-  this  form  should  also  be  updated  when  necessary. 

Form  Two: 

INFANTS  DAILY  RECORD.  .  .        •  ^ 

-  this  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  parent  or  principle  caregiver  for  the  overnight  information  and  the 
principle  caregiver  for  the  information  for  the  day. 

-  at  the  end  of  the  week  these  daily  records  would  be  transferred  to  the  infant's  master  file. 
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-  relevant  comments  on  play  and  observed  progress  would  be  put  on  a  Developmental  progress 
record. 

*  NB.  The  individual  file  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  personal  communication  tiQl 
in  place  of  it. 

( c )  Centre  Records 

-  as  attached 

-  designed  to  make  information  easily  transferred  to  the  infant's  individual  folder  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

-  transferring  this  information  on  to  the  individual  folder  means  that  parents  and  caregivers  have 
only  to  look  in  one  place  for  all  the  information  required. 

(d)  Communication 

-this  starts  with  the  enrolment  and  settling-in  procedures  which  involve  the  supervisor,  the 
principle  caregiver,  the  infant  and  the  family. 

-  daily  communication  both  on  arrival  and  departure  between  the  principle  caregiver  and  the 
parents  happens  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the  infanfs  individual  folder. 

-  family/staff  social  get-togethers  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  family  pot-luck  tea  termly  aids 
communication. 

-  staff/parent/whanau  discussion  of  the  infant's  progress  can  happen  at  more  individual  meetings 
6  monthly  or  as  required  by  parents  and  staff. 

The  plan  for  communication  and  the  records  does  allow  for  cultural  differences.  An  important  part 
of  catering  for  cultural  differences  is  the  adaptability  and  flexibility  of  the  caregivers.  This 
should  be  reinforced  when  employing  staff  and  at  staff  meetings  as  well  as  with  in-service 
training. 
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COMMUNICATION  IN  THE  CENTRE 


Developmental 

Progress 

Discussions 


Daily  Informal  Comrminicatbn 


Family  Teas 


Parent  Education  Meetings 


Staff 

Meetings 


Management  Meetings 


CENTRE  RECORDS: 

INDIVIDUAL: 

*  Enrolment  Fomi  # 

*  Infant's  Usual  Routines  & 
Home  Caregiving  Practices 

*  Infant's  Daily  Record 

*  Observation  Fomns  # 

*  Developmental  Progress  File  # 

*  Master  File  (containing  #) 
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*  Nappy  Changing  Information 

*  Infants'  Feeding  Chart 

*  Medicatton  Chart 

*  Accidentyillness  Book 

*  Attendance  Roll 

*  Quick  Reference  Index  Cards 
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r.f^MTRE  RECORDS 

*  At  the  nappy  changing  bench  - 
^J.^ppv  changing  infnrmation: 


Name 

Time 

State 

Time 

State 

Time 

State 

Time 

State 

John 

10.00 

D 

11,30 

X 

12.45 

W 

Sarah 

10,30 

X 

11.45 

D 

KEY:W  =  wet         X  =  soied  (dirty)  D  =  dry 


*  In  the  kitchen  - 

Infant's  Feeding  Chart 
Date: 


Name 

Time 

Foods  j 

Eaten 

Time 

Foods 

Eaten 

Time 

Foods 

Eaten 

Amy 

9.03 

Cereal 

159  ■ 

juice 

10  mis. 

For  excellent  ideas  for  other  centre  records  such  as;  Medication  Chart,  Quick  Reference 
Irvjex  Cards,  and  Child  Observation  Fonns  see  Handle  With  Care.  A  Guide  to  Eariv  Childhood 
Administration,  bv  P  Sebastian  (1988)  AE  Press,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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Name:   

Date  of  Birth: 


{  photo  of  the  child  could  be  put  here ) 


Inf  ant'q  Usual  Routines  and  Home  Care-givinQ  Practices 
Usual  sleeping  times:  .  


Preferred  position: 


Comforters  and  bed-time  toys: 


Method  of  settling  for  sleep: 


Feeding  routines: 


Food  -  likes/dislikes: 


Comments:  (could  include  care-giving  practices  and  values  parent  adheres  to) 


3A2 


DAILY  INFORMATION 


Over  night  information 
Sleeping  


Eating  

Medication. 
Comments. 


VOTm  CHILD'S  DAY 


Time 

State 

KEY     W  =  wet 
SLEEPING 
Time  


D  =  dry       X  =  dirty 
Length 


Comments 
EATING 


time 

offered 

ate 

time 

offered 

ate 

time 

offered 

ate 

time 

offered 

ate 

PLAY  EXPERIENCES  INVOLVED  IN 


Developmental  Progress  Observed 
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A  Model  of  Integration    -    Key  Factors 
Margot  Mi tchel 1 
Co-ordinator 
Southern  Child  Care  Support  Program 


The  Southern  Child  Care  Support  Program  -Background 

The  Southern  Child  Care  Support  Program  (the  "Program")  was 
establ ished  i  n  October,  1986 .It  is  funded  by  the 
Co-nmonweal th  Department  of  Health,  Housing  and  Community 
Services  and  is  being  sponsored  by  the  City  of  Happy  Valley 
Counci 1  (the  "Counci 1 " ) .  The  Program  is  managed  by  a 
commun  i ty  based  Advi  sory  Commi  ttee  compri  sed  of 
representatives  from  Child  Care,  the  Council,  the  Program  , 
Parents    and  other  children's  services. 

The  Program  was  established  to  assist  the  access  of  children 
with  disabilities  to  child  care  services  and  in  particular  to 
provide  support  to  the  staff  in  Commonwealth-funded  Child 
Care  Centres  to  ensure  the  provision  of  quality  care  and 
education  for  children  with  disabilities. 

Child  Care  Centres  in  Adelaide  provide  care  and  developmental 
programs  for  children  aged  between  six  weeks  and  six  years, 
(some  centres  may  not  be  liscenced  to  have  children  under  18 
months/2  years)  Children  can  attend  a  Child  Care  Centre  from 
anywhere  between  half  a  day  to  five  full  days  a  week, 
depending  on  the  family's  need.  Child  Care  Centres  are  used 
by  working  parents,  parents  who  are  studying  or  training, 
parents  who  would  like, or  need  some  time-out  and  for  children 
who  need  the  stimulation  of  being  with  other  children, 
learning  through  play,  and  to  develop  independence,  awareness 
and  social  ability  by  being  with  peers  and  other  adults. 

The  Program  currently  consists  of  a  team  of  four  Integration 
Support  Workers  (including  the  Co  ordinator)  who  are  able  to 
provide  support  in  27  child  care  centres  in  the  Southern 
Region  of  Adelaide.  The  team  members  are  all  experienced 
and/or  qualified  in  the  areas  of  child  development, 
disability  and  integration,  and  work  with  a  focus  on  the 
whole  child. 


The  aims  of  the  Program  include: 

supporting  child  care  staff  to  develop  their  skills  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities 

-  supporting  families  in  accessing  child  care  services 
and  other  relevant  services 

-  identifying  each  child's  individual  needs  and 
assisting  in  developing  appropriate  developmental 
programs  within  a  child  care  centre. 
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-  promoting  public  awareness  of  the  issues  related  to 
child  care  for  children  with  disabilities  and 
integration  generally 

The  Program  team  seeks  to  achieve  these  and  other  aims  by 
working  closely  with  child  care  staff,  families,  children  and 
other  profess i onal s . 

As  the  Program  was  one  jf  the  first  of  its  type  it  was  able 
to  be  very  innovative  and  flexible  in  developing  a  model 
under  which  to  operate. 

The  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Program  Team,  together 
developed  a  model,  over  a  period  of  time,  that  focuses  on 
three  main  aspects,  or  Key  Factors. 

The  Key  Factors  are  :   1.  The  child's  Social  Integration 

2.  The      child    care      staff's  Skill 
Development 

3.  The  Withdrawal  of  Support 


The  model  is  continually  under  review  and  evaluation,  but 
throughout  the  last  five  years  the  focus  on  these  three 
aspects  has  remained  the  same. 

In  1990,  the  Department  of  Health,  Housing  and  Community 
Services  facilitated  a  review  of  the  Program.  The  feedback 
received  by  the  completion  of  questionnaires  by  child  care 
staff,  families  and  other  professionals  was  extremely 
positive.  The  Review  supported  the  Program  and  the  model  it 
has  been  developing  and  working  to. 


Integration  as  a  Concept 


As  recently  as  15  to  20  years  ago,  most  families  were  advised 
to  place  a  child  with  a  disability  into  an  institution. 

Since  that  time  we  have  realised  that  many  such  parents  lived 
a  life  of  guilt  and  anguish  and  their  children  with 
disabilities  lived  a  very  narrow  life,  not  experiencing  the 
love  and  nurturing  of  a  fami 1 y  and  deprived  of  the 
experiences  of  life  that  the  rest  of  the  community  takes  for 
granted. 

As  more  children  stayed  in  the  family  home  and  became 
accepted  and  included  members  of  their  family,  the  issue  of 
integration  and  inclusion  into  the  community  arose.  The  term 
'integration'  became  very  popular  and  various  interpretations 
were  developed.  Some  were: 

-  having  groups  of  non-disabled  children  visit  special 
schools  or  other  facilities  to  do  activities  together. 
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-  having  children  with  a  disability    visit  the- nei ghbourhood 
school  for  some  combined  activities.  u     -,  ^ 

-  developing  a  special  class  in  the  neighbourhood  school  for 
children  with  disabilities. 

-  putting  a  child    nth  a  disability  in  the  regular  classroom, 
but  that  child  not  participating  in  all  academic  work. 

Each  of  these  si -nations  was  fraught  with  problems.  The 
children  were  not  integrated  and  included,  they  were  merely 
exposed  to  the  community.  There  was  very  little  opportunity 
for  the  children  without  disabilities  to  get  to  know  the 
children  with  disabilities,  or  to  see  them  as  individuals. 

They  may  have  been  better  off  than  being  in  an  institution 
but  in  many  ways  they  were  just  as  isolated  within  their 
local  community. 

If    we  think    about  how    each  one  of    us  is    an  integrated  or 
included  person  in  our  communities  it  is  because  we: 

-  have  a  level  c''  social  competence 

-  know  and  understand  the  rules  and  values  of  our  community 

-  actively  participate  (or  have  an  option  to  participate)  in 
all  our  community  offers  ^  ^  ^ 
Most  of  all  we  have  our  own  individual  support  system  of 
family  and  friends,  people  who  like  us  for  who  and  what  we 
are. 

HOW  did  we  achieve  all  this?  We  achieved  it  because  we  were 
integrated  members  of  our  community  from  birth. From  being 
part  of  the  play  group,  pre  school,  playing  in  school 
sports,  going  to  friend's  birthday  parties  and  all  the  other 
things  that  kids  do.  We  learnt  acceptable  behaviour,  sharing 
concern,  how  to  choose  a  friend  and  how  to  be  a  friend.  If  we 
had  been  denied  any  of  these  experiences  we  too  would  find  it 
difficult  to  be  an  integrated  member  of  our  community.  So  wny 
should  we  deny  children  who  happen  to  have  a  disability  these 
same  opportunities  to  learn  and  develop  as  participating  and 
integrated  individuals? 

The  community  must  accept  all  children  and  ^'^eet  all  their 
needs  by  providing  services  accessible  to  all. All  children 
need  to  be  given  the  opportunities  to  learn  social 
competence,  rules  and  values,  so  they  can  participate  in 
their  community. 

The  pre  school  years  provide  valuable  opportunities  to  begin 
facilitating  this,  to  provide  a  solid  base  from  which  a  child 
can  grow  and  develop. 

The  Southern  Child  Care  Program  believes  that  it  greatly 
influences  and  achieves  the  integration  of  ^^^^^2/'?? 
disabilities  into  the  community,  through  the  model  it 
practises.  The  Program  aims  to  provide  a  solid  base  of  social 
competence,  learning  of  rules  and  values  from  which  it  is 
hoped  the  child  will  be  able  to  grow  and  develop  and  be 
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included  in  his/her  community  as  a  participating  individual. 

As  mentioned  above  the  three  Key  Factors  of  this  model  of 
integration  are: 

1,  The  Child's  Social  Integration 

The  basis  of  social  integration  is  the  giving  to  a  child  who 
has  a  disability  the  opportunity  to  observe,  model  and 
practise  social  skills.  It  provides  the  child  with 
opportunities  to  learn  about  him/herself  and  to  learn  about 
others . 

It  is  through  social  interaction  and  integration  that 
children  learn  about  sharing,  turn  taking,  acceptable 
behaviours,  communicating  and  making  choices  and  decisions 
which  assists  in  the  development  of  independence.lt  promotes 
the  development  of  a  positive  self  concept  which  Hogben  and 
Wasley(1989)  say  "is  vital  to  the  optimum  development  of  the 
individual" ( page  30) 

The  Program  strongly  believes  that  the  development  of  social 
interaction  between  children  with  disabilities  and  other 
children  and  adults  will  provide  the  child  with  a  basis  from 
which  to  learn  about  him/herself,  others  and  provides  the 
child  with  the  ability  to  learn  from  the  routines  and 
activities  of  the  child  care  centre  (the  "environment"). 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  social  play  or  interaction, 
Jeffree,  McConkey  and  Hewson  (1979)  state  that  it  is  "vital 
to  all  children's  development,  handicapped  or  not'*(page  136) 
and  continue  to  make  points  that  social  play: 

-  encourages  children  to  learn  from  other  people 

-  develops  the  child's  ability  to  communicate 

-  makes  the  child  more  sociable 

-  helps  the  child  to  develop  friendships 

After  20  years  of  existence,  the  National  Head  Start 
Association  of  America  has  recognized  "social  competence  as 
the  prevailing  goal  of  early  i ntervention " (Raver  and  Zigler, 
1 991 ,   page  7  ) 

The  Program's  integration  Support  Workers  develop  individual 
integration  programs  for  each  of  the  children  they  support. 
The  integration  program  is  developed  from  information 
collected  by  the  Integration  Support  Worker  largely  from: 

observations  of  the  child  at  the  child  care  centre.  This 
includes  observations  of  the  child,  the  other  children,  the 
staff  and  the  general  program  and  environment,  as  al^  these 
elements  influence  the  integration  or  inclusion  of  the  child 
with  a  disability  into  the  child  care  centre. 

-  the  family  of  the  child. 

-  the  child  care  staff. 
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other  therapists  and  professionals  working  with  the  child 
and  family. 

The  integration  program  that  is  then  developed  and 
impl emented  i  n  the  centre  focuses  on  developi  ng  soci  al 
interaction  between  the  children  and  staff  by  providing 
acti vi  ties  and  setti  ng  up  si  tuati ons  that  promote 
opportunities  for  this  to  occur. 

It  is  possible  for  an  integration  program  based  on  this  model 
to  have  very  little  focus  on  the  child  with  the  disability. 
It  can  be  more  aimed  at  the  environment  and  the  staff,  by 
providing  appropriate  activities  and  promoting  a  positive 
attitude.lt  can  be  aimed  at  the  other  children,  encouraging 
them  to  be  good  models  so  that  the  child  with  the  disability 
can  observe  and  imitate  his/her  peers. 

The  Integration  Support  Workers  facilitate  the  provision  or 
creation  of  an  environment  that  encourages  children  to 
develop  social  competence  and  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  rules  and  values  of  our  community. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  model  is  that  integration  or 
inclusion  into  a  centre  is  possible  for  all  children, 
regardless  of  cognitive  ability  ,  physical  ability  and 
communi  cati  on  skills.  All  chi Idren  can  soci  al 1 y  i  nteract  or 
be  a  social  participant  in  the  centre.  The  level  of  this 
interaction  will  vary  from  child  to  child.  For  the  severely 
or  multiply  disabled  child  social  interaction  may  be  at  the 
level  of  the  other  children  acknowledging  him/her  and  passing 
him/her  a  toy,  reading  him/her  a  story  and  including  this 
child  in  conversations.  For  other  children  social  interaction 
may  be  at  a  more  involved  and  complex  level  such  as  social 
play  in  the  home  corner,  game  playing,  turn  taking  and 
sharing • 

A  difficulty  with  this  mclel  is  that  there  are  so  many 
influencing  factors;  the  staff,  the  other  children,  the 
environment.  The  success  of  the  integration  program  relies  on 
all  of  these  factors  working  together  with  the  focus  on 
social  integration  and  a  positive  attitude  to  having  a  child 
with  disabilities  in  the  group.  The  Integration  Support 
Worker  has  to  develop  strategies  to  ensure  that  all  these 
factors  are  working  together  toward  the  same  end. 

Another  concern  that  the  Program  has,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  frustrating  aspect,  is  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the 
achi  evement  of  thi  s  mode  1 .  Other  i  ntegration  and  ear  1 y 
intervention  programs  can  dertermine  their  success  by 
assessing  the  child  to  measure  the  child's  develoomental 
gains.  This  Program  does  not  have  such  a  tangible  measure. 
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Benefits  and  results  of  our  integration  program  will  not 
necessari ly  be  evident  unti 1  the  chi Id  is  older  and  is 
included  in  his/her  community.  However,  from  our  experience, 
we  do  believe  that  our  type  of  integration  program  develops 
children's  self-esteem,  enhances  a  strong  sense  of  belonging 
and  social  competence,  which  we  know  are  important  factors  in 
developing  support  systems,  friendships  and  links  in  the 
community. We  also  believe  that  once  the  child  feels  good 
about  him/herself,  has  trust  in' others,  feels  comfortable  and 
confident  within  the  environment  ,  the  learning  of  other 
skills  will  occur  more  naturally.  The  child  will  be  motivated 
to  learn,  to  grow  and  develop  alongside  his/her  peers.  This 
has  definitely  been  our  experience. 
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2.  The  Child  Care  Workers  -  Skill  Development 

To  achieve  integration  within  a  child  care  centre  you  need 
child  care  workers  with  an  understanding  and  ability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities.  The  attitudes, 
understanding  and  skill  level  of  child  care  workers  has  a 
significant  role  in  the  integration  of  children  with 
di  sabi 1 i ti  es. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  integration,  if  left  up  to  only  a 
select  few  individuals  ,  would  not  achieve  the  desired 
outcome  of  natural,  long  term  integration  and  inclusion  in 
the  community.  The  community,  in  this  case  the  child  care 
centre,  needs  to  be  able  to  facilitate  the  integration  or 
inclusion  of  a  child  with  disabilities,  as  naturally  as  they 
would  any  other  child  attending  the  centre. 

To  achieve  this  the  Program  has  set  out  to  provide  child  care 
workers  with  the  following: 

understanding    of     integration      and    the     "importance  of 
integration  for  the  child,  the  family  and  the  community 

-  skills  in  observation  and  identification  of  children's 
individual,  developmental  and  social  needs 

skills  in  programming  to  meet  children's  individual  needs 
across  all  developmental  areas( including  social) 

-  knowledge  of  specific  disabilities 

-  skills  in  specific  techniques  and  methods 

The  skills  that  the  Integration  Support  Worker  aims  to 
develop  in  the  child  care  worker  will  largely  depend  on  the 
needs  of  the  individual  child  in  each  support  situation.  The 
above  areas,  however,  are  encouraged  in  virtually  every 
support  si  tuation . 

To  develop  these  areas,  the  Integration  Support  Worker  will, 
as  part  of  the  integration  program,  set  out  to: 

model  appropriate  methods  of  handling  the  child,  the 
environment  and  the  other  children  so  as  to  meet  the  child's 
needs 
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provide  direct  instruction,  in  the  use  of  specific 
equipment,  communication  systems  and  physical  techniques  of 
handling  a  child  with  a  disability 

provide  appropriate  resources,  toys,  equipment  and 
literature  and  assist  in  utilising  these 

-  provide  ideas  to  enhance  programs  and  activities  to  promote 
social   interaction,  through  written  material  and  verbal  ideas 

offer  workshops  on  topics  regarding  integration  issues  and 
specific  disabilities 

link  child  care  workers  into  resources  such  as  toy 
libraries  specializing  in  toys  and  equipment  for  children 
wi th  disabi 1 i ti es 

-  establish  links  and  networks  between  child  care  workers  and 
early  intervention  workers  and  therapists 

arrange  visits  for  child  care  workers  to  observe  the  child 
with  the  disability  during  a  therapy  session,  to  establish 
networks  and  develop  skills 

The  program  is  also  involved  in  promoting  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  child  care  workers  through  facilitating,  with 
others,  an  inservice  program  for  early  childhood  workers  in 
the  area  of  integration  and  disability.  The  Program  also 
regularly  speaks  to  groups  of  students  studying  Child  Care  at 
a  tertiary  level . 

One  advantage  of  having  a  focus  on  enhancing  the  child  care 
workers' ski  1 1  and  knowledge  base  is  that  the  subsequent 
children  with  disabilities  that  attend  the  centre  will 
benefit  from  this.  The  Program  has  observed  an  amazing  change 
in  the  attitudes  towards  integration  and  children  with 
disabilities  and  an  increase  in  knowledge  and  ability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities  in  the  child  care 
secptr    over  the  past  five  years. 

The  Program  is  ultimately  rewarded  when  a  centre  says,  "  we 
don't  think  that  we  will  need  support  for  Tommy".  It  is  the 
proof  that  child  care  workers  have  developed  to  a  skill  level 
where  they  can  confidently  and  competently  meet  the  needs  of 
a  child  with  a  disability  within  their  regular  program. 


3.  The  Withdrawal  of  Support 

Ideally,  the  integration  process  will  develop  to  an  extent 
where  the  Program^s  support  of  the  child  and  child  care  staff 
can  be  withdrawn.  This  withdrawal  process  will  be  gradual  and 
in  some  cases  will  never  be  completed.  But  a  lessening  of 
support  can  be  achieved  within  a  suprisingly  short  time. 

The  program  aims  to  withdraw  support  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  the  child  and/or  the  staff  developing  a 
dependency  on  the  support.  The  Program  encourages  the  child 
care  centre  to  not  on  1 y  recogn i  ze  the i  r  resposi  bi 1 i  ty  to 
provide  a  quality  service  to  children  with  disabilities  but 
to  actively  achieve  this.   From  our  experience  this  is  more 
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likely    to    occur     if     the    support     is    withdrawn    once  the 
integration  program  is  achieving  the  desi red  outcome. 

In    deciding    to  withdraw,     whether  totally    or  in    part,  the 
following  factors  are  considered:  . 

-  the  skill   level  and  understanding  of  the  child  care  workers 

the  social  inclusion  of  the  child  with  a  disability.  This 
involves  the  activities  that  are  provided  and  whether  they 
are  meeting  the  child's  needs 

-  the  child  with  a  disability's  level  of  need 

-  the  amount  of  time  the  child  with  a  disability  is  attending 
the  centre 

We  monitor  the  withdrawal  of  all  support  to  determine  its 
effect  on  both  the  child  and  the  staff,  by  maintaining 
contact  (whether  by  visiting  or  telephoning  regularly)  and 
can  reinstate  the  support  or  some  degree  of  support  should 
that  be  necessary. 

The  program  has  observed  one  major  benefit  of  withdrawing 
support,  being  that  the  child  with  the  disability  is  seen  as 
a  true,  participating  member  of  the  child  care  centre,  by  the 
parents  ,  the  child  care  workers,-  the  other  children  and  in 
fact  any  one  who  visits  the  centre.  They  see  a  child  care 
group  having  fun,  doing  activities  and  learning  through  play 
and  the  child  with  a  disability  is    just  "one  of  the  kids'*. 

Of  course  another  benefit  of  withdrawing  support  is  that 
those  support  resources  are  available  to  aid  the  integration 
of  another  child  with  disabilities.  In  these  financially 
difficult  times,  this  is  a  very  attractive  element  of  this 
Program.  The  Program,  by  using  this  model,  is  able  to  support 
many  children  over  a  period  of  time  with  a  relatively  small 
team  of  Integration  Support  Workers  and  limited  resources. 
Without  using  this  "flow  -  through**  approach  we  would  not  be 
able  to  support  as  many  children  and  staff,  we  would  be 
committed  to  supporting  the  same  child  for  anywhere  up  to 
four  or  five  years. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  Program  has  been  able  to  extend 
it's  geographical  boundaries  to  move  from  supporting  7  child 
care  centres  to  supporting  27  ,  with  a  minimal  increase  in 
resources.  This  is  quite  remarkable  and  has  only  been 
possible  due  to  the  model  the  Program  works  to. 

The  Program  has  acknowledged  that  some  children  will  need 
continued  support.  This  is  usually  in  the  situation  where  the 
child  has  high  pysical  needs,  that  are  requiring  one  to  one 
support  for  the  child  to  be  mobile,  to  participate  in 
activities  and  routines.  The  Program  also  identifies  that 
this  level  of  support  does  not  necessarily  require  an 
Integration  Support  Worker  but  an  extra  child  care  worker  in 
the  child  care  centre  during  specific  times  that  child  is 
attending . 
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we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  pilot  a  small  program,  which 
we    entitle  "Higher    Staff  Ratio    Support  ,  over    the    ast  18 
months.  Due  to  its  success  we  are  seeking  additional  funds  to 
extend    it    and  develop     it  futher.     The    J°"^eP^^^  J .  ^^^^J^;" " 
situations    where  the  Program  feels  support  can  be  withdrawn, 
but    the    child     requires    a  certain    amount    of    one    to  one 
support,     the  child  care  centre  employs  a  casua    relief  staff 
person.     This  increases  the    staff  ratio,  to    allow  the  child 
care  workers  the  time  to  support  the  child's  participation  in 
activities    and  routines,  and  the  Program  then  reimburses  the 
centre.     The  Program's    experience  with    this  concept    has  to 
date    been  very  positive,  however    a  formal  evaluation  of  the 
pilot  has  not  yet  occured. 

In  Conclusion 

The  Program  strongly  believes  that  it's  success  in  the 
integration  of  children  with  disabilities  into  child  care 
centres  is  largely  due  to  the  model  it  has  developed  and 
works  to.  The  model's  Key  Factors  as  discussed  in  this  paper- 
are,  we  believe  the  key  to  the  successful  integration  and 
could  also  be  developed  to  aid  the  integration  of  children 
with  disabilities  into  other  pre  school  and  school  settings. 
The  model  could  also  be  developed  to  aid  the  integration  of 
adults  with  disabilities  into  the  workforce  and  other 
community  facilities  to  P-'ov^de  opportunities  for  these 
people  to  be  participating  and  included  members  of  their 
communi  ty . 

^"'"""wlsharran.i  Nicole  windle,  Southern  Child  Care  Support 
Program,  for  assistance  with  writing  sections  of  this  paper 
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Paper  to  be  presented  at  the  Fifth  Eariy  Childhood  Convention,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
September  8dvl  3th,  1 991 . 


Mancy  Bell 
Palmerston  North  College  of  Education 

This  paper  reports  a  study  conducted  during  1988  which  involved  six  teachers  in  two  different 
eariy  childhood  centres.^  it  arose  initially  from  my  reflections  on  several  New  Zealand  studies 
which  reported  the  activity  of  early  childhood  teachers  (e.g.  Meade,  1985;  Smith  and  Haggerty, 
1979)  as  welt  as  from  my  own  involvement  in  teacher  development  While  a  brief  outiine  of  the 
methodology  is  provided,  it  is  my  particular  intention  in  this  paper  to  highlight  certain  findings 
from  this  study  and  to  discusstheirimplicationsfor  teacher  educators(andin  this  groupl  include 
all  of  those  who  support  the  development  of  teachef^,  botii  presen/ice  and  inservice). 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  describe  and  evaluate  the  'operational  theories'  of  these  early 
childhood  teachers.  Several  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  educational  theory  and  its 
relationshipto  practice  underiaythe  study.  In  particular  educationaltheory  was  seen  to  comprise 
teachers'  beliefs  which  are  manifest  in  tiieir  practice.  This  view  differs  from  that  evident  in  much 
of  the  literature  in  tiiis  area  (eg  Verma  and  Peters,  1974)  where  theory  is  portrayed  as  a  body  of 
abstractedscientific  knowledge  (for  example,  Piagetiantheory)  which  teachers  apply  to  ttieir  woric 
The  beliefs  informing  teachers'  practices  were  understood  to  relate  to  many  things;  for  example, 
how  children  learn,  what  is  valuable  knowledge,  what  communities  expect,  wtiat  can  be  managed. 
Some  of  tiiese  beliefs  will  be  more  powerful  than  others.  Some  beliefs  will  be  implicit  in  action 
rather  than  the  subject  of  active  consciousness. 

In  the  discussion  ttiat  follows  I  will  suggest  that  significant  gaps  exist  in  the  theoretical  accounts 
that  some  teachers  are  able  to  give  of  their  own  practice  and  that  teacher  educators  have  a 
responsibility  to  address  these.  Carr  and  Kemmis  (1 986,  p1 1 6)  argue  tiiat  tiie  answer  is  not  to 
teach  more  theory'  but  ratiier  to  'improve  tiie  practical  effectiveness  of  the  theories  teachers 
employ  in  conceptuaJisingtiieir  own  activites'.  This  means  engagingwrth  teachers'  existing  beliefs 
and  tiie  manifestation  of  these  in  their  daily  work.  This  is  not  to  say  that  tinere  is  no  place  for 
academto  theory'  in  teacher  education  programmes,  but  for  such  tiieory  to  have  practical  impact 
it  must  come  to  be  'owned'  by  tiie  teacher  as  part  of  her  'intuitive'  knowledge  base  (Lampert, 
1984). 


Tt>  ^  atudr  th«  subject;  ot  an  M«A,  Thvaia*  Tor  a  full  Account  th«  rmmtimr  i«  dlrftct^d 
to  B«llf  (X991). 
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For  some  of  the  teachers  who  paitictpated  in  this  stucty,  the  opportunity  to  engage  with  the 
observational  data  and  to  discuss  these  in  the  inten/iew  context  prompted  reflection.  Some 
leachers  realised  they  held  misconceptions  about  what  was  happening  in  their  programmes.  Ail 
struggledto  explain  aspects  of  their  practice.  Sometimes  a  teacher'saccount  was  not  congruent 
with  her  observed  practice.  Sometimes  her  account  contained  contradictory  statements.  Such 
contradictions  were  espectaliy  apparent  in  relation  to  teachers'  accounts  of  play,  which  seemed 
to  reflect  both  formal'  knowledge  of  the  kind  found  in  text  books,  and  Intuitive  knowledge' 
constructed  from  teachers'  own  personal  observations  and  experiences.  Notably  it  was  those 
beliefs  which  fell  in  the  category  of  intuitive  or  'commonsense'  knov^edge  that  could  be  ciearty 
seen  to  inform  teachers'  practice. 

Jones  (1980)  claims  that  much  of  what  is  taught  In  courses  of  teacher  education  only  ever 
achieves  the  status  of  formal  knowledge'and  for  this  reason  is  unlikely  to.  impact  apon  practice. 
She  urges  teacher  educators  to  invite  teachers  to  explicate  their  own  experience,  arguing  that 

working  teachers  build  theory  out  of  their  experience;  they  don't 
just  quote  others'  theory.  They  dont  act  as  they  do  because 
Piaget  said  so;  they  do  it  because  thev  say  so;  because  they 
have  observed  and  experienced  and  they  know  that  this  is 
appropriate  (Jones,  1960,  p138). 

But  how  appropriate?  And  how  reliable  are  such  observations  and  experiences?  tt  is  recognised 
that  teaching  is  an  inherently  contradictory  activity  in  which  teachers  are  constantly  required  to 
pursue  a  multitude  of  potentially  competing  goals  and  meet  a  range  of  differing  needs.  However 
it  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  to  do  so  unreflectiveiy  is  not  to  do  so  effectively. 

It  is  argued  here  that  practice  is  most  effective  when  teachers  are  able  to  make  their  beliefs 
explicit  This  enables  teachers  to  evaluate  the  'fif  between  their  intentk>ns  and  outcomeSt  to 
examine  the  utility  of  their  beliefs  in  the  light  of  practice  and  to  revise  either  practice  or  theory 
accordingly.  Oberg  (1966)  describes  this  process  as  one  in  which  practice  is  transfomied  into 
praxis,  that  is,  'informed  committed  action'.  For  this  transformationto  occur  a  teacher  must  make 
conscious  what  is  often  largely  unconscious.  It  means  moving  t>eyond  habit  to  t)ecome  a 
reflective  practittoner  (Schon,  1 983)  who  systematk^ally  observes  what  is  happeningand  attempts 
to  explain  this  in  relation  to  educational  goals.  Such  an  explanation  is  referred  to  in  this  paper 
as  a  teacher's  'operatkHial  theory'  (Hirst,  1983). 

The  study  reported  here  asked  the  following  two  specific  questions: 

•  What  beliefs  infonr^  the  practice  of  six  New  Zealand  earty  childhood  teachers,  that  is,  what 
are  their  'operatloruU  theories'? 

•  How  adequate  are  these  teachers'  'operatkKial  theories',  that  is»  how  do  ttiey  rate  as  full  and 


coherent  accounts  of  practice? 
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METHOD 

The  chosen  methcxlology  enabled  practice  (defined  as  the  daily  work  of  teachers  in  the  centre 
or  kindergarten)to  be  exptored  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  children,  the  teachers  and  the  observer, 
ultimately  yielding  a  negotiated  account  Obsen/ation  of  four  target  children  in  each  of  two 
settings  was  followed  by  a  series  of  interviews  with  teachers  and  children.  The  teacher  interviews 
included  both  structured  recall  relating  to  specific  recorded  incidents  as  well  as  questions  which 
soughtteachers'  views  of  their  work  more  generally.  This  enabled  teachers  to  draw  on  their  case 
knowledge  (Spodek  and  Rucinski,  1986)  without  constraining  their  reflection  on  practice* 

While  it  was  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  six  teachers  that  were  the  focus  of  the  reported  study, 
it  was  the  activities  of  the  target  children  as  they  engaged  with  these  teachers  which  were 
recorded  during  the  observation  period.  There  were  two  reasons  for  attempting  to  gain  the 
children's  perspective  on  the  practice  of  their  teachers.  In  both  centres  children  were  allowed 
to  select  their  own  activities  for  most  of  each  day.  The  work  of  Wood  et  al  (1 980)  suggestedthat 
teachers'  decisions  not  to  engage  with  some  children  in  this  context  are  important  signposts  to 
their  beliefs.  The  decision  to  obsefve  and  interview  children  as  well  as  their  teachers  also 
reflected  the  view  that  the  meanings  of  practices  are  socially  constructed 

Settings 

Observations  were  carried  out  in  a  chiidcare  centre  and  a  kindergarten,  both  near  the  city  cernre. 


a)  CHILDCARE  CEISfTRE 

The  chiidcare  centre  is  administered  t>y  a  community  trust  and  has  50  children 
attending  at  one  time,  1 5  of  whom  are  over  4  years  and  1 0  of  whom  are  under  2. 
(The  under  2  year  olds  are  housed  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building,)  There  are^ 
total  nine  full  and  part-time  staff,  five  of  whom  work  with  the  children  over  2.  tney 
are  ail  accommodated  in  a  large  house  which  has  been  partially  modified  and  is 
made  up  of  several  rooms  with  a  back  door  leading  to  a  huge  rectangular  shaped 
play  area 

b)  KINDERGARTEN 

The  kindergarten  is  administered  by  the  local  Free  Kindergarten  Association  and  has 
a  grade  one  classification,  i^e.,  two  groups  of  40  children  aged  between  3  and  5  years 
attend  for  sessions  of  2  and  a  half  or  3  hours.  There  are  two  fulkime  staff.  They  are 
housed  in  a  building  designed  for  this  purpose.  It  has  one  large  room  whk:h  can  be 
divided  by  doors  and  a  further  smaller  patio  areathroughwhich  children  pass  to  reach 
the  spacious  L  shaped  play  area 
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Staff  interviews  were  conducted  in  a  setting  of  their  choice.  Five  of  the  staff  chose  to  be 
inten^iewed  in  their  own  homes  and  the  sixth  chose  the  centre.  Child  interviews  were  conducted 
in  the  centres. 

Partidpants 

a)  CHILDREN 

A  letter  seeking  permission  was  sent  to  parents  of  all  children  aged  between  4  years  3 
months  to  4  years  9  months  and  who  attended  the  centres  for  12  hours  minimum  per 
week.  Two  boys  and  two  girts  were  chosen  in  each  of  the  two  settings,  the  first  of  each 
sex  randomly  and  the  second  by  selecting  one  from  ttie  remaining  pool  of  children  who 
had  not  been  obsen/ed  to  play  with  the  first  child.  In  this  way  the  likelihood  of 
observing  teacher  interaction  in  a  range  of  centre  areas  was  increased  The  children 
selected  were  aged  between  4  years  3  monttis  and  4  years  8  months.  Bght  children 
were  each  obsen/ed  for  a  period  of  10  hours  at  their  early  childhood  centres. 

b)  TEACHERS 

Six  teachers  were  interviewed,  two  from  the  kindergarten  and  four  from  the  childcare 
centre. 

Procedures 

The  study  was  carried  out  between  April  and  October  1988.  The  observatk^ns  and  inten/iews 
were  conducted  by  the  author,  the  observation  and  later  coding  completed  with  research 
assistance. 

a)  OBSERVATIONS 

Each  child  was  obsen/ed  continuously  for  20  x  30  minute  periods,  that  is,  10  hours  per 
child;  a  total  of  80  hours.  Where  possible,  the  obsen/ationswere  carried  out  within  a 
one  week  period,  with  attempts  made  to  gather  data  which  were  representative  of  the 
chikj's  total  day  in  the  centre.  All  children  were  observed  at  least  twfce  from  arrival  and 
on  departure.  They  were  all  obsen/ed  throughout  two  of  the  daily  staff-directed  mat 
times  and  in  some  casesthey  were  also  observed  throughout  additional  Impromptu  mat 
time  sessior.ias  well 

The  child's  language  was  recorded  by  a  radio-mtorophone  attached  to  a  'dress-up' 
jacket  which  was  worn  by  the  child. 


The  observer/s  recorded: 

1 .    All  dialogue  between  the  child  and  teachers  and  details  of  the  context  in  which  this 

occurred.  (Running  records) 
Z    Any  incidentsthat  seemedto  offer  insights  into  children's  views  of  the  staff,  or  the 

staffs  view  of  their  work  with  children.  (Field  notes) 

3.  Documents  (for  ^cample,  newsletters  to  parents,  notices  on  walls)  in  which  staff 
made  public  statements  about  their  work.  (Field  notes) 

4.  Contextual  data  indudingthe  numbersof  adults  and  children  present,  details  of  the 
daily  programme  and  the  weather  conditions. 

INTERVIEWS 

i)  Teachers 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  observational  period,  the  six  teachers  were 
indrviduaily  interviewed.  The  focus  of  the  interview  was  on  exploring  the 
beliefs  which  informed  teachers'  practices,  with  dialogue  about  the  target 
children  allowing  for  exemplification.  An  interview  schedule  was  used  to 
structure  the  dialogue  and  included  questions  relating  to  centre  function, 
teacher  role,  development  and  learning  and  educational  goals  as  well  as 
seeking  teachers  perceptions  of  their  own  activity  and  that  of  the  target 
children.  The  interviews  included  opportunities  for  staff  to  comment  on 
transcribed  accounts  of  actual  observed  interactive  incidents  in  which  they 
had  participated.  Interviews  lasted  between  one  and  two  hours  and  were 
tape  recorded. 

iO  Children 

Each  of  the  children  was  also  interviewed  These  inten^iews  took  the  form  of 
informal  conversations  between  the  author  and  the  child  in  the  centre.  An 
interview  schedule  was  used  which  contained  questk}ns  about  the  child's 
perception  of  the  teacher  and  peer  activities  in  the  centre.  The  interviews 
lasted  up  to  10  minutes  (according  to  the  child's  interest)  and  were  tape 
recorded  and  later  transcribed  in  full. 

ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

i)  Observational  data 

Records  of  all  interactions  between  the  target  children  and  teachers  were 
transcribed  in  full,  yielding  a  total  of  332  episodes*  After  careful  reading  and 
re-reading  of  these  data,  and  several  attempts  at  ordering  these,  mutually 
exclusive  categories  were  developed  to  enable  these  episodes  to  be  coded 
according  to  their  purpose.  In  line  witii  recent  ethnography  work  (Corsaro, 
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1 986)  it  was  decided  to  code  whole  episodes  rather  than  break  them  down 
into  'moves'  or  corrversadonal  tum&  The  categories  were  developed  after 
talking  with  these  teachers  about  specific  recorded  incidei  ^is  and  reflect  the 
ways  in  which  they  described  the  intent  of  their  interactions.  Their  use  arose 
as  an  attempt  to  systematise  teachers'  interactions  with  children  in  order  to 
identify  pattemSi  either  individual  or  collective,  which  may  have  offered 
insights  into  practice. 


The  following  categories  were  used:  Social;  Plays;  Describes;  Monitors; 
Affirms;  Suggests;  Assists;  Extends;  Leads;  Mat;  Directs;  Seeks 
Recognition;  Seeks  Access;  Seeks  Arbitration.^ 


Teacher  verificatk>n  of  these  categories  completed  this  process. 

iO         Interview  data 

The  interview  data  were  transcribed  in  full  and  used  to  address  the  following 
questk>ns: 

What  is  the  participant's  view  of  the  centre  function  and  her  own  role  in  it? 
What  beliefs  does  she  express  about  chiklren's  learning  and  devetopment? 
Descriptk>ns  of  staff  t>eliefs  were  then  compared  with  the  other  data,  e.g., 
staff-chikj  interaction  patterns,  the  chikl  inten^iews  and  the  fiekJ  notes.  Key 
words  were  seardied  (e.g.,  *piay',  'work')  from  the  interactive  data  and  their 
contexts  examined.  Rnally  individual  case  studies  were  prepared  for  each 
teacher. 


d)  FOLLOW  UP  INTERVIEWS 

The  first  draft  of  the  case  studies  were  mailed  to  each  participating  staff  member  for 
confimnation,  disconfirmatk}n  and/  or  comment  Staff  were  comacted  t>y  phone  and 
offered  a  further  face  to  face  meeting  if  they  wished  to  discuss  the  interpretation  of  the 
data  Four  staff  preferred  to  submit  written  notes  and  two  participated  in  a  funher 
interview. 


FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 

While  all  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  this  study  appeared  to  hold  many  views  in  common, 
there  were  some  individual  differences,  more  notably  in  what  was  done  than  wfiat  was  said.  The 
remainder  of  tiiis  paper  will  offer  a  symhesis  of  the  'operational  theories'  of  these  teachers, 
drawing  on  each  of  the  six  ir)dividual  cases  whk:h  are  presented  at  length  in  the  original  study. 


^PJj(]]  ^      For  A  full  account  o£  thuaa  G«t»gori«i  and  thm  coding  prooaasr  nmm  Bttll  (1991)  • 


Finally,  the  adequacy  of  these  teachers'  theories  will  be  briefly  discussed  and  some 
recommendations  given  for  teacher  educators. 

The  teachers  who  participated  in  this  study  (and  who  have  been  given  pseudynms)  were  as 
follows: 

Kim  is  the  supen/isor  of  the  Childcare  centre  and  holds  the  Karitane  Diploma  and  the  NZCA 
Certificate.  She  is  aged  30+  and  has  had  10  years  experience  in  childcare. 

Fran  is  the  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Childcare  centre  ar.d  holds  the  NZCA  Certificate,  She  is 
aged  20+  and  has  had  5  years  experience  in  childcare. 

Maddy  is  a  childcnre  teacher  and  holds  a  Trained  Teachers  Certificate  (Primary).  She  is  aged 
20+  and  has  had  two  years  experience  in  childcare. 

Roxanne  is  a  childcare  teacher  arxJ  is  currently  enrolled  for  the  NZCA  Certificate.  She  is  aged 
20+  and  has  had  2  years  experience  in  childcare. 

Mary  is  the  Head  teacher  of  the  Kindergarten  and  holds  both  a  Trained  Teachers  Certificate 
(Primary)  and  the  NZFKU  Diploma  She  is  aged  40+  and  has  had  12  years  experience  in  the 
kindergarten  sen/ice. 

Amber  is  the  teacher  in  the  Kindergarten.  She  holds  the  NZFKU  Diploma  She  is  aged  30+  and 
has  had  7  years  experience  in  the  kindergarten  service. 

Teachers' Befiefs:  Asunvnaiy 

The  first  research  question  asked:  What  beliefs  inform  ttie  practice  of  six  New  Zealand  earty 
childhood  teachers?  A  summary  is  given  here  drawing  from  the  case  studies. 

a)  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CENTRES 

Five  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  describedtheir  centre  as  providing  a  childcare  service 
to  parents.  Only  Mary,  the  head  teacher  of  the  kindergarten,  described  her  centre  in 
purety  educatiorwl  terms.  The  four  childcare  teachers  identified  care  (attending  to 
children's  physical  and  psychological  well  being)  as  the  first  priority  of  their  cerrtre 
programme.,  and  education  as  a  secondary  focus.  They  differed  in  this  from  the 
kindergarten  teachers  who  identified  education  as  their  only  focus.  This  difference  no 
doubt  emerges  from  the  structural  differences  between  the  two  settings  (for  example 
the  age  of  children  enrolled,  their  length  of  time  in  the  centre  requiring  the  provision  of 
meals  and  sleep  facilities)  as  well  as  from  the  differing  role  perceptions  held  by  staff  in 
the  two  institutions 
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A  high  proportion  of  the  interactiorw  of  chiidcare  staff  were  focused  on  routines  (e.g. 
meals,  tidying  up).  Further,  their  involvement  in  housekeeping  tasks  left  little  time  for 
interaetions  with  chikSren  who  were  already  'managing'.  This  may  explain  why  in  sprte 
of  a  higher  adutt  to  child  ratio  in  the  chiidcare  centre  compared  with  the  kindergarten, 
the  kindergarten  staff  had  approximately  twice  as  many  interactions  with  the  target 
children  than  did  the  chiidcare  staff. 

b)  EDUCATIONAL  GOALS 

While  most  of  the  teachers  made  reference  to  the  *ail  round  deyelopmenf  of  children 
as  the  overriding  goal  of  their  centre  programme,  it  was  the  psycho-social  domain  that 
was  consistently  emphasised.  Social  skills,  good  relationships,  positive  self  esteem, 
'caring  and  sharing',  confidence  and  respect  were  stressed  as  the  most  important 
outcomes  of  the  programme,  with  teachers  often  drawing  on  their  own  life  experiences 
to  support  these  views. 

Perhaps  teachers  believed  that  it  was  in  this  developmental  domain  that  learning  could 
not  be  left  to  chance.  For  many,  their  stated  views  that  children  must  learn  respect  for 
ottiers  or  'social  skills'  were  reflected  in  a  tot  of  interactions  of  a  directive  nature  related 
to  centre  routines,  partMXilarly  tidying  up.  The  two  teachers  who  had  received  least 
early  childhood  training  (Maddy  and  Roxanne)  stressed  the  importance  of  transmitting 
social  knowledge  of  'right  arid  wrong*  to  children  and  this  was  the  focus  of  most  of  their 
interactions.  The  term  'development  old  not  adequately  represent  the  way  in  which 
teachers  actively  socialised  children  to  conform  to  prescribed  social  'norms'.  For 
example,  Mary,  who  expressed  the  view  that  'children  developed  at  their  own  rate',  was 
nonetheless  relentless  in  insisting  that  children  conform  to  centre  expectations  in 
relation  to  tidying  up,  with  some  1 0%  of  her  interactions  involving  specific  directions  to 
do  so.  In  both  centres  mat  time  served  as  the  context  for  explicit  instruction  in  social 
behaviour,  with  children  being  instructed  about  turn  taking  and  'polite'  ways  of 
speaking,  as  well  as  participating  in  directed  'caring  and  sharing'  with  children  being 
directed  to  hug  their  peers,  or  clap  to  affimi  'good*  behaviour.  While  all  of  the  teachers 
spoke  of  children's  devetopmentarjd  learning  being  largely  t>eyond  their  influence,  their 
actions  suggestedthattiiey  believedteachers  have  a  responsibility  to  socialise  children 
in  line  with  social  nonns. 

In  the  context  of  the  interview  only  two  teachers  (Mary  and  Fran)  made  mention  of 
children's  intellectual  development  and  it  was  they  alone  who  engaged  in  interacttons 
coded  'extends'.  Both  of  these  teachers  expressed  the  belief  that  adults  could  and 
should  promote  children's  intellectual  development  by  approaching  busy  children  and 
inviting  them  to  extend  upon  wtiat  they  ^ire  doing.  Their  beliefs  were  reflected  in  their 
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practice.  The  other  teachers  did  not  include  intellectual  development  amongst  their 
goals.  The  absence  of  such  a  focus  seemed  to  reflect  their  beliefs  about  what  is 
valuable  (social-emotionai  development  being  identified  by  ail  teachers  as  the  priority) 
and/or  about  children's  developmentand  learning.  Some  teachers  explicitly  expressed 
the  view  that  children's  learning  could  not  be  influenced  by  teachers,  advocating  adult 
non-intervention. 

Learning  'school  skills'  (for  example,  name  recognition,  use  of  pencils)  was  a  goal 
identified  by  all  teachers,  but  accorded  low  priority  both  in  the  context  of  the  inten/iew 
and  in  practice.  It  emerged  from  a  view  of  the  school,  frequently  explicitly  linked  to 
teachers'  personal  recollections  of  schooling  as  an  inflexible,  curriculum  (as  opposed 
to  child)  -centred  institution  for  which  children  needed  preparation.  While  some  centre 
practices  (for  example,  colour  recognition  activities)  were  specifically  related  to  school 
preparation,  the  practice  of  defining  desired  behavioural  ends  (for  example,  name 
recognition)  was  not  congruent  witii  teachers'  other  beliefs,  notably  those  about  what 
was  important  knowledge  and  how  children's  devek>pment  and  learning  occurred. 
These  practices  were  better  explained  as  reflecting  teachers'  beliefs  about  the 
expectations  of  parents,  schools.  Ministry  officers  and  teacher  educators  and  the  desire 
of  the  childcare  teachers  to  improve  their  own  perceived  status.  Both  Kim,  the 
childcare  centre  supervisor,  and  Maddy  made  this  explicit  in  their  reflections  upon  the 
practice  of  themes,  commenting  that  while  the  staff  knew  that  the  theme  content  was 
often  already  known  by  the  children  they  were  heartened  by  the  parents'  enthusiasm 
for  this  practice.  Kim  described  the  records  of  the  theme  based  programme  as 
'something  we  have  to  put  down*  to  meet  Education  Department  expectations. 

DEVELOPMglQTAND  LEARNING 

The  terms  'develop'  and  'learn'  were  used  interchangeably  by  teachers  but  the  contexts 
in  whk:h  these  terms  occun^  suggest  development  was  viewed  as  an  outcome  of 
learning  which  occured  through  the  interaction  of  children's  experience  and  their 
physiological'readiness'.  All  teachersdescribedchildren  as  leamingthrough  interaction 
with  the  environment  (specifically,  the  centre  activities).  These  beliefs  were  evident  in 
the  'free  play'  programmes  which  operated  in  each  centre  and  are  consistent  with  an 
interactionist  perspectiveof  development  Smith  and  Shepard  (1 988)  define  this  as  one 
point  on  a  continuum  of  beliefs  about  development,  with  'interactionism'  falling  in  the 
centre  and  characterised  by  the  view  that  development  is  amenable  to  environmental 
intervention  while  'nativism'  falls  to  one  end  and  implies  the  belief  that  development  is 
an  internal  organismk:  process.  While  all  of  tiiese  teachers  believed  that  the 
environment  did  influence  development,  views  differed  on  what  might  be  influential, 
which  aspects  of  devek)pment  were  amenable  to  influerrce  and  what  amount  of  impact 


different  influences  might  exert  Those  teachers  who  spoke  of  learning  through  play 
(e.g.  Kim.  Maddy)  also  expressed  the  view  that  children  should  be  left  to  get  on  with 
this  by  themselves  Some  teachers  (in  particular,  Amber)  attributed  more  weight  to 
physiological  factors  than  did  others,  her  view  that  "if  they're  not  ready  there's  nothing 
much  you  can  do"  suggesting  that  her  view  of  development  falls  towards  the  nativist 
end  of  the  continuum  (Smith  and  Shepard,  1 988).  In  general  most  of  theseteachers  did 
leave  children  to  'get  on  with  if,  inten/ening  only  to  teach  socially  appropriate 
behaviour.  Mary  and  Fran  differed  in  that  they  actively  initiated  conversation  with 
children  with  the  intention  of  promoting  intellectual  development  Amber  who  had  the 
highest  number  of  interactions,  alongside  a  declared  non-inten/entionist  philosophy, 
presented  an  enigma  This  was  partially  explainable  in  the  light  of  her  view  that  the 
development  of  children's  self  esteem  depended  on  approval  from  adults.  Amber's 
inability  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  her  declared  beliefs  and  actions  raises 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  her  theory. 

All  teachers  spoke  of  the  importance  of  peers  as  models  and  believed  children  learned 
by  observing  others.  For  this  reason  they  encouraged  children  to  play  with  others, 
although  they  were  resignedto  the  fact  that  some  children  (e.g.  Nell,  a  socially  isolateij 
child)  woukJ  not  be  accepted  by  their  peers.  Direct  instruction  was  also  viewed  as  a 
way  of  influencing  children's  learning,  with  teachers  holding  different  views  about  its 
appropriateness.  Nevertheless,  all  teachers  with  the  exceptton  of  Fran,  did  engage  in 
significant  amounts  of  direct  instruction  in  relation  to  centre  routir 

TEACHER  ROLE 

Apart  from  Mary  and  Fran,  all  teachers  espoused  a  nornnten/entionist  view  of  their 
teaching  role.  Whiletheformer  teachers  expressed  commitment  to  actively  seeking  out 
busy  children  and  affirming  or  inviting  extension  of  their  activity,  the  others  spoke  of 
engaging  with  children  only  if  there  was  a  'problem'  (for  example,  aggressive  play). 
Qualifying  this  latter  view  was  the  belief  that  one's  influence  would  be  in  any  case 
limiteo.  Teachers  spoke  positively  of  accepting  individual  differences.  These  were 
explained  by  reference  to  two  constructs  'readiness'  and  'home  effects'.  King  (1978) 
reported  tiie  same  constructs  as  being  used  by  British  infant  teachers  whose  'child 
centred  ideology'  matched  that  of  tiie  teactiers  in  the  present  study. 

Teachers'  role  perceptions  ware  generally  consistent  with  their  behaviours.  This  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  literature  which  reports  role  perceptions  to  be  influential  (e.g. 
Ferri,  BIrchell,  Qingell  &  Qipps,  1981).  Several  teacher^  attempted  to  define  tiie  term 
teacher*  in  a  way  that  reflected  tiieir  perception  of  ttiis  rote  as  non-directive  (e.g.  Mary 
as  an  'interactoT ,  Fran  as  a  ^nd^ .  The  interactions  of  these  teachers  were  consistent 
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with  their  descriptions,  Howeverallteachersdidengagein  directive  interactions  related 
to  non-negotiableaspectsof  centre  practice  (such  as  mat  time  attendance  and  tidying 
up).  Several  teachers  (e.g.  Wm.  Mary)  were  surprised  and  disconcerted  by  the  number 
of  their  interactions  which  had  a  directive  focus,  suggesting  a  gap  between  their 
intentions  and  actual  practice.  Teachers'  explanations  of  practice  stressed  children's 
choice  and  they  seemedgenuinety  puzzled  by  questionsaboutwhat  children  hgd  to  do, 
reiterating  that  children  chose  tiieir  activities.  Yet  the  children  perceived  their  teachers 
as  people  who  interruptedtheir  activity  witii  redirections,  for  eocample,  Betsy  commented 
They're  always  getting  in  our  way!"  after  a  teacher's  requestto  tidy  up  the  family  comer 
(Field  notes:  12/8/88). 

While  teachers  gave  such  directions  constantly,  none  felt  they  would  be  justified  in 
trying  to  change  children's  activity  choice  patterns.  In  spite  of  tiieir  statements  about 
the  importance  of  children's  'all  round  devetopmenf,  they  were  clearty  resistant  to 
attemptingsuch  changes.  In  line  with  the  norHnterventionistphilosophy,  the  distribution 
of  teacher  attention  or  stereotypical  activity  patterns  were  not  viewed  as  problematic. 
Teachers  tended  to  see  children's  interactions  with  staff  as  largely  determined  by  the 
children  (attfiough  staff  initiated  2:1)  and  generally  expressed  the  view  that  children 
must  be  trusted  to  mal^e  tiieir  own  choices.  While  most  teachers  said  they  would 
'suggest'  that  a  child  try  a  new  activity,  their  inten/ention  was  seen  as  stopping  there. 
While  Mary  actually  implemented  a  behaviour  modification  programme  to  change 
sex-stereotyped  play  patterns,  this  was  initiated  in  response  to  a  course  requirement 
and  conflicted  with  her  belief  that  children  should  select  activities  only  when  they  are 
'ready'. 

Behaviour  modification  programmesware  implementedin  both  centres.  In  thechildcare 
centre  Kim  gave  out  stars  and  stamps  for  tidying  up.  Because  of  the  nature  of  this 
behaviour  (conforming  to  social  rules)  she  felt  this  inten/ention  was  acceptable. 
However  all  teachers  expressed  the  view  that  definition  of  desired  ends  in  relation  to 
other  aspects  of  children's  learning  was  illegitimate  and  in  conflict  with  such  constructs 
as  'readiness'  and  freedom  to  choose'.  This  meant,  to  use  the  smorgast)ord  analogy, 
that  while  some  children  enjoyed  a  wide  and  balanced  'diet',  otiiers  tasted  just  a  little 
of  what  was  available.  Their  teachers,  by  and  large,  saw  this  as  inevitable,  explaining 
it  by  reference  to  tiie  child  or  his/her  liome  rather  than  to  centre  practice.  Teachers 
seefwied  to  see  themselves  as  relatively  poweriess  to  change  behaviour  learned  in  the 
home  or  to  influence  the  amount  of  'potential'  a  child  might  have  for  learning. 
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As  in  King's  (1978)  study,  the  teachers  in  this  study  subscribed  in  varying  degrees  to 
the  view  that  children's  'readiness'  was  a  prerequisite  for  learning  and  that  such 
readiness  would  be  identified  by  the  child's  demonstrated  interest  Yet  in  the  process 
of  observing  the  daily  activities  of  the  target  children  it  became  dear  that  a  'peer 
culture'  existed  in  which  children  exerted  pressure  on  others  to  conform  with  socially 
prescribed  norms.  Children  were  particularly  outspoken  in  relation  to  what  they 
considered  to  be  gender  appropriate  activity,  their  comments  serving  to  maintain 
stereotyped  behaviour  patterns.  Davies  (1 989)  reports  a  similar  finding  from  her  study 
of  preschool  discourse  and  refers  to  this  phenomenon  as  "boundary  maintenance* 
(Davies,  1989,  p41).  These  findings  ofifer  a  challenge  to  teacheiS'  beliefs  that  the 
children  in  an  eariy  childhood  centre  are  ^ee'  to  choose  the  activity  which  will  best 
further  their  learning.  It  is  also  a  questionable  assumption  that  a  teacher  wilt,  in  fact, 
notice  a  child's  demonstration  of  interest  Several  of  tiie  target  children,  notably  those 
described  as  'reserved'  and  'witindrawn'  by  staff,  engaged  in  almost  no  interaction  with 
teachers  at  ail,  except  in  the  context  of  a  largo  group  in  which  they  remained  relatively 
anonymous. 

When  teachers  do  interact  witii  children  their  beliefs  about  their  role  appear  to  be 
crucial.  In  this  study  only  tiiose  two  teachers  who  mentioned  children's  tiiinking  were 
observed  to  engage  in  extending  conversatioa  The  others  who  stressed  'social 
developmenf  were  actively  engagedin  socialising  children  to  conform  with  centre  rules. 
The  following  incident  provides  an  example  of  this. 

For  several  days  Liam  and  the  two  friends  he  played  with  had  been 
regularly  gathering  at  the  side  of  tiie  fish  tank  and  pointing  at  the 
'rainbow'  (created  by  the  refraction  of  sunlight tiirough  the  glass). 
They  questioned  each  other  as  to  how  it  had  gotten  there  but  no 
answers  were  forthcoming.  On  two  occastons  a  teacher 
approached  this  knot  of  puzzling  children  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  tidied  up.  Their  interest  in  tiie  rainbow  was  never 
communk:ated  to  tiie  staff  altiiough  it  was  quite  overt  to  an 
observer.  (Field  notes:  19/6/88) 

Most  of  these  teachers  focused  on  giving  instruction  about  social  rK>rTns.  Despite  a 
large  literature  whk:h  promotes  tiie  role  adults  can  play  in  children's  learning,  these 
teachers  seemed  to  believe  that  chikjren's  intetiectual  devetopment  would  take  care  of 
itself  through  play.  At  the  same  time,  however  tiiey  they  also  expressed  reservations 
about  the  quality  of  chiloren's  play,  describing  it  as  limited  and  repetitive.  This  view 
matched  the  observer's  perception  and,  indeed,  that  of  tiie  children  who  on  several 
occasions  were  recorded  to  comment  on  their  play  as  'tx)ring'  and  the  centre  day  as 
too  k>ng'  (FlekJ  notes:  25/5/88;  27/7/88).  Pertiaps,  these  teachers  simply  fett 
uncertain  about  how  to  involve  themselvos.  Certainly,  this  was  the  view  expressed  by 
O  .  Mary,  whose  attempts  to  'get  chiklren  ttiinking'  were  by  no  means  well  received  by 
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them.  Teachers  eventually  dismissedthe  less  responsivachildr^  Nell,  Paul,  Mark) 
as  'developing  in  their  own  way',  this  phrase  perhaps  disguising  their  sense  of 
helplessness. 

PLAY:  FOR^^ANDI^^^J^^VEI<NOVVL£DGE 

In  five  of  the  case  studies,  i.e.  those  teachers  who  had  been  formally  trained  in  early 
childhood  education,  an  apparent  discrepancy  existed  between  what  teachers  said 
about  play  and  their  actual  practice.  When  asked  to  'describe  play'  teachers  would 
explain  that  It  was  'everything  a  child  does'.  This  statement  was  often  supplemented 
by  the  further  statements,  'play  is  the  child's  work'  and  'children  learn  through  their 
play'.  This  is  the  traditional  view  enshrined  in  the  literature  on  children's  play  (e.  g., 
Parten,  1932)  and  provides  support  for  the  ptay-based  programmes  offered  in  bo&i 
centra  When  play  is  understood  to  be  everything  a  child  does,  devetopmentaily 
appropriate,  Cplay  is  the  child's  workO  arxj  the  context  for  learning  Cchildren  learn 
through  their  play)  then  whatever  a  child  does  at  the  centre  has  to  be  valuable.  Yet 
while  teachers  made  statements  of  this  kind,  they  also  qualified  them  by  assessing 
some  activities  as  more  worthwhile  than  others.  Further,  in  their  obsen/ed  practice  they 
frequently  interrupted  chikjren  at  child  initiated  activities  and  directed  them  to  others 
(e.g.  tidying  up). 

In  practice  tinese  teachers  used  the  term  'play'  quite  selectively,  in  relation  to  certain 
specific  activities  only.  Not  only  was  this  the  case  in  tiie  the  transcripts  of  teachers' 
interactions,  but  it  was  also  evident  in  the  way  they  spoke  indirectly  about  play  during 
the  interviews.  In  each  teacher's  intenriew  ttiere  were  contradictory  statements  made 
about  play.  A  different  account  of  play  was  grvetn  according  to  whether  the  questions 
were  of  an  abstract  nature  (e.g.  \vhat  is  play?*)  or  embedded  in  the  context  of  practice 
(e.g.  "what  is  Rose  doing  in  this  incident?*).  When  discussing  their  practice  teachers 
spoke  of  play  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  in  practice,  as  revealed  by  the  transcripts. 
In  the  context  of  practice  or  reflection  on  practice  'play'  meant  either  physical  or 
'pretend'  activity.  It  had  the  furtiier  connotations  of  being  child-directed  and  sociable. 
Not  surprisingly,  given  the  social  context,  all  of  the  children  shared  this  understanding, 
describir}g  these  same  specific  activities  as  'play'  and  all  other  activities  as  'not  play'. 
Given  tiiese  terms,  in  spite  of  teachers'  espoused  commitment  to  play,  rarely  if  ever 
were  they  observed  either  to  play  themselves  or  to  interact  with  playing  chikjren.  In  the 
'real  worid'  of  the  centres,  play  was  understood  to  be  something  children  did  by 
themselvc's  and  whk^  complemented  those  other  activities  which  received  teacher 
input  It  could  be  argued  from  tiiese  data  ttiat  the  teachers,  in  spite  of  soma  statements 
to  the  contrary,  saw  play  as  having  limited  value. 


How  might  the  contradictory  accounts  of  play  be  explained?  It  is  argued  here  that 
these  teachers  drew  on  two  different  kinds  of  knowledge  in  their  accounts  of  play: 
lormal*  and  'intuitive'  (i^pert,  1984).  In  making  the  distinction  Lampert  says  of 
intuitive  knowledge  that 

each  individual  builds  a  store  of  this  commonsense  sort  of 
infomiation  from  personal  ©cnerimentation  on  the  physical 
environment  Such  knowledge  is  not  usually  made  explictt  but  is 
often  useful  and  powerful.  It  contrasts,  therefore,  with  the  formal 
knowledge  one  is  taught  in  school:  a  commonly  accepted  set  of 
well-articulated  descriptions  of  experience  which  may  have  llttie 
connection  witii  the  knowledge  individuals  apply  in  their  everyday 
lives  (Lampert,  1984,  p2). 

Lamperfs  distinction  is  similar  to  that  made  by  Jones  (1981)  who  draws  on  tiie 
Piagetiantenninology,  'logical'  and  'iiociai'  (Kamii  &  De  Vries.  1977)  in  a  discussion  of 
teacher  education  models.  She  offers  tiie  following  definition  of  tiiese  Plagetian 
constructs: 

togical  knowledge  is  constnjcted  by  tiie  leamer  who  generalises  from 
repeated  experiences  (whereas)  social  knowledge  is  the  conventions  of 
one's  culture,  the  names  of  things  arxJ  rules  for  behavkxjr.  Because 
these  things  are  art^itrary  they  can  onty  be  taught  directly,  by  telling  or 
showing  (Jonas,  1981,  pi  27). 

She  suggests  that  much  of  the  formal  theory  taught  to  beginning  teachers  only  ever 
becomes  'social  knowledge',  that  is  it  is  learned  by  rote  but  never  integrated  with  one's 
worid  view  to  become  'logical'  know^ge.  In  a  sense,  it  is  knowledge  only  of  someone 
else's  belief  rather  than  a  belief  one  'owns'  (tiiat  is,  justifies  from  one's  own  personal 
experience).  This  is  not  to  say  tinaiteacherswho  express  lornial'  knowledge  disbelieve 
what  they  say.  Ratiier  such  assertions  relate  to  social  converrtions  rather  than  personal 
experience,  and  therefore  have  a  different  status. 

Attention  to  the  language  process  of  the  inten/iews  offers  support  for  this  interpretation. 
Statements  whfch  linked  play  to  personal  experience  were  offered  confidently  and 
quickly,  while  statements  of  formal  knowledge  were  expressed  much  more  tentatively, 
often  in  text  book'  phrases  anii  without  further  elaboration.  Further  support  comes 
from  the  obsen/ation  tiiat  teachers  who  expressed  the  fomnal  account  of  'play  as  the 
child's  work'  were  unlikely  to  draw  on  tinis  to  explain  or  justify  practice.  Roxanne.  for 
example  could  not  explain  why  there  was  a  play  programme  operating  in  the  centre. 
None  of  the  chikicare  teachers  attempted  to  influence  parents'  negative  perceptions  of 
the  programme  as  'just  play';  ratiw  they  prorrwted  themes  as  a  way  of  impressing 
parents.  'Play  as  tiie  chiW's  work'  and  'play  as  learning'  was  part  of  tiie  fonnal 
knowledge  whteh  had  shaped  tiie  mies  requiring  centres  to  provide  play  prograr\imes, 


but  it  was  not  integrated  with  teachers'  intuitive  understandings  of  play,  understandings 
which  were  shared  by  the  children  in  the  centre. 

While  the  programnie  structure  emerged  from  the  formal  view  of  play  as  'everything 
children  do',  teachers'  actual  interaction  patterns  were  consistent  with  their  irrtuitive 
views  of  play  as  an  activity  which  children  engaged  in  collectivety  and  which  centred 
around  either  vigorous  movement  or  pretence.  Notably,  all  teachers  believed  that 
teachers  should  stay  out  of  children's  play  and  were  observed  to  do  just  that,  other  than 
to  re-direct  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Fran,  where  a  child  was  perceived  to  need  support  in 
a  play  context  Teachers  were  much  more  likely  to  engage  with  children  who  were 
"worldng'  (e.g.  tidying  up)  or 'making' with  the  intentksn  of  evaluating  and  extending  their 
activity. 

Do  early  childhood  teachers  really  value  children's  play  as  a  medium  for  learning  or  is 
the  description  of  'play  as  learning'  simply  formal  rhetoric?  Several  teachers  explicitly 
expressed  reservations  about  the  value  of  play.  Teachers  actions  would  certainly  seem 
to  convey  to  chiklren  that  it  is  activities  other  than  play  that  have  importance  to  adults. 
While  there  is  some  distance  between  this  interpretation  and  the  analysis  of  Apple  and 
King  (1977)  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  such  behavtour  as  early  socialisation  for  the 
experience  of  formal  schooling,  in  whk:h  work  and  play  are  separated  (Renwick,  1 984). 
The  comments  made  by  these  teachers  about  not  'intervening'  or  Interrupting' 
children's  play  suggests  they  would  offer  a  different  explanation  for  their  rJosencefrom 
children's  play  contexts.  Their  statements  that  children  need  to  'play  out'  their 
experiences  without  adult  intervention  and  that  children  learn  more  from  peer  models 
than  from  adults  are  consistent  with  psychodynamic  and  social  learning  theories. 
However  Smith  and  Shepard's  (1988)  study  alerts  us  to  the  ways  in  which  structural 
features  influence  belief  and  provides  a  warning  against  accepting  one-directional 
accounts  unquestioningly.  it  may  t>e  that  when  teacher  attention  is  a  scarce  resource 
(e.g.  when  the  teacher-chiid  ratio  is  unfavourable)  certain  'beliefs'  have  a  particular 
attraction,  allowing  teachers  to  recon  cile  what  is  possible  with  what  is  desirable.  Each 
of  these  alternatives  warrants  further  investigatton  if  teacher  behaviour  in  relation  to 
children's  play  is  to  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

Teachefs"Operationai  Theories':  A  summary 

The  reported  study  was  concerned  with  assessing  the  adequacy  of  the  operational  theories  held 
by  the  six  teachers  who  participated.  By  relating  the  accounts  these  teachers  give  of  their  beliefs 
to  what  they  do  in  practice,  several  observations  made: 


All  teachefs  in  the  study  were  abie  to  offer  some  account  of  their  beliefs,  atthough  their 
abilitiosto  do  so  differed  mari.adJy.  In  the  main,  what  teachers  said  was  consistent  with 
what  they  did.  In  particular,  what  teachers  said  they  valued  (e.g.,  teaching  respect)  was 
usually  found  to  be  the  focus  of  much  of  tJieir  interaction. 

In  each  teacher's  account  some  statements  of  belief  were  explicitly  linked  to  the 
teachers'  life  experiences  beyond  the  centre  context  These  beliefs  seemed  highly 
influential  in  ttie  practice  of  teachers,  suggesting  that  they  were  both  genuine  and 
powerful.  For  example,  Fran  believed  that  you  had  to  'know  you  were  OK*  to  cope  with 
adult  lite  and  her  practice  was  focused  on  affirming  children's  activity,  while  Roxanne 
believed  you  had  to  'learn  the  rules*  if  you  were  to  cope  with  school  and  set  out  to 
teach  these  at  every  opportunity.  It  is  claimed  here  that  such  beliefs,  emerging  from 
teachers' reflections  on  personal  experiences,  form  part  of  teachers' intuitive  knowledge 
and  as  such  have  a  different  status  from  their  statements  of  formal  knowledge. 

Some  accounts  had  less  to  to  do  with  teachers'  educational  beliefs  and  more  to  do  with 
ttieir  perceptions  of  contextual  features  such  as  the  status  of  childcare  work,  the 
availability  of  trained  staff,  and  the  expectations  of  people  in  authority.  In  this  study, 
these  perceptior^  are  viewed  as  another  kind  of  belief  which  informs  practice  (while  in 
other  reported  studies  they  are  described  as  'constraints').  It  is  possible  that  beliefs  of 
this  nature  may  be  masked  by  apparent  educational  't>eliefs*.  For  example,  while  initially 
teachersdescribed  mat  time  as  'promoting  children's  learning',  when  questionedfurther 
they  indicated  their  skepticism  about  this  claim  but  justified  the  practice  by 
commenting  thai  it  generated  parant  approval. 

Sometimes  teachers'  statements  of  belief  were  not  consistent  witii  their  observed 
practice.  Several  possible  explanations  seem  likely: 

a)  The  statement  is  not  one  of  genuine  belief  but  rather  reflects  the  teacher's 
view  of  what  the  questioner  wants  to  hear.  (It  is  noted  here  tiiat  assessing 
the  'genuineness'of  someone's  belief  is  problematic.)  In  the  context  of  this 
study,  statements  of  belief  which  were  not  manifest  in  a  person's  practice 
were  not  seen  to  be  part  of  a  person's  theory. 

^)  The  statement  of  belief  \i  an  assertion  of  a  'proposition'  which  the  teacher 
entertains.  It  is  a  statement  of  someone  else's  t>elief,  perhaps  existing  as 
formal  tiieory,  which  \hB  teacher  accepts  at  the  propositional  level. 
Statements  of  this  kind  often  emerge  as  stogans,  e.g.  'play  is  the  child's 
work*.  The  teacher  does  not  disbelieve  these  statemfnts,arKJ  to  that  extern 


at  least  we  might  say  she  believes  them.  Actually  they  exist  as  untested 
'propositions'.  Often  such  statementsrelate  to  aspects  of  practice  over  which 
teachers  see  themselves  having  little  control,  e.g.  the  structure  of  the 
programme,  tt  has  been  argued  that  these  often  reflect  a  person's  formal 
rather  than  intuitive  knowledge.  To  the  extent  that  they  inform  practice,  they 
constitute  part  of  a  teacher's  theoiy. 

c)  The  statement  of  belief  is  genuine  but  this  belief  is  overridden  or  modified  by 
another  stronger  belief.  Thus  Fran,  in  spite  of  believing  that  adutts  should  not 
become  involved  in  children's  play,  did  become  involved  with  Nell  in  order  to 
provide  the  affirmation  that  she  felt  Nell  needed.  When  teachers  recognised 
their  conflicting  beliafs  they  reported  experiencing  'dilemmas*  in  relation  to 
their  practice  (e.g.  Mary  acknowledgedher  confltot  between  wanting  to  leach* 
as  well  as  wanting  to  Met  children  develop^.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Maiy, 
the  teacher  who  gave  the  fullest  account  of  her  operational  theory  was  still 
wrestling  with  its  contradtotory  aspects*  Her  attempts  to  reconcile  these 
involved  her  in  testing  various  ideas  out  in  practtee  and  reflecting  on  the 
outcomes.  There  was  a  sense  in  which  this  process  would  never  be  finished, 
but  was  part  of  her  ongoing  praxis. 

Often,  however,  teachers  were  unaware  of  contradictions  between  their  statements  or 
between  what  they  said  and  dkl  For  example,  Roxanne  was  observed  to  act  both  as 
authority  figure  and  conspirator,  while  Amber  claimed  that  she  aimed  to  promote 
children's  indeper>dence,yet  was  observedto  maintain  their  dependency  by  continually 
initiating  interacttons  focused  on  assisting  children  (wfio  were  capable  of 
independence).  It  seems  likely  that  in  these  cases  the  teachers'  declared  beliefs  were 
not  genuine,  or  that  these  had  only  the  status  of  'propositions'  whteh  were  entertained. 
Or,  in  the  case  of  Amber  it  may  have  been  that  her  beliefs  were  genuine  but  her  theory 
dkjn't  'work';  that  is,  while  she  genuinely  believed  that  her  interactions  promoted 
independence,  the  empirical  evidence  proved  this  to  be  a  false  belief. 

Some  teachers  were  unable  to  explain  why  they  acted  as  they  did.  This  may  have 
reflected  the  limits  of  tiie  metixxjs  used  to  elk:it  their  views.  However  in  some  cases 
it  seemed  also  to  mean  that  their  practice  was  relatively  untheorisad.  Many  teachers  in 
this  study  indteated  that  the  intenrtew  process  prompted  reflection  for  the  first  time. 
Some  teachers,  however  (e.g.  Amber,  Roxanne)  saw  no  need  for  reflection  and  were 
happy  to  alk>w  practk:e  to  remain  unexplained.  This  appeared  linked  to  tf>6ir  view  of 
practice  as  largely  outside  their  control,  but  rather  part  of  a  structure  detemnined  by 
someone  else  (e.g-,  The  Department  of  Educatton';  The  schools'). 
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CONCLJUSION 

It  was  claimed  at  tha  beginning  of  this  paper  that  teachers  will  only  be  optimally  effective  in 
achieving  their  educational  goals  when  they  are  able  to  offer  full  and  coherent  accounts  of  their 
work  and  the  theory  which  underpins  it 

In  light  of  this  daim,  the  following  suggestions  are  made  regarding  teacher  education. 

1 .  Practical  problems  should  provide  the  starting  place  for  dialogue  between  teacher  educators 
and  teachers.  This  may  be  effected  through  the  juxtapositioning  of  teaching  practice  with 
classroom  discussion,  allowing  teachersto  identify  real  dilemmas,  explore  these  coliectivety, 
and  return  tc  test  theory,  sseking  resolution  in  practice. 

Z  The  nature  of  the  practical  problems  identified  by  teachers  is  likely  to  change  as  they  gain 
more  experience.  This  suggeststhat  planned  opportunitiesfor  teacher  education  should  be 
career  long. 

3.  Teacher  educators  should  engagewith  teachers'  existing  beliefs.  This  would  requireshared 
reflection  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  in  whteh  teachers  are  assisted  to  make  these  beliefs 
explicit,  idemify  contradictions  and  ultimately  submit  belief  to  practical  tests, 

4.  Formal  or  academic  theories  should  be  presented  to  teachers  as  resources  available  to 
assist  them  in  the  resolution  of  practical  problems.  The  focus  should  be  on  developing 
'operational  theories'  which  inform  their  practices.  In  this  way  theory  becomes  demystified 
and  all  knowledge  becomes  problematic,  the  subject  of  critical  self-reflection. 

5.  Beginning  teachers'  understandings  of  formal  theory  should  not  be  assumed  on  the  basis 
of  their  responses,  removed  from  the  practical  context  Formal  knowledge  may  come  to 
have  the  status  only  of  discourse,  rather  than  actually  informing  practice.  Assessment  will 
need  to  involve  observation  of  practice  as  well  as  beginning  teachers'  accounts  of  their 
practice. 

5.  Time  should  be  set  askle  in  teacher  education  programmesto  allow  for  teachers'  critical  self- 
reflection,  obsen^on,  processing  and  testing  of  theory. 

7.  The  possibility  that  a  hkJden  curriculum  operates  within  teacher  educatk>n  programmes 
should  be  investigated,  to  ensure  that  teachers  come  to  view  teacher  as  a  form  of  praxis 
rather  tiian  merely  loilowing  mies'.  Such  investigation  would  require  teacher  educators  to 
transform  their  own  practice  into  praxis. 

At  this  time,  when  the  discourse  of  accountability  prevails,  it  is  necessary  for  teachersto  be  not 
Q        only  effective  educators  but  also  articulate  advocates  for  tiieir  work  with  young  chikjren  and  their 
ERIC  families. 
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Teacher  educators  best  support  this  process  by  t^ecoming  partners  with  teachers  in  dialogue 
which  serves  to  inform  and  transform  practice. 
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PREPARING  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  TEACHERS  FOR  A  CAREER  PATH. 

Julie  Campbel!. 
Institute  of  Earty  Childhood.  Macquarie  University,  NSW 


Introduction 

People  who  work  with  young  children  are  drawn  together  as  we  are  at  this  convention  because  they  have  so 
much  in  common.  The  children  themselves  create  that  commomnaiity.  simply  by  being  what  they  are,  young 
children.  However  aside  from  that  shared  interest,  adult  roles,  experiences,  qualifications  and  expectatwns  of 
a  career  path  are  enonnously  diverse  and  extremely  vulnerable  to  ideological  shifts  in  perspective  and 
changes  in  political  and  economic  circumstance. 

The  school  the  schoolteacher  and  the  process  of  schooling  are  all  sufficiently  established  to  maintain  some 
degree  of  stability  and  immunity  from  legislative  whims.  The  complex  area  of  early  childhood  education, 
including  all  forms  of  regulated  out-of-home  group  care,  does  not  present  such  relatively  simple  Kleas  or 
agreed  purposes.  The  question  of  career  paths  for  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  education  has  a  clearty 
defined  reference  framework  of  promotion,  seniority,  and  salary  scales  which,  however  imperfect  at  least  are 
in  place  Such  in  not  always  the  case  for  the  earty  childhood  teacher.  Industrial  awards  in  New  South  Wales 
now  nave  salary  scales  which  take  into  account  years  of  training  and  years  of  experience,  however  problems 
still  exist  in  terms  of  how  to  value  and  acknowledge  a  significant  increase  in  professional  expertise  which 
might  be  l  ait  with  elsewhere  by  promotion  or  diversification.  Perhaps  we  just  have  to  say  that  this  is  the 
nature  of  the  field.  Typically  a  young  teacher  may  have  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  early  in  her  career.  Then, 
having  reached  an  end  point,  might  choose  to  move  into  advisory  or  co-ordinating  roles.  In  recent  years 
however  many  of  these  roles  have  been  abolished  in  funding  cuts  in  NSW.  Not  only  has  this  reduced  career 
opportunities,  but  in  reducing  support  to  teachers  and  directors  has  rrade  it  more  likely  that  they  will  choose 
to  leave  the  field  altogether  as  their  job  satisfaction  dwindles. 

Any  discussion  of  career  paths  for  early  chiWhood  teachers  therefore  has  to  acknowledge  the  complexity  of 
issues  involved,  without  getting  too  distracted  by  the  apparently  insoluble  problems  along  the  way.  Graduates 
from  a  three  or  four  year  University  based  professional  training  program,  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  a 
career  which  offers  increase  of  responsibility,  salary,  status  and  valuing  of  further  professional  developmert. 
With  further  post-graduate  education  available,  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  assume  leadership  roles  and 
address  some  of  the  entrenched  problems  of  the  wort<place.  Currently,  there  is  a  very  high  staff  turnover  rate 
in  the  field  Of  a  cohort  of  graduates  one  would  be  lucky  to  find  ten  per  cent  still  working  in  the  position  for 
which  they  had  trained  after  ten  years.  This  is  also  the  point  where  the  salary  scales  allow  for  no  further 
annual  increment.There  is  a  disturiaing  loss  of  expertise,  continuity,  and  leadership. 

No  pre-service  training  program  serves  as  an  inoculation  against  all  the  circumstances  of  f  rutratton  and  despair 
which  lead  to  teachers  walking  away  from  the  career  they  had  begun  with  such  enthusiasm.  Training  programs 
which  exist  separately  from  employing  bodies  have  no  direct  control  over  working  conditions  or  terms  o 
employment.  There  are  inportant  advantages  in  having  that  autonomy,  but  additional  responsibilities,  "he  first 
is  to  do  with  the  design  of  pre-service  and  in-serviC3  programs  to  cater  for  both  extended  and  diversified 
career  paths  The  second  responsibility  is  to  listen  to  the  voices  from  the  field.  The  following "  voices"  come 
from  the  work  of  a  fourth  year  B.Ed  student,  Anne  Cipants.  as  part  of  an  assignment  investigating  staff 
turrwver  in  child  care  centres. 


Voice  no  1.  Pat. 

Pat  left  her  job  as  teacher/director  at  a  40  place  community-based  child  care  centre  after  six  months, 
having  had  previous  experience  as  teacher  and  director  for  six  years.  She  had  a  three  year  Diploma  of 
Teaching  (Earty  ChiWhood). 

Pat  left  to  move  on  her  career  path  to  become  a  child  care  services  coordinator  for  the  local  council.  She 
admitted  that  she  would  probably  have  left  soon  anyway.  She  commented,  "I  felt  burnt  out,  used  up.  put  upon. 
I'd  given  my  all."  She  was  experiencing  conflict  with  the  committee.  After  an  initial  period  cf  smootii  running, 
some  new  committee  members  were  wanting  to  tell  her  what  to  do  in  areas  of  the  program  which  were  her 
responsibility.  Pat  also  experienced  some  difficulties  with  staff,  whose  home  lives  and  worthing  conditions 
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affected  morale,  but "  the  more  staff  were  given,  the  more  they  expected."  Pat  l^elieved  in  team  work,  but  felt 
that  whereas  her  perception  of  this  was  using  each  person's  skills  for  the  best,  the  staff  believed  that  everyone 
should  do  the  same  things.Greater  support  from  her  employer  might  have  encouraged  Pat  to  stay.  She  would 
also  have  welcomed  in-service  trainir)g  in  management  skills. 


Voice  no.2«  Joanna. 

Joanna  had  worked  for  tiiree  years  in  England  with  NNEB  qualifications,  then  studied  part-time  for  her  Diploma 
of  Teaching  (Early  Childhood).  After  seventeen  years  she  left  the  40  place  chiW  care  centre  that  she  had 
helped  to  set  up,  for  a  smallsr  pre-school.  Initially  Joanna  gave  her  reasons  for  leaving  the  centre  as  family 
commitments,  but  subsequently  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  distressing  disagreement  with  committee 
merrtf>ers  over  what  she  conskJered  to  be  unethfcal  and 

wrongful  financial  management.  She  had  no  peer  or  professional  support  network  and  felt  very  alone.  Joanna 
had  found  that  her  teaching  studies  gave  her  enthusiasm  for  change  in  the  centre  and  she  found  it  f mstrating 
to  have  to  work  with  staff  to  bring  this  about  when  they  dkl  not  have  "  the  same  insight  through  the  same 
training.* 


Voice  no.3.  Rita. 

Rita  had  a  Diploma  of  Teaching  (Eaiy  Childhood).  She  had  worked  for  six  years  as  a  pre-schoo! 
teacher/director  and  was  teacher/director  for  three  years  of  a  50  place  child  care  centre.  She  left  this  centre 
for  a  smaller  pre-school.  Rita  described  her  decisfon  to  leave  the  centre  as  necessary  to  save  her  sanity.  Her 
reasons  were  ovenwhelming  f  rustratton  in  bringing  about  changes  in  the  centre,  exacertated  by  the  absence 
of  "professional  colleagues"  and  support.  Rita  was  studying  part-time  for  her  B.Ed,  and  was  aware  of  changes 
that  were  needed.  Staff  were  from  different  backgrounds  and  had  different  viewpoints.  Rita  saw  the  need  for 
staff  development,  but  this  was  not  recognised  or  accepted  by  the  staff.  There  were  limited  opportunities  for 
appropriate  and  accessible  in-service  courses  although  some  funds  were  budgeted  for  this  purpose.  In  her 
new  job,  Rita  found  common  goals  and  professionalism  among  the  staff,  and  her  emptoyer  provkled  support 
services  and  in-servk:e  opportunities. 

There  are  many  familiar  elements  here  in  these  stories,  but  in  terms  of  career  paths,  desperate  escapes  from 
blind  alleys,  rather  than  progression.  There  are  some  clear  signals  about  job  satisfaction,  in  particular  its  link 
with  professional  recognition.  Well-qualified  workers  lend  status  to  the  whole  fiekJ,  under-valuing,  perhaps 
through  ignorance  or  suspicton,  leads  to  the  lowering  of  confkJence  eventually 

of  everyone  involved.  Where  there  are  so  many  pressures  on  early  chiWhood  services,  it  is  vital  to  maintain 
that  confidence. 

The  role  of  training  institutes,  in  conskJering  litis  situatfon,  is  an  indirect  one.  What  we  can  provide  through  pre- 
service  and  in-service  programs  is  still  very  dependent  on  the  energy  of  indivWual  teachers  to  bring  about 
change  in  the  workplace.  There  are  two  concerns  that  we  are  addressing  in  the  current  review  of  our  programs 
that  are  particularly  relevant  here,  namely,  access  to  teacher  educatton  programs  and  the  role  of  post- 
graduate programs  in  provkling  leadership  in  the  field. 


Pre-servlce  teacher  education. 

The  Institute  is  now  part  of  a  university  and  university  mies  of  entry  apply.  However,  recognition  and  credit 
for  other  courses  is  available,  so  that  access  is  certainly  available  to  students  other  than  the  school-leaver  with 
the  right  score  card.  The  specialised  focus  of  the  Institute,  however,  requires  that  teachers  with  primary  or 
secondary  qualiffcations  still  need  to  undertake  approximately  two  years  further  full-time  study  in  order  to 
graduate  with  a  three-year  eariy  chikJhood  degree.  A  fourth  year  of  study  leads  to  a  B.Ed  and  an  Honours 
track  will  be  available  in  1993. 

All  our  programs  are  cun-entty  being  reviewed  in  close  consultation  with  the  fiekl.  The  need  for  increased  pre- 
service  preparation  in  management  and  interpersonal  skills  is  very  much  in  focus  as  is  the  need  for  substantial 
study  of  child  devetopment,  this  being  the  basis  for  agreed  goals.  Understanding  family  and  community 
luncttoning  helps  to  place  eariy  chiWhood  sen/ices  in  context.  There  is  always  a  problem  about  how  much  can 
go  into  a  pre-service  program  and  how  much  is  more  relevant  after  a  little  experience. 
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iivsarvico  education. 

Rapid  expansion  of  continuing  education,  distance  education  which  allows  for  all  our  undergaduate  courses 
to  be  taken  externally,  and  the  offering  of  selected  post-graduate  courses  in  intensive  blocks  are  all  ways  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  field.  Some  will  be  tooking  for  professional  support  and  development, 
some  need  to  up-grade  their  qualificattons,  and  some  have  a  special  interest  they  want  to  pursue.  This  is  an 
area  that  we  can  predict  will  expand. 


Post-gradr<ate  programs. 

In  addition  to  our  existing  M.A.  Honours  prgram,  we  will  have  a  wide  range  of  Masters'  level  coursework 
available  in  1993.  There  will  be  the  opportunity  to  put  together  units  on  language  and  literacy,  creative  and 
performing  arts,  early  childhood  education,  and  eariy  intervention.  While  admission  the  the  Masters'  program 
requires  a  four  year  first  degree,  some  sub-sets  of  these  units  will  be  available  as  Graduate  Diptoma  courses 
for  those  people  with  three  year  qualifications. 

Given  the  history  of  Early  ChiWhood  Tuacher  Education  in  NSW,  it  seems  unlikely  that  we  will  move  away  from 
pre-service  undergraduate  degrees  as  the  dominant  model.  However,  we  do  look  fonward  to  an  increasing 
number  of  students  at  the  post-graduate  level,  contributing  in  this  way  not  only  to  the  professtonal  strength 
of  the  fieW,  but  also  to  research  and  innovation  within  the  University. 


Career  paths  in  Early  Intervention. 

For  some  years  now  we  have  offered  a  post-graduate  diptoma  course  in  early  childhood  special  educatfon  and 
early  interventfon.  While  that  has  been  open  to  graduates  from  other  professional  training  programs,  we  have 
judged  it  to  be  particularly  successful  with  those  people  who  have  an  early  chiWhood  background.  Graduates 
are  now  working  for  the  Education  Department  in  Early  Childhood  Support  Units,  for  the  Hoalth  Department 
in  Early  Intervention  Servtoes,  and  for  servtoes  run  by  agencies  and  community  funding  bodies  as  centre- 
based  and  famiiy-focussed  programs. 

In  a  recent  survey  undertaken  by  the  Early  Intervention  Associatton  in  NSW  on  carreer  paths  and  professional 
devetopment,  respondents  commented  on  the  limited  opportunities,  lack  of  funding  security,  the  choice  of 
promotfon  involving  more  administration  and  less  direct  servfce,  but  considerable  optimism  about  the  prospects 
in  a  relatively  new  fieW.  71%  of  the  respondents  received  paW  leave  to  attend  in-service  courses  and 
conferences,  whfch  seems  to  suggest  substantial  endorsement  of  professional  devetopment  and  status. 


Summary. 

It  is  possible  to  plan  a  career  path  as  an  early  childhood  educator,  although  none  of  the  tracks  seem 
parttoularly  clear.  One  of  the  underlying  difftoulties  seems  to  be  community  ambivalence  about  what  kind  of 
people  are  needed  to  care  for  and  educate  young  children.  While  this  uncertainty  remains  we  can  predict  that 
well-qualified  teachers  will  choose  to  work  in  situations  where  their  qualifications  are  valued  and  Iheir 
professtonal  status  recognised.  One  way  of  supporting  this  is  through  in-servfce  and  continuing  educatfon. 
Training  programs  need  to  adapt  to  the  needs  in  the  field,  but  also  support  the  devetopment  of  leadership  roles 
by  provtoing  post-graduate  programs.  The  extension  of  professional  roles  in  other  areas,  parttoularly  that  of 
Early  Inten/entto,  also  offers  possibilities  for  the  devetopment  of  a  career  path. 
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Centre  for  Early  Childhood  Education 
School  of  Education 
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During  the  temi  of  the  Labour  Government  1984-90  there  were  rnajor  changes  in  early 
childhood  training  in  Teachers  Colleges.  The  Government  had  an  agenda  to  improve  the 
quality  and  funding  of  early  childhood  services  and  an  even  grander  plan  to  restructure  all 
educational  administration.  Restructuring  eariy  childhood  training  became  an  integral  part  of 
this  process.  This  paper  is  a  case  study  of  this  process  at  Hamilton  Teacher's  College  where 
the  integration  of  training  for  work  in  kindergartens  and  chiWcare  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
development  of  an  integrated  approach  to  the  early  childhood  curriculum  and  the  training  of 
students  for  early  childhood  programmes.  This  paper  details  the  historical  and  political 
context  of  this  policy;  reflects  on  the  theoretical  frameworks  which  emerged  to  help  stmcture 
the  programme;  and  comments  on  the  translation  of  these  framewori<s  into  practice  as  the 
first  intake  approach  graduation.  Hamilton  Teachers  College  has  now  merged  with  the 
University  of  Waikato  to  form  a  School  of  Education  with  the  old  University  Department  of 
Education.  This  has  meant  a  further  appraisal  of  the  early  childhood  ^;rogramme  vyhich  from 
1992  will  be  part  of  a  new  B.  Ed  stmcture  in  which  neariy  all  courses  including  teaching 
practice  will  be  for  degree  credit.  This  total  integration  of  early  childhood  training  into  a 
university  degree  framework  has  posed  new  challenges  to  the  Centre  whose  staff  have 
been  determined  to  retain  the  integrated  character  of  the  eariy  childhood  training 
programme  as  well  undertake  opportunities  for  research,  and  for  offering  studies  in  eariy 
childhood  to  more  people. 
There  are  three  sections  in  this  paper 
Historical  and  political  context 
Developing  a  framewori< 
Translating  the  framework  into  practice 
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HISTORICAL  AND  POLITICAL  CONTEXT 

Eariy  childhood  training  in  New  Zealand  has,  like  early  childhood  services,  developed  in  a 
•topsy  tun/y'  fashion  {Keay  1980).  The  recurring  pattern  has  been  one  of  a  perceived 
community  need  for  a  service,  'Do  it  Yourself  establishment  (O'RourKe  1981).  the  realization 
of  a  need  for  training,  and  the  eventual  lobbying  for  funding  from  Government.  The  pattem 
has  been  similar  for  each  service  although  the  time  sequence  has  varied  from  the  slow 
beginnings  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  rapid  emergence  of  nga  Kohanga  Reo  (May  Cook 
1985).  Each  early  childhood  service  and  its  training  scheme  has  operated  in  a  voluntary  - 
Government  partnership  although,  again,  the  degree  of  support  and  involvement  by 
Govemment  has  varied  considerably.  Until  the  Before  Five  (NZ  Government  1988)  policies, 
the  priority  of  respective  Governments'  was  to  support  organisations  which  provided  half  day 
educational  experiences  for  children  rather  than  full  day  care.  The  pattem  too,  had  been  one 
of  new  community  needs  leading  to  the  establishment  of  new  services  and  new  training 
schemes,  rather  than  attempts  to  adapt  existing  services.  This  had  led  to  a  certain 
narrowness  and  rigidity  in  the  different  services  with  limited  possibilities  tor  worthing  across 
the  boundaries. 

In  1984  the  new  Labour  Govemment  came  to  power  with  a  political  commitment  to 
improve  the  quality  and  funding  of  early  childhood  services  and  saw  improved  support  of 
early  childhood  training  as  an  integral  part  of  this.  Early  childhood  educationalists  were 
fortunate  to  have  as  Minister  of  Education,  Russell  Marshall  who,  prior  to  taking  office,  had 
informed  himself  well  about  the  diversity  and  difficulties  facing  early  childhood;  who  did  not 
need  an  'education'  on  the  value  of  early  childhood  education;  and  did  not  have  a  mindset 
that  eariy  childhood  education  was  only  to  do  with  sessional  services.  As  part  of  the  Labour 
Party  policy  on  women,  there  was  a  commitment  to  bring  childcare  'out  of  the  coW  where  it 
had  been  lingering  in  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  into  the  Department  of 
Education.  This  happened  in  1986. 

A  rationalisation  of  training  began  next,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  to  involve 
training  that  led  to  employment  in  kindergartens  and  childcare,  the  latter  being  an 
amorphous  group  of  services  defined  in  regulation  as  everything  that  was  not  a  free 
kindergarten  or  a  playcentre.  Training  for  kindergartens  had  bee.,  totally  funded  by 
Governments  in  Teachers  Colleges  since  1972.  While  there  were  some  quality  people  and 
quality  courses,  the  Colleges  were  driven  and  structured  around  the  needs  of  training  for 
primary  schools.  Their  training  focus  was  exclusively  on  the  kindergarten  with  a  philosophy  of 
sessional  eariy  childhood  for  the  narrow  age  range  of  3-4  year  olds.  The  political  quest  for 
kindergarteners  in  the  1980's.  however,  was  not  for  any  real  change  in  their  current 
programmes  nor  for  any  integration  with  childcare,  but  was  for  three  year  training.  They 
recognised  the  insufficiencies  of  two  year  training  and  were  seeking  parity  with  the  primary 
school  training. 
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By  contrast,  training  for  working  in  childcare  was  receiving  only  minimal  support  from 
Government  (May  Cook  1985).  Through  the  energies  of  Sonja  Davies  a  one  year  childcare 
course  had  been  established  at  the  Wellington  Polytechnic  in  1975  and  the  New  Zealand 
ChikJcare  Association  established  field  based  training  for  childcare  workers  in  employment, 
which  until  1983  was  funded  from  grants  from  the  Lottery  Board.  As  a  first  step  to  do 
something  about  chikJcare  training  the  1984  Labour  Govemment  directed  all  the  Teachers 
College  except  from  Hamilton  to  mn  one  year  courses  for  chiWcare  workers.  This  exception 
was  probably  fortunate  for  Hamilton  because  later  when  the  new  three  year  integrated 
training  began  it  was  easier  to  begin  afresh.  One  year  childcare  courses  were,  however, 
unsatisfactory  particularly  with  the  broader  age  range  and  curriculum  required  in  full  day 
programmes  compared  to  sessional  kindergarten  programmes.  The  difference  in  length  also 
reinforced  the  unrealistic  and  outdated  distinctions  and  prejudices  between  care  and 
education  in  early  childhood. 

During  the  first  Labour  Govemment  term  1984-7  the  politics  to  improve  childcare  and 
kindergarten  training  proceeded  sepc.."ately.  A  first  nnove  was  to  establish  the  Worthing  Party 
on  Three  Year  Kindergarten  Training  whose  Report  was  complete  by  April  1986.'^  In  the 
meantime  a  Wori<ing  Party  on  Childcare  Training  was  established  whose  Report  published  in 
December  1986  went  much  further,  and  made  recommendations  intended  to  break  down 
the  separate  tracks  of  early  childhood  training,  by  recommending  three  year  integrated 
training  programmes  for  both  childcare  and  kindergarten  in  the  Teachers  Colleges  A  second 
recommendation  was  to  incorporate  the  field  based  training  programmes  into  this  framewori< 
so  that  the  Colleges  would  deliver  integrated  training  in  both  preservice  and  field  based 
options.  For  childcare  people  the  recommendations  were  welcomed  as  another  tangible 
sign  of  moves  towards  equitable  funding  and  support  for  all  sen/ices.  There  was  more 
reluctance  from  the  kindergartens  who  would  gain  their  quest  for  three  year  training  but  lose 
the  specialised  kindergarten  training  which  their  Associations  still  had  close  links  to.  These 
Reports  were  also  important  because  they  both  set  out  the  broad  parameters  for  the  content 
of  eariy  childhood  training  and  proposed  a  number  of  integral  themes  which  all  programmes 
should  address.  In  the  course  of  the  'political  swings  and  roundabcuts'  the  recommendation 
for  three  year  integrated  presen/ice  training  in  the  Colleges  became  policy  and  won  funding^ 
despite  Treasury  resistance  to  the  idea.  The  second  recommendation  on  the  integration  of 
field  based  training  into  the  Colleges  missed  out  despite  the  establishment  of  a  further 
Worthing  Party  on  Field  Based  Training  (Department  of  Education  1988).3  By  then  the 


^  Margaret  Carr  was  a  member  of  this  working  party  as  a  KTA  representative. 

2  Part  of  this  funding  package  was  money  for  specialist  facilities  in  Colleges  which  would 

include  hygiene  and  cooking  facilities,  childrens*  play  areas  and  teaching  space. 

^Helen  May  was  a  member  of  this  working  party  in  her  role  as  Convener  of  Training  for 

the  New  Zealand  Childcare  Association. 
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second  term  of  the  Labour  Government  had  begun.  There  was  a  new  Minister  and  a  new 
focus  on  the  reform  of  the  whole  education  administration. 

Colleges  began  their  planning  in  mid  1987  with  two  Colleges  each  year  beginning 
the  new  integrated  programmes.  The  Department  of  Education  briefed  the  Colleges  on  the 

new  directions  and  broader  focus  the  new  training  should  have: 

We  want  to  train  people  to  work  with  children  within  the  family. 
We  are  going  beyond  a  centre  based  focus  and  into  the 
context  of  family  and  culture.  We  are  partners  with  other 
significant  adults  in  the  child's  life  as  well  as  partners  with  other 
professionals.  Therefore  training  must  be  conscious  of  the  role 

all  these  people  play  We  want  to  train  the  sort  of  person  who 

will  use  training  as  a  springboard  to  many  diverse  situations.  We 
are  also  looking  to  ways  of  encompassing  a  wider  range  of 
people.'* 

Hamilton  Teachers  College  was  fortunate  to  have  until  1989  as  a  lead  in.  We  also  had  a  small 
staff  who  brought  perspectives  from  both  childcare  and  kindergarten  and  who  had  no 
personal  commitment  or  investment  in  the  old  kindergarten  programme.  It  was  very  easy  to 
begin  afresh,  and  to  begin  the  process  as  a  philosophical  journey  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
early  childhood  curriculum. 

Alongside  this  process  which  is  detailed  in  the  next  section,  new  political  initiatives 
for  eariy  childhood  (ie)  Education  to  be  More  (1988)  and  Before  Five  (1988)  were  being 
developed  which  would  rationalise  the  funding  and  administration  of  all  early  childhood 
services  and  lead  to  further  integration  between  services  Tnus,  the  integration  of  pre 
ser\*ice  eariy  childhood  training  was  just  a  small  part  in  a  major  restructuring  aimed  at  more 
equitable  resourcing  of  early  childhood  in  New  Zealand.  In  1990  the  contents  and  standards 
of  three  year  integrated  training  were  defined  as  the  future  benchmark  for  all  training  in  terms 
of  the  recognition  for  chartering  and  licensing.  This  was  not  to  say  that  other  organisations 
could  not  deliver  training  that  was  specialised  for  a  particular  service,  but  rather  that  all  training 
schemes  would  count  for  so  many  points  towards  the  benchmark  and  that  courses  couW  be 
done  from  a  variety  of  institutions  that  would  lead  towards  equivalency  with  the  benchmarfv. 

The  four  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  training  policy  has  been  a  time  of 
major  changes,  not  only  in  early  childhood  education  but  also,  in  the  Government 
management  of  education.  This  has  created  a  plethora  of  new  government  agencies.  The 
tertiary  institutions  have  also  undergone  changes  though  the  Learning  for  Life  (1989) 
reforms.  In  the  case  of  Hamilton  Teachers  College  this  lead  to  a  merger  with  the  University  of 
Waikato  Education  Department  in  1991  to  form  a  new  School  of  Education.  This  makes  our 
early  childhood  training  programme  unique  in  New  Zealand  while  posing  many  new 
challenges. 


*  Verbatim  quote  from  an  address  by  Rosemary  Renwick  from  the  Department  of  Education 
on  the  new  directions  of  integrated  training.  February  1988. 
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DEVELOPING  THE  FRAMEWORK 

The  initial  devetopment  of  a  theoretical  framework  for  the  programme  came  from  three 
directions: 

a.  The  essential  components  and  integral  themes  as  set  out  . in  the  reports  of  the 
Working  Party  on  Three  Year  Kindergarten  Training  (April,  1986)  and  the  Working 
Party  on  Childcare  Training  (December  1986)  :  The  working  party  framework 

b.  Discussions  and  working  papers  of  the  planning  committee:  The  planning 
committee  framework 

c.  Consultations  with  early  childhood  practitioners:  The  practitioners  framework 
a.  The  working  party  framework 

Both  Worthing  Party  Reports  set  out  a  'common  core'  for  three  year  training,  structured  into 

four  'essential  components:     Education  Studies 

Early  Chldhood  Curriculum 

Liberal,  Personal,  or  Selected  Studies 

Practical  Experience 

This  stmcture  was  derived  from  the  former  two  year  Kindergarten  Diploma  and  the  three 
year  Primary  training.  In  Hanrviton  it  fitted  too  with  the  structure  of  the  University  of  Waikato's 
B.Ed,  degree,  and  we  were  keen  that  the  new  three  year  diploma  wouW  give  eariy  chiWhood 
students  the  same  number  and  type  of  B.Ed  credit  as  primary  students  (amounting  to  two 
thirds  of  a  degree).  However,  very  eariy  in  the  discussions  it  became  clear  that  the  traditional 
division  between  Educational  Studies  and  Curriculum  did  not  match  with  our  view  of  eariy 
childhood  care  and  education.  Specifically,  in  the  new  programme,  we  envisaged  that  within 
'curriculum*  courses,  close  links  would  be  made  with  knowledge  about  child  development 
and  theories  about  how  children  learn.  The  idea  of  subject  knowledge  'out  there'  waiting  to 
be  transmitted  in  appropriate  ways  is,  increasingly,  not  seen  as  a  useful  model  for  primary 
teacher  education;  it  has  never  been  appropriate  for  early  childhood.  We  wanted  a  'learning 
caring  and  development'  strand  that  integrated  "what*  and  'how'. 

The  Wori<ing  Party  on  Child  Care  Training  Report  included  'integral  themes'  across  all 
of  the  essential  components,  and  this  was  a  stmctural  feature  that  we  did  want  to 
incorporate.  The  integral  themes  suggested  in  that  document  were: 

cultural  diversity 

individual  needs 

language  studies 

parents  in  education 

personal  growth 
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b.  The  planning  committee  framework 

We  wrote  read  and  discussed  endlessly,  during  the  latter  months  of  1987.  as  we  tried  to  find 
a  logical  stmcture  for  early  childhood  care  and  education.  We  drew  diagrams.  Two  of  these 
diagrams  became  known  as  the  CLOUDS  model  and  the  WEDGES  AND  RINGS  model. 


YEAR  ONE   :  Some  examples 


ANALYSING  THE  INDIVIDUAX  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  COrlfEXT. 
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individual  suleccions 
further  research 
in-depch  analysis. 
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The  CLOUD  model  above  looked  at  the  progression  over  three  years,  from  the  context  of 
the  Individual  student  and  child  in  the  first  year,  to  the  context  of  family  and 
community  and  centre  in  the  second  year,  to  a  holistic  overview  of  professional 
development  in  the  third  year.  (!n  the  Learning  Caring  and  Development  strand  a  simple 
view  of  such  a  progression  introduces  Piaget,  Eriltson,  and  information  processing  theory  in 
the  first  year,  Bmner  and  Vygotsky  in  the  second  year,  and  Ulian  Katz  in  the  thirdi).  The 
•clouds'  linked  History/philosophy,  Human  development.  Subject  areas,  Communication 
studies,  and  Practicum 


The  WEDGES  model  looked  at  the  Learning  Caring  and  Development  strand,  incorporating 
integral  themes.  The  wedges  are  'curriculum  areas';  they  cover  an  aim  or  objective  for 
eariy  childhood  care  and  education  (and  spaces  were  left  for  additions:  this  was  a  model  of 
integration  not  of  curriculum).  The  rings  are  integral  themes,  in  many  cases  they  would 
also  become  courses  in  their  own  right  as  well.  Practicum  was  part  of  this  model,  closely 
linked  to  courses. 


c.  Practitioners  framework 

Teacher  relief  days  were  made  available  to  the  College  in  March  1988,  and  we  invited 
practitioners  in  child  care  centres  and  kindergartens  in  Hamilton,  Rotorua,  and  Tauranga  to 
take  part  in  a  consultancy  network  for  the  new  programme.  48  early  childhood  staff  took  part; 
we  asked  them  two  questions:  'What  are  the  most  important  things  that  a  good  early 
childhood  person  does?'  and  'What  should  we  be  doing  in  the  training  programme  to 
prepare  students  in  these  areas?'.  These  were  extremely  useful  sessions,  and  from  the 
answers  to  the  first  question  a  general  agreement  on  a  framework  with  four  strands  emerged: 
(!)  Working  with  children.  This  included  providing  a  stimulating  environment  and 
programme,  developing  and  extending  skills  for  life,  providing  an  environment  for  play. 
An  important  sub-group  of  this,  for  the  new  programme,  was  health  care  and  infant  care. 
All  groups  emphasised  the  warmth  of  the  environment  as  well  as  the  physical 
environment;  building  children's  self-esteem  and  being  flexible  were  seen  as  important 
aims  in  this  section. 

(ii)  Communication,  This  included  worWng  with  parents  and  families,  supporting  two-way 
communication  links,  working  within  the  community  and  with  cultural  differences,  and  with 
colleagues  in  shared  decision-making. 

(ill)  Professional  leadership  and  growth.  This  included  knowing  oneself,  understanding 
the  wider  world  of  education  and  the  politics  of  education.,  exploring  ones  own  attitudes 
to  biculturalism,  sexism,  violence,  affirmative  action.  Knowledge  about  legislation, 
funding,  salaries,  administration,  and  the  diversity  of  provisions  for  early  childhood  care 
and  education,  in  an  historical  context,  was  seen  as  crucial  to  ari  understanding  of  the 
field. 

(iv).  Personal  growth.  Many  consultants  talked  about  the  importance  for  being  a  good 
early  childhood  practitioner  of  having  time  for  themselves  and  other  interests. 


Learning  caring  and 
development.  ... 


After  consultation  with  early  childhood  wort<ers  and  teachers 
the  consensus  view  was  that  a  competGnt  early  childhood  person 
should: 

Be  able  to  communicate  eftectivety 

Urxterstand  family  and  cultural  issues 

Have  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  o(  children 

These  three  criteria  form  the  conceptual  framework. 
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d.  The  final  framework 

(i)  Strands 

In  effect,  it  was  the  practitionrs'  framework  we  adopted: 
Communicating  with  others 
teaming  Caring  and  Development 
Cultural,  political,  social,  and  historical  contexts 
Liberal  Studies 

Each  of  these  strands  begin  with  an  ^Approach  Course',  a  concept  used  at  Pacific  Oaks 
College  of  Education,  Los  Angeles.  These  courses  introduce  the  main  themes  that  will  be 
developed  over  the  three  years:  Communicating  with  others  begins  with  Te  Ao  Hurihuri  (the 
name  of  the  College  marae).  Learning  Caring  and  Development  begins  with  Learning 
through  Play,  and  the  Cultural,  political,  social  and  historical  contexts  begins  with 
Childrearing  and  Parenting. 


APPROACH  COURSES 


Commuftlcaiing  WUh 
0(hift 


ttirnlni  CirlnR  tnd 
Off  vttnpmtfit 


Cultural,  Fimllr, 
PQililcal.  Social 
und  PhlloMphlcal 
C«nttxt 


Apfwoich  Count  Ono 


Contmuniciiini  wtth  oih«r« 
•  T*  AO 

Hun  hurl 


Approteh  Coyrn  Two 


Uimliii  ihreuth  pity 


Infancy  childhood 
chUdrtihni  and  p4fenun(: 

MA  hUuricti  and 
craif-culiutil  pmpccitv* 


Personal  and 
professional  skills 


Child 
development, 
curriculum 
and  programmes 
for  children 


Educational, 
family  and 
cultural  studies 
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Each  Q<  me  areas  begins  in  year  one  with  an  approach  course,  lhal  miroduces  the 
main  themes  lhat  will  be  developed  over  ihe  three  years.  Each  approach  course  is 
also  constructed  to  provide  an  opportunity  (or  students  to  share  iheir  own  experiences 
Not  only  do  the  diversity  of  these  experiences  provide  valuable  teach:t>g  data,  but 
Ihey  provide  an  opportunity  lor  an  early  airing  of  different  viewpoints. 


(ii)  Unking  theory  with  practice 

The  following  triangle  describes  the  ways  in  which  theory  is  linked  with  practice 

THEORY 
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OWN  EXPERIENCE  AS  AN 
ADULT  AND  A  CHILD 


WORKING  WITH  CHILDREN 


-  Adults  make  sense  of  theory  or  construct  theories  from  their  own  life  experiences  (Hunt, 
1987).  The  student  teacher  is  a  learner  who  is  actively  constaicting  views  of  teaching  and 
learning  based  on  personal  experiences  and  strongly  shaped  by  perceptions  held  before 
entering  the  program'  (Gunstone  and  Northfield,  1987)  Therefore  wherever  possible 
courses  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  explore  the  views  and  intuitive  theories  they 
bring  to  the  programme.  Freire  writes  about  the  advantages  of  'an  active,  diatogical.  critical 
and  criticism-stimulating  method  'to  offer  the  people  the  means  by  which  they  could 
supersede  their  magic  or  naive  perception  of  reality  by  one  that  was  predominantly  critical.; 
(Freire.  1983:  281).  We  wanted  to  set  up  dialogues  debates  and  discussions,  in  wori<shop 
and  seminar  situations. 

-  'Curriculum'  and  theories  and  research  about  learning  are  linked  within  courses.  The  whole 
field  of  early  childhood  education  at  both  the  pre-school  and  beginning  school  phases  must 
take  much  greater  notice  of  contemporary  research  and  resulting  theory  '(Ashby  and 
Boulton-Lewis,  1985  p.29) 

-  Many  courses  link  with  a  concurrent  practicum  placement  programme,  and  have  input  into 
the  block  practicum  programme  . 

TTui  is  3*6  houn  t 
wccK  in  a  kindcrgoncn 
or  chUdcare  centre. 
Pan  or  the  umc  is  doing 
crHir.«e  wndc.  awl  the 
rc5i  of  the  time  spent  in 
the  everyday  programme. 
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(iii)  Integral  themes 

All  courses  must  address  the  following  integral  themes,  and  how  this  will  be  done  is  set  out  in 
each  course  outline.  (We  have  later  added  'links  with  school'): 


SPECIAL  NEEDS 


INFANTS  AND 
TODDLERS 


Thai  some  children  have  special  nectU 


Thai  ijifwu  and  uxldloi  have  {Jtrticubr  needs 
in  early  childhood  proinutunes 


D ICU  LTUR  ALISM  Thai  early  childhood  envirwvnenu  refleci 

the  bkuliural  nature  of  our  sociciy 


MULTICULTURALISM 


EQUITY 


FAMILIES  AND 
PARENTS 


That  early  childhood  environmenu  ackixrwlcdge 
also  that  New  Zealand  is  a  mulUcutiunU  society 


Thai  iisucs  of  equity  be  addretird  in  iwmj  of 
gender,  class  and  race. 


That  ihc  role  arxl  rithu  of  families  and  parcnu  in  early 
childhood  care  and  educaiion  is  crucial. 


e.  Bicultural  considerations 

An  important  part  of  the  theoretical  framework  was  that  the  programme  should  be  bicultural. 
In  the  first  year's  intake,  20  %  of  the  students  were  Maori,  several  of  them  coming  with 
considerable  experience  in  nga  Kohanga  Reo.  The  then  Hamilton  Teachers  College  charter 
affirms  a  commitment  to  biculturalism  and  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  The  bicuitural  aspects  of  the 
programme  have  developed  slowly;  at  the  outset  the  staff  were  pakeha.  and  high  priority  was 
therefore  accorded  to  appointing  Maori  staff.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  programme,  each 
course  was  required  to  address  bicultural  considerations,  all  students  were  required  at  some 
time  during  their  training  to  attend  a  one  week  Treaty  of  Waitangi  course,  and  the 
Department  of  Maori  Studies  prepared  Te  Ac  Hurihuri  to  parallel  Childrearing  and  Parenting 
and  Learning  through  Play,  exploring  the  topics  from  a  Maori  perspective. 

In  1990  those  students  who  were  bilingual  were  enabled  to  do  their  Practicum  in  nga 
Kohanga  Reo.  A  number  of  Kaitiaki  from  kohanga  in  the  Waikato  region  were  willing  to 
become  Associates,  and  we  had  a  Maori  staff  member  who  could  liaise  with  the  kohanga  and 
visit  the  students.  By  September  1991  there  are  three  Maori  staff  (out  of  a  total  of  1 1).  At  the 
request  of  the  ^uoents.  and  in  parallel  with  an  initiative  in  the  Primary  programme,  a  whanau 
group  has  been  established.  This  group  of  students  have  a  Maori  tutor,  and  remain  together 
as  a  group  for  tutorials.  The  structure  has  been  developed  so  that  when  we  have  a  large 
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enough  group  of  students  who  are  fluent  in  te  reo  Maori,  they  will  be  able  to  take  many  of 
their  courses  in  te  reo  Maori,  and  concentrate  on  developing  skills  in  te  reo  for  their  liberal 
studies,  if  they  wish.  The  University  of  Waikato  now  offers  courses  taught  entirely  in  Maori, 
and  these  courses  will  also  provide  our  students  with  new  options  for  their  degree. 

e.  Future  theoretical  considerations 

Tom  (1985)  describes  four  teacher  education  paradigms  in  the  U.S.:  (a)  behaviouristic. 
stressing  observable  competencies  (b)  personalistic.  emphasising  personal  maturity  (c) 
apprenticeship,  emphasising  tha  accumulated  wisdom  of  experienced  practitioners;  and  (d) 
inquiry,  stressing  the  issue  of  which  educational  g^als  should  be  given  priority.  Our 
programme  currently  contains  examples  of  all  four  paradigms.  As  we  enter  a  new  stage  in  the 
development  of  Diploma  and  B.Ed,  with  more  Diploma  courses  and  Practicum  becoming  part 
of  the  B.Ed  degree,  at  the  same  time  as  cleariy  defined  achievements  are  required  for 
benchmari<  qualification,  continual  debate  discussion  and  dialogue  will  be  necessary  to 
clarify  the  philosophical  direction  of  the  Diploma.  There  may  be  a  tension,  for  instance, 
between  the  aim  of  'teaching  student  teachers  to  reflect'  (Zeichner  and  Listen,  1987).  and 
defining  specific  (behaviouristic)  skills  or  competencies  for  working  with  infants  and  young 
children,  identified  in  advance.  We  look  fonward  to  the  challenge. 

TRANSLATING  THE  FRAMEWORK  INTO  PRACTICE 

The  programme  for  three  year  eariy  childhood  training  that  we  have  developed  has  firstly,  an 
history  and  secondly,  a  framework  underpinned  by  a  strong  theoretical  base  and  a  clear 
philosophy.  Thirdly,  it  has  been  packaged  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  maintain  its  integrity  but  also  to 
fit  the  requirements  of  the  institution/s  in  which  it  is  being  delivered. 

a.  The  packaging  of  the  programme 

The  theoretical  framework  that  finally  emerged  from  deliberations  and  consultations  was  one  that 
took  into  consideration  the  needs  of  eariy  childhood  training  as  perceived  by  the  community  and 
by  those  already  wori<ing  in  a  training  programme  within  a  training  institution.  The  series  of 
diagrammatic  models  proposed  in  the  early  discussions  had  to  be  refined.  The  stage  was 
reached  where  decisions  had  to  be  made  about  the  various  programme  components,  how  these 
were  to  be  divided  into  courses,  their  timetabling  and  then  how  they  could  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  stnjctures  required  both  for  a  Diploma  of  Teaching  and  a  Bachelor  of  Education. 

The  first  step  was  to  package  the  programme  and  its  courses  in  a  way  that  clearly 
identified  the  underiying  framewori<.  the  four  major  «trands  of  the  programme  and  the  approach 
courses  introducing  them.'  The  philosophical  view  represented  in  the  diagram  below,  however 
is  different  from  the  structure  required  by  the  University. 
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Communicating  With  Others 


Communicaiing  With  Others  One 
Part  A:  Communicating  Wiih  Others 
Pari  B:   Te  Ao  Hurihuii 


Year 
One 


Uarnins  Caring  and  Development 


Learning  Caring  and  Deveiopmeut  One 

Part  A:   Learning  Through  Play 
Pan  B:    Moving  and  Growing 
Part  C:    Health,  Nutrition  and  Safety 
Part  D:   Expressive  Acdvitcs  One 


Cultural.  Social,  Philosophical 
and  Historical  Conitxt 


Family  and  Cultural  Studies  One 
Childrcaring  and  Parenting: 
an  historical  and  cross-cuicural 
perspective  (B.ed) 
Education  Studies  One 

Pan  A:  Lifespan:  from  birth  co  death  (B.cd) 
Pan  B:   An  Historical  and  Philosptucal 
Introduction  to  ECCE  (B.cd) 


Integrarji': 
Studies 


Forum 


Options  A 


Options  B 


Communicaiing  With  Others  Two 

Pan  C:  Educational  Media  and  Technology 
Pan  D:  Communication  in  Relationships 

Year 
Two 

Learning  Caring  and  Development  Two 

Pan  E:  Making  Sense  of  the  World  (B.cd) 
Pan  F:    Children's  Language  (B.  ed) 
Pan  G:   Socializing  with  Others 
Pan  H:   Expr^issive  Activities  Two 

Family  Studies  Two 

Families  and  Parenting  in    New  Zealand 
Cultural  Studies  Two 

Pan  A:  Maori  Studies 

Pan  B:  Biculturaiism 
Education  Studies  Two 

Current  Theories  and  Practices  of  ECCE  (B.cd) 

Forum 

Opuons  C 
Options  0 

Communicating  With  Others  Three 

Pan  E:   Communicating  Through  Music 
Pan  F:   Moving  into  the  Profession 

Year 
Three 

Learning  Caring  and  Development  Three 

Pan  I:    Special  Programmes  for  Young 

Children  (B.  cd) 
Pan  J:  Research  Topic  (B.ed) 
Pan  K:   Programme  Development  and 

Evaluation  (B.  td) 

Family  Studies  Three 

A  Parmership  with  Parents  in  ECCE 
Cultural  Studies  Three 

Multiculturalism 
Education  Studies  Three 

Issues  in  Education  fB.cd^ 

Forum 
Options  E 
Options  F 

« 

In  order  to  "sell"  the  programme  to  the  Education  Department  of  the  University  of  Waikato  and, 
subsequently ,to  the  Board  of  Education  it  required  repackaging.  It  was  necessary  to  show  ho  v 
the  Early  Childhood  framework  for  Bachelor  of  Education  credits,  parallelled  the  framework  in 
place  for  Primary  trainees 
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Fortunately,  there  was  little  pressure  on  us  to  mount,  or  participate  in,  identical  courses  for  those 
in  place  for  primary  trainees.  What  was  sought  was  an  assurance  from  the  university  education 
curriculum  committee  that  the  disciplines  of  history,  sociology,  philosophy  and  psychology  were 
being  adequately  addressed. .There  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  this  would  be  the  case.  We 
were  fortunate  in  having  ^  staff  with  not  only  strong  eariy  childhood  qualifications  but  also  high 
academic  qualifications  with  strong  interests  covering  all  the  educational  foundation  disciplines. 

With  the  amalgamation  of  Hamilton  Teachers  College  and  the  University  of  Waikato  in 
January  1991,  the  new  School  of  Education  undertook  a  review  of  the  Bachelor  of  Education. 
Apart  from  papers  in  Professional  Support  all  the  papers  students  study  for  their  Diploma  of 
Education  will  count  towards  a  Bachelor  of  Education.  This  "new"  Bachelor  of  Education 
comprises  28  papers  and  a  new  strind  of  Professional  Practice  ensures  practicum  becomes  a 
degree  credit.  Hence,  only  a  few  months  into  the  first  third  year  we  have  offered  of  our  new 
three  year  early  childhood  programme,  we  were  again  faced  with  the  challenge  of  evaluating  and 
reviewing  our  programme,  rationalising  some  aspects  of  it  and  repackaging  it  to  meet  new 

degree  requirements. 

The  oveniding  aim  as  we  looked  at  the  new  degree  structure  was  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  programme  as  a  whole.  Students  are  now  to  take  papers  in  Educational  Studies, 
Curriculum  Studies.  Liberal  Studies,  Professional  Studies  and  Professional  Support.  A 
determination  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  underlying  philosophy,  and  the  original  framewori< 
that  had  been  developed  and  operationalised.  meant  that  the  degree  regulations  initially 
proposed,  required  adaptation  for  students  training  in  eariy  childhood:  a  situation  also  faced  by 
people  teaching  in  and  responsible  for  the  secondary  training  programmes.  In  early  childhood, 
for  example,  we  were  unable  to  visualise  and  unwilling  to  acept  a  split  between  curriculum  and 
practicum  as  proposed  for  primary  programmes.  A  programme  integrating  curriculum  and 
practice  is  something  on  which  we  place  a  high  value. 

With  the  regulations  finally  firmly  in  place  package  number  three  was  developed 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD  PROGRAMME:  COURSES  IN  THE  B.ED/DIPLOMA  STRUCTURE 


Y«ar2 

EDUCATION  STUDIES 


Year1 

EDUCATION  STUDIES 
Child  Rearing  &Paf«nt.  Current  TheodM  A  P. 
Lllaspan  Making  MfiM 

HIsUPhil  Intro.  ECCE 


Year  3 

EDUCATION  STUDIES 
IssuM  in  Ed  P12 
Special  Progs  Pt3 
Prog  Oav  &  Eval2 


Yaar  4 

EDUCATION  STUDIES 

XXX 


CURRCULUMffTUDlES  CURRICULUM  STUDIES  CURRiOI-UM  STL'DIES  CURRICIXI*^  STUDiES 
Cufturai  SludiM  I       Cultural  Studies  II       Crealivt  Environ  Rwaarch 


LIBERAL  STUDIES 
Lib  A 
Lto  A 
Lib  8 
Lib  B 


Ub  A/B 
Lib  A/B 


PROFESS.  STUOIES  PROFESS  STUDIES 
Intogrativt  Studies  I    Inte^r  St  II 


PROFESS.  SlPPOffT 
Communication 


OPDONS 


PROFESS  SUPPORT 
Comm/Ed  Media 

OPDOMS 


PROFESS.  STUDIES 
Into  the  Prof 

PROFESS.  SUPPORT 
Partnership  parents 

OPTIONS 

2  papers  


PROFESS  STUDIES 
Reflect.  Practitioners 

PROFESS  SUPPORT 
Eady  School  Years 

OPTIONS 

3  courses  
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The  courses  are  divided  into  the  strands  of  the  Degree  and  Diploma,  namely,  Education 
Studies.  Curriculum  Studies,  Professional  Practice,  Uberal  Studies  and  Professional  Support. 
Students  studying  for  a  Diploma  in  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Care  and  Education  will  be  able 
to  major  in  Education  and/or  Uberal  Studies  in  their  degree.  Some  streamlining  of  courses  has 
occurred. 

To  summarise  then,  the  different  packaging  that  we  have  resorted  to  has  reflected  the 
requirements  of  the  institution  in  which  we  work.  The  diagrams  presented  in  this  section  are 
what  the  university  wants  to  see  in  terms  of  degree  stmcture  and  requirements.  In  spite  of  these 
requirements  we  have  maintained  the  integration  of  theory,  curriculum  and  practice  which  is  the 
reality  of  early  childhood.  The  original  intent  of  the  programme  is  still  apparent  and  our 
philosophical  framework  remains  intact. 


Philosophical  IrameworK  l<x  new  B  ad  programmo  beginning  1992 
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learning  and  growing 
health  and  safety 
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Treaty  issues 
Te  Ao  Hurihuri 

Education  Studies  one 
Childrearing  and  Parenting 
History  and  Philosophy  of  ECCE 
Lifespan 

Year  two 

communication 

Integrative  Studies  two 
Making  sense  of  the  world 
Children's  language 
Socialising  with  others 

Cultural  Studies  two 
Biculturalism 
multiculturalism 
Maori  studies 

Education  Studies  two 
Current  Theories  and  practices 

in  ECCE 

Year  three 

A  Pannership  with  parents 

Integrative  studies  three 
Specialist  programmes: 

infants  and  toddlers 

childreff  with  special  needs 
Programme  development  and 
evaluation 

Moving  into  the  profession 
Creative  environments 

Education  Studies  three 
Issues  in  Education 

Year  four 

Reflective  practitioners 

Research  topic 

The  eariv  school  years 

student  choice 

I 

In  this  strand  all  courses  have  a 
practical  component  working 
with  chiWren  There  is  also  a 
teaching  practice  course  each 
year 
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Different  delivery  modes 

Designing  a  new  programme,  implementing  it  and  adapting  to  suit  a  range  of  requirements  has  in 
a  way  only  been  the  beginning.  The  excitement  of  seeing  a  new  programme  come  into  action 
has  been  stimulated  a  number  of  developments  which  require  other  innovations.  One  of  these 
has  been  the  teaching  of  the  programme  off -campus  and  another  the  introduction  of  a  whanau 
group  -  both  of  these  initiatives  reflecting  a  strong  concem  for  equity  in  terms  of  Maori  people. 

Requests  for  early  childhood  professional  preparation  progri  mmes  in  rural  areas  have 
been  numerous.  In  response  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  these  requests  it  was  decided  to  initiate 
an  off-campus  part-time  programme  200  kilometres  away  from  the  university  at  Turangi.  in 
January  1991,  the  teaching  of  the  programme  part-time,  off-campus  became  a  reality.  The 
women  in  the  programme  were  selected  by  the  selection  committee  using  the  same  procedures 
as  those  used  for  on-campus  students  but  incorporating  comments  from  the  local  Maori 
community.  The  majority  work  in  Te  Kohanga  Reo  They  attend  classes  on  an  average  of  one  full 
day  per  week.  Their  study  year  is  longer  than  that  for  on-campus  students  and  during  each  year 
they  are  expected  to  attend  at  least  one  intensive  course  on-  campus.  The  clientele  for  this 
programme  bring  with  them  a  wide  range  of  experiences  and  skills.  It  is,  therefore,  inappropriate 
to  deliver  a  programme  that  is  identical  to  that  offered  in  the  institution.  Credit,  for  example,  has 
been  given  for  Maori  Studies  courses  and  other  courses  are  constantly  being  adapted  to  suit 
both  the  delivery  mode  and  the  experiences  of  the  women. 

A  second  group  in  which  a  different  mode  of  programme  delivery  is  apparent  is  with  the 
whanau  group.  There  was  growing  recognition  among  the  eariy  childhood  team  that  there  was 
firstly,  a  need  to  provide  a  more  supportive  environment  for  Maori  students  entering  the 
programme  as  well  as  encouraging  greater  use  of  the  Maori  language.  Established  in  Febnjar>' 
1991  in  the  on-campus  programme,  the  Whanau  Taonga  of  thirteen  students  is  committed  to 
developing  students'  understanding  of  Maori  culture  and  fluency  in  Maori  language.  Ultimately, 
the  aim  of  the  group  is  to  develop  early  childhood  professionals  who  are  bilingual. 

c.   Moving  into  the  future 

A  need  to  address  the  managerial  structures  and  departmental  stmctures  of  the  new  Scnool  of 
Education  arose  with  the  amalgamation  of  Hamilton  Teachers  College  and  the  University  of 
Waikato.  Historically,  Eariy  Childhood  staff  have  been  attached  to  the  Education  Department  of 
Hamilton  Teachers  College  and  have  functioned  as  a  semi-autonomous  group  within  that 
department.  The  review  of  departmental  and  managerial  stnjctures,  atong  with  ,  .e  changed 
degree  stmcture,have  afforded  people  teaching  in  the  field  of  eariy  childhood  the  opportunity  to 
review  their  position  and  to  develop  a  vision  for  the  future.  One  issue  that  needed  attending  to 
was  whether  people  would  be  willing  to  break  into  the  various  departments  being  established  or 
whether  they  wished  to  maintain  the  coherence  of  the  programme  by  keeping  courses  under 
the  rubric  of  early  childhood. 

Er|c  4i'^ 
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The  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  plans  of  those  working  in  the  field  of  education  in 
general,  and  early  childho-^d  in  particular,  led  to  the  proposal  for  a  separate  Department  of  Early 
Childhood  Education.  This  Department  of  Early.  Childhood  Education  would  eventually  function 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  university  department,  developing  its  own  major  in  early  childhood 
education  and  having  the  dual  function  of  teaching  and  research  both  at  the  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  level.  Two  Masters  papers  directly  relating  to  early  childhood  have  already  been 
accepted  ti.is  year;  one  paper  originating  in  the  "old"  Education  University  Department  and  the 
other  from  the  Centre  for  Early  Childhood. 

A  Department  of  Early  Childhood  Education  would  allow  for  two  developments.  Rrstly.  it 
would  enable  those  students  involved  in  the  training  programme  to  follow  their  interests  through 
to  Part  III  in  their  first  degree,  and  then  through  to  the  postgraduate  level,  studying  with  lecturers 
with  research  interests  in  the  field.  The  aim  of  this  process  would  be  to  develop  reflective, 
competent  practitioners  with  strong  academic  and  research  skills.  We  are  very  aware  of  the 
dearth  of  postgraduate  early  childhood  personnel  and  researchers  in  New  Zealand. 
Secondly,  it  would  extend  the  clientele  of  those  studying  in  the  field  of  early  childhood. 
Currently  we  have  three  courses  available  to  all  students  within  the  university  and  we  intend  to 
continue  in  the  future  extending  our  offerings  to  this  clientele  group. 

Conclusion 

The  graduates  of  the  new  programme  will,  we  believe,  meet  the  goals  of  the  programme.  They 
are  developing  a  personal  philosophy  of  education,  are  building  up  their  knowledge  in  the 
education  disciplines,  and  are  able  to  try  out  their  ideas  and  skills  in  supportive  learning 
environments.  We  have  set  high  expectations  in  terms  of  their  academic  work  and  are  now 
ensuring  that  these  same  high  expectations  are  apparent  in  temns  of  practical  achievements. 
These  graduates  of  the  programme  will,  be  belive.  be  colleagues  with  whom  we  can  reflect  on 
practices  together  and  consider  the  outcomes  of  some  of  these  reflections.  Coombe  (1990. 
p.56)  noted,  "the  expectations  that  society  holds  for  those  undertaking  the  care,  nurturance  and 
education  of  young  children  are...identified  by  a  predictability  which  is  comforting  in  its 
conformity  but  stifling  of  reflective  change".  The  students  completing  this  programme  may  well 
be  the  ones  who  will  challenge  these  expectations  and  assume  more  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  their  profession.  The  final  evaluation  will  come  when  we  see  how  ably  the  graduates 
of  this  programme  provide  for  the  children  and  the  families  with  whom  they  woiK. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Employment  Experiences  of  Chlldcare  Workers  In 
Non-profit  and  Privately-owned  Chlldcare  Centres: 
Some  Preliminary  Findings 

Joce  Kuttall 
Christchurch  College  of  Education 

The  issue  of  private  ownership  and  operation  of  chlldcare  centres  has  been  a  topic  of  intense 
debate  in  chlldcare  circles  from  time  to  time.  On  the  one  hand,  some  have  argued  that  the 
involvement  of  profit-making  interests  in  the  care  and  education  of  young  children  is  totally 
inappropriate,  whilst  others,  pertiaps  more  pragmaticalty,  argue  that  without  privately-owned 
centres  Aotearoa/New  Zealand  would  have  an  even  greater  shortage  of  chlldcare  f actlKies  and 
that  many  private  centres  provide  high<|uality  care. 

The  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  those  who  do,  in  fact,  'provkle*  that  care:  the  chikk^are  workers. 
This  paper  is  a  summary  of  4ne  findings,  to  date,  of  a  project  being  conducted  to  examine  and 
compare  the  employment  experiences  of  staff  in  a  small  number  of  non-profit  chiMcare  centres 
witn  those  in  an  equal  nunft>er  of  privately-owned  centres  in  the  Christchurch  area.  To  what 
extent,  and  in  what  way,  do  their  experiences  as  emptoyees  differ  according  to  whether  they 
wori<  in  a  privately-owned  centre,  or  a  centre  operated  under  sorne  other  management 
stmcture? 

Some  research  has  been  carried  out  in  the  United  States  into  this  topk;.  The  National  Child  Care 
Staffing  Survey  ^  provides  the  most  comprehensive  information  to  date  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  chlldcare  wort<ers  in  the  United  States,  including  comparisons  according  to  the 
type  of  centre  in  which  they  were  employed.  Staff  in  non-profit  and  church  centres  were  found 
to  receive  higher  wages  than  staff  in  other  types  of  centres;  staff  turnover  rates  were  lower  in 
non-profit  centres  and  staff  in  non-profit  centres  received  more  benefits,  experienced  better 
woridrg  conditions  and  were  more  likely  to  have  paid  non-contact  time,  pakl  breaks  and 
compensatk)n  for  overtime.  Staff  in  non-profit  centres  also  viewed  their  woric  as  a  career  and 
expressed  greater  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  to  their  jobs.  Educational  levels  and  levels 
of  eariy  childhood  education  and  training  were  also  higher  amongst  staff  in  non-profit  centres 
and  staff  in  non-profit  centres  were  found  to  be  more  experienced  than  staff  in  for-profit  centres. 

In  addition  to  attempting  a  similar  comparison  of  New  Zealand  chiklcare  wort<ers,  the  present 
study  gives  some  insight  into  the  percepttons  of  New  Zealand  chikicare  wori<ers  generally,  how 
they  view  their  employment  and  career  prospects,  their  levels  of  training,  and  their  industrial 
conditions. 

The  Context 

At  the  time  data  was  gathered  for  this  project,  there  were  68  chlldcare  centres  In  the  wider 
Christchurch  area.  Of  these,  22  were  in  private  ownership  (i.e.  owned  entirety  by  one  indivklual, 
or  two  individuals  in  partnership,  as  a  going  business  concern).  Of  the  other  46  centres,  these 
were  either  owr>ed  and/or  managed  by  charitable  taists  (ten  centres),  parent  co-operatives  (nine 
centres),  an  allied  institution  (e.g.  a  university;  1 1  centres)  or  they  were  operating  as  community 
creches,  usually  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Council  (16  centres). 

The  Supen^isors  of  three  non-profK  centres  were  written  to  and  asked  to  ask  staff  whether  they 
would  be  prepared  to  respond,  indivkJually  and  in  their  own  time,  to  a  confidential  written  survey 
concerning  their  woric  experiences.  All  three  centres  agreed  and  staff  duly  con^leted  the 
surveys.  At  the  same  time,  the  Supervisors  of  three  further  centres,  all  privately-owned,  were 
approached  with  the  same  request.  Staff  at  one  of  these  centres  immediately  agreed  to 
respond  to  the  survey  and  subsequently  did  so;  the  others  did  not. 


1  Whitcbook,  M.  ct.  al.  (1989).    Who  Cares?    Child  Care  Teachers  and  the  Quality 
of  Care  in  America:    Final  Report  of  the  national  Child  Care  Staffing  Study. 
(Oakland:    Child  Care  Employee  Project) 
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The  circumstances  urxler  which  the  staff  of  the  other  two  cerrtres  did  not  respond,  those  at 
another  private  centre  which  was  approached,  and  the  implications  for  staff  at  fourth  centre 
which  was  qqI  approached,  became  worthy  of  a  study  in  themselves;  a  fifth  private  centre 
eventually  agreed  to  complete  the  survey  and  did  so.  In  total,  the  Supervisors  of  five  privately- 
owned  centres  were  approached  and  start  at  two  of  these  centres  eventually  responded  with 
completed  sun^eys. 

Because  the  process  of  gaining  access  to  staff  in  private  centres,  in  addition  to  being  very  time- 
consuming,  began  to  highlight  dangers  for  staff  as  well  as  practical  difficulties  for  the  research, 
the  decision  was  made  to  not  approach  staff  at :  ly  more  privately-owned  centres.  However, 
staff  from  some  of  the  private  centres  involved  ri,^de  rt  known  that  they  were  eager  to  be 
inten/iewed  in  person  about  details  of  their  working  conditions  and  experiences;  these 
interviews  served  to  cast  some  light  on  to  the  possible  reasons  for  the  difflcuity  of  gaining 
access  to  staff  in  private  centres.  (Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  paper,  not  all 
of  these  interviews  have  been  completed,  so  the  infonnation  gained  is  not  presented  here.) 

Sufnmarv  of  Survftv  Resnonses 

The  written  sun/ey  was  in  two  parts.  Rrstly,  it  asked  staff  a  number  of  questtons  concerning  their 
qualtfteatlons,  both  general  and  in  early  chiWhood  care  and  educatton,  their  wori<  history,  both  in 
childcare  and  in  other  positions,  and  for  details  of  their  cuaent  worthing  condrtions.  The  second 
part  asked  for  more  subjectr.'s  infomnation,  including  their  motivations  for  working  in  chikfcare, 
the  most  and  least  favoured  aspects  of  their  job,  how  they  perceived  differences  between  their 
cun-ent  position  and  chiklcare  positions  they  had  held  in  other  centres,  how  they  perceived  any 
problems  they  had  experienced  with  their  employer  in  their  current  centre  or  others  they  had 
wort<ed  in,  and  how  they  saw  their  future  in  chiklcare  and  the  future  of  chiWcare  in  New  Zealand 
generally. 

In  total,  nine  chiklcare  workers  from  private  centres  and  23  workers  from  non-profit  centres 
responded  to  the  survey;  every  respondent  was  a  woman.  The  age  range  of  staff  within  the  two 
types  of  centre  was  kJentical  (18  to  57  years)  but  the  average  age  of  staff  in  non-profit  centres 
was  slightly  higher  (33.5  years,  compared  to  29  years  In  private  centres). 

One  person  sun/eyed  from  a  private  centre  had  no  fomial  qualifications  and  three  of  the  private 
centre  workers  sun/eyed  had  no  fomial  qualiftoattons  related  to  earty  chiWbood.  The 
proportions  of  untrained  staff  were  approximately  the  same  in  non-profit  centres  but  the  spread 
of  qualiffcattons  was  wWer,  including  two  with  university  study,  and  there  was  a  greater  variety  of 
earty  chiWhood  qualifteattons  within  the  group.  A  more  dramatk:  contrast  appeared  when 
tooking  at  experience  in  early  chiWhood  settings  (inckjding  having  raised  one's  own  children) 
where  workers  in  private  centres  had  an  average  of  three  years  experience,  compared  to  an 
average  nf  nine-and-a-half  vears  experience  anwngst  staff  in  non-profit  centres. 

A  similar  contrast  appeared  when  comparing  staff  turnover  between  the  two  types  of  centre. 
The  average  length  of  time  emptoyed  in  the  centre,  when  sun/eyed,  was  ten  months  in  private 
centres,  with  the  tongest-sen/ing  emptoyee  having  worthed  in  the  centre  for  one  year  and  eight 
months;  amongst  the  non-profit  centres  sun/eyed  the  average  length  of  time  employed  in  the 
centre  was  one  year  and  eight  months,  with  the  longest-sen/ing  staff  member  having  been  in 
one  centre  for  three  years  and  six  fflonths.  Each  category  included  a  centre  whfch  had  opened 
within  the  last  two  years. 

Three  of  the  nine  workers  from  prwate  centres  dkl  not  know  under  which  award  they  were 
emptoyed-  in  fact,  one  of  the  pr"    '  centres  was  party  to  the  Nattonat  Award,  the  other  to  the 
Consenting  Parties  Awanj.  Six  of  inese  workers  believed  they  dW  not  receive  conditions  above 
award  entitlement,  one  thought  that  she  dW,  and  two  didnl  know.  Five  of  the  staff  sun/eyed 
from  non-profit  centres  dklnt  know  which  award  they  were  emptoyed  under;  the  other  18  all 
knew  their  emptoyers  were  party  to  the  Consenting  Parties  Award.  Ten  of  these  workers 
believed  they  were  receiving  condittons  above  their  entitlement  under  the  award,  three  said 
they  dkinf  receive  any  addittonal  condittons,  and  ten  didnl  know. 
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Of  staff  who  had  been  entKled  to  take  leave  during  1990,  in  private  centres  this  ranged  from 
none  to  60  days  (in  one  case  of  extended  illness)  with  an  average  of  12  days  off;  in  non-profit 
centres,  the  range  was  lower  (none  to  46  days)  but  the  average  greater  at  16.5  days.  In  the 
main,  those  staff  who  took  leave  for  more  than  ten  days  in  the  year  dkl  so  during  their  chikiren's 
term  holidays.  Overall,  very  little  leave  was  taken  for  personal  illness. 

A  further  contrast  between  the  two  types  of  centre  was  in  rates  of  pay.  Rxjr  workers  in  private 
centres  dW  not  know  what  their  hourly  rate  of  pay  was,  and  of  those  who  dW,  rates  ranged  from 
$8.7C  to  $12.50  per  hour.  Everyone  surveyed  from  a  iion^proflt  centre  knew  their  rate  of  pay, 
whk:h  ranged  from  $9.05  per  hour  (for  a  reliever)  to  $18.66  per  hour.  The  average  rate  of  pay  in 
the  private  centres  was  $10.77;  in  the  noni}rofit  centres  ti  was  $1 1,75. 

Of  the  32  women  who  replied  to  the  survey,  22  were  in  some  form  of  on-going  training.  Only  six 
of  these  were  for  bask:  qualifteattons  and  almost  all  of  the  remainder  working  towards 
equivalency  with  three-year  training,  chiefly  by  con-espondence. 

When  asked  what  had  attracted  them  to  work  in  chikk:are,  the  response  was,  oven/vhelmingly,  a 
tove  of  children  (17  of  the  staff  surveyed  in  noni^roflt  centres,  and  five  of  those  from  private 
centres). 

I  deckled  that  a  job  working  with  children  would  be  a  fulfilling  and  enlightening  change.  I 
have  always  enjoyed  the  interaction  involved  with  chiklren  and  the  satisfaction 
received  through  watching  chiklren  prosper  and  thrive. 

The  next  most  common  reason  was  the  desire  to  see  good-quality  chiklcare  provkled,  although 
this  was  mentioned  only  by  staff  in  non-profit  centres. 

A  genuine  tove  of  children  and  a  desire  to  nurture  them  and  encourage  learning  in  a  fun 
way.  This  work  offered  a  challenge  because  I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  a  need  for 
extremely  high  quality  childcare. 

Two  of  the  workers  in  private  centres  dkini  know  what  attracted  them  to  the  job.  Other  reasons 
for  choosing  to  wori<  in  chikk^are  included  the  desire  for  a  job  change,  being  able  to  take  one's 
chiklren  to  wori<,  chiklcare  being  the  only  wori(  available,  wanting  to  work  with  other  adults,  self- 
devetopment,  career  chotoe  and  the  nature  of  the  job  (e.g.  being  able  to  spend  some  time 
outskie).  Only  qd&  person  (from  a  non-profit  centre)  was  attracted  by  the  pay  and  job 
conditions. 

The  trend  toward  enjoying  working  with  chiklren  was  not  as  apparent,  however,  when 
empk>yees  were  asl'.ed  why  they  continued  to  viotk  in  chikk:are.  Fbur  staff  of  private  centres 
sakl  they  enjoyed  the  chiklren  and  four  mentioned  that  they  felt  chikk:are  was  important  and 
necessary;  one  enjoyed  working  with  other  adutts  arxl  one  mentbned  'that  the  pay  and 
condittons  were  good.  In  non-profri  centres  half  the  staff  menttoned  enjoying  the  chiklren  but 
the  next  most  important  aspects  (eight  responses  each)  were  the  pay  and  conditions,  and  the 
enjoyment  gained  from  working  with  other  adults,  including  parents. 

Simply  because  I  enjoy  my  job  and  tove  the  chiklren.  The  staff  I  wortc  with  are  great  and 
have  become  my  best  friends.   My  hourty  rate  of  pay  is  good  and  my  hours  are  great. 

The  next  rrwst  irrportant  aspect  (four  responses)  was  that  the  job  gave  opportunities  to  gain 
qualifk:ations  and  career  advancement.  Surprisingly,  only  one  person  menttoned  the  difficulty 
of  finding  another  job  as  a  reason  for  sta^ng  in  chikk:are. 

For  staff  in  both  types  of  centres,  the  rewards  and  reactions  received  from  chiWren  were  the 
nrwst  valued  aspect  of  the  job;  this  was  mentfoned  by  alrrwst  every  wori<er  Second  to  this,  and 
menttoned  by  about  half,  was  the  reward  of  being  appreciated    other  adults,  especic^ity 
parents. 


Being  able  to  teach  aixl  care  for  the  children.  Watching  them  grow  and  learning, 
knowing  you  are  part  of  it  and  help  in  some  ways.  Seeing  them  so  happyl 

Happy  children.  Content  and  enthusiastic  staff.  Positive  comments  from  parents  and 
their  pleasure  in  being  assured  that  their  children  are  having  a  great  time. 

When  questioned  about  the  least  valued  aspects  of  the  job  however,  there  appeared  a  much 
wider  and  more  varied  group  of  responses.  Two  workers  in  private  centres  mentioned  that  they 
found  dealing  with  sick  children  brought  to  the  centre  to  be  particularty  difficuit.  No  other  aspect 
received  more  than  one  comment  from  staff  in  the  private  cemres,  but  included  busy  days, 
tenstons  between  work  and  home,  bad  manners  in  children,  the  physk:al  and  emotional 
stresses,  lack  of  time  being  untrained,  the  challenge  of  providing  activities  for  the  chikiren  and 
feeling  uncomfortable  about  the  centre  being  mn  as  a  '*business^  In  non-profit  centres  sk:k, 
neglected  or  abused  children  was  also  named  most  commonty    the  most  diffteutt  aspect  (nine 
responses),  foltowed  by  stress  and  illness,  and  lack  of  equipment  o*^ facilities.  Several  staff  frot.i 
one  non-profit  centre  complained  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  staffroom.  Some  staff  also 
mentioned  frictton  over  staff  attitudes  to  chikk:are  as  a  difficulty  for  them;  the  two  foltowing 
comments  were  made  by  staff  in  HUsiani  centres,  when  asked  about  the  most  diffkajtt  aspects 
of  their  job: 

OWer  staff  members  who  have  been  out  of  the  workforce  for  some  time  [and]  doni 
realty  believe  In  childcare  (basteally  believe  in  niothers  and  preschoolers  belrig  at  home). 
I  <k)n1  know  whether  they  realise  it  (it  has  been  pointed  out)  but  this  reflects  very 
strongly  in  their  attitude  to  work  and  relationships  with  parents  and  chikiren. 

Having  to  accept  that  these  young  children  are  at  childcare  and  not  at  home  with  their 
parent. 

Generally  speaking,  staff  in  both  types  of  centre  were  now  experiencing  better  pay  arxl  working 
conditions  than  in  centres  in  which  they  had  worked  previously,  although  a  tango  number  of 
respondents  had  never  worked  in  another  centre  so  they  were  unable  to  comment.  Other 
aspects  whk:h  staff  perceived  as  beir>g  improvements  on  prevkxjs  job  sites  were,  in  partk:ular, 
having  more  staff  and  the  provision  of  better  programmes  for  the  chikiren  in  their  current  centre. 

When  asked  about  problems  they  had  experienced  or  were  cunrentiy  undergoing  with  their 
present  emptoyer,  four  of  the  nine  workers  in  private  centres  had  no  problems  to  report  Of  the 
others,  problems  such  as  tack  of  understanding  of  the  wort(  involved  in  chlkicare,  unreasonable 
demands,  favouritism  in  dealing  with  staff  and  implying  guilt  when  sk:k  leave  was  taken  were 
menttoned.  Ovenwhelmlngty,  of  the  21  staff  whr>  replied  to  this  questton  from  non-profit 
centres,  nineteen  reported  that  they  had  no  problems  to  report  and  several  mentk)ned  that  any 
diffk:ultles  whkdi  arose  were  quickly  resolved.^ 

Problems  menttoned  as  having  been  encountered  with  prevknis  emptoyers  were  diverse.  The 
majority  of  the  staff  who  had  worthed  elsewhere  in  chikk:are  had  at  some  time  been  employed  in 
private  centres.  This  group  mentioned  Issues  of  intimklation,  poor  staffing,  poor  facilities,  poor 
wages  and  oondittons,  nonHjntonisation,  lack  of  communk:ation  and  lack  of  recognitton  of 
qualifk:atk)ns  as  problems. 


^  An  interesting  issue  which  arose  out  of  this  question  was  the  apparent 
confusion  amongst  some  staff  as  to  the  identity  of  the  '^employer'*  in  the 
centre*  with  several  staff  referring  directly  to  the  supervisor  as  the 
employer.     In  non-profit  centres  in  particular,  the  supervisor  is  frequently  a 
member  of  the  managing  group  and«  because  they  are  in  constant  contact 
with  staff*  they  often  carry  out  many  of  the  day-to-day  tasks  of  the  employer, 
such  as  arranging  for  relievers.     The  difficulty  for  supervisors  is,  of  course, 
that  they  are  also  an  employee. 


[My  pay  is]  nnuch  higher,  as  we  are  on  the  Consenting  Parties.  My  other  centre,  tlie 
employer  was  a  slave  driver,  my  qualification  was  unrecognised  by  her,  so  I  got  paid 
$2  00  less  an  hour  (even  more  I  think)  than  I  am  on  now.  We  also  had  very  long  hours  of 
work,  7.30  -  4.30  or  8.45  -  5.4S  (we  had  1  hour  for  lunch  though),  which  I  found  rather 
exhausting. 

Wouldn't  pay  me  for  statutory  holidays  over  Christmas.  Would  leave  me  as  an  untrained 
chiWcare  worker  on  $6.09  an  hour  in  charge  of  the  centre.  I  would  not  get  spoken  to  for 
sdxxit  a  week  if  I  had  one  day  off  sick. 

Those  who  had  worked  previously  in  nonijrofit  centres  menttoned  slightly  different  issues  - 
poor  management  and  co-ordination  by  committees.  Isolation  from  the  employer,  lack  of 
communlcatton  and  poor  provision  of  equipment  and  facJities. 

Community  organised  creches  nin  by  constantly  changing  committees  are  a  nightmare. 

I  doni  ever  want  to  put  myself  through  that  againi 
staff  ware  also  asked  to  WentWv  what  they  would  change  about  their  working  condittons  If  they 
^^dS^eoim^B^^       of  a  private  centre  had  no  desired  changes,  whereas  one- 
^aL^thSseinrSS-^^ 

bouTprlvate  and  noniirofrt  centres  the  most  desired  changes  were  m  equipment  and  facilities. 
Enlarge  bathroom. 

A  larger  centre  to  cater  for  more  children. 
More  equipment. 

For  staff  of  private  centres  the  next  most  desired  chafes  were  to  ''^strlal  cor^  as 
sSt  iMve  whereas  In  non-profit  centres  workers  next  desired  more  staff,  followed  by  more 
reteSS^iSStler^S^^^    Start  of  private  centres  also  desired  more  reojgnrtion  for 
t^lr  woSessltres^^^       impartiality  Sn  the  part  of  the  employer  when  dealing  wrth  staff. 

Have  an  hour  for  lunch,  have  my  no"-<^«W  ^ntoct  time,  /^te  to  as^^^^^^^ 
feeling  it  was  going  to  throw  everyone  out  of  order.  NO  MORE  FAVOURITlSMIH 

Other  factors  mentioned  by  workers  in  non-profit  centres  were  better  communication  amongst 
S  less  stroSure  in  tt^  fJrogramme  offered  to  the  children  and  a  more  vaned  mix  of  staff  ages 
and  talents. 

When  asked  about  their  future  In  chiWcare.  staff  of  both  types  <^J^^'^\r'^'^,S^'^'S^?^ 
ofSmi^.  although  few  saw  themselves  as  staying  in  chiWcare  for  more  than  the  next  few  years. 

Hopefully  opening  a  chiWcare  centre  of  my  own.  I  do  want  to  work  In  another  centre 
before  this.  Hopefully  I  haveni  completely  done  my  back  In  before  then. 

I  Intend  being  in  cWWcare  for  quite  a  long  time  -  although  I  hope  I  wiU  be  able  to  take  a 
break  and  come  back  In  case  I  "bum  out". 

I  would  Ilka  to  stav  In  chiWcare  but  I  dont  want  to  work  long  hours.  I  like  finishing  at  3 
p  m.  Si?d?,S^  TS^ybe  like  to  move  onto  something,  evei^alty^h^deals 
wSi  the  chiW-s  development  and  family  more  than  at  the  moment.  Maybe  doing  a  part- 
time  degree  at  University  is  on  the  cards. 

I  enjoy  working  in  chiWcare  at  the  moment  but  I  cani  see  me  working  with  chiWren 
forever. 
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When  asked  about  how  they  saw  the  future  of  chiWcare  in  New  Zealand  however,  the 
responses  were  overwhelminoiy  pessimistic. 

I  think  childcare  will  be  more  and  more  in  demand  and  I  feel  good  centres  will  have  to 
charge  higher  fees  to  continue  their  standards  especially  it  government  funding  is  cut. 

We  have  come  a  tong  way  in  [the]  last  few  years  but  (O  feel  backward  steps  approaching. 

At  the  moment  it  is  quite  shaky.  Hopefully  they  will  get  all  the  problems  sorted  out 

and  the  government  will  come  out  of  the  Datit  Ages  and  see  what  Is  polng  on  and  what 
is  needed. 

t  donl  think  it's  going  to  be  around  very  tong  which  is  a  shame.  There  [wiill  be  no  money 
for  funds,  no  subsklles. 

One  reply  also  expressed  concern  at  the  need  for  childcare: 

As  an  "old  fashtoned"  person  it  bonified  me  to  see  the  attitude  today  that  it  Is  every 
"  parent's  right  to  expect  someone  else  to  do  their  chiWrearing  for  them.  I  wouW  like 
to  see  them  put  their  chiWren  first  for  a  few  years  at  least.  I  think  parents  shouW  pay  a  lot 
wore  H  they  expect  quality  chikicare. 

Interestingly,  despite  differing  trends  In  responses  to  several  of  the  other  questtons,  it  was  in 
these  areas  of  predfcting  the  future  of  chikkare  and  their  own  emptoyment  paths  In  chikicare 
that  the  responses  of  staff  In  private  and  non-profit  centres  showed  the  most  similarity. 


The  results  presented  here  are  only  a  partial  summary  of  the  research  to  date;  much  valuable 
infonmtton  from  personal  interviews  will  be  Included  in  the  final  report. 

Despite  this,  it  is  apparent  that  similar  trends  to  those  found  In  the  United  States  are  appearing, 
even  amongst  a  relatively  small  sample  of  New  Zealand  chlkteare  workers.  Workers  Iri  non-profrt 
centres  are  better  paW,  overall  they  have  better  job  satisfaction  and  enjoy  better  conditions  of 
servfce,  they  are  more  experienced  In  working  with  young  chiUren  and  non-profit  centres  have 
stower  staff  turnover. 

Further  contrasts  arose  when  staff  were  asked  questtons  about  how  they  perceived  the 
motlvattons  behind  their  day-to-day  work.  While  almost  all  staff  menttoned  a  tove  of  chlkJren  as 
being  a  major  motivating  factor,  staff  in  non-profit  centres  were  more  likely  to  mentlori  the 
Irmortance  of  cWkkare  as  a  sen/toe  and/or  their  training  and  career  asplrattons  as  an  Important 
f ador,  as  well  as  pay  and  condrttons  and  the  enjoyment  of  regular  contact  w»h  other  adults. 

Staff  overall  found  having  to  deal  with  stok  chlWren  brought  to  the  centre  and  poor  equipment 
and  facilities  to  be  the  most  diHfcult  aspects  of  their  worit,  fcltowed  by  stress  and  persoiial 
Illness;  It  was  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  how  little  stok  leave  was  taken  la^ear  by  those 
answering  the  sun^y.  Staff  of  non-profit  centres  appreciated  having  more  staff  as  an 
improverpent  over  prevtous  centres  in  whteh  they  had  worked  and  staff  In  both  types  of  centres 
were  now  experiencing  better  pay  and  condittons  than  in  the  past  (although  this  was  to  be 
expected  with  recent  dramatic  changes  to  award  condittons  in  earty  chiWhood). 
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When  asked  about  problems  experienced  in  dealing  with  their  employ er,  distinct  differences 
began  to  appear  between  the  two  groups.  For  staff  In  non-profit  centres  problems  tended  to  be 
material,  such  as  lack  of  equipment  and  facilities,  or  structuralt  such  as  poor  communication  and 
turnover  of  management  committee  members.  In  private  centres  however. issues  were  much 
more  personal,  such  as  favouritism  in  dealing  with  staff,  unreasonable  demands,  intlmidatton, 
lack  of  recognitton  of  experience  and  qualifications  and  being  made  to  feel  gultty  for  taking 
leave.  Overall,  staff  in  non*prof it  centres  were  very  happy  with  the  relattonshlp  they  had  with 
their  employer  or  found  any  problems  quickly  resolved.  Staff  oi  private  centres  were  more  likely 
to  want  better  pay  and  Industrial  conditions,  whereas  staff  in  non*profit  centres  were  more  likely 
to  want  more  time  for  preparatton  and  planning,  and  additional  staffing. 

Staff  in  both  types  of  centre  were  generally  optimistic  about  their  future  In  chiidcare,  although 
only  a  minority  saw  themselves  wortdng  in  chikfcaiB  long-temi.  In  contrast  to  this  optimism, 
concerns  about  the  future  of  chiidcare  generally  were  strong,  and  tended  to  be  centred  around 
the  lack  of  clarity  surnounding  cun'ent  government  policy. 

ConclusiQn 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  theorise  about  the  reasons  why  distinctions  should  appear 
between  the  working  corditions  and  perceptions  of  staff  in  private  and  non-profit  centres.  To 
attempt  some  explanation  of  why  these  differences  might  arise  however,  sotne  general  points 
can  be  made. 

Firstly,  in  most  privately-owned  chiidcare  centres,  the  owner  is  on-site  during  the  working  day, 
making  the  relationship  fc>etween  employer  and  employee  a  very  personal  one  and  one  which 
exposes  the  emptoyee  to  a  ceriain  amount  of  vulnerability.  Secondly,  for  staff  of  non-profit 
centres,  the  identity  of  Ihe  employer*  is  frequently  shielded  from  them  by  the  rx)le  of  the 
supervisor;  in  eorKhJCting  these  surveys,  and  the  subsequent  interviews,  it  has  become  very 
clear  that  the  role  of  'supervisor'  in  most  privato  centres  is  substantially  different  to  that  of 
supen/isor  in  non-profit  centres. 

A  third  factor,  whteh  woukJ  bear  further  research,  in  the  whole  area  of  how  chikicare  wori<ers  view 
themselves  in  a  *professk)nar  light,  t!  appears  from  the  sun/ey  results  presented  here  that  staff 
of  noni:>rofit  centres  may  view  themselves  in  a  different  light  professionally  compared  to  staff  of 
private  centres  when  contemplating  the  status  and  Importance  of  their  wori<. 

A  final  factor  is  the  extent  to  whtoh  the  need  for  private  centres  to  return  a  profit  to  the  owner 
affects  the  industrial  conditions  under  which  staff  are  employed,  a  questton  which  Is  not 
addressed  directly  by  the  results  presented  here.  To  call  a  chiidcare  centre  "non-profit**  simply 
because  it  is  community-based  is  a  misnomer;  even  community-based  centres  need  to  at  least 
break  even  financially,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  private  centre  owners  who  are  motivated 
primarily  by  the  need  for  good-quality  chikteare,  rather  than  primarily  by  the  profit  motive.  What  is 
of  concern  for  this  project  however  is  the  way  in  which  the  wQri<Qrs  perceive  the  process  of 
centre  management,  as  it  affects  them,  not  only  in  their  pay  and  industrial  conditions,  but  in  the 
vrtOTe  qualitative  aspects  of  their  role  as  empk)yees.  From  the  data  already  collated  and 
presented  here,  it  appears  that  there  are  important  distincttons  between  being  employed  In 
private  versus  non-profit  chlklcare  centres. 
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INCREASING  THE  COMPETENCE  OF  STAFF  DEALING  WITH  YOUNG  CHILDREN 


Introduction 

Due  to  many  factors,  the  numbers  of  toddlers  involved  In  preschool  (day  care)  from  an  early  age  in 
Sweden  is  increasing  year  by  year.  Firstly,  over  85%  of  mothers  of  young  children  work  outside  the  home. 
Secondly,  society  has  assumed  a  major  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  out  of  home  care  is  available  for 
working  or  studying  parents  with  children  over  1  1/2  years  of  age.  The  number  of  toddlers  in  preschool 
today  varies  greatly  in  different  local  authorities  due  to  parental  attitudes  and  to  the  availability  of  day-care 
centres.  There  is  higher  proportion  of  preschools  in  big  cities  than  in  small  communities  in  the  countryside. 
The  proportion  of  toddlers  in  preschool  varies.  For  the  whole  country  it  is  29%  for  children  up  to  3 
(Statistiska  centralbyrSn,  1990). 

During  the  last  15  years  we  have  had  a  trend  in  Sweden  towards  extended  sibling  groups,  (1-7  years, 
sometimes  extended  to  12  years).  Recently,  the  mixed  age  groups  and  extended  sibling  groups  have 
decreased  in  popularity.  Neither  the  chikJren  below  three  nor  the  six-year-olds  are  considered  to  have  the 
best  care  in  groups  in  which  there  is  a  very  wide  age  range.  Grouping  according  to  age  has  again  become 
the  rule,  especially  for  children  betow  three  and  more  than  seven  (Sundell  &  Johansson,  1991). 

At  the  same  time,  while  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  toddlers  in  preschool,  there  is  the  problem  of 
recruiting  staff,  especially  for  the  youngest  chikJren.  The  reasons  for  this  could  be: 

1)  Working  with  toddlers  can  be  physically  more  tiring  than  working  with  older  children. 

2)  Educatton  of  preschool  teachers  focuses  on  older  preschool  children.  The  reason  for  neglecting 
knowledge  about  toddlers  in  education  is  not  only  the  tradition,  but  alro  the  fact  that  there  is  very  jittje 
knowledge  of  and  nr^ethods  for  the  education  of  children  below  three. 

Up  to  around  1975  only  nursery  nurses  worked  with  toddlers  in  day  care.  At  that  time  a  government 
commission  worked  out  new  guidelines  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  below  school  age.  A  view  of 
"edu-care"  was  presented,  which  means  that  not  only  care  was  important  for  toddlers,  but  also  education. 
As  a  result  of  this  view,  preschool  teachers  were  also  employed  to  work  with  these  young  children. 
However,  It  is  still  considered  to  be  of  higher  status  to  work  with  children  over  three  in  preschool! 

Q    The  results  presented  in  this  paper  are  described  in  moc|  fietaii  elsewhere  (Palm6njs.  Pramling,  Lindahl, 
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Effects  on  young  children  in  day  care 

From  our  review  of  recent  child  development  research,  we  now  know  how  competent  a  newborn  child  is  in 
many  respects  (Osofsl^.  1989).  Today  we  think  that,  from  birth  infants  have  the  capacity  to  experience  the 
world  around  them,  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  adapt  to  the  environment  (Hundeide,  1989).  But  in  order  to 
develop,  the  chikl  requires  not  only  fulfilment  of  its  biological  needs,  but  also  an  adult  who  shows  continuity, 
sensitivity  and  responsiveness  towards  it . 

Studies  on  the  effects  of  day  care  on  child  development  often  present  contradictory  results.  Some  report  that 
children  in  day  care  are  more  aggressive  than  those  cared  for  at  home,  while  other  studies  have  not  found  any 
differences  (Belsky.  1989).  Positive  effects  reported  by  American  researchers  are  that  day-care  children  often 
show  better  social  skills,  have  a  clearer  notion  of  gender  differences,  are  better  skilled  at  developing  role  play, 
are  more  willing  to  co-operate  and  are  better  able  to  handle  separation.  Reported  negative  effects  are 
increasecJ  aggressiveness  and  disobedience.  Children  in  day  care  more  than  20  hours/week  more  frequently 
had  an  insecure  attachment  to  their  mothers,  which  could  later  increase  psychological  problems  (Farquhar. 
1990). 

One  of  the  few  tongitudinal  studies  carried  out  in  Sweden  about  effects  of  day  care  shows  that  the  children  who 
began  at  day  care  before  the  age  of  1  year  were  the  ones  who  became  the  best  learners  in  primary  school 
(Andersson,  1988). 

Whether  day  care  is  good  or  bad  for  chiklren  is  a  question  which  will  never  fully  be  answered  empirically.  The 
effects  of  attending  preschool  already  as  a  toddler  will  always  depend  on  children's  individual  needs,  but  we 
believe  that  in  order  to  fulfil  these  needs  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  is  the  competence  of  the  staff. 


Aims 

The  aim  of  this  research  project  is  to  increase  the  psychotogical  and  educational  knowledge  of  the  staff  and  to 
devetop  both  content  and  methods  appropriate  for  toddlers  in  day  care  settings.  Our  broad  goal  is  to  increase 
day  care  staffs  awareness  of  young  children's  development  and  needs,  as  well  as  their  awareness  of  their  own 


behavk)ur. 


Subjects  and  settings 

Each  of  the  three  centres  is  situated  in  a  suburt)  of  Gdteborg.  The  population  mainly  consists  of  workers  and 
immigrants,  most  of  whom  live  in  big  blocks  of  flats.  The  proportion  of  persons  living  on  social  welfare  is 
comparably  high.  Two  of  the  chiW  groups,  A  and  V,  betong  to  larger  day-care  centres  with  3  or  4  more  groups, 
the  third  group.  J.  is  on  its.own  on  the  ground  ftoo'  of  a  block  of  flats. 

in  A  there  are  two  preschool  teachers  and  two  nursery  nurses  in  a  group  of  14  chiklren  between  1  and  4  years 
of  age.  In  V.  four  nursery  nurses  take  care  of  14  chiklren  aged  between  one  and  three.  In  J.  16  children  aged 
FR?r  bet^^een  1  and  3  are  taken  care  of  by  two  preschool  teachers  and  three  nursery  nurses.  The  work  in  groups  A 
and  V  was  already  well  organised  when  the  project  began.  Group  J  started  up  at  the  same  time  as  the  project. 


The  preschool  functions  between  6.15  am  and  6  pm.  There  are  activity  periods  of  1  or  1  1/2  hours  in  the  ^qS 
mornings  and  the  afternoons.  Most  children  take  a  nap  after  the  main  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Most  of 
the  staff  have  been  worthing  in  child  care  for  more  than  five  years.  Only  three  had  worthed  for  less  than  two 
years  when  the  project  started. 


Methods 

All  the  staff  were  interviewed  individually  at  the  beginning  and  19  months  later,  at  the  end  of  the  proiect.  The 
Interview  which  was  carried  out  by  the  authors  the  first  time  and  by  an  assistant  the  second  time,  dealt  with 
the  staff  -s  earlier  experience  of  worthing  with  toddlers,  their  expectations  of  the  project,  their  knowledge  of  chikJ 
development,  their  tasks  as  care-givers  and  educators  and  attitudes  to  worit. 

AS  an  introductton  to  the  project,  the  staff  attended  a  one-week  education  course  full  time.  The  course  covered 
theories  and  knowledge  concerning  chiWren's  perceptual,  cognitive,  emotfonal  and  social  development  and 
information  about  the  Swedish  "Preschool  programme"  (Socialstyrelsen.  1987).  Finally,  the  intervention 
programme  "Mediated  Learning  Experiences"  (MLE).  developed  by  P.  Klein  (1989)  in  Israel,  was  introduced. 

Every  fourth  week  the  interaction  between  children  and  every  staff  member  was  videorecorded  and  later 
analysed  for  all  staff  members  in  A.  J  and  V  respectively.  The  analysis  was  made  in  relation  to  the  criteria  of 
MLE  and  to  the  content  and  organisation  visible  in  the  video  sequences.  When  the  film  was  discussed  with  the 
staff  posit-^re  behaviour  exhibited  by  staff  was  reinforced.  We  also  discussed  what  could  have  been  done 
differently  and  how  to  meet  the  child's  "worid"  even  better.  This  means  that  we  sometimes  focused  on  the 
adutt-s  relation  to  an  individual  child  and  sometimes  on  a  group  of  chiklren.  Both  psychological  and  educational 
aspects  were  dealt  with  in  the  analysis. 
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"Mediated  Learning  Experience" 

According  to  Klein  (1989).  worthing  with  "mediated  learning  experience"  helps  the  child  to  become  both  more 
intelligent  and  sensitive  to  the  worid  around  it.  She  believes  that  love,  security  and  care  are  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  conditions  for  a  child  to  devetop  its  intellectual  capacrty.  Instead,  one  ought  to  influence  the  child's 
need  system  in  such  a  way  that  the  chiW  will  become  interested  in  the  world  around  him  or  her  and  willing  to 
leam  about  people  and  things.  Chiklren  do  not  leam  specific  skills  or  knowledge  in  the  programme,  but  they 
are  given  experience  which  creates  a  flexibility  in  their  thinking.  Children  are  not  expected  to  learn  specific  facts 
Nit  to  leam  a  positive  wav  to  leam. 

ChiWren  obvtously  also  learn  by  doing  and  observing,  but  MLE  deals  wrth  the  aspect  of  learning  where  there  is 
an  adult  mediating  between  the  chiWs  experiences  and  the  surrounding  environment.  The  mediator  can 
choose  the  focus  and  create  a  frame  of  reference  by  connecting  children's  experiences  in  time  and  space. 
According  to  Klein  (op  crt).  learning  may  be  more  easily  achieved  rf  there  is  an  adult  who  consciously  teaches 
the  Child  The  fh,e  criteria  used  are  content-  and  context-independent,  which  means  that  the  content  focused  on 
my  the  mediator  is  relevant  to  the  environment  and  values  specKk:  to  the  society  of  which  the  children  are  a 
part.  Through  "mediated  learning  experience"  chiWren  are  gh^en  the  opportunrty  to  share  the  adurt's  experience 
and  knowledge  and  benefit  from  them.  ^  ^ 
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The  intervention  technique  of  MLE  is  based  on  five  categories,  which  are  to  some  extent  hierarchical.  Category 
1  presupposes  the  use  of  category  2,  which  pre-supposes  the  use  of  category  3.  Category  4  and  5  need  the 
presupposition  of  category  1,  at  least.  The  five  categories  are: 

l.lntentionality  and  reciprocitY 

An  adult  interacting  with  a  child  generally  has  a  more  or  less  conscious  intention  of  what  to  mediate  to  the 
child.  The  mediation  could  be  cultural,  value-related  or  informative  ways  to  conceptualize  the  world  eround  us. 
The  adults'  intention  must  be  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  child.  It  is  of  no  value  to  try  to  mediate 
something  to  the  child  which  the  child  does  not  focus  on.  There  has  to  be  a  reciprocity  between  the  child  and 
the  mediator.  The  adult  can  give  the  child  opportunities  to  recognize  the  world  around  hinVher,  by  increasing 
the  child's  awareness  and  focusing  on  phenomena  in  the  surroundings.  Here  we  would  lii^e  to  emphasise  that  it 
is  our  belief  that  the  more  the  adult  is  able  to  catch  the  child's  attention  and  then  focus  on  that,  the  better 
possibilities  there  are  for  an  intervention. 

2.  Meaninq 

The  phenomenon  the  adult's  and  the  child's  attention  is  directed  towards  must  then  get  to  mean  something  to 
the  child.  The  child  must  get  a  label,  notion  or  word  for  what  he  or  she  sees,  to  be  able  to  compare  this 
particular  experience  with  other  earlier  experiences.  When  vertjalizing  and  giving  objects  meaning,  the  adult 
also  mediates  values  and  emotional  expressions.  The  adult  could  be  the  one  giving  meaning,  but  she  can  also 
be  the  one  who  asks  questions  and  lets  the  child  give  the  meaning. 

3.  Transcendence 

To  transcend  means  to  expand  and  to  go  beyond  the  "here  and  now"  situation  and  mediate  i^nowledge  which 
"this"  situation  could  be  connected  with.  In  this  way  the  child  will  see  that  nothing  happens  in  a  vacuum,  but 
that  it  can  be  related  to  eariier  experiences.  The  adult  could  be  active,  telling  the  child  about  different  objects, 
taslcs  or  situations,  but  the  role  of  the  adult  could  also  be  to  put  questions  to  the  child  and  get  him  or  her  to 
think,  remember  or  reflect,  see  similarities,  differences,  properties  etc.  The  younger  the  child  is  the  more  the 
adult  must  be  the  person  who  does  the  vert^al  reflecting,  but  also  the  one  who  answers  questions.  The  most 
important  thing  is  the  reflective  attitude  she  mediates. 

4.  Feelings  of  competence 

In  order  to  feel  competent,  one  must  first  of  all  be  approved  of/encouraged,  which  can  be  done  by  eye  contact, 
words,  play,  mimics  etc.  Praise  is  an  important  activity  in  this  category.  This  does  not  mean  praise  in  general 
but  specific  and  immediate  praise  related  to  the  chikJ's  action.  The  chikJ  must  be  able  to  relate  the  praise  to  the 
actual  situatton.  This  is  one  aspect  of  giving  chiWren  a  feeling  of  competence,  but  the  other  side  is  even  more 
important  -  to  explain  and  motivate  the  child's  feeling  of  competence.  If  the  praise  is  to  mean  anything  to  the 
child,  he  or  she  must  understand  the  experience  to  be  able  to  learn  from  it. 

5.  Regulatton  of  behaviour 

To  help  the  child  to  regulate  its  behaviour  means  to  lead  the  chiW  vert)ally  or  behaviourally  so  that  he  or  she 
■""an  solve  a  task.  This  also  means  to  think  and  plan  in  advance  and  to  took  for  different  attematives  when 
solving  a  problem.  The  adult  not  only  jielps  the  child  by  informing  and  recommending  but  also  by  questioning, 

A  i  A  


stopping  the  child  for  a  moment  and  ponderiiig,  giving  clues  to  trie  child,  or  being  a  model.  By  regulating  the 
speed  and  force  of  the  child's  action,  the  adult  can  help  the  child  to  plan  its  behaviour  or  regulate  its 
Impulsiveness.  We  see  many  similarities  between  this  category  and  the  Vygotskien  notion  of  "scaffolding",  in 
which  the  adurt  facilitates  and  teaches  the  child  Ik)w  to  behave  in  different  situations  so  as  to  utilise  all  the 
child's  proximal  zone  of  development  (Linden.  1989). 

Results 

Interview: 

From  the  pre  and  post  interview  results  may  be  summarised  in  the  following  sentences. 
Before  the  observation  period  the  staff  expressed: 

*  High  expectations  of  the  project,  i.e.  that  they  would  become  more  fit  to  take  care  of  toddlers. 

*  Care  and  routines  are  the  main  tasks  of  dealing  with  toddlers. 

*  50%  find  it  difficult  to  individualise. 

A  wish  to  compensate  for  the  stimulation  and  affection  the  toddlers  cannot  get  at  home. 
The  main  target  is  to  get  the  toddlers  to  feel  safe  and  to  get  atong  well  in  the  day-care  centre. 
To  help  the  toddlers  to  form  positive  social  relationships  is  nrwre  important  than  teaching  them. 

*  Care  is  the  most  important  task  and  if  there  is  any  time  left,  this  can  be  used  for  education. 

After  the  observation  period  the  staff  expressed: 

The  observation  and  guidance  period  was  a  positive  experience,  which  has  given  the  staff  a  unified  way 
of  looking  at  toddlers. 

It  is  easier  to  cooperate  between  the  staff  members. 
Routine  activities  are  used  in  a  more  stimulating  way. 

Thanks  to  organising  subgroups  of  toddlers,  providing  for  individual  characteristics  was  no  longer  a 
problem. 

Staff  and  parents  fulfil  different  roles.  Parents  are  nrwre  emotionally  attached  to  the  children.  Staff 
stimulate  the  devetopment  of  the  children  and  interact  according  to  prean'anged  schemes. 
Staff  want  to  teach  the  toddlers  and  now  have  some  knowledge  of  how  to  influence  development  in  a 
positive  way. 

Staff  feel  themselves  to  be  mediating  the  development  of  the  children  and  helping  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  toddlers  to  their  sun-oundings. 

*  The  relattonship  between  care  and  education  is  a  result  of  how  all  the  activities  during  the  day  have 
been  earned  out.  Everything  can  be  done  in  a  pedagogical  way. 

All  staff  members  find  themselves  nrvDre  aware  of  why  they  act  in  a  special  way.  They  also  stress  how 
they  organise  things  differently  in  order  to  indivklualise  and  are  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
toddler  more  adequately.  They  find  themselves  more  involved. 

All  staff  members  express  the  usefulness  of  tooking  at  themselves  in  videorecorded  films,  and  how  the 
possibility  of  reexperiencing  the  situations  gives  them  a  wider  view  of  what  has  happened. 
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Analysis  of  the  videofilms  ^06 
The  filmed  sequences  were  coded  according  to  the  MLE  criteria  by  an  independent  person.  A  note  was  made 
of  each  minute  in  which  a  certain  category  appeared  on  the  film.  The  percentage  of  coded  minutes  in  a 
sequence  was  calculated  for  each  category.  In  the  analysis  the  means  for  every  staff  member  and  eveiy 
category  were  compared  as  well  as  the  mean  of  the  first  third  of  the  observations  compared  to  the  mean  of  the 
last  third  of  the  observations.  Since  some  staff  members  had  been  absent  on  some  occasions,  a  third  could  be 
two  to  four  observations.  The  categories  have  been  divided  according  to  qualitative  aspects,  e.g.  if  the  staff 
member  or  the  child  takes  the  initiative,  if  there  is  an  explanation  of  the  feeling  of  competence  or  regulation  of 
behaviour.  The  meanings  of  the  categories  are: 

•  la  Intentionality  and  reciprocity-  the  adult  inrtiates  or  leads  the  interactfon. 

•  1t  Intentionality  or  reciprocity-  the  toddler  leads  or  initiates  the  interaction. 

*  2n  Meaning  by  naming 

•  2q  Meaning  by  questioning 

•  3a  Transcendence-  adult  telling 

*  3r  Transcendence  -  adult  gets  the  toddler  to  reflect 

•  4p  Feeling  of  competence-£raisirig  the  toddler 

*  4e  Feeling  of  competence-  explaining,  motivating  the  praise 

*  5o  Regulation  of  behaviour  -  ordering 

*  be  Regulation  of  behaviour-  explaining  why 

The  table  below  presents  a  view  of  the  pattern  of  the  MLE  categories,  both  for  each  member  of  staff  and  for 
the  whole  group. 


Table  1 .  Means  of  MLE  for  the  whole  group  (X)  and  for  ever>'  staff  member  (J:,  P^^P^^^^^ 
observed  time  for  all  staff  members  and  all  categories.  The  staff  are  called  J,  A  or  V  dependent  on  the  centre 


thev  come  from.   

s/c 

X 

J1 

JP. 

J3 

J4 

J5 

A1 

A2 

A3 

A4 

VI 

V2 

V3 

V4 

1a 

80 

78 

81 

84 

76 

56 

71 

82 

81 

82 

88 

87 

93 

83 

1t 

33 

35 

51 

38 

37 

24 

38 

33 

38 

34 

33 

25 

18 

23 

2n 

86 

90 

94 

89 

87 

54 

82 

81 

88 

84 

94 

92 

95 

88 

2q 

65 

63 

57 

57 

51 

48 

61 

67 

67 

72 

76 

81 

67 

76 

3a 

32 

38 

40 

18 

30 

5 

18 

22 

28 

35 

51 

45 

45 

36 

3r 

16 

18 

25 

9 

10 

0 

11 

10 

13 

13 

22 

26 

28 

25 

4p 

5 

4 

2 

5 

0 

1 

7 

5 

5 

8 

8 

4 

7 

5 

4e 

14 

7 

7 

18 

9 

8 

6 

12 

6 

16 

17 

17 

12 

13 

So 

7 

7 

7 

18 

9 

8 

5 

9 

4 

9 

2 

6 

5 

3 

1  5e 

11 

19 

16 

13 

10 

15 

19 

19 

12 

7 

7 

13 

18 

8 

Table  1  shows  us  that  the  most  common  categories  are  (1  a)  "intentionality  and  reciprocit/'  by  the  adult  (80%) 
,  (2n)  -naming-  (86%)  and  (2q)  "naming"  by  questioning  (65%).  According  to  MLE  these  types  of  behaviour  are 
the  basis  for  stimulation. 
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A  third  of  the  observed  time  (It)  "intentionality  and  reciprocity"  led  and  initiated  by  the  child  (33%)  and  (3a) 
"transcendence"  (32%)  are  present. 

Between  11  and  16  %  (3r)  -transcendence  through  reflection-  (16%).  ^^^['^^^^'^  '^^^^^^^ 


(14%)  and  (Se)  "regulation  by  explanation"  (11%)  is  present. 

(P)  -unexplained  praise"  (5%)  or  (5o)  "regulation"  (7%)  are  the  most  rare  categories. 
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There  are  large  differences  between  staff  members  as  well  as  between  different  situations  for  the  same  staff 
member  (  Palm6rus  et  al.  1991).  This  stresses  the  importance  of  the  activity  in  the  observed  situation. 

The  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  increase  the  skill  of  the  caregivers.  In  order  to  find  out  if  the  staff  have 
changed  their  behaviour,  the  means  of  the  first  third  of  the  obseivations  were  conpared  to  the  means  of  the 
last  third. 

Table  2:  Change  in  behaviour  pattern  over  time  for  the  whole  group  (X),  and  all  staff  members  (J:,  A:.  V:,).  The 
figures  are  the  differences  in  the  mean  between  the  first  third  of  the  observations  and  the  last  third.  *  means 
preschool  teachers,     person  ,  c=  category  of  MLE. 


c 

X 

J:1 

J:2* 

J:3 

J:4* 

J:5 

A:r 

A:2 

A:3 

A:4* 

V:1 

V:2 

V:3 

V:4 

la 

3 

-8 

+4 

-8 

-8 

+5 

+14 

+10 

-5 

+12 

+5 

-3 

+2 

+20 

It 

4 

-1 

+18 

+22 

+18 

+38 

-11 

-7 

+10 

-9 

+5 

+3 

-23 

-7 

2n 

2 

-2 

+7 

-5 

-6 

+6 

+-0 

-4 

-3 

+18 

+5 

+12 

-8 

+-0 

2q 

4 

+7 

+4 

+7 

+24 

+13 

-11 

+10 

+1 

-6 

-12 

-4 

-5 

+16 

3a 

18 

+6 

+16 

+20 

+47 

-5 

+25 

+13 

+27 

+53 

+23 

-5 

+9 

-  4 

3r 

6 

+28 

+10 

-4 

+6 

+-0 

+9 

+10 

+11 

+30 

+16 

-40 

+7 

-11 

4p 

-2 

-+0 

+3 

-5 

+-0 

+4 

-6 

+8 

-7 

-21 

+1 

-1 

+-0 

+  4 

4e 

8 

+9 

+9 

+18 

-1 

+-0 

+2 

+19 

+5 

+18 

+5 

+6 

+14 

-  4 

50 

1 

+10 

+6 

-8 

+2 

+10 

-7 

-3 

-4 

-15 

+3 

+5 

-2 

+10 

5e 

9 

+ia 

+18 

+22 

-1 

+17 

+9 

+15 

+20 

-4 

-3 

+5 

-7 

+  9 
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According  to  Table  2,  the  mean  difference  between  the  two  periods  increases  between  1  and  18%  for  the 
different  categories.  Transcendence"  (3a)  is  the  category  which  increased  the  most  (18%).  For  one  staff 
member  it  increased  rrxjre  than  50  %.  This  means  that  the  staff  members  have  learnt  the  MLE  technique 
and  adjusted  their  behaviour  in  accordance  with  it.  "Regulation"  and  "feeling  of  competence"  have 
increased  9  and  8  %.  There  have  been  many  discussions  in  the  guidance  of  the  staff  about  toddlers'  need 
of  explanations,  why  they  must  do  things  in  a  different  way  or  why  they  are  good  at  something. 

In  the  categories  (3r)  "transcendence"  by  reflection  of  the  child  and  (It)  "reciprocity  and  intentionality" 
initiated  or  led  by  the  child,  the  means  have  increased  6  and  5%  respectively.  For  individual  staff  it  has 
Increased  up  to  30%.  These  categories  are  very  important  as  they  have  the  focus  on  the  child  and  reflect 
the  caregiver's  sensitivity  to  the  intention  of  the  child  and  also  to  an  understanding  of  the  child.  Categories 
with  only  a  minor  change  (1  or  2%)  are  "(2n)  meaning"  by  naming  ,  (4p)  unmotivated  "feeling  of 
competence"  and  (5o)"regulating"  without  explanation. 
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The  staff  have  transformed  their  behaviour  and  developed  their  techniques,  which  means  that  they  more 
often  than  before  explain  why  something  is  good  or  OHist  be  done  in  a  different  way.  They  now  follow  the 
intention  of  the  child  and  add  an  explanation  to  the  naming  of  a  subject. 


Table  3.  Sum  of  change  per  person  and  the  mean  change  for  the  whole  group. 


J1 

J2 

J3 

J4 

J5 

A1 

A2 

A3 

A4 

VI 

V2 

V3 

V4 

X 

62 

107 

83 

61 

88 

29 

71 

55 

118 

48 

-22 

-13 

35 

65 

80 

68 

48 

According  to  Table  3,  there  are  great  variations  in  the  behaviour  change  among  the  staff  members  in  A,  J 
and  V.  This  is  due  to  several  factors.  Group  J  began  at  the  same  time  as  the  project  and  had  no  well 
functioning  organisation  from  the  start.  Group  V  had  the  highest  scores  from  the  start  and  had 
comparatively  high  means  during  the  whole  period.  Their  behaviour  change  is  only  marginal  and  they  have 
not  been  equally  able  to  increase  their  use  of  categories  which  are  specially  sensitive  to  the  intentions  of 
the  child.  In  group  A  the  greatest  change  was  seen  in  the  two  staff  members  who  joined  the  project  late, 
which  means  that  they  never  participated  in  the  first  week  of  education. 

The  staff  is  composed  of  two  categories,  preschool  teachers  and  nursery  nurses.  The  preschool  teachers 
have  had  a  higher  level  of  education,  involving  2  1/2  years'  teacher  training,  while  the  nursery  nurses  have 
attended  a  2-year  upper  secondary  school  course.  If  the  change  is  analysed  according  to  the  education  of 
the  staff  member,  the  sum  of  the  preschool  teachers'  categories  was  84%  in  J  and  74%  in  A,  which  gives 
a  total  mean  of  78%.  Looking  at  the  nursery  nurses,  the  mean  of  all  categories  was  78%  in  J,  63%  in  A, 
and  48%  in  V,  which  give  a  total  mean  of  33%. 

The  mean  difference  among  the  preschool  teachers  was  8  %  and  only  3  %  among  the  nursery  nurses. 
The  variations  among  preschool  teachers  were  between  +2  and  +15%.  Anr>ong  the  nursery  nurses  the 
variation  was  between  -3  and  +9%.  It  seems  as  if  the  better  educated  staff  members  have  included  more 
of  the  programme  in  their  activities  than  the  less  well  educated  ones. 

DISCUSSION 

The  aim  of  this  project  was  to  increase  the  psychotogical  and  3ducational  knowledge  of  the  staff  and  to 
improve  their  interactton  with  the  toddlers  they  care  for. 

The  education  course  in  the  first  week  of  the  project  taught  the  staff  member  about  the  capacity  of  toddlers 
and  how  to  meet  their  needs.  Staff  members  who  joined  the  project  after  this  first  week  had  much  poorer 
results  at  the  first  obser/ation  than  the  rest  of-the  group.  This  means  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  real  baseline 
for  the  staff's  behaviour  we  ought  to  have  made  the  first  videorecorded  obsen/ations  before  the  week  of 
education.  We  believe  that  the  improvement  in  the  interaction  of  the  staff  with  the  toddlers  is  much  greater 
than  that  presented  in  our  results. 

ERXCThe  MLE  method  and  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  the  staff  have  increased  their  capacity  to  interact  in  a 

stimulating  way  with  the  chiWren.  According  to  the  inten/iews,  the  staff  members  have  changed  their     ^  ^  ^ 


opinion  about  the  need  of  education  for  toddlers.  The  education  course  in  the  first  week  brought  about  a 
considerable  change  of  attitude,  but  to  change  the  style  of  their  interaction  with  the  children,  they  need  to 
look  at  and  analyse  the  videorecorded  films.  These  enabled  the  staff  members  to  understand  their  own 
behaviour,  as  well  as  providing  them  with  a  knowledge  of  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  it.  Their 
Improved  ability  to  individualise  and  to  take  the  viewpoint  of  the  toddler  is  very  clear. 

However,  not  all  staff  members  have  changed  iheir  interactive  behaviour  to  the  same  extent.  A  few  only 
improved  the  more  mechanfcal  categories  •'reciproeity  and  intentionality",  as  well  as  "naming".  Some  staff 
members  also  show  less  progress  regarding  their  ability  to  focus  on  the  child's  needs  and  thinking. 

The  staff  members  who  made  most  progress  were  often  preschool  teachers  with  a  great  interest  in 
educational  methods.  This  implies  that  there  is  a  link  between  the  educattonal  level  of  the  staff  member 
and  efficient  use  of  the  MLE  method,  efficiently.  It  also  means  that  work  with  toddlers  demands  great 
ability  and  knowledge.  Staff  must  be  able  to  understand  children  who  are  not  yet  able  to  communicate 
verbally. 

Our  work  with  the  staff  in  the  chikl  care  centres  often  revealed  poor  organization.  The  discussions  on  the 
content  of  the  videofilms  have  led  to  reorganisation  of  the  stmcture  of  the  wor1<,  and  thereby  increased  the 
possibility  of  individualising  and  stimulating  the  toddlers  in  a  better  way.  The  work  with  MLE  demands  a 
firm  organisation,  where  the  staff  members  focus  on  how  to  stimulate  the  child.  MLE  does  not  mean  that 
the  staff  member  uses  special  equipment  or  material,  but  everything  the  staff  members  do  is  done  in  a 
conscious  way  and  they  benefit  from  every  possible  situation.  Every  interaction  is  used  to  improve  the 
child's  perceptton  as  well  as  its  thinking.  There  is  a  risk  with  MLE  of  the  adults  becoming  too  active.  Our 
results  show  how,  in  some  situations,  adults  more  frequently  initiate  or  lead  the  interaction,  giving  less 
opportunity  to  the  toddlers  to  initiate  activities  themselves.  Klein  herself  (op.cit)  says  that  20%  of  MLE 
stimulation  a  day  is  enough. 

In  the  work  with  toddlers  in  day  care,  staff  members  often  look  upon  themselves  as  substitute  mothers.  In 
this  project  we  have  stressed  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  child  care,  if  we  really  try  to  fulfil  the  demands  of 
"educare",  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  different  effects  of  behaving  like  a  mother  or  a  staff  member  have 
on  interactfon  with  the  chikl.  In  day  care  we  cannot,  and  shouW  not,  substitute  for  the  mothers.  But  if  we 
devetop  and/or  improve  methods  useful  for  care  and  education  in  groups  of  toddlers,  we  will  be  able  to 
complement  the  work  of  the  mothers  and  stimulate  the  development  of  the  children  in  a  profitable  way. 
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GETTING  IT  TOGETHER:  A  STUDY  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  TRAINING 

Margerv'  Renwick.  Barb  Bishop  and  Sally  Boyd 
New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research 


Background 

Prior  to  1988  all  students  wishing  to  train  to  becon>e  kindergarten  teachers  undertook  a  2-year  training  course 
at  one  of  six  teachers'  colleges,  now  known  as  colleges  of  educatfon.  Students  wishing  to  train  to  be  chiklcare 
workers  had  a  variety  of  optfons  including  a  1  -year  course  at  a  teachers'  college  or  college  of  education,  or 
undertaking  fiekJ-based  training.  A  number  of  other  qualiffcations  were  recognised  for  funding  in  the  chiklcare 
area,  but  those  whtoh  were  speciftoally  chikteare  qualifications  were  of  varying  standards  and  none  equalled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  kindergarten  training  courses. 

In  June  1985  the  Minister  of  Educatton  approved  the  establishment  of  a  working  party  to  examine  3-year 
training  for  kindergarten  teachers.^  A  second  worthing  party  on  chiklcare  training  reported  in  December  1986. 
Included  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  chiklcare  working  party  was  the  requirement  "to  examine  the  three- 
year  report  on  kindergarten  teacher  training  and  suggest  ways  of  incorporating  childcare  training  within  its 
recommendatfons".  In  its  report  the  working  party  recommended  that  "any  training  devetopment  for  chikteare 
be  viewed  as  part  of  an  integrated  early  chikJhood  qualiffcation,  whfch  shoukJ  be  a  three-year,  common-core 
course  in  early  childhood  education,  or  its  part-time  equivalent^ 

The  report  of  the  working  party  for  kindergarten  teachers  had  already  recommended  that  3-year  training  be 
implemented  in  two  colleges  per  year  over  a  3-year  period.  This  course  of  actton  was  accepted  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  In  1988  Dunedin  and  Palmerston  North  enrolled  the  first  intake  of  trainees 
undertaking  the  new  integrated  training  course  for  kindergarten  teachers  and  chikk:are  workers.  Christchurch 
and  HamiKon  foltowed  in  1989,  and  Auckland  and  Wellington  in  1990. 


The  Research  Project 

The  New  Zealand  Council  for  Educatk)n  Research  (NZCER)  received  a  modest  grant  in  1988  and  1989  from 
the  then  Department  of  Education  to  enable  a  researcher  to  gather  baseline  data  from  the  various  intakes  of 
students  who  entered  the  colleges  to  undertake  the  new  courses  of  integrated  training  for  early  childhood 
education.  The  study  has  since  been  funded  by  NZCER.  The  focus  of  the  study  is  to  find  out: 
Why  students  choose  to  train  for  eariy  childhood  educatton  when  they  begin  their  training 
What  early  chiWhood  servtoe  they  expect  to  work  in  when  they  complete  their  training 
Where  students  are  emptoyed  when  they  complete  their  training. 


Methodology 

The  reserrcher  visited  each  college  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  colleges  received  students.  She  made 
return  visits  at  the  end  of  the  students'  second  and  third  years.  In  each  case  students  completed  a 
questionnaire  after  a  group  discussfon.  In  1991  the  students  in  Dunedin  and  Palm^-^ton  North  were  sun/eyed 
by  postal  questtonnaire  to  ascertain  their  first  teaching  positton  and  to  comment  on  some  of  their  experiences. 
Third-year  students  in  Hamilton  and  Christchurch,  ard  second-year  students  in  Auckland  and  Wellington,  will 
be  asked  to  complete  a  further  questtonnaire  in  the  third  temn  of  1991 . 


This  Report 

This  report  includes  findings  from  each  year  of  our  study,  but  as  the  study  is  ongoing  it  is  important  to  note 
that  we  have  complete  data  across  all  colleges  from  first-year  students  only.  Because  the  new  course  of  early 
childhood  training  was  introduced  by  2  colleges  per  year,  our  data  for  second-year  students  apply  to  4  colleges 
only  -  Hamilton.  Palmerston  North,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  -  and  our  data  from  third-year  students  are  from 
2  colleges  only  -  Palmerston  North  and  Dunedin.  The  third-year  data  are  further  limited  by  the  fact  that  most 
Dunedin  trainees  are  also  preparing  for  a  BEd  degree,  whfch  meant  that  many  of  them  were  full-time  university 
students  in  their  third  year  and  are  not  completing  the  college  component  of  their  course  until  their  fourth  year 
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In  1991  For  this  reason,  most  of  our  data  from  third-year  students  are  from  Palmerston  North,  as  are  our  data 
from  year  one  teachers.  Furthermore,  because  the  introduction  of  the  course  has  been  staggered  across 
colleges  students  began  their  training  in  different  yeare.  We  have  attempted  to  compare  student  responses 
across  colleges  according  to  whether  students  were  in  their  first,  second  or  third  year,  but  in  our  study  there 
is  a  difference  of  3  years  between  when  the  first  and  third  intakes  began  their  training.  In  a  rapidly  changing 
eoucational  worid,  differences  in  starting  dates  may  also  influence  students'  attitudes  towards  vanous  issues. 

Sample 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  students  by  college  who  completed  questionnaires  in  each  year. 


Table  1 

Students  who  completed  questionnaires 


Year  One 


Year  Two 


Year  Three 


Year  Four 


1988  Pm.Nth 
Dn 

N=44 
N=28 

1989  Hn 
Ch 

N=37 
N=51 

Pm.Nth 
Dn 

N=36 
N=27 

1990  A3C 
Wn 

N=99 
N=57 

Hn 
Ch 

N=30 
N=32 

Pm.Nth 
Dn 

N=32 
N=  8 

1991 

Anon  = 

3 

Anon  = 

3 

Pm.Nth  N=29 
Dn           N=  9 
( Students 
now  first- 
year 

teachers) 

Total 

316 

128 

1 

43 

38 

First-Year  Students 

Gender:  Of  the  316  students  who  completed  the  questionnaire,  302  (96%)  were  female  and  10  (3%)  were 
male.  Christchurch  had  a  disproportionate  number  of  male  trainees  -  four  out  of  the  ten  males  came  from  this 
college. 

Age:  Half  of  the  students,  151  (50%),  were  19  years  or  younger;  64  (21%)  were  between  20-24  years  of  age; 
89  (29%)  were  25  years  or  older.  Palmerston  North  students  tended  to  be  younger  than  those  in  the  other 
colleges  with  only  5  students  (11%)  25  years  of  age  and  older.  In  the  other  colleges  between  21%  and  42% 
of  their  students  were  25  years  or  older. 
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Figure  1 

Age  of  students 
(N  =  304) 


60  -  Legend 


I    Chrictchurch  Hamifton      '  Wellington 


Auckiand  Dunadin        Pahnarston  North 


Ethnicity:  Three-quarters  of  the  students  (235)  described  themselves  as  Pakeha  or  Non-Maon  New 
Zealanders  A  further  25  (8%)  described  themselves  as  Maori.  More  than  a  quarter  (27%)  of  the  students 
who  described  themselves  as  Maori  were  from  the  Hamilton  College  of  Education.  The  third  largest  group 
of  students  described  themselves  as  Samoan  (16),  most  of  them  attending  the  Wellington  College  of 
Education. 

As  one  would  expect.  English  is  the  first  language  of  most  students  (88%),  followed  by  Samoan  (4%)  and 
Maori  (3%).  Other  languages  mentioned  include  Polynesian.  Asian,  Toltelauan,  Cantonese.  Afncan.  Korean, 
and  Tongan. 
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Figure  2 

How  would  you  describe  yourself? 
(N  =  307) 


100-  Jjegend 


Auckland  Dunadin        Palmerston  North 


Previous  Early  Childhood  Experiences 

Secondary  Work  Experience:  Almost  half  (46%)  of  the  students  said  they  had  secondary  school  work 
experience  in  an  early  childhood  centre  and  for  most  this  had  influenced  their  decision  to  train  in  this  field. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  Dunedin,  where  all  12  students  who  had  had  secondary  work  experience  in  early 
childhood  centres  said  this  had  influenced  their  decision  to  train  in  early  childhood  education. 

Students  as  Parents:  One-quarter  of  the  students  (SO)  were  themselves  parents.  All  but  2  of  the  parents 
had  used  eariy  childhood  sen/ices  for  their  own  children.  Most  had  used  either  2  or  3  sen/ices  with  1  parent 
using  6  services  and  a  further  4  parents  using  5  early  childhood  services. 

The  early  childhood  services  used  most  often  were: 

-  NZ  Free  Kindergarten  (67%) 

-  Playgroup  (41%) 

-  Playcentre  (37%). 

A  quarter  of  the  parents  indicated  that  their  children  had  attended  an  all-day  chikJcare  centre;  24%  had  their 
child  minded  regularly  be  a  pakJ  caregiver.  Thirteen  parents  (16%)  had  attended  a  kohanga  reo  with  their 
children,  and  11  parents  (14%)  had  used  sessional  chiklcare.  Private  kindergartens  and  Pacific  Island 
language  nests  were  both  used  by  7  parents  (9%). 
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 u-„  -I     trainees  (1711  said  that  they  had  worked  in  an  early 

WorklnEartyChltdhoodCentres:  Uore\ha^ha\fo^^^^^^  I  ^^^^  volunteers.  63 


Itaasons  tor  Choosing  Early  Childhood  Education 

The  studems  were  asKed  ,o  respo,^  .0  ^'-J^^l^,^^'^'" ' 
reasons  given  by  students  are  summansed  in  the  diagram  below. 


The 


Diagram  1 

Reasons  for  tmining  for  early  childhood 


Enjoy  working  with 
young  children 


Importance  of 
early  child- 
hood 


Job  satisfaction: 
career  opportuni- 
ties in  early 
childhood  and^ 
value  of  quali- 
cations 


Personal 
skills  and 
previous 
experience 


Suits  family  commitments  and  lifestyle 
Working  with  parents  and  adults 
Influence  of  others   


,  believe  early  chiWhood  is  a  vital  part  of  education  and  I  v.ant  to  contribute  .n  the  best 
possible  way.  ^    .    ,    .  .„ 

r believe  the  years  0-5  are  the  rTK)St  important  in  development.  I  want  to  be  involved  .n 
^  I:h^rn  ol  this'  age  group  and  feel  that  I  was  contributing  to  the.r  development. 
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Students  frequently  refenred  to  an  interest  in  child  development  and  a  desire  to  find  out  more  about  how 
children  leam  and  develop.  For  some,  this  was  because  of  a  strongly  held  belief  in  children's  rights  -  all 
children  have  a  right  to  care  and  education.  Students  want  to  play  their  part  in  providing  a  loving  arxJ 
supportive  environment  which  will  help  children  develop  their  own  self-esteem  and  empower  them. 

Job  Satisfaction:  About  a  third  of  the  students  also  refen-ed  to  job  satisfaction  and  career  opportunities  in 
eariy  childhood  education.  For  some,  particulariy  those  who  enrolled  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  integrated 
training  course,  it  was  because  they  thought  earty  childhood  was  an  expanding  area: 

I  felt  it  is  a  growth  service  at  present  with  exciting  things  happening  and  I  want  to  be  part  of 
it. 

Growing  industry:  early  childhood  realty  starting  to  go  places. 

Others  saw  training  for  earty  childhood  as  enabling  them  to  get  started  on  a  stable,  secure  career  which  would 
be  "rewanjing"  and  "challenging".  Earty  childhood  provides  an  opportunity  to  work  with  people,  rather  than 
to  work  in  an  office.  The  work  is  varied,  with  scope  for  personal  initiative.  Several  students  said  they  wanted 
to  work  in  education  and  they  preferred  eariy  childhood  to  primary  or  secondary  because  of  the  more  "relaxed 
atmosphere".  (One  or  two  studenls  also  acknowledged  that  their  academic  qualifications  would  not  have 
enabled  them  to  enter  trai.iing  for  other  branches  of  the  education  sen/tae.)  The  hours  of  wort<  and  regular 
holidays  are  also  attractive.  Eariy  chiklhood  training  provides  students  with  qualifications  which  would  be 
useful  for  overseas  travel  or  for  wori<  in  areas  of  particular  interest,  such  as  can  g  for  special  needs  children 
or  as  a  nanny.  Yet  others  liked  eariy  chikJhood  educatton  because  it  was  a  community-based  sen/fce. 

Students  also  commented  on  the  importance  of  gaining  professtonal  qualificattons  and  the  fact  that  a 
qualificatfon  in  eariy  childhood  coukJ  be  a  useful  basis  for  further,  rrwre  specialised  training,  for  example,  one 
student  thought  she  wouW  later  like  to  train  to  be  a  chiW  psychotogist  and  anothrr  wanted  to  be  a  speech 
therapist.  Students  enrolled  at  the  university  considered  the  degree  "an  extra  plus". 

Personal  Skills  and  Previous  Experience:  About  a  quarter  of  the  students  refenred  to  skills  they  had  which 
made  them  particularly  suitable  for  wori<ing  with  young  chiWren.  These  were  commonly  personal  qualities 
such  as  "energy",  "patience",  "a  sense  of  humour*,  or  an  "ability  to  communicate  with  young  children".  They 
felt  their  experience  showed  that  not  only  did  they  like  young  children  but  young  chiklren  enjoyed  them: 

I  feel  I  have  a  great  relattonship  with  all  children.  They  like  me  and  I  like  them. 

I  can  offer  them  a  great  deal  -  kleas.  time.  love. 

Other  students  said  that  they  had  partfcular  skills  such  as  artistic  abilities  which  would  be  useful.  A  number 
of  students  refen-ed  to  experiences  they  had  had  in  a  range  of  eariy  childhood  servtaes  including  wort<ing  for 
the  Crippled  Children's  Society,  social  woric,  being  a  parent  helper  at  school,  being  involved  with  families  as 
a  minister's  wife,  and  wori<  experience  as  a  school  pupil.  This  wori<  was  frequently  voluntary,  but  there  were 
students  who  had  previously  been  in  paid  employment  in  eariy  childhood,  including  those  who  had  wori<ed 
overseas. 


Several  students  refen-ed  to  eariier  wori<  in  a  kohanga  reo.  which  they  had  usually  done  without  special 
training,  and  they  now  thought  that  both  for  their  own  satisfactton  and  the  sake  of  the  children  with  whom  they 
were  worthing,  they  shoukl  undertake  rrwre  formal  training.  One  student  said  she  wanted  to  "take  the  Pakeha 
knowledge  to  te  kohanga  reo  enhancing  the  parallels  between  the  two  systems".  These  studemo  usually  had 
a  particular  desire  to  woric  with  Maori  chiklren.  A  similar  group  werf;  interested  in  being  ctosely  involved  with 
Pacifk)  Island  children. 


Several  students  said  they  thought  their  experience  as  a  parent  qualified  them  partrculariy  for  wori<  in  the  area. 

Miscellaneous:  In  a  range  of  other  comments  there  were  students  who  refen-ed  to  the  fact  that  a  career  in 
eariy  childhood  fitted  in  with  their  lifestyle  and  family  commitments.  Wfien  students  spoke  of  family 
commitments,  they  were  jometimes  talking  of  their  own  children  who  were  also  preschoolers,  but  in  other 
cases  it  was  older  chiklren  becoming  less  dependent  and  so  enabling  the  parent(s)  to  train  for  a  career 
themselves.  Some  solo  parents  were  interested  in  providing  a  "secure  future"  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Yet  another  group  of  students  were  tooking  fonvard  to  the  time  when  they  would  become  parents 
and  they  thought  an  eariy  chiklhood  training,  as  well  as  leading  to  a  job  now,  wouU  also  prepare  them  for  their 
parenting  rote. 
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A  few  students  said  they  wanted  a  career  where  they  worked  with  adults  as  well  as  children.  One  or  of 
fhlse  ?ad  bein  Wlueried  by  the  wonian's  nwvement  and  wanted  to  work  "with  and  <cr  women  ;  a  few 
SeS  to  tSiTofothL.  usually  mothers,  in  their  deciston  to  S"^- f/J^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
they  were  training  for  early  childhood  because  other  careers  were  drfficutt  to  get  into.  One  or  two  were 
motivated  by  religious  conviction. 

Commitment  to  Eariy  Childhood 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  students  were  committed  to  work  in  early  chiWhood  or  would  perhaps  prefer 
to  work  elsewhere,  we  asked  them  to  respond  to  a  senes  of  statements: 

•  Working  in  early  chikJhood  was  my  first  choice  of  career. 

•  I  wouW  have  prefen-ed  to  train  as  a  primary  teacher. 

•  I  would  have  oreferred  to  train  as  a  secondary  teacher.  •  „  . , 
'    ICart^ror^  breSor  personal  reasons  (e.g..  travel,  family).  I  expect  to  make  a  lifetong  career  m  early 

childhood  education. 

I  rather  "drifted"  into  early  childhood  education. 

•  Be!ng  a  sludVnt  rs  probiiy  as  important  to  me  as  thinking  about  my  future  as  an  early  ch.ldhood 

worker.  .        ^  j 

•  Had  rt  been  possible.  I  would  have  prefen-ed  to  do  field-based  training. 

The  student  responses  across  all  colleges  are  summarised  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 

Students'  commitment  to  early  childhood  education 


Statement  of  motivation    No.  of  students         %  of  students 


186 

60 

106 

34 

45 

16 

32 

10 

56 

17 

3 

Early  childhood  g5 
lifelong 

Early  childhood 
first  choice 

Enjoy  being  a  student 

Drifted  in 

prefer  primary 

prefer  field  based 

Prefer  secondary 


It  will  be  seen  that  when  they  began  their  training,  about  two-thirds  of  the  students  over  all  indicated  that  they 
n^nd^l  tfr^ak?^  in  early  childhood  and  that  early  childhood  was  their  first  choice  of  career. 

However  a  S^so  saK^^  a  student  was  as  important  to  them  as  thinking  atout  their  future  as  an 
Xchild^^^^^  by  college  in  the  students'  responses  to  these  questK)ns.  Some 

of  these  were: 

»     QtnHar^c  in  niinpHin  werfi  most  likely  to  say  early  childhood  education  was  their  first  choice  of  a 
c^eer  (75^^^^^^^^^  (54%)  and^Auckland  (58%)  were  least  likely  to  say  this  was 

•    Stud'ems  in  Dunedin  were  also  most  likely  to  regard  early 

(75%).  as  were  students  in  Hamilton  (70%);  students  in  Wellington  (56%)  and  Auckland  (61  /»)  were 
least  likely  to  see  it  as  a  lifelong  career. 
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*  Students  in  Palmerston  North  were  the  most  likely  to  say  they  rather  "drifted"  into  early  childhood 
education  (27%),  while  22%  of  students  in  Christchurch  also  responded  in  this  way. 

*  Students  in  Hamilton  were  the  most  likely  to  say  there  wouW  have  preferred  a  fieW-based  training 
(27%).  followed  by- Christchurch  (20%)  and  Wellington  (19%).  Only  3  Dunedin  students  indicated  this 

was  the  case.  ^  ^  < 

*  Of  the  32  students  who  said  they  wouW  have  prefen-ed  to  train  for  primary  teaching,  14  came  trom 
Auckland  and  7  from  Palmerston  North.  Several  of  these  latter  students  commented  that  when  they 
enrolled  they  had  thought  the  course  was  Intended  to  prepare  students  to  wori<  with  chiWren  from  birth 
to  8  years. 


First  Year  Students  who  Expect  to  Complete  the  Course  of  Training 

At  the  end  of  their  first  year,  most  students  expected  to  complete  their  course.  The  percentage  was  highest 
in  Dunedin  and  Palmerston  North  where  89%  of  students  thought  this  would  be  the  case,  and  towest  in 
Wellington  74%  of  students.  Only  five  students  from  all  colleges  said  that  they  did  not  expect  to  complete 
the  course'  most  of  the  remainder  being  at  this  stage  'unsure'.  The  most  common  explanation  was  financial 
problems.  Family  considerations,  travel,  and  a  wish  to  pursue  other  careers  were  reasons  given  by  other 
students.  A  few  students  from  each  college  said  they  did  not  like  the  course. 


Preferred  Early  Childhood  Servtee 

First  Year  Students:  It  was  comnxjn  for  students  beginning  their  training  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  which  eariy 
childhood  servrce  they  would  like  to  wotk  in  when  they  completed  their  training,  although  there  was  some 
vi  iatfon  between  colleges,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Students  who  have  a  clear  idea  of  preferred  early 
childhood  service  (N  =  315) 


College 

N 

% 

Auckland 

66 

67 

Hamilton 

26 

70 

Palmerston  North 

34 

77 

Wellington 

37 

65 

Christchurch 

39 

77 

Dunedin 

15 

56 

Total 

217 

Overall  neariy  70%  of  students  across  all  colleges  said  they  had  a  prefen-ed  service  in  mind,  but  the 
percentage  of  students  by  collere  ranged  from  56%  in  Dunedin  to  77%  in  Palmerston  North  and  Chnstchurch. 

Students  who  prefer  kindergartens:  Of  the  students  who  said  they  had  a  prefen-ed  servrce,  a  high  proportion. 
78%  over  all.  indicated  that  their  preferred  service  was  a  kindergarten.  Once  again  there  were  vanatioris  by 
college,  as  seen  in  Table  4. 
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Table  4 

Percentage  of  students  with  a  preferred 


O          V  J.  ^  C  / 

who  prefer  kindergarten 

College 

N 

% 

Auckland 

44 

67 

Hamilton 

15 

58 

Palmerston  North 

29 

85 

Wellington 

29 

78 

Christchurch 

36 

92 

Dunedin 

13 

87 

Total 

166 

Atthouah  over  ail,  70%  of  those  students  who  said  they  had  a  preferred  service  said  they  preferred 
kindergarten  this  was  least  likely  to  be  the  case  in  Hamilton,  where  only  58%  of  students  said  they  preferred 
kindergarten,  and  most  likely  to  be  the  case  in  Christchurch.  where  92%  said  kindergarten  was  their  preferred 
servfce  tt  is  important  to  stress  that  the  percentages  we  are  talking  about  refer  to  those  students  who  said 
they  had  a  preferred  service  in  the  first  place.  If  we  take  the  sample  as  a  whole  and  look  at  the  percentage 
who  say  they  prefer  kindergarten,  the  percentages  are  consklerably  tower,  as  seen  in  Table  5. 


Table  5 

Percentage  of  all  students  who  prefer  kindergarten 


College 

N 

% 

Auckland 

44 

44 

Hamilton 

15 

41 

Palmerston  North 

29 

66 

Wellington 

29 

51 

Christchurch 

36 

71 

Dunedin 

13 

46 

Total 

166 

Students  who  prefer  childcare:  Fourteen  percent  or  fewer  of  those  students  in  all  colleges  who  said  they  had 
a  preferred  service  indicated  that  child  care  wouW  be  their  preferred  service.  Once  again  there  were 
diff  erences  by  college  ranging  from  only  5%  in  Hamilton,  to  14%  in  Dunedin.  (The  actual  number  of  studems 
frl  each  case  is3  '^        8.  Hamilton  2,  Palmerston  North  3.  Wellington  6,  Christchurch  4.  and  Dunedin 
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Students  who  prefer  nga  kohar^ga  reo  or  Pacific  Island  language  nests:  Nga  kohanga  reo  and  Pacific  Island 
language  nests  are  the  prefeired  service  of  a  small  number  of  students.  Nga  kohanga  reo  were  rnentK)ned 
bv  5  students  in  Auckland  and  Hamilton,  2  in  Wellington  and  Christchurch,  and  none  in  Palmerston  North  and 
Dunedin.  Pacific  Island  language  nests  were  mentioned  by  5  students  in  Wellington,  2  m  Auckland  and 
Christchurch,  1  in  Hamilton  and  Dunedin,  and  none  in  Palmerston  North. 

Students  who  prefer  other  early  childhood  services:  Ten  per  cent  of  students  across  colleges  referred  to  early 
chikJhood  services  outskJe  the  mainstream,  for  example,  working  as  a  nanny,  working  with  special  with  special 
needs,  and  being  an  education  officer. 

Second-  and  Third-year  Students:  Students  in  their  second  and  third  year  were  also  asked  if  they  had  a 
clear  Wea  of  which  service  they  wouW  like  to  work  in.  We  have  already  seen  that  when  they  began  their 
training  70%  of  students  said  they  had  a  clear  idea.  In  the  second  year  this  percentage  had  increased  to  77%. 
These  responses  varied  by  college.  92%  of  Palmerston  North  students  stating  they  had  a  clear  Wea  of  what 
service  they  would  like  to  work  in  compared  with  60%  of  Hamilton  students.  In  both  Christchurch  and  Dunedin 
the  percentage  was  78%.  By  their  third  year.  88%  of  students  over  all  said  they  had  a  preferred  service. 

The  preferences  of  second-year  students  by  college  are  su.-nmarised  in  Table  6. 

Table  6 

Preferred  service  of  second-year  students  on  completion  of 
training    (N  =  118) 


Seirvice 


Christchurch 
% 


Kindergarten  56 
All-day  childcare  19 
Sessional  childcare  9 
Kohanga  reo  3 


Hamilton  Palmerston 
North 
%  % 


65 
20 

10 


59 
21 

5 


Dunedin 
% 

63 
22 
11 
4 


Pacific  Island 
language  nest 

Other 

Total 


3 
9 
99 


5 

100 


15 

100 


100 


students  who  prefer  kindergarten:  Kindergarten  remains  the  most  preferred  service  of  second-  and  third-year 
students  although  the  percentage  of  students  with  this  preference  dropped  from  78%  in  their  first  year  to  61 /o 
in  their  second.  In  the  third  year,  the  percentage  rose  again  to  69%.  (In  interpreting  these  data,  it  must  be 
stressed  that  the  infoimatton  for  second-  and  third-year  students  is  incomplete  and  the  third-year  data  are 
based  largely  on  Palmerston  North  students.  Ihe  pattern  may  well  change  when  data  from  aK  colleges  are 
eventually  included.) 

Students  who  prefer  chikicare:  Compared  with  the  14%  of  students  in  their  first  year  who  said  they  would 
prefer  to  work  in  chikfcare,  both  sessional  and  all  day,  27%  of  students  in  their  second  year  indicated  that  this 
was  the  case,  in  the  third  year  this  percentage  had  dropped  back  to  13. 
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Other  preferred  services:  There  were  also  several  other  early  childhood  services  mentioned  by  students,  for 
example  IHC/early  intervention  and  Montessori. 

Reasons  for  First-year  Students'  Choice 

Kindergartens.  There  were  3  main  reasons  given  by  students  who  said  they  would  prefer  to  work  in  a 
l<indergarten,  and  all  were  by  way  of  comparison  with  childcare. 

-  Firstly  the  pay  and  conditions  of  service,  including  hours  of  work,  "time  out"  between  sessions,  time 
for  preparation,  and  holidays.  (Several  students  noted  that  the  kindergarten  salaries  were  still  too  low 
but  at  least  more  reasonable  than  childcare.)  Trainees  also  believe  kindergartens  are  better  equipped 
than  chiklcare  centres. 

-  Secondly,  trainees  prefer  the  slightly  older  children  in  kirxlergartens.  They  also  think  the  narrower  age 
group  of  chiWren  easier  to  manage,  particularly  with  different  groups  in  the  afterrxjon  from  the 
morning  and  that  this  perhaps  allows  the  teacher  to  spend  more  time  with  individuals.  Some  said 
they  found  working  with  older  children  "more  of  a  challenge",  others  said  they  preferred  them  because 
of  their  more  advanced  language  development,  and  others  commented  th?  hey  were  not  comfortable 
with  infants  and  toddlers. 

-  Thirdly  trainees  believe  kindergartens  are  better  organised  and  have  more  "stmctured"  programmes. 
Kindergartens  are  regarded  as  more  "educatfonal"  and  the  children  better  disciplined.  ChiWren  attend 
more  regularly  with  less  "coming  and  going".  Several  trainees  referred  to  chikteare  centres  as  places 
where  carers  just  "looked  after  children  all  day".  They  wanted  to  be  involved  in  an  "educational 
programme"  rather  than  "just  babysitting".  Such  students  are  likely  to  say  they  prefer  to  be  involved 
with  "chiWren's  learning"  ratherthanto  have  to  spend  time  on  routine  toileting  and  feeding,  partteulariy 
the  "mucky  jobs". 

Other  aspects  mentioned  by  a  smaller  number  of  trainees  were  that  they  only  had  experience  of  kindergartens, 
so  they  did  not  know  much  if  anything  about  childcare  before  they  started  training;  that  they  thought  the 
relationship  with  other  trained  staff  in  kindergarten  wouW  be  more  stimulating;  and  that  they  believed 
kindergartens  provided  better  career  opportunities. 

Childcare.  There  were  3  main  reasons  given  by  students  prefen-ing  chikJcare: 

-  Firstly  centres  are  open  for  tonger  hours  and  families  tend  to  have  contact  over  longer  periods  of 
time.  'This  means  that  staff  get  to  know  both  parents  and  children  better.  Because  the  relationship 
with  parents  and  staff  is  closer,  more  of  a  family  atmosphere  is  established. 

~  Secondly,  students  enjoy  working  with  a  wider  age  range,  particulariy  the  opportunity  to  wori<  with 
younger  children  -  the  younger  the  age,  the  more  dramatic  the  development. 

-  Thirdly,  students  believe  childcare  provides  a  much  needed  social  service  for  working  parents, 
particuiariy  lower  income  families,  and  they  hope  more  qualified  staff  in  the  service  will  help  change 
community  attitudes  towards  childcare. 

Nga  kohanga  reo  and  Pacific  Island  language  nests.  Trainees  who  chose  nga  kohanga  reo  or  Pacific 
Island  language  nests  as  their  preferred  service  did  so  almost  exclusively  because  of  the  importance  they 
placed  on  children  learning  and  retaining  the  languages  and  cultures  involved. 

When  second-  and  third-year  students  were  questioned  about  their  reasons  for  prefening  a  particular  sen/ice. 
the  reasons  they  gave  were  similar  to  first-year  students. 

Reasons  Sludents  Did  Not  Want  to  Work  in  a  Particular  Servtee 

First-year  students  were  asked  if  they  had  any  reasons  for  thinking  they  might  nof  wish  to  work  in  partfcular 
kinds  of  eariy  childhood  services.  The  students"  responses  by  college  are  summarised  in  Table  7. 
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Table  7 

Students  who  did  not  want  to  work  in  a  particular 

service 


Z*^  ,4Mk  ^        1  ^^^^^^^ 

college 

XT 

n 

Q, 

•6 

Auckland 

28 

28 

Hamilton 

9 

24 

Palmerston  North 

20 

49 

Wellington 

7 

12 

Christchurch 

14 

28 

Dunedin 

6 

25 

Total 

84 

It  will  be  seen  that  about  30%  of  the  students  over  all  said  they  had  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  work  in 
particular  centres,  but  there  were  quite  marked  differences  in  the  students'  responses  by  college,  ranging  from 
only  12%  of  students  in  Wellington,  compared  with  49%  in  Palmerston  North,  who  said  they  had  reasons  for 
thinking  they  might  not  want  to  work  in  a  particular  service.  (The  pattern  did  not  appear  to  change  much  in 
the  second  and  thiixl  year.  The  overall  percentage  increased  slightly  in  the  students'  second  year  to  35%. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  of  those  students  who  responded  in  their  third  year  also  sakJ  this  was  the  case.) 

Of  the  first-year  students  who  answered  "Yes"  to  this  question,  the  majority  said  they  had  reasons  for  not 
wanting  to  work  in  chikJcare  -  either  full  day  or  sessional  centres.  By  far  the  irwst  common  reason  was  poor 
pay  and  working  conditions,  including  long  hours  and  short  holidays.  As  one  student  commented: 

My  image  of  child  care  was  of  unqualified  workers  with  a  poor  teacher/pupil  ratio.  I  dkJn't 

want  to  be  part  of  it  -  long  hours,  less  pay,  fewer  holidays. 
In  a  range  of  other  reasons,  mentioned  by  only  2  or  3  students  in  most  cases,  students  refen-ed  to  childcare 
being  just  a  t>abysitting  service",  to  children  being  better  off  at  home  with  their  mothers;  to  the  lack  of  stmclure 
in  the  programme  and  their  lack  of  interest  in  working  with  very  young  children  -  "crying  babies  and  nappies!" 

Another  group  of  students  said  they  had  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  work  in  either  nga  kohanga  reos  or  Pacific 
Island  language  nests.  This  was  almost  always  because  they  could  not  speak  Maori  or  a  Pacific  Island 
language  and  had  limited  knowledge  of  the  cultures. 

When  second-  and  thiiti-year  students  were  questtoned  about  their  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  work  in  a 
partfcular  service,  the  reasons  they  gave  were  similar  to  first-year  students. 


Students  Who  Had  Changed  Their  Mind  About  Preferred  Service 

First-year  Students:  Students  were  asked  if  they  had  changed  their  mind  about  their  prefen-ed  service  since 
they  had  been  at  college.  Table  8  summarises  their  responses  by  college. 
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Table  8 

Students  \/ho  had  changed  their  mind  ajbout  their 
preferred  Srsrvice 


College 

N 

% 

Auclcland 

15 

15 

Hamilton 

4 

11 

Palmerston  North 

14 

33 

Wellington 

7 

12 

Christchurch 

18 

35 

Dunedin 

6 

26 

Total 

64 

Overall,  about  22%  of  students  across  all  colleges  had  changed  their  mind  about  their  preferred  service  since 
the  course  began,  but  there  were  differences  between  colleges  ranging  from  only  4  students  in  Hamilton  (1 1%) 
to  18  students  in  Christchurch  (35%). 

The  majority  of  the  students  who  said  they  had  changed  their  mind  had  previously  indicated  that  they  would 
prefer  to  wori<  in  kindergarten,  with  some  being  uncertain  at  the  beginning  of  their  training  as  to  which  sen/ice 
they  preferred.  Many  of  them  still  did  prefer  kindergarten,  but  they  indicated  that  at  least  they  were  now 
prepared  to  consider  other  services,  particularly  childcare.  Of  those  students  who  had  prevtously  thought  they 
would  like  to  work  in  a  kindergarten,  most  indicated  that  the  experiences  they  had  had  on  the  course  - 
particulariy  practrcal,  enjoyable  experiences  in  the  field  -  had  made  them  realise  that  they  could  wori<  in 
childcare.  They  also  found  they  quite  enjoyed  the  younger  and  mixed-age  group: 

At  the  beginning  I  wanted  to  work  in  a  kindergarten  but  since  then  IVe  been  posted  in  a  day 
care  and  1  really,  really  enjoyed  it.  I  like  having  the  mixed  age  groups  and  having  the  chiWren 
for  the  whole  day  rather  than  the  half  day. 

I  have  changed  my  idea  on  chiW  care  being  dens  of  unhappy,  deprived  children.  If  1  couW 
not  get  a  job  in  a  kindergarten  I  would  consider  a  job  in  child  care  if  I  couW  have  some  control 
over  policy  making. 

I  haveni  changed  my  mind  completely  but  I  feel  much  more  conrrfortable  with  infants  and 
toddlers  and  feel  1  coukJ  enjoy  wori<ing  with  them  now  that  I  have  experience  -  very  rewarding. 

A  realisation  that  teachers  in  chikJ  care  do  more  teaching  than  I  originally  realised. 

There  is  a  feeling  amongst  some  students  that  you  are  "more  needed"  in  chiklcare  and  that  by  having  children 
for  a  tonger  time  from  an  eariier  age,  teachers  get  to  know  parents  and  children  better  and  are  nx)re  influential. 

One  student,  who  originally  said  she  wanted  to  wori<  in  a  kindergarten,  now  wrote: 

I  want  to  concentrate  on  special  needs  children  and  intend  to  (in  the  long  term)  become  part 
of  an  eariy  intervention  team,  in  whfch  case  I  see  myself  as  going  to  all  the  centres  in  this 
capacity.  This  idea  has  built  up  over  the  year. 

The  students  who  had  originally  said  they  preferred  child  care  were  still  happy  to  wori<  there  but  had  realised 
they  could  work  in  either  setting.  They  had  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  tonger  hours  and  less  attractive 
wori<ing  condittons  of  childcare. 
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Second-  and  Third-year  Students:  In  their  second  year.  30  (23%)  of  students  said  they  had  changed  their 
mhS^aboS  which  early  childhood  sen/ice  they  would  like  to  work  in  when  they  had  finished  Uie.r  training.  In 
tIl?SS  year  £e  figure  was  8  (19%).  Students  often  ticked  more  than  one  category  Their  responses 
Indicate  that  they  are  now  more  receptive  to  the  possibility  of  working  in  a  wider  range  of  services  than  had 
been  the  case  when  they  began  their  training. 

Services  for  Which  Course  Prepares  Students 

Second-  and  third-year  students  were  asked  to  indk;ate  what  services  their  training  was  preparing  them  for. 
Table  9  summarises  their  responses. 

Table  9 

What  services  the  course  is  preparing  students  for 

N  =  171 


Cojmnent  2nd  Year    %        3rd  Year    %        Total  % 


Equally  well 
kindergarten/ 

childcare  58  51  56 


Prepared  for 
all  services 


25  14  22 


Favours 

kindergarten  14  35  19 

Favours  child- 
care  1  "  ^ 

No  response  2  -  2 

Total  100  100  100 


It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  (57%)  of  second-  and  third-year  students  over  all  believe  their  course  is 
preparing  students  equally  well  for  work  in  kindergartens  and  childcare.  along  with  a  furttier  23  /» who  think 
their  training  is  preparing  them  for  work  in  all  earfy  childhood  services.  The  remaining  students.  20  /o  over  all. 
believe  their  course  of  training  favours  kindergartens.  There  were  some  differences  by  college  in  the 
responses  of  second-year  students.  In  particular,  a  higher  proportion  of  Hamilton  students  than  those  in  other 
colleges  thought  they  were  being  prepared  for  all  services. 


Teaching  Practice 

Second-  and  third-year  students  were  questioned  about  the  number  and  range  of  teaching  practice  sections 
they  had  been  on.  One  factor  influencing  the  kind  of  practice  experience  offered  to  students  is  availability  of 
centres  A  higher  proportion  of  students  had  had  teaching  practice  sections  in  kindergarten  than  in  chiWcare 
centres' (all  day  and  sessional)  -  78%  compared  with  66%  of  trainees.  A  few  studerrts  had  had  sections  in 
each  of  a  range  of  other  centres  -  creches,  playcentres.  playgroups,  nga  kohanga  reo.  Pacific  Island  language 
nests.  Montessori,  IHC.  Crippled  Children,  and  new  entrant  classes.  Some  of  these  latter  were  for  short 
periods  of  about  a  week  compared  with  the  more  usual  placements  of  4-6  weeks. 

As  well  as  regular  sectfons.  students  from  all  colleges  pakJ  shorter  visits  to  a  range  of  eariy  chWhood  ^ntres 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  is  hard  to  quantKy  these  but  of  all  the  colleges,  students  ^n  Hamilton  we^  likdy 
to  have  made  more  frequent  visits  to  the  widest  range  of  centres.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  Hamilton  students 
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indicated  that  they  had  visited  one  of  a  range  of  centres.  Ttils  percentage  compares,  for  example,  with  only 
19%  of  studenis  from  Palmerston  North. 


1991  Survey  of  First-Year  Teachers 

In  May  1991  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  trainees  in  Palmerston  North  and  Dunedin  to  find  out  how  many 
were  now  employed  in  early  childhood  centres,  and  to  look  at  their  attrtudes  towards  the  course,  and  the 
training  they  had  received.  The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  46  people  of  whom  38  (83%)  replied.  Nine  of 
theseTeplies  were  from  Dunedin  and  29  from  Palmerston  North.  (Fourteen  of  our  original  intake  of  students 
from  Dunedin  were  back  in  college  in  1991  for  their  third  year  of  training,  having  been  at  the  university  in  1990 
as  part  of  their  BEd  course.) 

Present  situation  for  those  working: 

Employment:  We  asked  the  trainees  if  they  were  wor1<ing  for  an  early  chiWhood  sen/ice: 
-    30  (79%)  were  emptoyed  in  an  eariy  chiWhood  service 
8  (21%)  were  not  emptoyed  in  any  early  childhood  sen/ice. 

Number  of  jobs  applied  for:  Most  trainees  had  applied  for  at  least  1  to  2  jobs  in  early  childhood  centres,  and 
3  people  had  applied  for  more  than  6  jobs.  These  figures  are  shown  betow  in  Table  10. 

Table  10 

Number  of  early  childhood  jobs  applied  for  by  trainees 

(N  =  36) 


Number  of  jobs 

N 

% 

None 

8 

22 

1-2 

10 

28 

3-4 

8 

22 

5-6 

7 

19 

7+ 

3 

8 

Total 

36 

99 

Type  of  employment:  When  asked  what  service  they  were  working  for,  the  majority  of  trainees  stated  they 
were  working  in  kindergartens: 

21  (72%)  working  in  kindergartens 
-    4  (14%)  working  in  ail-day  childcare 

3  (10%)  sessional  childcare. 
Five  people  indicated  they  were  relieving  teachers;  one  of  these  was  working  in  a  variety  of  different  centres 
and  the  others  are  included  in  the  kindergarten  figures. 

Working  in  first  choice  of  employment:  When  asked  if  their  present  job  was  their  first  choice  of  service,  25 
replied  "yes"  and  5  "no".  Of  the  5  that  answered  "no",  the  reasons  given  for  the  job  not  being  in  the  service 
of  their  choice  were  as  folkjws:  .  ^ 

*  Two  people  chose  the  option  -  There  are  no  jobs  in  your  first  choice  in  the  area  you  live  in. 

*  Two  people  chose  the  option  -  "You  took  the  first  job  that  was  offered  to  you." 

*  One  person  chose  -  "The  working  conditions  in  your  first  choice  were  not  good  enough." 
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Length  of  time  in  position:  Most  trainees,  15,  expect  to  stay  in  their  present  posrlion  for  1  to  2  years;  5  for  3 
to  4  years;  4  for  less  than  12  months;  and  5  are  unsure. 

General  comments  about  their  job:  Trainees  were  given  the  opportunity  to  make  any  comments  they  wished 
about  their  present  job.  Most  of  their  comments  were  positive  and  tended  to  fall  into  two  overall  categones  - 
an  enjoyment  of  relationships  with  children,  staff,  and  parents;  and  an  awareness  of  the  personal  resources 
the  trainees  were  using  in  their  jobs  as  shown  by  Diagram  2. 


Teachers  made  general  comments  about  their  job  which  Ihey  enjoyed  a  great  deal",  as  well  as  more  specific 
comments  about  their  pleasure  in  working  with  the  children  and  the  positive  and  supportive  relattonships  they 
had  devetoped  with  staff  and  parents.  The  fact  that  staff  and  parents  regarded  them  as  competent  increased 
their  own  confidence.  The  first-year  teachers  were  challenged  by  the  demands  placed  on  them  and  the  skills 
needed  to  do  the  job  but  they  appeared  to  be  coping  well.  There  were  also  several  positive  comments  about 
the  pleasant,  relaxed  environment  and  the  fact  that  centres  were  well  equipped.  Negative  comments  included 
reference  to  inadequate  staff-pupil  rattos  in  2-teacher  kindergartens,  and  primary  school  teachers  needing  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  earfy  chiWhood  curriculum. 


Present  situation  for  those  not  working: 

Ten  people  replied  to  the  question  "What  are  your  reasons  for  not  working  in  an  early  childhood  service?" 
(These  10  responses  included  2  relieving  teachers  and  the  8  people  who  indicated  they  were  not  working  in 
an  eariy  childhood  centre.)  The  reasons  given  were  as  foitows: 

-  7  continuing  BA  or  BEd  (6  from  Palmerston  North.  1  from  Dunedin) 
1  had  taken  positfon  as  school  co-ordinator 

1  had  difficulty  finding  work  in  local  area 

1  cjecided  not  to  work  in  eariy  childhood  sen/ices. 

Consider  work  in  early  childhood  sen/ices  in  the  future:  Trainees  were  then  asked  if  a  job  were  available 
would  they  woric  in  eariy  childhood  servfces  in  the  future.  (This  questfon  was  answered  by  the  8  people  not 
worthing  in  a  servfce,  and  3  relieving  teachers): 

-  9  indfcated  they  would  woric  in  an  eariy  chiklhood  service  in  the  future 

2  indicated  they  would  not  woric  in  an  early  childhood  service  in  the  firture. 

Comments  on  how  training  prepared  trainees  for  work  In  eariy  childhood  services: 

Trainees  were  given  the  opportunity  to  make  general  comments  on  how  their  training  had  prepared  them  for 
wori<  in  eariy  childhood  education.  Their  responses  are  summarised  in  Diagram  3. 


DiagraiQ  2 

Comments  on  present  job 


Personal  relationships 
Enjoying  children 
Positive  relations  staff 
and  parents 


Job  satisfaction 
Challenging 
Variety  of  skills 
involved 
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Diagram  3 


How  Training  has  Prepared  for  Work 


Overall 

Excellent  preparation 


Human  relations 
Communication  skills 


Theory: 

Child  development 


Multicultural :  equity 
Special  needs 


More  practical  experience 
needed 


More  than  half  of  those  responding  made  general,  positive  comments  to  the  effect  that  their  training  had 
prepared  them  well  for  working  in  early  childhood  sen/ices: 

Overall,  it  gave  me  an  excellent  training  to  prepare  me  for  work. 

When  I  think  about  what  I  knew  about  earty  chiWhood  education  when  I  first  started  and  what 
I  know  now  - !  leamt  so  much.  Overall.  I  think  training  college  prepared  me  as  best  it  couW, 
the  rest  of  the  learning  comes  with  experience  in  the  job. 

College  gave  me  a  good  overview  of  ECE  as  a  whole.  Three  years  of  notes  are  now  an 
invaluable  resource! 

First-year  teachers  were  also  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  their  communication  skills  and  ability  to  relate  to 
other  people,  both  chiWren  and  adults,  were  improved  by  their  college  experience. 

Human  relattons  classes  helped  me  become  prepared  for  working  with  a  variety  of  people. 

Fostered  ability  when  worfung  wHh  parents.   Devetoped  skills  in  forming  personal  and 

professbnal  relatk)nships. 

First-year  teachers  also  think  the  college  prepared  them  well  in  giving  them  a  theoretfcal  basis  for  their  work 
with  young  chiklren  by  increasing  their  knowledge  of  chikJ  devetopment  and  how  chiWren  learn. 

The  lecturers  were  people  from  the  servtees  and  were  able  to  relate  the  theory  to  the  practice. 

Only  now  that  I'm  working  the  theory  makes  more  sense,  and  I  am  able  to  draw  on  my  own 

conclusions. 

Professional  studies  incorporated  a  lot  of  theoretical  things  about  children's  learning 
devetopment  etc.,  whteh  has  been  really  useful. 

It  gave  me  the  knowledge  to  make  decisfons  that  enhance  children's  learning. 
A  few  teachers  also  refen-ed  to  their  heightened  awareness  of  mutticuttural  issues  atong  with  preparatton  foi 
work  with  chiWren  with  special  needs. 
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There  were  a  few  critical  comments  about  the  college  programme,  usually  made  by  individual  teachers;  for 
example,  one  who  thought  there  had  not  been  sufficient  emphasis  on  services  outside  the  mainstream,  and 
another  who  considered  individual  courses  to  be  "in-elevanf.  The  main  criticism  made  by  more  than  one 
teacher  was  a  belief  that  the  couise  would  have  been  improved  by  more  practical  experience,  particulariy  in 
the  third  year. 

Comments  on  Improving  training: 

Trainees  were  asl<ed  if  they  had  any  suggestions  as  to  how  their  training  could  be  improved.  Their  comments 
tended  to  focus  on  two  areas  -  course  organisation  and  course  content,  as  shown  by  Diagram  4. 


Diagram  4 
Suggestions  on  improving  training 


More  practical  work 


Better  overall 
planning  of 
course .  Co- 
ordination with 
other  colleges/ 
Massey 


Preparation  for 
work  with  age 
range  0-8  years 


Course  content : 
administration 
and  planning; 
political  and 
social ; 
biculturalism 


The  most  common  suggestion  as  to  how  their  course  of  training  could  have  improved,  made  by  about  half  of 
the  first-year  teachers,  was  that  there  should  have  been  more  practical  experience  in  a  greater  variety  of 
centres. 

I  thinl<  more  practical  training  would  have  prepared  me  for  the  job  more  easily  especially  in 
the  3rd  year.  One  day  placements  each  weel<  would  altow  for  theory  gained  that  weel<  to  be 
put  into  practice.  More  opportunities  to  collect  practical  resources  -  ideas  for  different  areas 
of  the  cuniculum. 

The  chance  to  be  put  in  varied  institutions.  More  enx>uragement  to  have  teaching  practice 
in  the  harder  areas  of  wori<. 

Teaching  practices  should  have  allowed  us  more  time  to  teach  ar»d  given  us  less  written  work 
-  some  was  lor  the  sake  of  it". 

Having  sections  in  both  chikJcare  centres  and  [kindergartens,  and  then  being  able  to  specialise 
in  field  of  choice,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  collated  more  resources  and  Weas  when 
teaching. 

There  was  also  some  critfcism  of  the  overall  planning  of  the  college  course,  partly  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
course  'Nvas  planned  a  year  at  a  time^  This  led  to  time  wasted  and  repetitton.  A  few  mature  studerts  fett 
there  was  not  sufficient  flexibility  to  take  account  of  a  student*s  prior  experience,  and  students  also  taking 
university  courses  thought  the  college  and  university  courses  were  not  sufffciently  co-ordinated.  First-year 
teachers  who  had  some  knowledge  of  courses  at  other  colleges  wondered  if  better  links  between  the  colleges 
woukJ  allow  for  more  sharing  of  ideas. 
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It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  some  students  from  Palmerston  North  had  been  led  to  l^elieve  that  their  training 
would  prepare  them  for  work  with  children  from  0-8  years,  and  were  disappointed  when  this  turned  out  not 
to  be  the  case.  In  their  suggestions  for  ways  the  course  could  be  improved,  students  once  again  said  they 
thought  the  course  should  train  students  for  this  wider  age  range.  There  were  also  those  who  felt  that  the 
course  focused  most  on  3-  to  4-year-old  children,  with  insufficient  time  devoted  to  infants  and  toddiers. 

The  content  of  the  course  could  be  improved  in  the  view  of  some  first-year  teachers.  Those  who  thought  this 
was  so  usually  refen'ed  to  more  emphasis  being  placed  on  preparing  students  for  the  administration  of  early 
childhood  centres,  as  well  as  more  helping  with  planning  and  evaluation  of  programmes.  A  few  first-year 
teachers  also  thought  there  slv^ukJ  have  been  more  emphasis  during  training  on  political  and  social  issues, 
including  the  politics  of  early  childhood.  Others  also  said  there  was  a  need  for  wore  emphasis  on  bicutturalism 
and  issues  related  to  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi. 


Conclusion 

This  paper  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  students  in  the  6  colleges  of  education  who  are  training  to  work 
in  early  childhood  centres.  Students  in  2  of  the  colleges  began  their  training  in  1988  but  others  did  not  do  so 
until  1990.  It  is  too  soon  to  draw  conclusions  from  our  data  which  are  as  yet  incomplete,  but  certain  trends 
have  emerged.  The  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  work  in  a  range  of  eariy  childhood  sen/ices, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  nr^jority  of  students  beginning  training  favour  working  in  kindergartens.  However,  with 
some  variation  between  colleges,  the  training  courses  are  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  experience  a  wider 
range  of  sen/ices  than  those  with  which  they  were  previously  familiar;  this  is  encouraging  students  to  think 
more  sympathetically  about  working  in  services  other  than  kindergartens. 

Overall,  students  appear  to  be  committed  to  woric  in  early  childhood  and  believe  that  their  training  is  preparing 
them  well  for  their  chosen  vocation.  They  are  appreciative  of  the  skills  they  have  devetoped  in  human 
relations  and  communfcation,  as  well  as  those  focused  more  directly  on  eariy  chiWhood  programmes  and  child 
development.  Most  woukl  like  more  practical  woric  included  in  the  course. 

Of  the  students  who  have  completed  their  training,  a  high  proportion  are  worthing  in  eariy  childhood  centres, 
n\os\  in  the  sen/ice  of  their  first  choice,  and  most  expressed  a  high  level  of  satisfactton  with  their  job. 
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THE  REFORM  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Barbara  Sparrow  arxl  David  Battersby, 
Charles  Sturt  Universrty 


Introduction 


In  Australia,  preservica  early  childhcxxd  teacher  education  has  always  been  the  handmaiden  of  primary  and 
secondary  teacher  education.  This  has  been  compounded  recently  with  recommendations  for  major 
restructuring  within  teacher  education.  To  begin,  this  paper  backgrounds  briefly  the  range  of  refonns  that  have 
been  suggested  for  teacher  education.  The  discussion  will  then  highlight  the  neglect  of  early  childhood 
teacher  education  in  the  debate  about  these  reforms.  It  will  be  argued  that  this  lack  of  recognition  should  not 
be  seen  as  merely  an  oversight  by  pol«y  makers,  but  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  promote  and,  by  political  fiat, 
to  enforce  a  new  common  sense  view  about  eariy  childhood  teacher  education  in  Australia. 


The  Reform  of  Teacher  Education  In  Australia 


Over  the  past  two  years,  the  clearest  statements  concerning  the  rationalisation,  restructuring  and  refonn  of 
teacher  education  in  Australia  have  come  from  several  sources:  Dr  Gregor  Ramsey,  the  fonner  Chaimian  of 
the  National  Board  of  Education,  Employment  and  Training  (NBEET);  the  1989  Schools  Council  report  on 
Teacher  Quality:  the  1989  Higher  Education  Council  Discussion  Paper  on  Course  Length  and  Nomenclature: 
the  1990  Australian  Education  Council's  (AEC)  report  of  the  Working  Party  on  Teacher  Education:  and  a  1991 
Schools  Council  Discussion  Paper  on  Early  Childhood  Teacher  Education  in  Australian  Schools.  Each  of 
these  sources  deserves  brief  conskJeration. 

Ramsey  and  NBEET.  Ramsey's  (1988, 1990)  view,  whteh  has  been  described  as  instmmentalist,  is  that 
tertiary  education  is  no  tonger  seen  as  some  interactive  whole  serving  somewhat  Realistic  ends,  but  rather 
as  a  pragmatk:  engine  of  economy  development  (see  also,  Dawkins,  1 990).  Such  an  approach,  says  Ramsey, 
favours  a  re-organisatton  of  education  into  compulsory  and  post-compulsory  sectors.  He  then  suggests  that: 

...  the  implfcation  of  this  kind  of  thinking  for  teacher  educatfen  surely  is  to  question  the  old 
teacher  preparation  categories  of  eariy  childhood/primary/secondary/T APE.  (p.  55) 

Ramsey  advocates  what  he  refers  to  as  a  more  flexible  approach  to  teacher  educatton  based  on  the  principle 
that  teachers  shouW  be  prepared  to  work  with  individuals  in  any  two  of  the  adjacent  age  levels  listed  in  Table 
1. 

Ramsey  also  issues  a  warning  that  restructuring  of  t-^acher  educatton  programs  in  Australia  is  inevitable  and 
that  those  involved  in  teacher  educatton  must  come  o  take  what  he  considers  to  be  a  more  realistic  view  of 
the  tasks  of  a  teacher  who  is  teaching  in  the  pre-compulsory,  compulsory  or  the  post-compulsory  years. 
Moreover,  he  asserts  -  as  others  have  done  in  prevtous  decades  (see  Barcan,  1985)  -  that  since  the  rate  of 
growth  in  teacher  educatton  is  likely  to  be  tow,  the  issue  of  quality  can  now  come  to  the  fore. 

Table  1 :  Ramsey's  Categorisatton  of  the  Australian  Education  System 


Age 

Sector 

Categorisation 

1      Age  Level 

0-5 

Eariy  Childhood 

Pre-compulsory  Education 

2 

5-8 

Junior  Primary 

Compulsory  Education 

3  . 

8-12 

Senior  Priniary 

4 

12  -  15 

Junior  Secondary 

5 

15-18 

Senior  Secondary 

Post-compulsory  Education 

6 

18+ 

Adurt  (Tertiary 
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1989  Schools  Council  In  acJdressing  different  issues  from  those  raised  by  Ramsoy,  tfie  Schools  Council 
report  on  Teacher  Quality  highlights  what  it  considers  to  be  the  future  direction  of  teacher  education  in 
Australia.  Inter  alia,  the  report  recommends:  ,  , 

(a)  Four-year  training  nwst  become  the  necessary  minimum  qualification  for  the  great  majonty 
of  teachers  (p.  18). 

(b)  Teacher  education  must  abandon  its  techriocratic  and  utilitarian  approach  and  move  towards 
a  nwre  reftective  orientation  (p.  19). 

(c)  Practice  teaching  programs  should  pay  greater  attention  to  the  sequencing,  context  and 
duration  of  the  practicum  (p.  19). 

(d)  Teacher  training  institutions  should  take  increasing  responsibility  for  the  induction  of  new 
teachers  (p.  26)  and  should  consider  internship  nxxlels  of  initial  teacher  preparation  (p.  27) 
and  institute  further  programs  for  inservice  education  and  training  (INSET)  (pp.  30-38). 

(6)  Giving  priority  in  funding  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  groups  with  special  needs,  such  as 
Aboriginai  children  and  students  in  rural  and  isolated  areas  (p.  44). 

Higher  Education  Council.  The  release  of  the  above  proposals  also  coincided  with  the  publication  of 
recommendations  by  The  Higher  Education  Council  about  Course  Length  and  Nomenclature.  It  suggested 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a  three  year  degree  as  the  initial  award  for  primary  and  eariy  childhood  teacher 
education.  The  Council  was  adamant  that  a  four-year  presen/ice  degree  would  involve  a  substantial  growth 
in  expenditure  which  it  sees  as  unwarranted. 

The  Higher  Education  Council  offered  a  simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  nomenclature  by  recommending  that 
a  Diploma  of  Teaching  became  a  Bachelor  of  Teaching  with  the  option  for  a  further  honours  year  or  for  a 
graduate  diploma  in  an  area  of  specialisation. 

Australian  Education  Council.  Another  discussion  paper  of  significance  to  the  reform  of  teacher  education 
in  Australia  is  that  from  the  AEC's  Working  Partv  on  Teacher  Education  (AEC.  1990).  There  is  no  one  best 
way  to  prepare  teachers',  cauttons  the  AEC  Worthing  Party.  It  then  proposes  a  preferred  teacher  education 
model  whfch  it  avers  will  overcome  the  rigidities  of  present  practfces  and  will  lead  the  way  forward  -  a  brave 
predictton,  if  in  fact  we  are  to  believe  there  is  no  one  best  system. 

The  AEC  model  of  teacher  educatton  involves  a  two-stage  process.  First,  a  three  year,  seven  semester 
program  to  devetop  the  students'  general  educatton  in  areas  as  diverse  as  language  and  science,  mathematics 
and  expressive  arts  and  sodotogy  and  health  educatton.  Also  to  be  included  in  the  program  are  those 
essentials  (e.g.  study  of  school  cuniculum)  that  enable  a  person  to  be  appointed  as  a  sound  beginning 
practittoner.  The  preferred  nomenclature  for  the  award  is  Bachetor  of  Arts  (Teaching)  with  the  possibility  for 
Honours  after  an  addittonal  year  of  study. 

The  second  stage  also  involves  a  degree  program  Ixjt  in  tandem  with  a  period  of  professional  experience. 
The  BA  (Teaching)  graduate  woukl  be  expected  to  take  up  an  appointment  as  an  'associate  teacher*  (i.e.,  an 
intern)  for  a  period  of  two  years.  During  this  time,  salary  and  related  benefits  wouW  be  paid  proporttonately 
to  the  fractton  of  the  teaching  toad  earned.  Superviston  would  be  undertaken  by  an  experienced  teacher 
designated  with  specifto  responsibilities  for  teacher  devetopment. 

Over  the  two  years,  the  neophyte  teacher  woukl  also  pursue  studies  for  a  second  degree.  These  studies 
wouW  provide  lor  deeper  and  more  analytical  reading  into  the  mainstream  educattonal  studies  -  educational 
psychotogy.  educattonal  measurement  and  assessment,  contemporary  issues  in  educattonal  thought  and 
practtoe'.  Study  for  the  degree  woukl  be  part-time,  either  on-campus  or  extemalty.  Success  as  an  associate 
(however  detemiined)  and  with  academfc  studies  woukl  culminate  in  the  award  of  a  post-graduate  Bachetor 
of  Educatton  degree.  Only  after  completing  both  academfc  degrees  and  the  associateship  would  a  person  be 
granted  uncondittonal  recognitton  as  a  teacher  (i.e..  registratton). 

1991  Schools  Council  Discussion  Paper:  Early  Childhood  In  Australian  Schools.  The  Australian  Eariy 
ChiWhood  Associatton  was  commisstoned  by  the  Schools  Council  to  prepare  this  discussfon  paper.  It  has 
been  sent  to  "key  eariy  chiWhood  profeisstonals  as  well  as  professtonal  bodies  in  the  fieW*  for  comment.  The 
paper's  focus  is  the  first  years  of  school  from  an  eariy  chiWhood  perspective.  The  scope  of  the  discusston 
is  comprehensive  Including  worthing  effectively  with  5-8  year  okls.  appropriate  preparation  and  further  training 
of  teachers,  the  nexus  between  these  years  of  schooling  and  those  which  precede  and  foltow  them, 
partnership  with  parents  and  wkler  community,  and  accountability  of  school  programs. 
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The  paper's  summary  and  conclusions  assert  that  piograms  for  5-8  year  olds  should  be  developmentally 
appropriate  and  taught  by  earty  childhood  teachers.  Some  concern  is  expressed  about  the  K-6  organizational 
stmcture  In  State  Departments  of  Education  across  Australia,  and  the  paper  suggests  the  need  for  preferential 
employment  of  appropriately  trained  early  childhood  teachers.  The  second  proposal  in  the  paper  is  that  early 
childhood  teacher  education  courses  should  be  largely  separate  from  primary  and  secondary*  courses  an'l 
Ihat  eariy  childhood  preparation  needs  to  be  more  specific  than  0-8*  (p.  47).  Optimum  anangements  would 
provide  for  son^  common  structure  in  a  0-8  course  plus  a  requirement  for  students  to  specialise  in  one  of 
three  areas:  0-3.  3-5,  or  5-8.  The  paper  cites  U.S.  policy  as  informing  this  proposal.  Institutions  too  small 
for  such  a  course  stmcture  should  either  'collaborate  with  larger  ones'  or  be  rationalized  as  providers. 


Contesting  the  Proposals  for  Reform 

None  of  the  advocates  for  teacher  education  refomi  in  Australia  nor  any  of  the  reports  menttoned  above  has 
escaped  criticism,  although  very  little  of  criticism  per  se  has  come  from  the  community  of  early  childhood 
educators.  And  yet.  of  all  the  sectors  of  teacher  education,  it  is  eariy  childhood  education  which  has  been 
most  neglected  in  the  considerations  tor  reform,  and  for  this  reason  alone  the  proposals  should  be  contested. 

The  1989  Schools  Council's  report,  for  instance,  did  mention  eariy  childhood  teacher  education  but  only  in  the 
context  of  the  move  from  three  to  four-year  programs.  The  Council  pointed  out  that  with  an  average  of  1 6.000 
students  entering  primary  and  eariy  childhood  teacher  training  each  year,  and  15,000  completing  third  year, 
the  annual  rc  'xjn'ent  cost  for  an  additional  year  would  be  $1 05  miiiion,  exclusive  of  the  capital  expenditure  that 
might  be  required  by  institutions.  The  Council  also  suggested  en^ployers'  costs  could  be  increased  with  higher 
starting  salaries.  Thus,  while  the  Council  did  concede  that  sooner  or  later  four-year  training  would  become 
necessary,  it  tacitly  opted  for  three-year  training  as  the  norm. 

These  proposals  to  retain  three-year  preservice  primary  and  eariy  childhood  teacher  education  as  the  norm, 
and  to  upgrade  the  award  to  a  Bachelor  of  Teaching,  can  be  contested  on  several  grounds.  For  instance, 
primary  and  eariy  childhood  teacher  education  programs  in  Australia  had  been  moving  towards  four-year 
training  for  a  number  of  years  and  this  move  has  continually  been  reinforced  by  recommendations  from  the 
plethora  of  enquiries  into  teacher  eoucation.  Moreover,  the  now  well-established  and  popular  Bachelor  of 
Education  'upgrading*  program  for  practising  primary  and  eariy  childhood  teachers  is  likely  to  t>e  a  casualty 
of  the  proposals  for  a  three-year  degree  if  they  were  implemented.  Thus,  an  important  inservice  teacher 
education  provision  would  be  lost  of  a  three-year  Bachelor  of  Teaching  degree  became  accepted  and  was 
seen  as  a  terminating  qualification. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  the  1989  Schools  Council's  report,  or  in  the  NBEET  proposals  on  course  length  and 
nomenclature,  to  unlock  what  was  assumed  to  be  a  nexus  between  eariy  chiWhood  and  primary  teacher 
educatton.  Furthemiore,  little  analysis  was  made  of  the  differences  in  the  woridorce  profile  of  those  emptoyed 
in  the  eariy  chiWhood  education  compared  with  those  employed  in  other  education  sectors.  And  yet,  there 
are  significant  differences  reflected  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  eariy  chiWhood  educators,  in  the  industrial 
awards  governing  their  employment  and  in  the  diversity  of  areas  in  which  they  are  emptoyed.  Research  on 
staff  turnover  In  child  care  services  reinforces  ooncems  about  the  level  of  worirforce  participatfon  and  the 
status  of  graduates  emptoyed  in  these  senrices  (Community  ChiW  Care,  1990;  Nattonal  Institute  of  Labour 
Studies,  1991;  Eariy  Chitohood  Teacher  Supply  &  Demand  Survey  applicatton,  1991).  Regardless  of  the 
methodotogy  involved  in  different  studies,  they  all  raise  issues  pertinent  to  the  distinctive  differences  between 
eariy  chikihood  wort(places  and  those  in  whSch  primary  teacher  education  graduates  work. 

More  signiffcantly.  It  is  now  becoming  the  nomi  for  chiWren  in  the  year  before  school  entry  to  have  access  to 
a  preschool,  and  In  some  States  access  extends  to  chikJren  in  the  two  years  before  school  begins.  Increased 
Commonwealth  funding  of  children's  services  has  also  seen  increased  pressure  to  privatize  and  de-regulate, 
e.g..  the  proviston  of  fee  relief  to  private  services  (Brennan.  1988).  The  Functtonal  Review  of  ChiW  Care 
funding  and  administratton  in  Australia  makes  its  initial  report  this  month.  Ostensibly  concerned  about 
duplicatton  and  improvement  of  ser/fcesf  to  users,  the  Review  will  make  political  recommendattons  atwut  the 
administratton  of  various  services  by  State  and/or  Commonwealth  govemments.  These  polfcy  debates  have 
signiftoant  implicattons  for  the  educatton  and  employment  of  eariy  childhood  personnel,  but  rate  little  mention 
in  teacher  educatton  reform  documents. 

Indeed,  the  AEC  report  does  nothing  to  rectify  the  appalling  lack  of  consWeratton  given  to  eariy  chiWhood 
teactier  educatton.  And  yet.  for  most  (except  earty  chiWhood  educators),  the  AEC  proposals  for  teacher 
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education  reform  have  proved  to  be  sedudive.  A  five-year  package  incoiporating  a  substantial  practicum 
component  through  the  assodateship  was  seen  to  be  appealing  to  those  who  have  opposed  the  idea  of  a 
three-year  terminating  qualification  in  teacher  education.  Likewise,  strengthening  the  relationship  between 
universities  and  schools  via  an  associateship  scheme,  while  not  a  new  concept,  was  seen  to  have  its  merits. 

Nevertheless,  the  report's  lack  of  recognition  of  the  distinctive  nature  and  problems  of  earfy  childhood  teacher 
educatton  and  of  the  diversity  in  requirements  throughout  Australia  for  emptoyment  of  eariy  childhood 
graduates  cannot  be  excused.  Indeed,  the  AEC  report  is  alienating  to  those  working  in  early  childhood 
education.  This  is  evident  in  the  repeated  references  to  schools  and  school  systems  -  tenninology  which  is 
usually  not  used  by  those  involved  in  eariy  chiWhood  educatton. 

At  first  glance,  all  of  this  might  have  appeared  as  simply  an  oversight  of  the  AEC  Working  Party.  However, 
the  Working  Party  did  nothing  to  con-ect  such  an  'oversight'  in  their  Supplementary  Report  (1990).  Indeed, 
it  exacerbates  the  problem  and  almost  completely  ignores  early  chiWhood  teacher  educatton.  For  instance, 
much  of  the  discourse  of  the  Supplementary  Report  still  uses  the  discourse  associated  wfth  schools: 

...  the  presen/ice  course  shouW  therefore  contain  such  specific  components  related  to 
teaching  as  will  enable  the  graduate  to  enter  a  school  on  a  f«)vistonal  basis  [andl  to 
manage  . . .  classes  of  students,  (p.  8) 

Vocal  representattons  from  earfy  chiWhood  teacher  educators  and  the  employers  of  their  graduates  have 
stressed  the  Inappropriateness  of  cun^ent  plar  3  to  shift  practicum  funding  to  the  emptoyers.  According  to  these 
new  arrangements  the  supen/iston  of  practice  teachers  will  soon  be  part  of  the  normal  duties  of  Advanced 
Skills  Teachers.  The  fact  that  many  eariy  childhood  emptoyers  neither  want  nor  can  afford  to  utilize  this 
funding  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  Commonwealth  architects  of  this  innovatton  in  practicum  an-angements. 

What  does  this  lack  of  recognitton  of  the  importance  of  eariy  chiWhood  teacher  educatton  demonstrate?  Sadly, 
it  reinforces  the  view  that  eariy  chiWhood  teacher  educatton  in  Australia  still  continues  to  be  perceived  as  the 
least  powerful  and  the  most  insignificant  sector  of  the  teacher  educatton  system.  Prominent  leaders  in  eariy 
ChiWhood  teacher  education  have  always  conceded  that  there  are  serious  problems.  Briggs  (1984).  for 
instance,  after  sun/eying  Australian  teacher  educatton  instituttons  in  1980  and  then  again  in  1984,  concluded 
that: 

. . .  eariy  chiWhood  educators  have  all  but  tost  control  of  the  stmcture,  and.  in  some  cases, 
even  the  content  of  training  for  their  own  professton.  (p.  12) 

These  are  strong  sentiments  which  suggest  that  little  may  have  changed  over  the  past  decade.  We  may  now 
be  witnessing  the  demise  of  the  territorial  rights  for  the  training  of  those  who  wori<  with  young  chiWren. 
Several  years  ago,  Brennan  and  O'Donnell  (1986)  pointed  out  that  the  claiming  of  this  temtory  was  fraught 
with  'hostility  and  ridicule  from  various  quarters'  and  by  the  common  perceptton  that  worthing  with  young 
children  is  something  that  'any  woman  can  do'.  Addittonal  to  this  have  been  the  difficulties  of  defending  a 
phitosophical  and  Weotogical  positton  whtoh  has  come  to  be  a  tradema'k  for  eariy  chiWhood  teacher  education 
in  Australia,  namely  that: 

. . .  training  courses  whtoh  prepare  students  to  worit  with  chiWren  aged  0-8  years  (the  broad 
definitton  of  'eariy  chiWhood  educatton')  shouW  be  separate  from  programs  which  train 
teachers  to  worit  with  oWer  chiWren  within  fonnal  school  systems  . . .  (Brennan  &  O'Donnell, 
1986,  p.  96) 

If  anything,  the  recent  push  towards  restmcturing  and  refonn  of  teacher  educatton  in  Australia  has  blun-ed,  not 
clarified,  the  phitosophical  and  Weotogfcal  positton  to  whtoh  Brennan  and  O'Donnell  refer,  and  ha^  considerably 
weakened  the  territorial  rights  sunounding  eariy  chiWhood  teacher  educatton.  Large  amalgamated  Faculties 
of  Educatton  may  provWe  a  valid  lesting  ground'  for  the  values  shared  by  the  eariy  chiWhood  fieW,  but  the 
experience  of  many  EC  course  coordinators  has  been  that  of  a  disappearing  operattonal  base. 

The  1991  Schools  Council  discusston  paper  stakes  a  claim  for  specialized  eariy  chiWhood  programs  in  the 
first  years  of  school  taught  by  teachers  with  eariy  chiWhood  qualificattons.  This  concluston  of  the  paper  forges 
a  wedge  into  the  community  of  eariy  chiWhood  educators  in  Australia,  many  of  whom  have  fought  tong  and 
hard  for  the  0  to  8  year  focus.  Manufacturing  a  consensus  about  'Minimum  Eariy  ChiWhood  Course  Content' 
and  'more  speciffc  than  0-8'  eariy  chiWhood  educatton  cleariy  sen/es  the  interests  of  some  involved  in  the 
current  dlscusstons. 
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What,  then,  are  the  implications  for  those  institutions  cun-ently  reviewing  their  early  childhood  courses?  One 
immediate  inrplication  Is  that  program  development  in  early  childhood  teacher  education  is  now  much  less 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  empirical  research  results,  philosophical  literature  or  argument  about  the  content  and 
organisation  of  knowledge.  Instead,  it  will  increasingly  become  a  sen^ant  of  politfcal  consWerattons  such  as 
emptoyment  requirements  for  early  chikihood  teachers,  student  enrolment  predicttons  and  the  prevailing 
climate  In  higher  educatk>n. 

Another  Implfcatton,  also  polittoal  in  oriantatton,  concerns  the  fiscal  importance  of  teacher  education.  The  costs 
and  economte  benefits  of  Iraining*  teachers  has  now  come  to  be  seen  within  the  broader  context  of 
restnicturing  the  Australian  economy.  All  recent  reports  on  teacher  eckjcatfon  have  not  disguised  the  fact  that 
teacher  educatton  senses  an  important  role  as  Australia  moves  from  an  industrial  to  post-industrial  economy. 
Eariy  chiWhood  senrtces,  partwularty  tong  day  care  centres,  emptoy  a  large  number  of  graduates  from  Eariy 
Childhood  courses.  The  increased  nuniber  of  centres  and  reviews  of  the  funding  and  administratton  of  these 
servces  attest  to  their  inr^rtance  in  govemnient  economic  polk;y. 

Quite  literally  all  the  'reviews*  are  not  yet  In.  But  the  refomi  of  earty  chikJhood  teacher  education  and  reviews 
of  the  EC  workplace  must  suggest  forces  at  work  to  systematfcally  restmcture  the  rationale  for  eariy  childhood 
sen/fces  in  Australia,  and  the  work  and  training  of  those  who  provkle  these  sen/ices.  ChiWren's  services  are 
a  part  of  a  labour  market  strategy  to  enable  women  to  enter  paid  emptoyment.  There  are  very  powerful  forces 
at  work  to  rationalize  the  costs  of  staffing  this  strategy. 

1 .  It  is  naive  and  simplistic  to  suggest  that  the  key  players  in  the  reform  of  teacher  educatton  in  Australia 
are  apolittoal  and  are  really  only  acting  in  the  interests  of  Australia. 

2.  Speciffc  kleotogfcal  and  polittoal  agendas  are  the  driving  force  for  reform  and  these  agendas  reflect 
the  views  of  the  New  Right. 

3.  There  is  evidence  to  Indicate  that  eariy  childhood  teacher  educatton  has  been  abandoned  in 
consWerattons  and  debate  about  reform  and  that  this  is  not  unintentional. 

4.  The  sokJttons  to  the  problems  that  now  beset  earty  chiWhood  teacher  educatton  do  not  reside  in 
consensus  being  sought  on  the  prefenred  pattern  of  earty  childhood  teacher  education  or  the  core 
components  of  a  program.  These  practtoal  strategies  simply  disguise  the  necessity  for  effective, 
political  actton  on  the  part  of  the  community  of  eariy  chiklhood  educators. 

5.  If  the  community  of  eariy  childhood  educators  does  not  act  swiftly  to  politfcise  the  plight  of  eariy 
chiklhood  teacher  educatton,  then  it  can  be  guaranteed  that  the  decistons  that  are  ultimately  made 
to  refonn  teacher  educatton  in  Australia  will  not  be  In  the  real  interests  of  eariy  chiWhood  educatton. 


Concludt..g  Remarlai 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  paper  has  been  to  draw  attentton  to  the  lack  of  recognitton  earty  ctiildhood  teacher 
educatton  is  receiving  in  recent  recommendattons  for  the  reform  of  teacher  educatton  in  Australia.  Already 
there  is  evtoence  that  these  recommendattons  are  beginning  to  shape  the  percepttons,  cognitions  and 
preferences  of  some  teacher  educators  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  see  or  imagine  few  alternatives.  .  .  . 
Ironically,  while  we  and  other  teacher  educators  are  adamant  that  our  goal  is  alwayj  to  devetop  teacher 
educatton  programs  that  would  result  in  competent  p  .fesstonal  earty  childhood  teachers  who  recognise  the 
hkWen  biases  of  educattonal  polfcies  and  practices,  we  are  so  occupied  with  the  wetter  of  practtoal 
constoerattons  that  we  are  often  guilty  of  mistaking  the  issues  nrwst  in  need  of  our  limited  individual  energies, 
but  quite  consklerable  concerted  actton. 
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THE  EMERGENT  PROFESSION 

ANN  VEALE 

The  theme  of  this  conference,  on  the  impact  of  change,  has  provided  us  with  the  opportunity 
for  some  guided  reflection  and  some  reflections-in-action  about  changes  which  have 
occurred  and  are  progress  towards  a  cohesive  professional  standing.  In  this  paper,  I  propose 
to  discuss  some  recent  changes  which  can  be  construed  as  a  pattern  of  events  which  taken 
together  form  a  construction.  To  support  my  argument  I  will  draw  on  professional  activities 
such  as  the  development  of  the  code  of  ethics:  the  transitions  of  the  training  institutions  into 
Universities;  the  development  of  the  degree  courses  for  teachers  and  for  care  givers;  the 
availability  of  recent  Australasian  publications  for  tertiary  teaching.   Finally,  I  plan  to 
review  some  of  the  literature  that  recognise  the  contributions  that  communities  of 
practitioners  make  to  what  Nelson  Goodmam  called  'World  making"  (p  36,  1978).  I  will  also 
cite  the  theory  that  professionalism  in  Education  is  a  state  of  mind  and  that  the  title  has  to 
be  earned. 

The  development  of  a  code  of  ethics  by  the  Australian  Early  Childhood  Profession  has  been  a 
collaborative  professional  project  that  has  challenged  the  participants  to  considerable  debate 
and  dialogue.  It  has  also  stimulated  a  historical  analysis  of  the  changing  patterns  of  views  as 
expressed  in  Early  Childhood  Journals  1960-1990  (Ashby,  1991).  In  the  background  to  these 
activities,  the  education  and  training  of  early  childhood  practitioners  has  been  caught  up  in 
the  maelstrom  of  changes  in  tertiary  education  that  could  almost  be  classed  as  revolutionary. 

To  make  this  account  a  more  genuinely  personal  reflective  statement,  I  propose  to  present 
some  events  in  narrative  form,  and  then  to  theorise  about  the  significance  towards  the  end 
of  the  paper.  At  the  start  of  this  year,  our  tertiary  institutions  became  a  part  of  a  newly 
formed  University,  the  result  of  aii  arranged  marriage  between  several  campuses  of  a  former 
College  of  Advanced  Education  and  the  South  Australian  Institute  of  Technology.  Overnight 
our  courses  became  University  credentials  through  newly  accredited  course  programs. 
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In  the  ensuing  months  two  senior  early  childhood  professionals  have  been  promoted  to  the 
status  of  Associate  Professor.  This  belated  recognition  of  the  status  and  national  and 
international  contribution  of  our  professional  colleagues  across  Australia  by  independent 
University  promotion  committees  does  collectively  enhance  the  image  and  the  degree  of 
academic  standing  of  early  childhood  care  and  education. 

At  the  same  time,  mtending  students  who  have  the  prerequisite  academic  credentials  are 
presented  with  career  choices.  They  have  the  choice  of  applying  for  entry  to  a  three  year 
Bachelor  of  Teaching  (Early  Childhood  Education)  or  alternatively  a  Bachelor  of  Social 
Science  (Human  Services  :  Child  care).  A  fourth  year  pre-service  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education  (Early  Childhood  Education)  is  available  for  intending  teachers  and  the  equivalent 
in-service  degree  is  available  for  experienced  teachers.  While  it  would  seem  that  there  still 
exists  a  separation  between  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  that  of  child  care  professionals 
that  is  not  strictly  accurate.   Teacher  education  graduates  have  been  enthusiastically 
seeking  work  m  child  care  centres  even  before  graduation  and  students  with  child  care 
certificates  receive  credit  if  they  transfer  to  the  Bachelor  of  Teaching.  The  data  collection 
of  recent  graduate  employment  patterns  has  been  made  complicated  because  of  the  multiple 
contracts  which  often  mark  the  early  employment  history  of  graduates.  Yet  our  figures 
suggest  that  up  to  twenty  percent  of  graduating  teachers  accept  employment  in  child  care 
centres.    While  there  remains  two  separate  mam  career  tracks  for  ^arly  childhood 
professionals,  there  is  some  possibility  for  cross  over  between  the  two  degrees  and  students 
are  in  composite  groupings  for  elective  units.  The  two  strands  are  therefore  meeting  and 
integratmg  together  in  a  highly  desirable  way. 

The  next  change  that  I  wish  to  document  lies  in  the  greatly  enhanced  availability  of  recently 
published  Australasian  textbooks  and  Journals.  When  Ashby  and  Boulton-Lewis  reviewed  the 
most  commonly  used  textbooks  in  Early  Childhood  programs  in  1985  (Australian  Journal  of 
Early  Childhood  Vol  10  No  1)  the  six  texts  selected  for  that  analysis  were  all  from  the  USA. 
Now  students  can  be  exposed  to  recent  textbooks  from  Australasia  as  well  as  from  a  range  of 
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international  publications  and  have  access  to  current  research  developments  through  the 
Australian  Journal  of  Early  Childhood  and  other  referreec  international  Journals.  While  the 
professional  knowledge  base  has  been  expanding  so  also  has  student  access  to  this  knowledge 
base  become  increasingly  available  through  electronic  as  well  as  print  media.  This  in  turn 
stimulates  students  in  higher  degree  courses  to  focus  their  research  skills  on  highly  relevant 
and  salient  contemporary  topics. 

So  far  I  have  been  thinking  reflectively  about  changes  that  have  already  taken  place  as  if  the 
change  cycle  were  already  completed.  In  many  of  the  contemporary  social  issues  the  change 
dynamic  evolves  from  changing  social  roles  and  conditions.  The  recent  schools  councils 
publications  on  'Australia's  Teachers:  an  Agenda  for  the  next  decade'  recognises  the  changed 
situation  with  regard  to  schools.  The  report  says  'it  should  be  noted  that  teachers  have  also 

taken  larger  socio-political  responsibilities  on  themselves  over  the  past  two  decades   ' 

(p28)  Later  it  is  said  "the  compass  of  teachers'  work  has  been  unquestionably  expanded,  and 
a  case  can  be  mounted  that  it  is  being  performed  increasingly  professionally  (p29).  Whereas 
teaching  has  a  long  and  honourable  tradition,  care  giving  as  a  profession  is  much  more 
recent.  My  reflection  cause  me  to  hypothesis  that  early  childhood  professionals  at  the  'front 
line'  because  they  are  close  to  families  who  are  in  the  process  of  change.  From  the  intimate 
and  trusting  relationship  between  parent  and  care  giver/teacher,  can  develop  the  need  for 
the  professional  to  act  as  an  advocate  for  a  child  or  family,  and  a  facilitator  for  assisting 
with  putting  those  in  need  in  touch  with  a  wider  network  of  community  support  agents. 
These  roles  of  social  responsibility  may  have  placed  staff  in  positions  of  divided  loyalties 
which  the  ethical  documents  may  help  to  reduce  the  tensions  and  clarify  priorities. 

In  her  excellent  analysis  of  the  roles  of  early  childhood  teachers  Saracho  (1984)  analyses  the 
roles  and  knowledge  bases,  skills  and  attitudes,  that  contribute  to  the  effective  rendering  of 
the  teacher's  role.  Give  or  take  some  of  the  debate  over  the  relative  influences  of  one  role 
over  another,  it  does  reveal  some  of  the  previously  hidden  facets  of  teachers'  work.  Even 
teachers  themselves  may  scarcely  be  aware  of  theoretical  foundation  of  the  principles  they 
espouse. 
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Schon  is  the  theorist  who  seems  to  be  most  able  to  explain  the  process  whereby  a  community 
of  practitioners  can  adopt  a  constructionist  view  of  the  reality  and  emerge  as  advocates  and 
spokes-persons  for  their  clients.  Schon  (1990  p33)  says  "Practitioners  of  a  profession  differ 
from  one  another,  of  course,  in  their  sub-specialities,  the  particular  experiences  and 
perspective  they  bring  to  their  work,  and  their  styles  of  operation.  But  they  also  share  a 
common  body  of  explicit,  more  or  less  systematically  organised  professional  knowledge  and 

  an  appreciative  system  -  the  set  of  values,  preferences,  and  norms  in  terms  of  which 

they  make  sense  of  practice  situations,  formulate  goals  and  directions  for  actions,  and 
determine  what  constitutes  acceptable  professional  conduct'" 

One  of  the  imperceptible  changes  that  has  become  apparent  in  recent  years  has  seen  care 
givers  and  teachers  working  together  in  supportive  relationships  with  other  professionals.  As 
increasing  numbers  of  early  childhood  teacher  education  graduates  have  sought  employment 
in  child  care  programs  they  have  found  increased  options  for  employment  a  rewarding 
teamwork  situation.  Following  practicum  placements  in  child  care  centres  many  student 
teachers  find  that  they  prefer  the  supportive  framework  of  teaching  in  child  care  centres  to 
that  of  the  isolation  of  school  class  rooms  or  the  pressure  of  large  pre-school  groups.  They 
find  that  the  interpersonal  structure  of  child  care  centres  are  more  fulfilling  work  situations 
and  there  are  positions  available.  An  additional  benefit  is  the  multi-professional  possibilities 
of  working  with  nurses,  social  workers  and  care  givers. 

The  curriculum  of  child  care  givers  has  adopted  a  framework  of  social  justice  policies  and 
life-time  social  issues.  Child  care  centres  have  also  been  leaders  in  taking  up  health  issues 
such  as  dietary  guidelines.  Many  centres  have  developed  policies  of  no  salt  in  cooking  and 
little  or  no  sugar  added  for  sweetening.  Although  many  centres  provide  children  with  a  hot 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  there  is  a  trend  towards  vegetarian  meals  in  preference  to 
more  traditional  forms,  of  meat  based  meals.  Many  centres  also  adopt  policies  of 
non-violence  approaches  to  solving  conHict  and  towards  long  term  goals  of  peace  education. 
The  emotional  goals  of  children  establishing  a  positive  :.jlf-concept  is  often  a  fundamental 
O     Drioritv    The  curriculum  priorities  rely  less  on  cognitive  objectives  than  on  social  and 
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The  early  childhood  field  has  shown  consistent  initiative  in  providing  a  range  of  program 
types  to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  families  and  children.  Amongst  these  generic  program 
types  that  have  emerged  are  before  and  after  school  care  vacation  care.  These  programs 
may  be  centre  based  or  school  based  depending  on  the  school 

facilities.  More  recently  we  have  seen  emergence  of  24  hour  day  care  programs  and  work 
based  child  care  programs.  At  the  same  time  traditional  preschools  have  been  providing  for 
some  occasional  care  and  full  day  care  when  needed.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  preschool  that  does 
not  have  some  children  present  for  lunch  on  any  day  of  the  week.  When  combined  with  the 
facilities  offered  by  family  day  care  there  is  impressive  flexibility  available  to  families 
seeking  childhood  programs  or  support  for  their  families.  Integration  of  cnildren  with  special 
needs  is  a  policy  in  urban  centres. 

Unassuming  professional  early  childhood  teachers  and  workers  have  been  bringing  past 
experience  and  mature  policies  to  bear  on  the  unique  situation  in  practical  experience.  If  we 
accept  the  criteria  of  Clamp  (1990)  that  professionalism  is  a  state  of  mind  and  that  the  title 
is  earned  by  an  individual,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  conditions  that  he  outlines  to 
appreciate  that  the  early  childhood  professional  has  emerged.  Clamp  suggests  that  one  earns 
the  designation  "to  integrity,  commitment,  trust,  and  honest  hard  work".  No  parent  would 
wish  to  trust  their  child  to  professionals  who  do  not  exhibit  the  above  characteristics. 
Clamp  also  attributes  the  importance  to  "good  old  fashioned  know-how"  which  is  often 
glorified  these  days  by  the  tile  of  competency.  Clamp  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  does 
not  mean  the  minimum  capability  but  rather  "those  who  show  genuine  pride  in  giving  the  best 
that  can  be  given  no  matter  what  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  the  constraints  imposed." 

The  second  criteria  listed  by  Clamp  is  integrity.  The  characteristics  of  a  professional  is  that 
they  "act  in  an  unbiased,  honest  way  ever  mindful  of  giving  value  for  the  customer's  money 
The  team  of  care  givers  needs  to  be  able  to  trust  their  colleagues  without  question  and 
reciprocate  trust  in  return. 
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The  third  criteria  is  reliability.  The  commitment  to  staff,  children  and  family  remains 
constant  with  little  or  no  fluctuation  despite  adverse  circumstances. 

The  fourth  criteria  must  be  demonstrated  in  evidence  of  genuine  caring  or  in  his  words 
"empathic  humanism".  The  caring  professional  must  adopt  a  non-judgementai  approach  to 
all  clients  both  aduit  or  children.  In  a  professional  situation  there  are  codes  of  conduct  that 
must  be  observed  which  are  'self-standardising,  self-disciplining  and  self -governing'  Despite 
low  status,  a  poor  salary  scale  and  until  recently  deprived  of  a  career  ladder  of 
qualifications,  early  childhood  professionals  have  maintained  their  sense  of  perspective 
regardless  of  the  deprivation  that  would  normally  deter  even  a  dedicated  professional.  If  one 
accepts  Clamp's  definition  that  professionalism  is  a  state  of  mind,  that  is  manifest  by  a  set 
of  characteristics  by  which  one  identifies  a  group  of  people  engaged  m  a  vocational  calling, 
then  one  must  accept  that  the  early  childhood  profession  is  proving  itself  as  a  professional 
group  in  a  changing  community. 
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Introduction 

The  first  child  wasnt  what  I  call  a  book-baby  -  she  did  everything  the  complete  opposite  and 
I  found  the  book  actually,  to  be  really  negative  for  me...  it  made  me  feel  a  total  failure  then  - 
then  I  tried  to  make  my  chikS  the  book  baby  and  she  wasnt  -  /  look  back  now  and  I  should 
have  ditched  the  book  and  put  it  on  the  compost  -  and  gone  ahead,  perhaps  foltow  her  [the 
child]  more  . . .  (SS-year-old  mother) 

At  the  moment,  or  the  last  couple  of  years,  I've  probably  been  very  bad  in  respect  to  not  being 
an  effective  parent . .  .1  think  I've  been  sort  of  neglecting  the  kids  time-wise  . . .  IVs  silly  -  / 
think  work  has  played  such  a  big  part  for  so  many  years  that  if  I'm  not  working  on  Saturday 
and  doing  something  constmctive  on  Sunday,  I  have  a  guilt  complex.  (33-year-old  father) 

You  don't  have  needs  as  a  parent.  They  dont  exist  -  at  this  stage.  (31 -year-old  mother) 

These  are  the  voices  of  some  of  the  women  and  men  who  shared  their  experiences  with  me  as  part  of  the 
research  I  am  cun-ently  undertaking  in  Melbourne  on  parenting  education.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
discuss  some  aspects  of  the  research. 

The  paper's  central  concem  is  to  critically  reflect  on  parenting  educatton  in  its  broader  social  structural  context. 
The  paper  is  infonned  by  both  a  feminist  perspective  arkJ  a  structural  approach  to  practice,  the  latter 
emphasising  the  inportance  of  endeavouring  to  change  social  stmctures  where  existing  ones  limit  human 
functfoning  (GoWberg  Wood  &  Middleman,  1989:28).  These  structures  include  dominant  ideologies,  which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  are  regarded  as  perspectives  on  life  which  favour  the  interests  of  certain  groups, 
influencing  people's  thinking  and  behaviour  and  creating  and  maintaining  standards  of  behaviour  in  groups 
who  have  been  persuaded  of  their  valkJity  (Sargent,  198321), 

In  particular,  the  paper  will  explore  the  impact  of  Ihe  family*  and  its  associated  ideotogies  of  motherhood  and 
fatherhood,  and  parenting  education's  relattonship  to  these.  It  will  raise  some  issues  emerging  out  of  a  survey 
conducted  in  the  first  stage  of  my  research  and  will  then  consider  some  initial  impresstons  from  a  case  study 
of  a  small  group  of  parents  who  took  part  in  a  parenting  education  program.  Discussion  of  the  implications 
will  conclude  the  paper. 


'The  Family',  Motherhood  and  Fatherhood 

The  nuclear  family  consisting  of  male  breadwinner,  home-based  wife  and  dependent  children  was  the  most 
prevalent  family  forni  in  the  immediate  post-war  period  in  Australia.  It  is  now  only  one  ol  a  great  diversity  of 
family  and  household  fonns,  a  significant  contribution  to  this  development  being  the  changes  in  the  social  role 
of  women  who  increasingly  are  moving  into  the  paW  workforce  (McDonakl.  1988:44;  Kilmartin,  1990:58). 

It  woukl  seem  however,  that  the  image  of  the  nuclear  family  lives  on  as  a  powerful  ideotogy  of  family  life,  an 
image  to  which  many  people  still  aspire.  A  key  feature  of  this  particular  family  forni  is  its  gendered  division 
of  labour.  The  modem  nuclear  family  is  also  chiW-centred  (Gilding,  199154),  specialising  in  socialising  and 
rearing  children,  and  it  has  devetoped  a  distinct  pattem  of  emottonal  intensity,  privacy  and  family  autonomy 
(Poster,  1978;  Reiger.  1985;  Shorter.  1975;  Stone.  1979). 

(Douched  within  this  partteular  Image  of  family  life  is  a  notion  of  molhertiood  that  stresses  the  responsibility  of 
the  biologfcal  mother  for  the  rearing  of  her  own  children,  especially  during  their  eariy  years.  This  notion  or 
ideology  of  what  is  a  *good'  mother  exists  across  all  social  groups  and  ensures  that  mothers  take  the  major 
responsibility  for  caring  for  chiWren.  Drawing  on  her  Australian  study  of  women  in  working-  and  middle-class 
suburbs,  Betsy  Wearing  suggests  that  the  core  beliefs  of  the  kleotogy  include  that  mothertiood  and 
womanliood  are  intenneshed;  that  mothers  shouW  always  be  available  to  their  chiWren  and  that  they  should 
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put  their  children's  needs  before  their  own.  Motherhood  therefore  involves  complete  responsibility  for  one's 
ovi/n  children  and  even  though  It  is  seen  to  be  a  low-status  job,  its  intrinsic  rewards  outweigh  the  lack  of 
financial  and  social  recognition  (1984:72). 

In  contrast,  lathers'  main  parenting  responsibilities  are  considered  to  be  outside  the  home,  working  to  ensure 
the  financial  security  and  independence  of  the  family  group"  (Pease  &  Wilson.  1991 :57-8).  According  to  Parke 
and  Sawin  (in  Peace  &  Wilson,  1S91)  this  view  of  fathertiood  has  assumed  that  fathers  have  less  interest  in 
nurturing  and  caring  for  infants  and  young  chiUren  than  their  mothers  and  are  less  competent,  with  fewer 
abilities  than  mothers,  for  this  task. 

Whilst  there  has  been  some  suggestion  that  men  are  pertiaps  becoming  more  involved  in  child  rearing,  there 
is  little  evkJence  that  this  is  happening  to  any  great  extent.  Ken-een  Reiger  (1991a:53-5)  observes  that  recent 
research  supports  the  argument  that  domestfc  division  of  labour  remains  largely  traditional  and  that  the  norms 
of  parenting  have  not  changed  greatly,  with  breadwinning  and  disciplinary  responsibility  still  being  very  much 
part  of  the  expectattons  of  being  a  father,  and  day-to-day  care  and  affection  seen  primarily  as  a  mothers 
responsibility.  This  Is  supported  by  Don  Edgar  of  the  Australian  Institute  of  Family  Studies,  who  also  reports 
little  shift  in  the  directfon  of  men  taking  on  more  family  responsibilities  (1991 :1 0).  Several  studies  reported  on 
at  the  Institute's  Third  Australian  Family  Research  Conference  in  November  1989  indicated,  to  use  Lyn 
Richards'  words,  Ihe  unexpected  power  of  traditional  values  (regarding  men's  arc]  women's  roles]  over  the 
young  and  upwardly  mobile'  (Family  Matters,  26, 1990:43). 


Critique  of  tha  Dominant  Beliefs 

Since  the  196Qs  sodotogists  and  historians  worthing  from  within  a  critical  tradition  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
inequalities  in  family  life  whteh  are  masked  by  the  dominant  beliefs  about  the  'kJeal'  family  and  parenting. 

These  dominant  beliefs  increasingly  came  to  be  seen  as  socially  and  historically  determined  rather  than  as 
some  sort  of  'given',  and  also  oppressive  in  their  endeavour  to  meet  the  needs  of  patriarchy  and  industrial 
capitalism  with  its  growing  consumer  orientatfon  (Gittlns.  1985;  Morgan.  1985;  Poster,  1978;  Reiger,  1991b). 
Attentton  has  been  drawn  to  the  ways  in  which  the  dominant  beliefs  have  kept  women  and  men  shackled  to 
part toular  views  and  behaviours,  and  especially  have  kept  women  in  a  subordinate  and  disadvantaged  position 
vis-a-vis  the  majority  of  men. 

Peter  Leonard  (1984:165-6)  points  out  that  the  ideology  of  motheriiood  and  of  male  economic  responsibility 
maintains  women  in  domestfc  labour  and  subordinate  wage  labour.  He  asserts  that  whilst  the  actual 
experience  of  mothertiood  can  be  a  satisfying  experience,  especially  because  it  is  socially  approved,  it 
represents  to  the  woman  a  deeply  contradictory  experience.  Because  the  mother  is  expected  to  place  the 
young  chikJ's  needs  first  and  her  own  last,  she  is  placed  in  a  subordinate  position  which,  however,  is  perceived 
as  necessary  and  even  desirable.  Leonard  claims  that  this  conf  Itot  may  play  an  important  part  in  inducing  guilt 
in  women.  Thome  (1982:12)  also  highlights  the  arguments  of  a  number  of  feminists  that  excessive  guilt  can 
be  evoked  through  the  intensive  relattonship  between  a  mother  and  her  chikJ. 

Wearing  (1984:11)  sees  the  responsibility  for  parenting,  devolving  as  it  does  alnrwit  exclusively  to  mothers, 
as  a  major  factor  in  the  subordinatfon  and  oppressfon  of  women.  I  agree  with  I  er  contention  that  if  the 
existing  kJeotogy  is  to  be  challenged,  then  one  of  the  things  that  must  occur  is  a  change  in  male  percepttons 
of  ChikJ  care  and  housewori(. 


Professional  Exports  and  ths  Dominant  Beliefs 

Writers  from  within  the  critical  traditton  have  also  drawn  attentton  to  the  part  played  by  professtonals  in  the 
adoption  and  fostering  of  these  dominant  beliefs.  Reiger  has  chrontoled  in  detail  this  phenomenon  (1985, 
1991a).  In  the  earty  twentieth  century.  Australian  women  were  seen  as  Ihe  controllers  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  Australian  populatton,  a  task  so  important  that  [they]  had  to  be  supervised  and  regulated  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  their  'nattonal  duty**  (199ta:47).  The  professtonal  experts  of  the  new  mWdle-class. 
assisting  and  in  conjunctton  with  the  state,  took  conskJerable  interest  in  the  process  of  chiW  rearing  in  what 
Reiger  \ervns  'reform  attemfrts'. 
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In  the  1920s  and  30s  new  specialists  in  chikJ  rearing  emerged  In  the  fonn  of  infant  welfare  sisters  and 
paediatricians  followed  soon  after  by  kindergarten  and  child  guidance  professionals  and  other  specialists. 
More  recent  developments  have  included  the  involvement  of  professionals  and  *lay'  experts  in  specialist 
training  in  parenting. 

Themes  that  can  be  found  in  the  messages  of  the  professional  experts  include  an  emphasis  on  mothering  and 
the  rationalising  and  professionalising  of  mothertxx>d  (Reiger,  1991a:48-50).  More  recently  this  has  involved 
a  shift  in  the  theories  of  child  rearing  away  from  the  eariier  emphasis  on  confomnity  and  discipline  to  a  more 
permissive  approach  to  child  rearing  and  an  emphasis  on  personal  expressiveness  and  individualism  (Edgar, 
1991:16). 

With  an  emphasis  on  the  child-centred  family,  child  rearing  was  being  stressed  as  a  private  parental 
responsibility  with  parents  (mothers)  increasingly  responsible  for  the  guidance  of  their  children.  An  emphasis 
on  the  individualising  and  psychologising  of  problems  through  the  influence  of  child  development  theory  about 
the  parent-child  relationship  and  the  significance  of  mothering  saw  an  expectation  of  the  mother  as  manager 
of  the  family's  emotional  wellbeing  (Reiger,  1991a:47). 

Reiger  points  out,  however,  the  contradiction  to  be  found  in  the  reform  attempts  of  the  professional  experts. 
In  reinforcin^^  the  traditional  construction  of  Ihe  family',  the  professtonals  at  the  same  time  were  undermining 
the  role  of  tlie  nrx>ther  by  reducing  it  to  the  execution  of  'rational  and  scientific'  tasks  along  lines  laid  down  by 
outside  experts  (1985:20). 

The  influence  of  the  professional  experts,  then,  in  associatton  with  other  social  factors,  has  meant  that 
parenting,  and  mothering  in  particular,  has  become  more  complicated.  As  Reiger  (1991a)  points  out,  suburiaan 
isolation  and  the  breakdown  of  wider  kin  and  community  supports  atong  with  the  pressures  associated  with 
chikj  rearing  in  a  consumer  society  have  all  contributed  to  increasing  expectations  of  parents,  particulariy 
mothers,  and  an  increased  toad  of  child  rearing. 


Parenting  Education  Programs 

Two  important  threads  therefore  emerge  from  the  discussion.  On  the  assumption  that  it  is  important  to 
devetop  more  flexible  views  of  mothering  and  fathering,  consideratwn  needs  to  be  given  to  whether  parenting 
education  operates  to  reinforce  traditional  views  of  parenting  or  to  support  changes  to  these  views.  In 
additton,  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  parenting  educatton  is  supportive  to  parents  rather  than  undermining,  we 
need  to  know  wore  about  parents'  responses  to  parenting  programs.  The  focus  of  this  paper  is  primarily  on 
the  first  point. 

With  these  issues  in  mind,  I  undertook  a  sun/ey  of  fornial  parenting  education  programs  run  in  groups  in  and 
around  Melbourne  to  obtain  a  general  profile  of  parenting  education.  Results  of  the  survey  have  been  reported 
on  elsewhere  (Allan,  1989)  and  will  not  be  provided  in  detail  here.  However,  some  particular  issues  of 
significance  to  this  paper  will  be  commented  on. 

The  survey  indicated  that  the  theoretical  derivatwns  of  the  nx)St  commonly  provided  parenting  programs  were 
humanistic  or  eclectic,  the  latter  incorporating  a  range  of  approacl-ites  which  coukJ  be  categorised  as 
humanistic,  behavioural,  psychoanalytfc  and  systems.  These  approaches  can  be  characterised  as  fitting 
primarily  within  the  functtonalist  school  of  thought.  This  emphasizes  the  order  and  stability  of  society  which 
is  deenried  possible  because  of  the  supposed  consensus  on  values  throughout  society,  and  is  maintained 
through  the  socialisatton  of  the  majority  so  that  they  internalise  the  generally  agreed  upon  norms  and  roles. 
The  study  of  society  tends  to  occur  .n  isolation  from  historical,  political  and  economfc  factors  and  social  change 
is  by  definition  seen  to  be  dysfuncttonal  (Sargent,  1983:80-1). 

This  contrasts  with  the  critfcal  school  of  thought  from  which  the  stoictural  approach  is  derived.  This  school 
of  thought  assunoes  that  society  is  hekl  together  by  coercton  based  on  the  power  of  dominant  groups  and 
consists  of  people  who  stoiggle  against  each  other  in  an  attem.jt  to  organise  society  to  serve  their  own 
interests  and  needs.  In  this  approach,  social  change  is  seen  as  inevitable  arxJ  has  to  be  wori<ed  for  in  order 
to  reverse  the  power  an-angements  of  the  status  quo  (Sargent,  1983:82). 
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The  survey  indicated,  not  surprisingly,  that  program  participants  are  most  often  female,  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
and  middle-class.  As  noted  In  an  eariier  paper  (Allan,  1989),  it  would  appear  that  programs  still  focus  on 
rTX)thers,  with  fathers  getting  little  attention  in  their  parenting  role  through  these  programs. 

This  picture  of  the  values  and  assumptions  underpinning  the  programs  and  of  the  program  partidpants  raises 
Interesting  questions  about  whether  the  dominant  beliefs  about  parenting  are  being  reinforced  (unwittingly  or 
not)  in  the  programs.  Parenting  programs  that  are  based  on  a  critical  theoretical  perspective  and  that  also 
target  fathers  would,  it  is  suggested,  be  more  likely  to  cut  across  the  traditional  beliefs.  There  appeared  to 
be  few  of  these  programs  in  the  survey  i  conducted.  The  suggestion  does  raise  a  dilemma,  however.  If 
programs  are  directed  to  mothers,  they  may  mn  the  risk  of  merely  reinforcing  the  stereotype.  If  they  are 
targetted  at  fathers,  there  is  the  danger  that  they  may  be  gender-neutral. 

A  case  study  was  undertaken  to  explore  in  greater  depth  some  of  the  issues  emerging  from  the  sun/ey. 
Because  of  the  frequency  of  use  of  the  STEP  program,  I  selected  a  group  of  ten  parents  who  chose  to  do  a 
STEP  course  whfch  was  conducted  at  a  local  kindergarten  in  a  middle-class  suburb  of  Melbourne. 

The  STEP  program  which  is  based  on  humanistic  principles  was  devetoped  in  the  USA  in  the  1970s  to  help 
parents  relate  more  effectively  to  their  children.  It  emphasises  mutual  respect  between  parent  and  child, 
cooperation,  responsibility  and  self-reliance  (Dinkmeyer  &  McKay,  1982).  The  program  is  divided  into  weekly 
topics  with  detailed  instmcttons  for  facilitators,  and  these  were  followed  fairiy  closely  from  week  to  week  in  the 
course  ain  at  the  kindergarten. 

I  joined  the  group  in  an  observer  role  during  the  sessions  and  dkl  indepth  inten/iews  with  the  group  facilitators, 
the  parent  participants  and  their  non-participant  partners. 

The  informatton  about  to  be  presented  will  focus  on  some  general  impresstons  to  date  that  are  of  interest  here. 
These  concem  the  mothers*  and  fathers*  experience  of  parenting,  and  stmctural  context  issues  -  in  particular 
the  signiffcance  of  gender-neutral  assumpttons  and  the  philosophies  of  family  autonomy  and  the 
•psychologising*  or  individualising  of  parents*  concerns.  Because  of  the  use  of  the  case  study  method  it  is  not 
possible  to  generalise  from  the  experiences  of  this  group  of  parents,  but  issues  for  further  speculation  and 
conskjeration  are  raised. 

Experiences  of  Parenting.  Overall,  the  experience  of  the  women  and  men  in  the  case  study  fits  with  the 
research  findings  outlined  eariier  in  the  paper  tfiat  little  change  can  be  seen  in  the  patterns  of  child  rearing. 
A  fairiy  clear  gendered  division  of  labour  existed  for  the  parents,  but  some  breakdown  of  traditional  attitudes 
was  apparent. 

All  nfen  were  the  primary  breadwinners,  and  whilst  four  mothers  were  full-time  homemcJ<ers.  the  other  three 
women  worthed  in  part-time  pakJ  jobs  that  mostly  fitted  with  school  hours  or  times  when  the  father  would  be 
home  from  wori<  (for  example,  evenings  or  weekends).  Because  of  these  wori<  patterns,  the  fathers  spent  far 
less  time  than  the  moXhc  =5  with  their  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  men  had  definite  responsibilities  for  chiW  care  tasks  that  they  shared  in  an 
interchangeable  way  with  their  partners,  albert  within  the  constraints  of  their  full-time  jobs.  There  was  also  an 
awareness  amongst  some  rran  of  the  need  to  spend  more  time  with  their  children  as  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  quote  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  attending 
parenting  classes,  suggesting  an  attitude  that  parenting  is  shared  responsibility. 

Wearing's  study  (1984)  on  the  Weology  of  rrx^therixxxJ  shows  that  whilst  some  respondents  were  questtoning 
or  even  overthrowing  tradittonal  beliefs  about  a  'good*  mother,  most  had  Intenrwlised  the  Weas.  In  terms  of 
their  wori<  patterns  and  apparent  acceptance  of  the  diviston  of  labour  involved,  it  wouW  seem  that  parents  in 
this  study  have  internalised  some  of  the  dominant  Weas.  yet  one  of  the  themes  in  group  discusstons  was  the 
stmggle  of  some  mothers  against  the  social  pressures  created  by  the  stereotype  of  being  a  'good'  mother. 
However,  contradfcttons  are  also  evklent.  as  group  members  also  stmggled  with  the  discomfort  created  if  a 
parent  was  not  seen  by  others  to  be  a  'good'  parent. 

Structural  Context  Issues.  The  STEP  program  does  not  differentiate  between  mothering  and  fathering  and 
the  parents  in  the  study  tended  not  to  differentiate  either  the  expectattons  or  actual  tasks  of  mothers  or  fathers, 
despite  the  diviston  of  labour  in  their  day-to-day  lives.  Thus  gender-neutral  language  is  problematfc.  Backelt 
(in  Morgan,  1985:200-2)  notes  the  importance  of  gender  differences  within  parenthood  and  the  problems 
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associated  with  the  use  of  the  terms  'parent*  and  'parenting*.  She  urges  us  to  go  beyond  the  gender-neutral 
mask  by  treating  motherhood  and  fatherhood  separately,  noting  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
approximately  egalitarian  assumptions  and  the  reality  of  the  sexual  division  of  labour  within  the  home  and 
between  home  and  work. 

tt  Is  suggested  that  by  not  acknowledging  that  mothering  Is  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  child  retiring  nor  allowing 
for  much  discusston  of  this  issue,  the  program  in  this  study  masked  the  reality  of  the  wori^load  and  the 
pressures  felt  by  the  rrwthers  and  fathers,  but  especially  the  mothers. 

Whilst  there  was  anple  opportunity  in  the  program  for  parents  to  discuss  problems  and  pressures  they  were 
experiencing,  there  was  limited  acknowledgement  of  the  part  played  by  stmctural  factors  as  external 
determinants  of  the  situations  experienced. 

Factors  that  seem  to  have  contributed  to  this  include  the  continuing  influence  of  the  principle  of  family 
autonomy  and  privacy,  and  of  the  tendency  towards  'psychologising*  or  individualising  of  problems. 

Parents  seemed  to  have  a  strong  belief  that  parenting  is  a  private  responsibility  and  all  denrK)nstrated  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  their  chiUren.  not  least  through  participatton  in  the  STEP  program.  This  sense 
of  responsibility  is  acknowledged  as  being  both  desirable  and  necessary  (for  example,  see  Edgar.  1988:1-7). 
However.  Edgar  (1988)  draws  our  attentton  to  the  myth  of  personal  and  family  self-sufficiency*.  He  argues 
that  families,  because  they  are  not  insulated  from  outsWe  social  pressures,  are  a  pubfic  as  well  as  a  private 
matter  and  that  support  for  their  wellbeing  shoukJ  be  shared,  not  left  to  private  means  alone. 

With  the  focus  in  the  STEP  program  on  approaches  to  chikJ  rearing,  techniques  for  communicatfon  and 
management  of  children's  behaviour,  it  is  not  surprising  that  problems  and  issues  raised  by  parents  were 
defined  and  'solved*  in  Individualised  ways.  Ideas  for  dealing  with  issues  usually  tocated  the  responsibility  for 
the  problem  directly  within  the  indivkJuaFs  or  family's  control  thus  reinforcing  family  autonomy  and  privacy. 
Again  our  attentton  is  drawn  to  the  need  to  consWer  the  possible  links  between  day-to-day  management 
problems  and  the  broader  staictural  context  such  as  the  relative  isolatton  of  families,  and  the  actual  load  of 
ChikJ  rearing  with  its  intense  emottonal  relattonships.  its  limited  social  support  and  its  plethora  of  advtoe  from 
the  experts. 


Ways  Fon^ard 

The  need  to  challenge  the  dominant  beliefs  about  mothering  and  fathering  has  already  been  established  and 
it  seems  that  parenting  educatton  programs  rnay  be  in  a  good  positton  to  do  this.  The  paper  has  been 
focussing  to  date  on  some  of  the  limitattons  in  the  STEP  program  but  the  case  study  showed  that  parents  also 
expressed  some  satisfactton  with  approaches  and  skills  that  they  learnt  in  the  program,  tt  is  essential 
therefore  to  recognise  the  danger  of  simply  replacing  one  set  of  Weologies  with  another. 

In  this  final  sectton  1  will  give  some  concrete  kJeas  on  what  an  altemative  approach  might  took  like.  The  model 
of  self-directed  groupwork  Wentified  by  Mullender  and  Ward  (1985)  seems  to  have  nruich  to  offer  as  a  way  of 
overcoming  the  various  concerns.  This  form  of  groupwori<  is  based  on  a  social  stnjctural  view  of  the  causes 
of  day-to-day  problenis  and  is  aimed  primarily  at  achieving  extemal  change  rather  than  on  changing  the 
attitudes  or  behaviour  of  group  members  themselves.  It  acknowledges  that  the  vartous  social  networi^  and 
instituttons  of  which  we  are  all  members  in  part  help  to  aeate  our  attitudes,  hopes  and  choices  and  that 
"interventton  which  does  not  take  these  into  account  becomes  detached  from  the  reality  of  people's  lives  and 
also  misses  an  important  area  for  achieving  change"  (Mullender  &  Ward,  1985:156).  Emphasis  is  on  starting 
with  people's  own  life  experiences  and  it  is  assumed  that  members  lack  power  of  some  sort  rather  than  skills 
or  desiraWe  personal  qualities.  Members  are  encouraged  to  questton  others*  attitudes  towards  themselves, 
to  be  actively  involved  in  deciston-nwing  and  to  challenge  the  prejudtoial  aspects  of  societal  norms. 

In  this  model,  a  redefinitton  of  the  notton  of  wortcer  expertise  occurs  so  that  it  becomes  seen  as  the  capacity 
to  engage  professtonals  and  group  members  together  in  exchanging  and  generating  the  knowledge  and  skills 
to  meet  the  issues  of  concem.  Facilitators  of  such  grotps  are  required  to  be  clear  about  their  own  values  and 
to  share  these  with  the  group.  It  is  also  essential  that  facilitators  have  the  skills  of  crittoal  questtoning  to 
enable  group  members  to  move  from  a  persona!  to  a  stmctural  change  perspective.  Through  the  questtons 
•what?*,  •why?*  and  'how?',  the  facilitator  can  move  the  group  atong:  "what*  altows  and  helps  the  group  to 
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identity  tiie  Issues  in  the  group;  "why  tielps  ttie  group  to  explore  wiiy  tliose  issues  exist;  and  'how'  helps 
members  to  decide  what  actions  they  want  to  take. 

By  way  of  example,  a  hassle  identified  by  most  of  the  parents  -  both  mothers  and  fathers  -  was  that  of  not 
havirig  enough  time  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  interests  or  those  of  their  children.  In  the  program  I 
observed,  suggested  resolutions  of  this  issue  centred  on  individual  skills  and  competencies,  such  as  the  use 
of  T  messages. 

Drawing  on  the  self-directed  model,  an  alternative  approach  to  this  issue  of  'not  enough  time'  would  be  to 
firstly  acknowledge  that  this  was  an  issue  of  concern  to  many  in  the  group.  The  facilitator  wouW  then  help 
the  group  to  kx>k  at  why  there  is  not  enough  time.  Critical  questioning  used  at  the  group's  pace  will  encourage 
parents  to  gradually  make  links  between  their  own  experiences  and  the  external  demands  and  expectatfons 
placed  on  them  by  society  -  for  exanple,  "what  sort  of  time  do  you  need?",  "what  other  things  are  you  doing 
with  your  time?',  -what  might  stop  you  from  having  more  time?'  and  "who  says  you  need  to  spend  time  on 
these  activities?'.  These  sorts  of  questfons  pave  the  way  for  parents  to  took  more  broadly  and  take  into 
account  factors  such  as  stereotyped  and  unhelpful  attitudes  and  beliefs,  lack  of  child  care,  wori<-places 
unsympathetic  to  child  rearing,  inflexible  shopping  hours  and  so  on.  At  the  very  least,  this  sort  of  orientation 
may  help  parents  to  move  away  from  seeing  the  issue  of  'not  enough  time'  as  one  to  v^hfch  they  must  adapt 
and  whfch  will  only  be  solved  by  individual  skills  and  competencies. 

In  conclusion,  parenting  programs  need  to  make  clear  their  value  base  and  the  assumpttons  underiying  the 
programs  must  be  spelt  out.  There  must  be  a  move  from  gender-neutral  assumpttons  and  language,  and  the 
facilitator  must  be  alert  to  opportunities  to  help  parents  make  links  between  their  own  experiences  as  mothers 
and  fathers  and  the  social  structural  context  that  has  iielped  shape  these  experiences.  Above  all.  facilitators 
must  have  an  open  mind  and  be  accepting  of  all  family  types  and  patterns  of  mothering  and  fathering.  The 
implementatton  of  principles  such  as  these  will  help  towards  the  easing  of  the  shackles  placed  on  mothers  in 
parttoular.  and  fathers,  by  the  dominant  beliefs  .'ibout  mothertviod  and  fathertxjod. 
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PARENTS  AS  PROFESSIONALS 

Liz  Depree  and  Pauline  Easterbrook, 
New  Zealand  Playcentre  Federation 


Parents  as  professionals  -  what  do  we  mean?  How  does  this  relate  to  parents  in  Playcentre? 

We  believe  Playcentre  parents  are  professionals.  Together  they  share  the  responsibility  for  establishing, 
organising,  supervising  and  maintaining  their  Piaycentres. 

From  the  small  beginnings  in  1941 ,  with  2-3  Piaycentres  by  the  end  of  that  year,  the  New  Zealand  Playcentre 
Federation  now  caters  for  17,500  families,  with  23.000  children  in  the  birth  to  school-age  range,  in  613  parent 
cooperative  centres.  As  the  number  of  centres  grew  and  spread  around  the  country,  so  too  did  the  parent 
education  courses,  supporting  our  philosophy  of  *grow  your  own  supervisor*.  Our  centres  are  grouped  for 
parent  education,  coordination  and  support  into  29  regional  Associations.  There  is  a  national  elected 
committee  of  8  with  responsibility  for  canying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Annual  Conference  and  about  20  other 
elected  officers  responsible  for  coordination  and  support  in  (he  areas  of  Education  and  Training,  Equipment, 
Property,  Public  Relations  and  Publications. 

Piaycentres  are  a  family  concept  -  interaction  is  the  core  of  the  leaming.  We  recognise  that  children  reach 
their  full  potential  more  successfully  when  parents  understand  their  development  and  participate  in  the  leaming 
process.  As  a  result  of  work  in  Playcentre,  the  parent  enriches  family  living;  as  a  consequence  of  the 
experience  of  parenthood,  the  parents  enrich  the  eariy  childhood  education  of  children.  The  Playcentre 
movement  sees  its  function  as  having  two  aspects,  each  dependent  on  the  other: 

to  operate  a  worthwhile  play  programme  with  small  groups  of  young  children  for  definite  periods  each 

week; 

to  provide  the  means  through  which  parents  may  gain  for  themselves  more  understanding  of  their  role 
as  parents. 

Playcentre  sessions  provide  approved  equipment,  indoor  and  outdoor  play,  deveiopmentally  appropriate  play 
programmes;  chiW-initiated  play,  2Vi  hour  sessions  up  to  5  times  a  week,  supervision  by  parents  -  trained  or 
in  training  -  adutt/child  ratio  of  at  least  1 :5/6.  Parent  Education  Courses  are  offered  to  parents  to  help  them 
understand  their  own  children  and  the  concems  they  may  have  as  parents. 

All  parents  participate  in  the  introductory  stage,  formally  and  informally,  as  they  join  a  centre.  Many  continue 
through  the  various  other  stages  as  they  become  interested  in  how  children  learn  and  grow.  The  unique 
features  of  the  courses  are:  they  are  field-based,  they  are  accessible,  cost-effective  and  delivered  in  flexible 
ways  so  that  parents  can  step  on  and  step  off  to  suit  indivWual  needs  and  family  commitments. 

The  benefits  of  leaming  the  Playcentre  way  are  many.  Parents  wort<ing  in  the  sesstons  learn  more  about  the 
importance  of  a  deveiopmentally  appropriate  programme,  about  how  to  interact  with  the  children  in  child- 
initiated  play,  and  atwut  how  to  be  more  effective  parents.  Much  of  what  is  learnt  is  through  casual 
obsen/ation  and  modelling,  with  the  chance  to  build  on  these  in  more  formal  situations.  Children  have  the 
chance  to  benefit  from  their  parents  being  actively  involved  with  their  eariy  chiWhood  experiences  in  an 
environment  that  is  designed  to  stimulate  leaming  through  play.  Part  of  the  support  and  ongoing  learning  in 
Playcentre  is  in  helping  people  to  learn  from  their  experiences,  encouraging  them  to  buiW  on  what  they  know, 
and  accepting  each  individuafs  starting  point.  This  inevitably  means  there  are  high  points  and  tow  points,  but 
also  that  there  is  always  the  possibility  for  personal  and  group  growth. 

A  National  Educatfon  Committee  provWeL  insen/ice  training,  updates  informational  and  organises  regular 
nattonal  meetings  and  training  days  for  regional  trainers.  These  regfonal  trainers  are  responsible  for  training 
their  people  and  administering  Playcentre  Education  in  their  own  regfon.  Regional  records  are  kept  for  all 
those  who  undertake  courses.  Our  annual  training  statisttes  show  the  tremendous  number  cf  parents 
parttoipating  at  levels  of  training. 

Playcentre  is  a  career  -  most  people  join  Playcentre  for  their  children.  However,  the  parent  education  they 
receive,  both  formally  and  informally,  strengthens  them  as  parents,  benefitting  families  and  the  wkJer 
community.  Parents  are  professtonals  -  in  Playcentre  we  buiW  on  the  skills  and  knowledge  parents  bring  when 
they  join,  and  provkle  opportunities  to  devekDp  that  professtonalism. 
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THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  FATHERS  IN  SESSIONAL  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  CENTRES 


Pauline  Easterbrook, 
New  Zealand  Playcentre  Federation 

This  research  was  undertaken  in  Term  3  1990  as  a  Special  Topic  Investigation  fprthe  Massey  Certificate  in 
Early  Childhood  Education. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  participation  by  fathers  in  sessional  Early  Childhood  Centres?  Do 
fathers  of  children  attending  these  centres  want  to  participate  differently?" 

In  these  days  of  high  unemptoyment,  more  nnothers  working  in  paid  employment  arxi  more  fathers  in  primary 
care-giver  roles,  there  n-just  be  many  more  fathere  available  to  attend  Early  Childhood  Centres  with  their 
children  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  parent  education,  parent  involvement,  consultation  with  parents,  yet  this 
education,  involvement  and  consultation  is  primarily  with  nrothers.  The  recent  changes  in  the  management 
of  Early  Childhood  Centres  emphasise  the  need  to  consult  with  parentsAwhanau  during  the  preparation  of  the 
Charter,  to  develop  procedures  fo  sharing  information  with  parents  and  for  involving  parents/whanau  in  policy, 
curriculum  and  parent  education  matters.  Parents  means  mothers  and  fathers,  yet  very  few  fathers  are 
involved  in  Early  Childhood  Centres. 

For  a  representational  sample  of  sessional  Eariy  Childhood  Centres,  3  Kindergartens  and  3  Playcentres  were 
chosen  from  varying  areas  within  suburisan  Christchurch.  The  study  was  conducted  in  3  distinct  parts  - 
observations,  inten/iews  and  questionnaires. 

Obsen/ations  of  the  fathers  in  the  6  centres  provided  baseline  infomriation  for  the  rest  of  the  study.  2 
observations  were  carried  out  in  each  centre,  4  weeks  apart.  Preceded  obsen/ations  were  used  to  record 
specific  behaviour  at  each  session.  The  focus  of  each  obsen/ation  was  to  record  the  number  of  fathers 
present,  the  duration  of  their  stay  and  what  they  actually  did  while  they  were  there. 

Interviews  with  the  staff  of  each  centre  took  place  after  the  second  obsen/ation.  The  purpose  of  each  inten/iew 
was  to  identify  the  methods  employed  by  the  staff  to  initiate  contact  with  the  fathers  in  their  centres  and  to 
discover  how  that  contact  was  implemented  and  maintained  in  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  centres.  The 
interviews  were  semi-structured  and  the  same  6  questions  were  asked  at  each  centre  with  the  informatton 
recorded  on  tape. 

The  questionnaires  for  the  fathers  were  structured  from  the  data  collected  from  the  observations  and  the 
inten/iews.  There  were  20  questions  involving  Yes/No  responses,  multiple-choice  answers  and  spaces  for 
individual  comments.  A  covering  letter  explained  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire.  They  were  delivered  to 
each  centre  eariy  in  October  and  centre  staff  ensured  they  were  given  directly  to  the  fathers  where  possible 
or  sent  home  via  the  mothers.  They  were  collected  from  the  centres  2  weeks  later. 

The  obsen/attons  highlighted  my  hypothesis  that  there  are  very  few  fathers  at  the  centre  sessions  and,  of 
those  v;ho  are,  most  are  involved  in  the  bringing/collecting  capacity,  f^ost  of  those  present  stayed  for  a  very 
short  time  only.  The  4  fathers  who  did  stay  for  kjnger  periods  were  actively  involved  with  children,  equipment 
and  other  adults  while  at  the  Playcentres.  The  majority  of  the  fathers  present  at  all  the  6  centres  interacted 
with  their  own  child  only  and  several  of  the  Kindergarten  fathers  obsen/ed  what  was  happening  without  being 
involved.  Most  of  the  Playcentre  fathers  helped  to  set  up  equipment  or  pack  away  at  the  end  of  the  session 
There  was  interaction  between  the  staff  and  the  fathers  and  this  was  initiated  by  both  staff  and  fathers  at 
times.  However,  it  was  fleeting  contact  and  nrwstly  in  the  form  of  a  greeting  only. 

All  the  staff  assured  me  that  the  fathers  were  unable  to  participate  in  the  sessions  because  of  wo* 
commitments.  Most  of  them  were  aware,  however,  that  no  real  effort  was  being  made  to  specHically 
encourage  fathers  at  the  Introductory  level  and  all  felt  this  was  an  important  place  to  start.  Family  participation 
was  encouraged  at  this  time  but  once  again  this  mostly  reached  the  father  via  the  mother.  As  all  the  staff 
definitely  want  to  see  more  fathers  involved,  they  realise  they  have  some  responsibility  to  help  break  down 
the  barriers  that  do  exist  and  make  the  fathers  feel  more  a  part  of  the  centre  environment.  There  are 
difficulties  for  the  staff  and  the  fathers,  but  each  staff  member  fett  some  changes  were  possible.  My 
observations  showed  some  tost  opportunities  when  fathers  were  present  and  little  or  no  contact  was  made. 
This  was  particulariy  noticeable  between  fathers  and  other  adults  at  the  centres.  Very  few  fathers  were 
O  /inn 
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spoken  to  by  mothers,  yet  many  of  the  mothers  were  actively  involved  in  some  way  or  talking  amongst 
themselves. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  that  97%  of  the  fathers  had  visited  the  centres,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  although  few 
had  attended  a  centre  meeting.  Partners  are  an  important  source  of  infomnation  about  happenings  at  the 
centres  and  newsletters  appear  to  be  a  useful  way  of  being  kept  infomned.  One  centre  had  not  he'-j  specific 
father  sessions  and  this  may  account  for  the  high  number  of  fathers  who  have  never  attended  such  a  session. 
Many  fathers  expressed  interest  in  such  events  during  evenings  arxJ  weekends.  It  was  reassuring  to  hear  that 
90%  of  the  fathers  feel  comfortable  at  the  centres,  contrary  to  one  of  my  original  hypotheses.  The  friendly, 
relaxed  atmosphere  was  the  main  reason  for  feeling  that  way.  The  reasons  given  by  the  few  who  did  feel 
uncomfortable  relate  to  the  "women's  domain'  and  being  unsure  of  what  to  do.  Many  fathers  would  like  to  be 
more  involved  and  have  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  centre  more  fully. 

The  staff  at  all  6  centres  should  feel  affimned  by  the  great  range  of  positive  comments  about  the  centres. 
There  is  a  high  level  of  satisfactton  amongst  the  fathers  there  and  plenty  of  reinforcement  for  a  job  being  well 
done.  The  negative  comments  raise  points  of  concern.  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding  by  some 
of  the  fathers  about  the  philosophical  base  of  the  centres  and  this  is  something  indivWual  centres  need  to 
address.  This  study  raises  implicatfons  for  people  involved  in  Eariy  ChiWhood  Centres  -  parents  and  staff. 
Father/child  sesstons  are  appreciated  and  seen  as  worthwhile  by  most  fathers.  They  may  need  to  be  heW 
more  frequently.  Contact  with  fathers  when  they  do  visit  the  centres,  for  whatever  reason,  needs  to  be  allowed 
for  and  encouraged,  and  mothers  in  the  centres  couW  be  encouraged  to  become  more  involved  in  initiating 
this.  Explanations  of  the  centre  phitosophy,  programme  and  specific  ways  fathers  can  become  involved  need 
to  be  spelt  out  directly  to  the  fathers,  and  via  newsletters,  particulariy  at  the  introductory  stage.  With  57%  of 
the  fathers  stating  they  would  like  to  be  more  involved,  the  need  is  ther»i.  Some  fathers  are  waiting  to  be 
asked. 

What  is  the  nature  of  oarticipatton  by  fathers  in  sesstona!  Eariy  Childhood  Centres?  It  is  minimal  and  is  mainly 
concerned  with  bringing  their  children  to  the  centre  and/or  collecting  their  chiWren. 

Do  fathers  of  chiWien  attending  these  centres  want  to  participate  differently?  Yes.  More  than  half  of  the 
fathers  who  responded  do  want  to  be  more  involved  in  their  children's  eariy  childhood  education.  The 
challenge  is  there  for  centre  parents  and  staff. 
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THE  EARLY  CKILDHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  UNIT 
SUPPORTING  PARENTS  iN  A  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL 

Ram  Kennedy 
General  Manager,  Early  Childhood  Development  Unit 

At  the  end  of  August  1990  the  Early  Childhood  Development  Unit  launched  Te  Roopu  Maatua-Tautoko  -  its 
Parent  Support  Project. 

We  delilMrately  used  the  word  project  so  that  the  processes  used  by  the  Unit  staff  to  reach  families  not 
involved  with  any  early  childhood  service,  could  be  divided  into  4  distinct  phases  of: 

CONSULTATION 

DEVELOPMENT 

IMPLEMENTATION  AND 

WITHDRAWAL 


Since  that  time  we  have  been  involved  with  40  projects. 

Some  excerpts  from  our  guidelines  for  anyone  involved  with  these  projects  illustrates  how  they  are  meant  to 
operate. 

"Embariting  on  a  community  project  to  provide  support  and  education  to  families  of  young  children  is  not 
dissimilar  from  stepping  out  into  the  unknown.  It  is  not  possible  to  provide  a  never-fail  recipe.  Communities 
differ  in  their  structure,  processes,  relationships,  identity,  and  their  perceived  needs.  At  the  same  time 
communities  have  many  different  social,  technok>gical,  environmental  and  political  pressures  impacting  on 
them  There  is  no  one  way  of  establishing  a  parent  support  project.  Each  project  will  take  on  a  life  of  its  own 
tailoring  itself  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  community  as  long  as  power  is  placed  with  the 
community." 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  PARENT  SUPPORT  PROJECTS 

-It  is  important  for  the  people  inrtiating  a  parent  support  project  to  be  clear  about  their  motivatton  and  their 
values  inwanting  to  establish  a  project  The  implicit  idea  behind  a  parent  or  family  support  project  is  that  the 
families  will  benefit  from  inten/ention;  so  the  role  of  project  leaders  is  to  facilitate  intended  effects.  Who 
should  decide  what  the  intended  effects  ought  to  be? 

What  should  be  the  content  of  a  parent  support  project  or  programme?  Who  should  it  be  aimed  at? 

Is  it  intended  that  the  tong  range  goal  is  to  have  an  impact  on  the  social  setting?  WJiat  differen^^^  will  this 
impact  make  on  what  is  happening  already?  Who  wni  the  change  be  for?  Who  else  will  be  affected?" 

•Possiblfi  Goals 

To  enhance  parents  sense  of  self  esteem  and  confidence  in  the  parenting  role. 
To  empower  parents  to  partfcipate  successfully  in  the  development  and  education  of  their  pre- 
school children.  ^    .  ♦        .v,-.*  r,r«,/iHo 
To  assist  parents  to  evolve  community  based  support  and  education  networks  that  provide 

opportunities  for  mutual  support  and  growth." 
"Planned  Outcomes  for  Parents  might  include: 
Reduced  isolation  of  young  families. 

Devetopment  of  community  networks  that  support  families  with  young  chiWren 

Increased  self  confidence  about  their  role  as  parents  as  the  primary  educators  of  their  chikJren 

•        Increased  partkapatton  in  parent/chiW  activities 

Enhanced  positive  experience  within  the  parent/child  relationship  ^ 
Increased  understanding  of  how  parents  can  be  involved  in  encouraging  their  children  s  learning. 
Improved  access  to  community  network  .  ..u   ^  -j 

Sense  of  community  Wentity  and  information  shanng  within  neighbourhoods 
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Strategies  for  community  development  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  families  with  young 
children." 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

-It  is  expected  that  Early  Childhood  Development  Unit  Parent  Support  Projects  will  operate  from  a  community 
development  perspective. 

Community  development  owes  much  to  the  philosophies  of  Paulo  Freire  and  Saul  Alinsky  and 's  Part  of  the 
movement  away  from  professionals  making  decisions  about  what  is  good  for  ^hose  who  are  c^nsdered  to^^^ 
unfortunate.  As  an  example  even  an  international  philanthropic  organisation  such  as  the  Bernard  van  Leer 
Foundation  has  moved  within  its  aims  to  operating  in  a  more  consultative  and  empowenng  way  of  community 
development. 

Type  of  Approach: 

1  The  basic  principle  behind  a  rnmmnnitv  rifivelopment  approach  is  to  develop  an  integrated 
community  which  will  decide  on  its  needs  and  how  best  to  meet  them.  The  immunity  members  are 
brouaht  together  to  devetop  their  skills,  knowledge  and  resources.  They  become  the  agents  of  their 
own  change  and  development.  Concepts  of  empowerment,  access  to  resources,  co-operation  and 
co-ordination,  and  leadership  developmem  are  associated  with  comrnuni  y  development 
aooroaches.  The  ECDU  co-ordinator's  role  is  that  of  catalyst,  co-ordinator.  stimulator  of  self  help, 
recruiter  of  volunteers,  teacher  of  skills,  provider  of  support,  facilitator  of  group  devetopment. 

"Definition  of  Community: 

Communities  can  be  based  on  a  geographic  locality  immunity  of  interest  The  parert^ 
Support  project  could  be  described  as  community  of  interest.  However,  others  in  .Je  geographical 
communiS  Jill  have  an  interest  in  these  families.  In  establishing  a  consuttatwn  process  wrthin  a  Mmn^nrty^ 
me  Development  Unit  will  need  to  consult  with  both  groups.  In  order  to  implemen  a  commurn^ 
devetopment  approach  the  Devetopment  Unit  staff  will  need  to  ensure  consultation  with  the  geographic 
community  focuses  on  'how  can  we  contact  parents  to  find  out  what  they  would  like? 

'The  basic  premise  behind  parent  support  projects  is  that  P^^^"  V'^o^iSf  on^Sl^S2!i^^^^ 
empowering  the  parents  of  young  children  can  have  endunng  positive  effects  on  the  children  s  educational 

and  social  outcomes. " 

HOW  HAS  ALL  THIS  WORKED  OUT  IN  PRACTICE  AND  HOW  IS  AND  SHOULD  THE  UNIT  BE 
EVALUATING  THIS  WORK? 

REPORT  ON  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  UNIT 
PARENT  SUPPORT  PROJECTS  JULY  1991 

1  There  have  been  40  projects  up  till  30  June  1991 .  As  at  the  end  of  June  1 1  projects  were  in  the 
consultation  phase,  3  in  the  development  phase.  19  in  the  implementation  phase  and  7  in  the 
withdrawal  phase. 

2  Combinatfons  of  the  foltowing  factors  are  common  to  all  communities  where  Parent  Support  Projects 
have  been  or  are  being  established: 

a  lack  of  earty  chiWhood  services;  u   ■  !*■  m  an 

concern  by  KJhool  principals  and  staff  about  children  starting  school  with  no  expenence  of  an 
eariy  chiWhood  service; 
high  unemployment; 
very  young  parents; 
a  lack  of  transport; 
non-use  of  social  servtoes; 
non-use  of  health  services; 
families  unaware  of  existing  early  childhood  services: 
lack  of  community  facilities; 
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families  isolated  from  each  other  by  distarwe.  lack  of  public  amenities  arxl  lack  of  parerrtal  self- 
confidence. 

3  Seventeen  of  the  40  projects  are  in  predominantly  Maori  communities  and  another  four  are  involving 
Pacific  Island  families.  One  is  in  an  area  with  a  high  proportfon  of  Asian  families. 

4  Outcomes  so  far  include: 

at  least  61  public  community  meetings  have  discussed  local  needs; 
health  workers  are  ctosely  involved  with  all  projects; 

over  6,000  newsletters,  questionnaires  and  leaflets  have  been  distributed  to  letterboxes, 

and  via  schools,  earfy  childhood  services  waiting  lists  and  community  groups; 

increased  attendance  at  local  early  childhood  senses; 

liaison  networks  with  other  government  agencies  established  in  alt  1 1  districts; 

Community  Projects  Support  Groups  established  in  25  communities; 

Over  250  families  with  400  children  are  cun-ently  being  visited  in  their  homes; 

More  than  100  house  meetings/discussion  groups  have  started,  involving  nearly  1,000 

people  with  460  currently  involved; 

25  ongoing  playgroups  in  homes  have  been  established  and  9  in  comrrujnity  buildings; 

36  sites  for  playgroups  and  other  early  chiWhood  activities  have  been  found  and  are  now 

being  used  regularly  by  families; 

in  the  last  12  months  over  2,000  families  not  involved  in  early  childhood  services  have  been 
reached.  Approximately  half  of  these  are  Maori  families. 

MAORI  FAMILIES 

There  are  6  Parent  Support  Projects  which  are  specifically  Maori  in  Tarawera,  Wairoa,  Awatapu,  Wanganui, 
Cromwell  and  Tuatapere. 

Children  in  these  families  are  not  involved  with  Te  Kohanga  Reo  or  any  other  eariy  childhood  education 
services. 

The  Parent  Support  Projects  with  Maori  families  include  Marae-based  parenting  courses,  church  hall  and 
home-based  playgroups,  and  meetings  in  community  houses  and  homes. 

The  way  the  projects  are  organised  and  operated  has  been  devetoped  from  the  needs  of  the  local  Maori 
families. 

BUT  WHAT  ACTUAL  AFFECT  HAS  ALL  THIS  HAD  ON  PARENTS?    HOW  DO  THEY  FEEL  ABOUT  IT? 

Feedback  from  parents  involved  in  one  Parent  Support  Project  in  a  small  rural,  mainly  Maori  community  with 
high  unemptoyment  and  the  nearest  eariy  childhood  service  35  kms  away,  is  as  foltows: 

"A  Parent  Support  Project  empowers  parents  to  make  decisfons  for  thenreelves  and  their  chiWren.  It  gives 
them  choices  about  what  they  feel  is  important  for  their  children  and  how  they  implement  those  choices  and 
evaluate  them". 

Benefits  to  parents,  from  these  parents  points  of  view,  have  been: 

The  frequency  and  length  of  meetings  are  decided  by  those  directly  involved. 

The  regular  opportunities  to  share  ideas,  discuss  child  devetopment  and  other  topk^s  of  interest. 

The  devetopment  of  friendships  and  support  for  each  other. 
*        Reductton  in  the  feeling  of  isolatton  felt  in  a  rural  comm^unity. 

Devetopment  of  a  community  support  system. 

Parents  are  more  comfortable  leaving  their  chikl/chiWren. 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  further  their  knowledge  in  the  area  of  chiU  devetopment. 
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The  opportunities  to  use  ones  skills  and  recognize  the  skills  of  others. 

Development  of  self  esteem. 

Increased  understanding  of  their  cliiki's  devekjpment. 

Affirmation  of  the  role  parents  play  in  being  their  child's  first  and  most  influential  teacher. 
Working  towards  a  common  goal  -  fostering  children's  growth  and  learning. 

Learning  alongside  the  chiWren  in  the  implementation  of  the  principle  of     Treaty  of  Waitangi  -  "that 
all  children  have  the  opportunity  to  leam  about  the  dual  cultural  hentage  of  New  Zealand  . 

The  Parent  Support  Project  is  fully  supported  by  the  community. 

The  School  has  supported  in  the  foltowing  ways: 

*  use  of  school  swimming  .300I 

*  outlet  for  PSP  news  through  school  newsletter 

*  venue  for  public  meetings 

lending  of  tables  and  chairs  surplus  to  the  schools  requirements. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Parent  Support  Project  a  group  of  women  have: 

become  a  playgroup  and  are  applying  for  funding  this  term. 

have  requested  information  on  chiW  development  e.g.  "How  chiWren  think  . 

tZl  3ed  a  craft  group  and  are  presently  negotiating  to  use  the  playgroup  venue  as  a  base  for 

craft  meetings/workshop. 

have  requested  to  be  irx:iuded  on  the  E.C.D.U.  mailing  list, 
have  attended  E.C.D.U.  insen/ice  training. 

HOWEVER,  IT  IS  ALSO  IMPORTANT  TO  PUT  THIS  WORK  IN  'NT|RNATIONAL.  Pm 

AND   SOCIAL   POLICY    FRAMEWORKS  AND   EVALUATE  IT   AGAINST  WHAT  ISHAPPtNiNi. 

ELSEWHERE. 

RrnniPnbrenner  (1979)  defines  the  ecology  of  human  development  as  the  "scientific  study  of  the 

contexts  Central  in  an  ecological  perspective  on  human  devek5pment  is  how  do  policies  ana  praaices  anau 
the  experience  of  those  whom  they  are  irrtended  to  serve? 

whiip  noiicv  research  is  a  thriving  enterprise  woridwide  there  have  been  few  if  any  systematic  studies  of  how 
Sl?^Sr^rtiror  Sr^^lta^^^^^^  of  the  families  and  children  they  are  '"tended  to  serve  whHe 

??ISr^n^  tfararSeffe^ner.  parent  support  worK  worldwkle.  past  and  present,  has  tended  to  be  based  on 
a  "def'icir  modeL 

B.^nfenbrenner  &  Weiss  (1983).  give  an  example  of  a  major  ^^l^^l^^^'^J,^^^^^         S!d  '^S^ 

Clientele.  Both  w  .re  proudly  emblazoned  on  the  front  cover: 

Tht  Fritnd  of  th«  Sick 
and  Poor 


th«  Worry  oi  th«  Tramp 
and  Btggar 


Within  its  covers,  the  brochure  expanded  on  these  two  themes.  Here  are  some  representative  excerpts: 
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TRAMPS,  BEGGARS,  AND  LAZY  PEOPLE  hate  the  [agency]  and  condemn  it  for  heartless  treatment.  It  is 
one  with  the  police  force  in  making  things  unpleasant  for  them." 

This  is  how  such  problems  were  approached  100  years  ago.  These  were  "encounters  of  the  first  kind."  On 
the  same  occasion,  the  agency  also  distributed  copies  of  its  most  recent  brochure.  Here  are  some  excerpts: 

"Services  are  available  to  all:  the  married  and  unmarried,  couples,  singles,  youths  living  away  from  home, 
single-parents,  the  separated,  the  divorced,  and  widowed,  all  income  levels  and  all  races." 

The  rest  of  the  booklet  contains  a  series  of  paragraphs  under  such  headings  as  Individual  Counselling. 
Man-iage  and  Relationship  Counsaling,  Family  Counselling,  Parent-Child  Counselling,  Separation  and 
Divorce  Counselling,  and  so  forth.  These  are  "encounters  of  the  second  kind."  They  are  clearly  an 
improvement  over  their  predecessors-less  condescending,  more  sophisticated,  more  humane.  But  the 
basic  operating  principle  remains  the  same:  Those  who  have  problems  are  to  be  helped  by  those  who  have 
needed  resources;  Lady  Bountiful  has  merely  yiekled  place  to  the  trained  professtonal. 

This  deficit  model  pervades  all  types  of  social  services  where  to  qualify  for  help,  potential  recipients  must  first 
prove  tnat  they  and  their  families  are  inadequate  so  that  they  can  be  defined,  and  dealt  with,  as  "problem 
chiWren,"  or,  better  still  for  bureaucratic  purposes,  as  "multi-problem  families." 

There  also  cun-ently  seems  to  be  internationally,  a  widely  shared  belief  that  resources  and  services  are  being 
wasted  on  many  who  are  not  "truly  needy,"  and  that  even  those  who  are  might  be  better  sen/ed  by  removing 
the  crutch  of  dependency,  stimulating  them  to  fend  for  themselves,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  in  this 
contemporary  rhetoric  a  continuity,  in  substance  and  even  in  style,  with  the  onentation  so  prominently 
displayed  on  the  cover  of  the  agency  brochure  published  100  years  ago.  It  would  appear  that  "encounters 
of  the  first  kind"  are  experiencing  something  of  a  rebirth  as  they  enter  their  second  century. 

SO  WHAT  SHOULD  WE  BE  DOING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND? 

We  know  that  if  the  well-being  of  families  and  children  is  to  be  ensured,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  develop 
and  implement  feasible  alternatives  to  sen/ices  and  programmes  based,  explwitly  or  implteitly.  on  a  deficit 
model. 

What  we  don't  need  to  do  is  get  bogged  down  in  developing  a  child  and  family  policy  for  New  Zealand.  It 
woukJ  take  a  tong  time  to  get  an  agreed  and  workable  definitwn  of  family  in  the  first  place. 

What  we  need  is  Government  agencies  and  practitioners  being  explicit  about  how  they  see  their 
programmPR  and  practices: 

(1 )  defining  the  status  of  families  and  children; 

(2)  influencing  families  and  other  social  instituttons  with  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  children; 

(3)  affecting  the  well-being  and  devetopment  of  children  and 

(4)  being  explicit  about  the  paradigms  and  principles  they  operate  within. 

The  word  paradigm  comes  from  Greek.  It  was  originally  a  scientific  term,  and  is  more  commonly  used  today  to 
mean  a  model,  theory,  perception  or  frame  of  reference.  In  a  more  general  sense,  it's  the  way  we  "see"  the 
worid  -  not  in  terms  of  our  visual  sense  of  sight,  but  in  terms  of  perceiving,  understanding,  interpreting. 

A  simple  way  to  understand  paradigms  is  to  see  them  as  maps.  We  all  know  that  a  map  is  not  the  place  itseif 
but  an  explanatton  of  certain  aspects  of  the  place.  That's  what  a  paradigm  is  -  a  theory,  explanation  or  model 
of  sorrething  else. 

Each  of  us  has  many  maps  in  our  heads,  which  can  be  divided  into  two  main  categories,  maps  of  the  way 
things  are  or  realities;  and  maps  of  tha  ways  things  should  be,  or  values.  We  interpret  everything  we 
experience  through  these  mental  maps.  We  sekk>m  question  their  accuracy;  we're  usually  even  unaware 
that  we  have  them.  We  simply  assume  that  the  way  we  see  things  is  the  way  they  really  are  or  the  way  they 
should  be. 

And  our  attitudes  and  behaviours  grow  out  ot  these  assumptions.  The  way  we  see  things  is  the  source  of 
the  way  we  hink  and  the  way  we  act. 
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As  an  example  take  a  few  seconds  to  look  at  the  following  picture. 
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How  woukJ  you  describe  the  woman  you  see?  How  old  would  you  say  she  is?  What  is  she  weanng?  In  wh^ 
kind  of  roles  do  you  see  her?  Do  you  describe  her  as  in  her  20s?  Wearing  a  necklace?  With  a  small  nose?  A 
demure  presence?  As  a  dancer?  An  actress?  Or  do  you  describe  her  as  in  her  60s  or  70s?  As  looking  sad? 
With  a  big  hooked  nose?  Wearing  a  shawl  over  her  head?  Someone  you  would  help  across  the  street? 

This  picture  illustrates  how  two  people  can  see  the  same  thing,  disagree  and  yet  both  be  right.  It's  not 
logical  it's  psychological.  Even  where  people  are  warned  that  another  point  of  view  exists  and  half  are  given 
an  image  of  the  young  woman  and  half  an  image  of  the  older  woman,  they  are  hard  pressed  to  see  both 
images  in  the  picture  used  here.  In  fact,  the  image  you  first  see  is  probably  the  one  you  are  conditioned  to 
see  and  when  we  look  away  and  back  again  most  of  us  will  see  the  image  we  first  saw.  If  ten  seconds  can 
have  that  kind  of  impact  on  the  way  we  see  things  (our  paradigms)  what  about  the  conditioning  of  a  lifetime? 

The  90  percent  of  people  who  typically  see  the  young  woman  in  the  composite  picture  when  conditioned  to 
do  so,  find  it  difficult  to  think  in  terms  of  helping  her  cross  the  street.  Both  their  attitude  about  her  and 
hfihaviour  toward  her  have  to  be  congment  with  the  way  they  sfifi  her.  The  seeing  or  basic  paradigms  are 
what  cause  attitudes  and  behiaviour. 

-Where  we  stand  depends  on  where  we  sit".     Paradigms  are  so  powerful  becaufie  they  create  the  lens 
through  which  we  see  the  world. 

What  we  need  in  parent  support  work  in  New  Zealand  is  agreement  on  the  basic  principles  so  that  people  are 
forced,  if  necessary,  into  changing  their  paradigms. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  paradigm  shift. 

Two  battleships  assigned  to  the  training  squadron  had  been  at  sea  on  manoeuvres  in  heavy  vijeather  for 
several  days.  I  was  sen/ing  on  the  lead  battleship  and  was  on  watch  on  the  bridge  as  night  fell.  The  visibility 
was  poor  with  patchy  fog,  so  the  captain  remained  on  the  bridge  keeping  an  eye  on  all  activities. 

Shortly  after  dark,  the  lookout  on  the  wing  of  the  bridge  reported,  "Light,  bearing  on  the  starboard  bow." 
"Is  It  steady  or  moving  astern?"  the  captain  called  out. 

Lookout  replied,  "Steady,  captain,"  which  meant  we  were  on  a  dangerous  collision  course  with  that  ship. 

The  captain  then  called  to  the  signalman,  "Signal  that  ship:  We  are  on  a  collision  course,  advise  you  change 
course  20  degrees." 

Back  came  a  signal,  "Advisable  for  you  to  change  course  20  degrees." 

The  captain  said,  "Send,  I'm  a  captain,  change  course  20  degrees." 

"I'm  a  seaman  second  class,"  came  the  reply.  "You  had  better  change  course  20  degrees." 

By  that  time,  the  captain  was  furious.  He  spat  out.  "Send,  I'm  a  battleship.  Change  course  20  degrees." 

Back  came  the  flashing  light,  "I'm  a  lighthouse." 

We  changed  course." 

And  we  know  enough  about  'lighthouse'  principles  that  govern  human  effectiveness  -  that  are  there,  that  are 
just  as  real  and  unchanging  as  e.g.  the  law  of  gravity  is  in  the  physical  dimension. 

Take  for  example: 

(1)  the  principle  of  fairness  -  necessary  for  the  development  of  concepts  of  equity  ar<J  justice; 

(2)  the  principle  of  integrity  and  honesty  -  necessary  for  a  foundation  of  trust  which  is  essential  for  co- 
operation; 

(3)  the  principle  of  human  dignity  and  the  right  to  life  and  liberty; 
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(4)      the  principle  of  potential  and  growth  -  the  idea  of  humans  being  embryonic,  able  to  grow  and  develop 
and  in  the  process  releasing  or  realising  their  potential. 

In  all  life  there  are  sequential  stages  of  growth  and  development,  A  child  leams  to  turn  over,  to  sit  up.  to 
crawl  and  then  to  walk  and  run.  Each  step  is  important  and  each  one  takes  time  and  no  step  can  really  be 
skipped  We  know  and  accept  this  fact  or  principle  of  process  in  the  area  of  physical  things  but  find  !t  harder 
to  accept  or  understand  in  emotwnal  areas  and  in  human  relations.  So  when  we  are  relating  and  working 
with  people  we  often  look  for  a  shortcut,  try  to  skip  vital  steps  or  processes  in  order  to  save  time  and  effort 
and  still  reap  the  desired  result. 

It  is  easier  to  operate  from  a  low  emotkDnal  level  and  give  high-level  advk:e  than  to  try  and  operate  from  where 
people  are  at,  to  try  and  take  responsibility  for  our  paradigms  and  perceptions  being  only  part  of  the  picture 
and  above  all  to  try  and  listen  more  than  telling. 

Anybody  doing  parent  support  work  can  bomDw  or  use  strength  from  their  position  a. id  authority  and  lorce" 
people  to  do  what  they  want  them  to  do.  But  what  happens  when  the  source  of  borrowed  or  imposed 
strength  changes  or  is  no  longer  there? 

WHAT  RESEARCH  TELLS  US 

People  such  as  Brickmanetal  (1982);  Cochran  &  Woolever  (1983);  Florin  &  Dockecki  (1983);  Weiss  (1979 
&1988);  Dockecki  etal  (1979);  Powell  1979  &  1983)  Gray  &  Wandersman  (1980);  Ruth  Paz  (1990);  Lipton 
(1983).  e.g.  tell  us  a  lot  about  parent  or  family  support. 

(1)  Those  being  supported  can  devetop  an  active  sense  of  power  and  control  over  their  lives  if  they  are  not 
blamed  for  their  problems  but  are  seen  as  responsible  and  able  to  solve  them; 

(2)  Professwnals  can  sen/e  as  resources  for  families  who  define  their  own  needs  and  play  an  active  role  in  a 
process  of  self  development; 

(3)  Community  compatible  programmes  are  necessary  because  families  are  part  of  communrlies; 

(4)  Real  accountability  must  be  to  the  recipients  and  that  adults  (like  children)  relate  to  programmes  and  their 
environment  according  to  their  past  and  present  life  circumstances  and  concepts  so  for  programmes  to  work 
the  parents  or  families  need  to  be  the  "organisers"  not  any  project  staff; 

(5)  Respect  for  the  competence  of  parents  and  recognition  of  the  knowledge  they  have  of  their  own  chiWren 
is  vital; 

(6)  The  process  of  participation  may  be  more  important  than  ;he  number  of  times  parents  e.g.  attend  group 
sessions; 

(7)  While  -off  the  shelf"  models  can  be  used  to  give  someining  seen  as  lacking  to  parents,  parent  support 
shouki  be  respectful  inten/entwn  using  processes  and  principles  that  are  likely  to  democratise  or  share 
knowledge  and  power  through  and  with  families  and  communities; 

(8)  A  sense  of  reciprocity,  of  giving  as  well  as  taking  is  essential; 

(9)  Parents  reply  on  "similariy  situated"  friends  as  agents  of  advice  and  support,  so  encouraging  community 
networks  is  important. 

There  are  plenty  of  "off  the  sher  models.  In  America  e.g.: 

Connecticut  has  Parent  Educatton  and  Support  Centre  (since  1986). 

f^aryland  has  8  Family  Support  Centres  (since  1986). 

Minnesota  has  had  Early  Chikjhood  Family  Education  (since  1975). 

Missouri  has  Parents  as  Teachers  (since  1981). 

Kentucky  has  had  Parent  &  Child  Education  (PACE)  (since  1986). 
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Arkansas  imported  The  Home  Instruction  Program  lor  Pre-scliooi  Youngsters  (HIPPY)  from  Israel  in  1986. 
Iowa  has  the  Family  Development  Demonstration  Grant  (since  1988). 
Oregon  started  a  State  Early  Childhood  Initiatives  Project  in  1986. 
Vermont  has  Parent-Child  Centres  (since  1987). 
Washin(?tQn  has  an  Even  Start  Program  (since  1987). 

In  Paths  to  Empowerment  (1990)  Ruth  Paz  says  that  the  10  years  work  in  Israel  supported  by  the  Bernard 
van  Leer  Foundation  illustrate  that  inflexible  models  are  not  about  community  educatwn.  The  elemerits  she 
says  are  predicators  of  success  are:  knowledge  shared,  training,  the  experience  of  setf-initiated  activrty  arxi 
of  self-management;  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  mutual  aid  and  co-operation.  Beyond  that  she  says,  it  is 
up  to  the  community  itself  and  the  people  who  live  in  it  to  cany  matters  forward. 

She  points  out  that  all  of  this  is  net  to  say  that  community-based  education  is  the  easy  route.  To  struggle  to 
understand  people's  real  needs'-  and  even  more  so.  to  help  them  become  aware  of  their  own  needs;  to 
convince  them  that  it  is  within  their  capacity  and  power  to  change  their  life  situatwns  and  those  of  their 
children-  to  disabuse  them  of  their  expectatwns  of  magic  solutions  and  immediate  results  and  convince 
them  of  the  need  to  move  step  by  step;  to  resist  the  temptation  to  do  things  for  people,  rather  than  helping 
them  to  help  themselves  :  none  of  these  are  easy  processes.  Far  simpler,  and  certainly  far  less  trying,  is  to 
intervene  with  pre-packaged,  standardised  programmes  :  'one  size  fits  all'.  The  question  posed  is,  how  well 
can  one  garment  be  made  to  fit  all  -  and  how  well  will  it  wear?  The  Bemard  van  Leer  Foundation  is 
increasingly  taking  the  view  that  lasting  change  cannot  be  superimposed,  but  must  come  from  within  the 
individual  and  the  community  and  that  the  only  change  that  is  inevitably  superimposed  is  destructive  change. 

In  his  treatise  on  social  policy  and  social  philosophy.  Richard  Tltmuss  makes  the  point  that  "__social  policy  in 
one  of  Its  potential  roles,  can  help  to  actualize  the  social  and  moral  potentialities  of  all  citizens  (1970,  p.  ^3Q). 
Titmuss's  point  is  particularly  relevant  now.  Thought  needs  to  be  given  to  the  way  polrcy  and  practice  can 
contribute  to  the  voluntaiy  ways  people  help  one  another  -  to  social  policies  that  recognize,  maintain,  and 
strengthen  such  efforts.  We  need  to  create  social  forms  that  encourage  and  allow  us  to  help  one  another,  to 
experience  giving  and  receiving. 

In  New  Zealand  at  the  moment  there  are  overiapping  perspectives,  representing  various  domains  of  interest 
such  as  advocates  for  child  growth  and  development,  advocates  for  the  poor,  advocates  for  Maon.  advocates 
for  ethnk:  minorities,  family  specialists,  welfare  specialists,  health  specialists,  labour  policy  experts  .  feminisis. 
and  welfare  refonri  proponents. 

Because  each  domain  relates  to  different  agencies  there  is  constraint  because  of  an  inability  to  communicate 
across  conceptual  frameworks  and  because  of  competitton  and  turf  guarding. 

An  emphasis  as  we  have  in  New  Zealand  at  the  moment,  on  developing  individual  programmes  leads  to  a 
fragmented  and  inconsistent  system  with  each  programme  conceived  as  "the  solution"  to  "the  problems 
inslead  of  being  designed  as  one  link  in  a  diverse  -  yet  comprehensive  and  coordinated  overall  plan,  buikJing 
on  the  strengths  of  what  already  exists. 

The  danger  with  this  is  that  each  programme  is  housed  in  a  different  government  agency  and/or  funded 
independently:  each  programme  defines  its  own  goals  and  approaches:  and  each  programme  develops  its 
own  ojnstituency  at  political  and  service  delivery  levels  when  a  co-ordination  of  pnnciples,  paradigms  and 
funding  sources  is  what  is  needed. 

Walter  Barker  from  the  University  of  Bristol  (1991)  writes  of  a  Network  for  Developmental  Initiatives  in  the 
Community  as  follows: 

The  well-being  of  the  infant  chiW  and  its  parents  are  issues  of  immense  importance,  aware  as  we  are  of  how 
strongly  the  child's  health  arxJ  development  in  the  first  five  years  can  affect  its  entire  future  In  the  Unrted 
Kingdom  the  battle  is  being  waged  between  what  one  might  call  the  narrow  professwnal  n^o^el  and  the 
broad  environmental  model.  The  narrow  model  sees  the  well-being  of  the  child  as  the  particular  concern  of 
doctors,  health  visitors  (public  health  nurses),  social  workers,  psychologists  and  others,  with  parerits  on  the 
periphery  of  concern.   The  broad  model  sees  the  child's  well-being  as  depending  primanly  on  the  w.der 
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environment  of  parents,  home  and  community,  so  that  real  and  lasting  improvements  in  well-being  can  only 
come  about,  as  Urie  Bronfenbrenner  has  pointed  out  through  changes  in  the  careers  of  those  children. 

The  biggest  challenge  to  the  program  has  not  involved  the  field  work  itself.  When  people  are  empowe;ed 
and  given  information  to  enable  them  to  use  their  new-found  power  or  control  over  their  lives,  they  do  no 
easi^  reject  the  new  insights  or  revert  to  a  state  of  dependency  and  hopelessness  or  faNure.  The  biggest 
problems  and  setbacks  have  arisen  through  trying  to  persuade  professionals  that  this  kirxl  of  motivation  can 
only  enhance  their  role,  provided  they  recognize  the  need  jo  move  into  the  background  and  surrender  the 
expert  status  on  which  so  many  depend  for  job  satisfaction." 

In  conclusion,  the  Early  Childhood  Development  Unit's  Parent  Support  Projects  should  be  seen  as  parent  or 
family  resource  projects  that  are  aimed  as  much  at  family  self  determination  as  at  addressirig  family  ne^s 
themselv<*s.  They  should  be  evaluated  on  the  paradigms  or  maps,  they  are  based  on  the  pnnaples  that  act 
as  compasses  for  project  workers  and  the  families  involved. 

An  ecological  and  principled  perspective  on  individual  -  family  -  community  -  society  interactions  suggests  the 
need  for  dramatic  changes  in  the  ethos  of  professions  and  institutions  sen/ing  families,  '"ere.a^f  ^•S-J'f 
basic  aTd  dramatic  differences  in  the  assumptions  and  paradigms  and  principles  of  wha  are  called  treatmerrt 
or  prevention  or  promotion  models.  It  is  community  development  or  promotion  models  that  are  needed  to 
strengthen  positive  functioning  of  families,  rather  than  strategies  designed  simply  to  prevent  negative 
outcomes.  We  will  then  have  encounters  of  a  third  kind  with  all  support  of  parents  and  families  evaluated  for 
the  attitude  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  the  workers  and  for  the  prinaples  and  processes  used. 

No  reira.  Kia  ora  hui  hui  mai  tatou. 

Tena  koutou,  tena  koutou,  tena  tatou  katoa. 
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DOES  MORE  EQUAL  BETTER,  AND  FOR  WHOM?  DISCOURSE  AND  PRACTICE  IN  PARENT  EDUCATION 


Judith  Loveridge,  Department  of  Education,  Massey  University 

Abstract:  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  some  of  the  contemporary  discourses  of  Parent 
Education  in  the  literature  concerned  with  the  care  of  babies  and  children.  The  analysis  is 
informed  by  the  work  of  Foucautt.  Ethnographic  material  gathered  during  time  spent  with  one 
family  over  the  first  year  of  their  child's  life  is  drawn  on  to  explore  how  these  discourses  are 
experienced  in  the  lives  of  parents.  It  is  argued  that  such  an  analysis  is  important  to  foster  a 
critical  tradition  in  the  area  of  Parent  Education,  and  so  that  future  policy  and  programmes  for 
Parerrt  Education  are  not  fomrxjlated  in  the  abstract. 


The  contradictory  effects  of  education  have  been  cleariy  articulated  with  regard  to  education  in 
general.  "Education"  is  understood  to  be  a  means  of  social  production,  with  effects  ranging  from  social 
reproduction  and  control,  to  social  change  and  emancipation.  This  recognition  of  the  contradictory 
outcomes  of  education  has  given  rise  to  a  vigourous  crilicil  tradition  In  the  literature  addressing  the 
education  of  children  and  young  people  and  some  fonns  of  adult  education.  However,  there  is  a 
surprising  lack  of  critical  writing  within  the  fiekl  of  parent  education,  and  more  generally  the  dominant 
asfmption  appears  to  be  that  "more  equals  better.  This  is  reflected  in  the  frequency  with  which  "more" 
parx...*  «3ducation  is  invoked  as  the  panacea  for  all  our  social  ills.  However,  it  is  because  parent  education 
is  so  frequently  cited  as  the  solution  to  such  diverse  social  problems  that  I  believe  we  need  to  critically 
examine  the  ideas  arxJ  practices  of  parent  education,  and  to  ask  what  is  effected  in  daily  lives  by  these 
ideas  and  practices.  In  the  analysis  that  follows  1  examine  some  of  the  ways  in  which  contemporary 
discourses  surrounding  becoming  a  "parenT  achieve  their  authority  (1).  To  consider  how  these 
discourses  are  experienced  in  the  lives  of  particular  individuals  I  draw  on  ethnographic  material  from  a 
family  I  have  wori<ed  with  during  the  first  year  of  their  first  child's  life  (2).  The  main  focus  of  the  analysis  is 
the  issue  of  infant's  sleep  at  night.  Although  this  is  a  very  specific  issue  to  use  as  v-  springboard  for 
considering  Parent  Educatton  in  general,  I  trust  tiiat  the  analysis  will  support  my  be  let  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  gained  from  woridng  in  detail  with  concrete  examples  from  people's  liveo  experience. 

In  the  material  that  foltows  my  Ideas  have  been  Influenced  by  Michel  Foucault,  a  French  thinker 
who  devoted  much  of  his  intellectual  life  to  exploring  the  realms  of  discourse.  Put  most  simply,  Foucault 
(1980)  used  "discourse"  to  refer  to  any  set  of  regulating  statements  which  govern  the  way  we  live  our 
lives  and  think  about  our  social  wcrid.  It  needs  to  be  stressed  that  in  this  context  "statemenr  refers  to 
meaning  as  it  is  expressed  in  language  and  also  to  meaning  as  it  is  conveyed  in  the  way  that  things  are 
done  (3).  Foucautt  proposed  a  method  of  social  analyses  based  on  this  understanding  of  discourse  which 
he  referred  to  as  the  genealogical  method.  This  involves  the  identrflcation  of  various  discourses  and  the 
location  of  them  in  the  broader  context  of  those  practices  with  a  tendency  towards  nomialisation 
(Foucault,  1979).  Examining  the  political  role  played  by  the  social  sciences  in  the  definition  and 
dissemination  of  nomrialising  practices  is  a  crucial  part  of  this  process.  This  means  we  need  to  consider 
the  ways  in  which  knowledge  about  Parent  Educatton.  including  research  about  Parent  Education, 
inscribes,  not  merely  describes,  what  is  considered  "the  nomi". 

There  are  several  features  of  Foucautt's  conception  of  discourse  that  I  have  found  particularly 
useful.  Firstly  it  offers  the  possibility  of  thinking  of  discursive  fields,  such  as  that  of  parent  educatton,  as 
being  constituted  by  discourses  which  may  be  discontinuous  and  contradk:tory.  As  will  become  evident  in 
the  analysis  that  foltows  this  provides  a  way  of  making  sense  of  ideas  arxl  practfces  that  may  co-exist  at 
the  same  time  but  seem  to  be  driven  by  opposing  phitosophies.  Secondly  it  offers  the  possibility  of 
considering  the  range  of  subject  posrtionings  that  are  articulated  by  different  discourses,  and  the 
possibility  of  considering  the  ways  in  whk:h  individuals  experience  multiple  and  contradictory 
subjectivities.  This  opens  up  the  opportimity  to  consider  the  ways  in  which  indivkJuals  may  experience 
different  moments  and  aspects  of  their  lives  in  conflict.  Thirdly,  as  already  noted,  Foucault's  conception 
of  discourse  proposes  that  the  social  space  in  whteh  we  live  and  the  possibilities  it  offers  are  fomried  not 
just  through  the  expresston  of  ideas  and  nneaning  in  language  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
said  and  done.  As  an  extensfon  of  this  conception  of  discourse  Foucault  (1980)  argued  that  discourses 
did  not  simply  produce  meaning  and  various  ways  of  thinking  Ixjt  they  also  produce  and  constrain  the 
ways  in  which  we  experience  the  worid  through  our  bodies.  In  contrast  with  other  understandings  of 
discourse,  whteh  concentrate  on  what  is  said,  this  particular  conceptton  of  discourse  focuses  on  meaning 
O  as  it  is  artteulated  in  language  and  in  practices,  and  so  leads  towards  an  understanding  of  embodied  lived 
E^C  experience. 
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However.  It  is  not  clear  from  Foucautt's  work  why  individuals  accept  some  discourses  and  resist 
others.  Why  is  it  for  example  that  some  mothers  give  authority  to  "statements"  made  by  Plunket  Nurses 
while  others  contest  these?  Why  do  some  fathers  feel  at  ease  with  the  practices  of  groups  such  as 
Parent  Centre  Antenatal  Classes  and  others  feel  alienated?  Foucautt  (1972)  argued  that  our  analyses 
should  be  focussed  on  situations  in  which  there  is  systematic  institutionalised  justification  of  certain 
meanings.  However.  I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  meanings  become 
embodied  in  our  experiences  and  grve  rise  to  particular  subjectivities  we  need  to  return  to  the  nebulous 
ground  of  the  mundane  experiences  of  our  everyday  life  (Loveridge,  1989).  We  need  to  explore  the 
interplay  between  previous  lived  experience  and  discourse  and  what  people  then  make  of  discourse. 

In  his  later  work  Foucautt  (1979)  insisted  that  the  production  of  knowledge  is  not  only  historically 
and  socially  located  but  inextricably  linked  with  power  in  a  formative  sense.  In  other  words  he  saw  power 
not  merely  as  a  negative  force  or  oppressive  practices  but  linked  with  the  productton  of  the  social  world 
through  the  constmction  and  legitimation  of  particular  discourses  and  practices.  In  the  context  of  Parent 
Educatton  this  means  examining  the  constmction  of  statements  which  regulate  the  care  of  infants  and 
children  and  the  lives  of  their  ceregivers,  and  examining  how  these  statements  are  legitimated  and 
achieve  their  authority.  This  partrcular  understanding  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  power  means  that 
for  Foucault  Ihe  real  political  task  in  a  society  such  as  ours  is  to  criticise  the  working  of  institutions  which 
appear  to  be  both  neutral  and  independent;  to  criticise  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  political  vtolence 
which  has  always  exercised  itself  obscurely  through  them  will  be  unmasked  so  that  one  can  fight  them." 
(Foucault,  1974:187).  Thus  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  "taking  account"  of  the  socia!  and  political  situation 
and  motivation  of  the  producers  of  knowledge;  the  task  is  to  recognize  the  link  between  knowledge  and 
power  and  to  ask  what  is  effected  by  partfcular  claims  to  tnjth.  This  particular  approach  is  concerned  with 
the  architecture  and  staging  of  knowledge  and  the  nature  of  social  relattoris  inherent  in  the  staging  of  that 
knowledge.  The  questions  we  need  to  ask  then  are  concemed  with  the  establishing  the  mies  which  allow 
particular  statements  to  emerge  and  identifying  the  devfces  employed  to  generate  and  b(jttress 
authoritative  knowledge  and  social  and  political  an-angen^ents:  What  can  be  said?  What  cannot  be  said? 
Who  has  the  authority  to  speak?  How  is  this  authority  achieved?  Whteh  Weas  are  assumed  to  be 
fundamental?  What  are  the  arguments  which  are  valued?  Which  are  excluded?  Who  listens?  (4) 

In  essence,  in  the  material  that  follows  I  am  interested  in  establishing  the  ways  in  whteh 
contemporary  statements  about  parent  educatton  establish  their  neutrality,  their  independence  and  their 
authority,  and  examining  what  is  effected  by  their  parttoular  claims  to  truth  (5).  Historical  work  on  the 
ideology  of  mothert^xjod  has  revealed  that  in  the  period  from  the  tum  of  the  century  until  the  early  1950s 
the  dominant  statements  governing  the  practrces  of  those  caring  for  the  young  emanated  from  the 
medical  professfon.  These  statements  cleariy  nominated  mothers  as  those  who  listen  to  and  canry  out  the 
advice.  Primarily  the  development  of  the  child  was  construed  as  a  btological  process  about  which  the 
doctor  knew  best,  with  "mothers"  instincts,  the  experience  of  female  relatives  and  neighbours  being 
discredited.  Although  doctors  were  initially  accorded  the  status  of  expert  in  the  area  of  infant  feeding 
practices,  their  status  as  expert  qufckly  extended  to  other  matters  such  as  sleep,  handling  of  infants,  toilet 
training,  bathing  and  discipline  (Apple,  1987;  Reiger,  1985). 

By  contrast,  contemporary  discourses  in  parent  education  constitute  the  practice  of  parenting  as  a 
psychological  matter  for  both  parents  and  children,  and  nominate  "parents"  as  those  who  will  listen  to  and 
carry  out  the  advice.  In  Wentifying  this  shift  in  the  discursive  formation  I  am  not  wanting  to  argue  that  it 
signifies  a  complete  mpture  but  rather  that  psychological  discourses  have  become  dominant.  In  so  far  as 
biotogical  ideas  are  foundattonal  to  both  medical  and  psychologfcal  discursive  formations  there  are 
continuities  as  well  as  discontinuities  and  contradictions.  This  is  illustrated  cleariy  in  the  policy  put 
fon^/ard  by  the  New  Zealand  Board  of  Health  Committee  on  Child  Health  Parenting  (Febmary  1988),  It 
lists  the  child's  needs  as  physfcal  and  psychok)gical.  The  phystoal  are  dealt  with  as  a  list:  "healthy  food, 
adequate  clothing,  appropriate  shelter,  good  sanitatton,  enough  space  and  safe,  yet  challenging 
opportunities  for  play  and  other  experiences"  (p.9).  The  psychotogicai  needs  are  detailed  in  six 
paragraphs  dealing  with  the  foltowing:  social  relattonships.  healthy  emottonal  devetopment,  the  modelling 
of  values  and  beliefs  by  parents,  the  need  for  intellectual  stimulation,  the  need  for  mastery  over  the  body, 
parents  role  in  children's  learning. 
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Books  on  childcare  that  were  referred  to  by  the  people  who  participated  in  my  research  primarily 
construct  the  care  of  infants  as  a  psychological  problem.  Some  of  the  authors  locate  their  advice  clearly 
within  a  developmental  framework,  others  emphasise  a  skills  based  approach,  while  some  combine  both 
(5).  For  example,  Penetope  Leach,  author  of  Babv  and  Child  argues  that 

The  more  you  understarKl  him  and  recognise  his  present  position  on  the  developmental 
map  that  directs  him  towards  being  a  person,  the  more  interesting  you  will  find  him." 
(Leach,  1988:8). 

In  a  book  titled  Nighttime  Parenting,  William  Sears  advocates  a  style  of  parenting  he  refers  to  as 
"attachment  parenting".  Sears  argues  that 

"parents  who  practfce  the  attachment  style  of  parenting  know  their  chiWren  well. 
They  are  observant  of  their  infants  cues,  respond  to  them  intuitively  and  are 
confident  their  responses  are  appropriate.  They  have  realistic  expectations  of 
their  chikJ's  behaviour  at  various  stages  of  development,  and  they  know  how  to 
convey  expected  behaviour  to  their  chikJ."  (Sears,  1985:8). 

Kate  Birch,  author  of  Positive  Parenting  argues  against  an  ages  and  stages  approach  as  she  believes  it 
prevents  parents  from  seeing  the  chiWren  as  themselves  and  hence  hinders  them  in  "helping  chiklren  to 
devetop  their  potential".  Instead  she  offers  a 

"system  of  chikJ  management  designed  to  help  chiWren  become  Iheir  own  i*>eople'; 
it  is  not  a  system  for  controlling  children,  but  rather  a  system  for  devetoping 
potential  in  both  parents  and  children."(Birch.  1984:2). 

Christopher  Green,  author  of  Toddler  Taming,  draws  on  both  devetopmental  understandings  and  skills; 

To  enjoy  toddlerhood  you  need  to  know  what  to  expect,  then  tuck  some  toddler  taming 
techniques  up  your  sleeve  and  go  for  it"  (Green,  1990:10).(6) 

There  are  many  other  "sources"  that  could  be  conskJered  in  making  this  argument,  for  example  the 
material  presented  in  antenatal  classes,  community  based  parent  educatton  courses,  representattons  of 
parenting  in  advertising  and  film,  other  research  on  the  experiences  of  first-time  parents  etc.(7).  However, 
to  extend  the  analysis  in  this  way  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  focus  of  this  paper  is  to 
establish  the  architectural  devices  that  empower  contemporary  authors  to  define  the  normative 
dimensfons  of  people's  parenting  practfce.  How  does  the  knowledge  that  is  currently  presented  to 
parents  gain  it's  authority?  How  does  It  appear  to  be  both  neutral  and  independent?  There  are  three 
main  devices  whk^h  I  have  isolated  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  however  they  are  cleariy  inten-elated. 


1.  THE  EXPERT  NON-EXPERT: 

In  a  curious  contrast  with  the  literature  that  was  directed  at  parents  eariier  in  this  century  that 
cleariy  indfcated  that  "doctor  knows  besf,  contempora/y  writers  establish  their  authority  by  emphasising 
their  ne  jtrality.  In  various  words,  they  claim  they  are  not  another  "expert"  telling  you  how  to  do  it,  rather 
their  aim  is  to  increase  parents  confidence.  Some  authors  refer  to  a  general  sense  of  confidence  while 
others  refer  to  the  confidence  parents  have  in  their  instincts  or  commonsense. 

Penelope  Leach  writes  in  her  introduction  "So  although  this  is  a  book,  it  will  not  suggest  that  you 
do  things  'by  the  book',  but  rather  that  you  do  them  always  by  the  baby"  (Leach,  1988:8).  Kate  Birch 
writes 

"Positive  Parenting  was  written  with  the  aim  of  putting  parents  back  in  the  driving 
seat.  Over  the  last  few  years  parents  have  been  bomJDarded  with  the  'shoukls'  and 
'oughts'  of  parenting.  This  book  has  tried  to  offer  a  variety  of  technfcjues 
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togeiher  with  the  message  that  no  one  else  can  tell  you  what  is  best  for  your 
family."  (Birch,  1984:94). 

William  Sears  puts  it  this  way 

"Cosleeping  was  common  in  the  westem  worid  until  the  twentieth  century 
when  mothers  lost  confidence  in  their  own  instincts  and  followed  the  advice 
of  a  few  influential  txjt  misguided  experts."  (Sears,  1985:35). 

Sears  in  fact  explicitly  discredits  the  view  that  the  doctor  knows  best: 

'^here  baby  should  sleep  is  not  a  medical  question  requiring  a  nr»edicai  decision... 
When  it  comes  to  mother-infant  attachments  your  instincts  should  be  followed 
above  the  advice  of  anyone  else."  (Sears,  1985:37). 

Christopher  Green  goes  even  further:  he  wonders  "if  all  us  experts  were  to  be  blown  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  would  parents  be  any  worse  off."  (Green,  1990:5).  Green  also  uses  humour  to  disguise  the  tact  the 
he  does  himself  put  forward  some  strongly  expressed  opinions  about  toddlers,  life  and  the  universe!  For 
example  Green's  Tive  ingredients"  are  listed  after  the  following  paragraph. 

"Most  of  what  has  come  and  gone  before  was  litt'e  less  than  an  orgy  of  academic 
nitpicking  but  behind  this  glitzy  window  dressing  of  chiklcare  there  are  hklden 
some  solid  and  vitally  important  ideas.  It  is  these  kieas  whk)h  provkle  the 
foundation  for  strong  and  emottonally  secure  children."  (Green,  1990:1). 


li.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CREDENTIALS: 

Credentials  in  the  fiekl  are  nonetheless  established.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  Green  and 
Sears  stress  the  problems  with  experts  and  their  opintons  the  most,  both  of  them  have  their  medk^al 
qualif fcatfons  on  the  covers  of  their  books,  and  both  refer  to  their  "practfces",  which  we  are  to  understand 
as  "medfcal  practices",  on  the  first  pages  of  their  respective  texts.  Penetope  Leach  has  a  paragraph  on 
the  first  page  whk:h  lists  her  academki  qualificatbns,  including  a  Phd  in  Social  Psychok>gy,  followed  by 
her  areas  of  research,  professkDnal  experience  and  affiliattons  in  the  field  of  chikJ  development,  and  other 
published  books  and  vkJeos.  These  are  not  referred  to  in  the  text  itself.  Kate  Birch  has  a  sectkDn  of 
acknowledgements  in  the  front  whkjh  indfcate  that  her  work  has  been  supported  and  sponsored  by 
vark)us  institutbns  such  as  the  Mental  Health  Foundatton.  She  also  refers  to  her  work  in  a  Child 
Development  Centre  in  the  first  pages,  and  has  a  small  parac^^aph  about  herself  at  the  end  of  the  book 
indfcating  she  is  a  trained  psychok)gist,  has  ten  years  of  exparierwe  working  with  families  and  parent 
groups,  and  was  Executive  Director  of  the  Human  Rights  Commissfon. 

The  author's  own  experience  as  a  parent,  and  the  experiences  of  other  parents  they  have  had  contact 
with  are  also  used  to  establish  aedibility.  Green's  opening  lines  are 

"I  used  to  think  I  was  a  real  expert  on  child  care,  but  that  was  before  I  had  children 
myself.  When  my  boisterous  boys  arrived  I  discovered  how  little  I  knew,  and  how  out  of 
touch  and  impractfcal  was  the  vast  majority  of  child  care  informatton  of  the  day" 
(Green,  1990:v). 

A  few  paragraphs  later,  refening  to  the  second  editton  of  his  book  he  states: 

"We  are  now  in  the  1990s  and  my  Weas  have  become  much  stronger,  clearer  and 
more  effective.  So  they  should  as  I  have  talked  to  over  50,000  parents  since 
Toddler  Taming  was  first  published." 

Penetope  Leach  vouches  for  the  trustworthiness  of  her  advice  in  the  foltowing  way. 
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-So  a  large  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  helping  you  to  find  ways  that  wof1< 
for  you  Some  of  them  came  directly  to  me  from  my  own  mother;  some  of  them  were 
learned  the  hard  way  on  my  own  children;  most  of  them  come  from  the  thousands  of 
other  parents  who  let  me  watch  them  coping."  (Leach,  1988:15). 

William  Sears  explains  that  he  had  leamt  through  his  experience  in  his  medical  practice  and  his  wife's 
and  his 

"struggle  to  develop  our  own  parenting  style...  that  nwst  problems  in  child 
rearing  do  not  have  easy  answers ...  then  one  day  a  wise  colleague  took  me 
aside  and  confided  that  when  he  wanted  to  know  the  answer  to  a  difficult 
question  on  parenting  he  asked  an  experienced,  intuitive  mother  Eureka!  Over  ^ 
the  next  twelve  years  this  is  just  what  I  did.  I  learned  form  experienced  mothers" 
(Sears,  1985:xiv). 

Further  on  he  adds  "Paediatricians  are  not  uniquely  blessed  with  easy  sleepers.  I.  too,  have  spent  many 
hours  in  nighttime  fathering"  (Sears,  19853(vi).  Kate  Birch  acknowledges 

"Many  people  helped  to  make  Positive  Parenting.  First  and  foremost  the  parents 
of  Taranaki,  who  helped  me  to  learn  about  parenting."(Birch,  1984:vi). 


III.  STATEMENTS  ABOUT  SOCIETY  AND  CULTURE: 

The  third  device  that  I  want  to  consider  is  the  use  of  general  statements  about  the  nature  of  society 
and  oth«r  cultures  to  legitimate  the  point  of  view  of  the  author.  Again,  there  is  an  interesting  contradiction 
here  Gkjbal  statements  are  made  about  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  nature  of  our  own 
society  suggesting  that  this  is  why  such  parent  education  material  is  needed  but  very  little  is  said  about 
the  diversity  that  exists  within  our  society,  and  the  implications  of  this  for  the  way  that  people  parent. 
Penekjpe  Leach  suggests  that  she  is  passing  on  "a  complex  and  entrancing  f oiktore  of  chiklcare  which, 
once  upon  a  time,  you  might  have  received  through  your  own  extended  family."  (Leach,  1988:15).  Green 
writes  The  breakdown  of  the  extended  family  has  left  many  new  parents  isolated  and  uncertain"  (Green. 
1990:2)  William  Sears  argues  "Parent  bum-out  is  sekJom  the  fault  of  the  chiW.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  society 
in  which  there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  the  extended  family,  the  parents'  traditkjnal  support 
system  "(Sears  1985:xv).  Interestingly,  none  of  these  writers  provide  any  evidence  to  support  their 
contention  that  there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  the  extended  family,  and  that  as  a  consequence  families 
feel  unsupported  today.  While  some  of  the  books  include  special  chapters  on  the  situation  of  single- 
parent  families  there  is  no  sustained  analyst  of  the  wide  variety  of  social  situations  in  which  people  find 
themselves  parenting.  The  issues  which  are  addressed  by  the  authors  seem  abstracted  from  the  details 
of  people's  daily  lives.  The  texts  are  written  as  if  the  reader  is  a  blank  slate,  bnnging  nothing  to  their 
reading  It  is  as  if  the  material  is  directed  at  a  person  who  is  essentialised  as  "the  parent  who  wishes  to 
do  the  best  for  their  child".  Very  little  is  written  about  the  ways  in  which  different  social  and  cultural 
conditions  give  rise  to  a  myriad  of  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  care  for  an  infant  or  chiW. 

Likewise  references  to  practices  of  paronting  in  other  cultures  are  made  to  legitimate  the  view 
being  put  forward  by  the  author,  and  again  these  references  tend  to  be  made  in  very  global  manner 
without  considering  the  details  of  the  context  in  which  the  practice  occurs  (8).  An  interesting  example  of 
this  which  has  received  attention  in  New  Zealand  recently  is  the  practice  of  infants  and  children  sleeping 
with  their  parents  A  number  of  books  advocate  "family  beds"  and  refer  to  this  as  a  practice  that  is  popular 
in  other  cultures.  For  example  under  a  heading  titled  "Cultural  Programming"  William  Sears  writes  "Isn1 
sleeping  with  a  baby  an  unusual  custom?  Actually  just  the  opposite  is  true.  Babies  sleeping  with  parents 
is  the  usual  custom  in  most  cultures  around  the  worid."  (Sears,  1985:35).  In  contrast  with  those  books 
advocating  family  beds,  recent  pablications  from  the  National  ChiWren's  Health  Research  Foundation 
have  recommended  that  to  lessen  the  chance  of  cot  death  "Babies  should  sleep  by  themselves,  not  in  a 
bed  with  others  but  shouW  be  in  the  same  room  as  the  parents  for  the  first  six  months".  TTiis 
recommendation  was  featured  in  the  magazine  Little  Treasures  (9)  and  generated  a  number  of  letters  m 
which  several  of  the  writers  referred  to  cosleeping  being  a  common  practtae  in  other  cultures.  One  writer 
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referred  to  the  statements  that  have  been  made  about  the  value  of  sleeping  with  your  baby  by  "respected 
paediatricians  such  as  Dr  Eric  (sic)  Sears*.  A  letter  was  also  published  by  Dr  Shirley  Tonkin,  National  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Cot  Death  Division  of  the  National  Children's  Health  Research  Foundation  In  which  she 
examined  in  more  detail  the  specific  circumstances  of  "bed-sharing"  in  other  cultures,  and  contrasted 
these  with  the  features  of  the  European  style  bed. 

Cleariy  there  are  other  stylistic  devices  that  are  used  to  legitimate  the  knowledge  that  is  presented 
by  these  authors.  However  I  would  now  like  to  move  on  and  begin  to  consider  how  these  discourses  are 
experienced  in  the  lives  of  people  who  live  many  different  social  relattons.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
I  have  restricted  my  analysis  to  some  of  the  interview  material  that  one  couple  and  I  produced  as  we 
talked  about  their  baby's  sleep  (10).  In  the  period  In  whteh  medical  discourse  dominated  the  literature  on 
the  care  of  infants,  sleep  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  scheduling,  with  regularity  and  repetitfon  being  the 
prime  concern.  In  the  contemporary  literature,  doniinated  by  psychotogical  discourse,  there  are  two 
competing  categories  of  regulating  statements  which  can  be  metaphorically  contrasted  as  the  "holistic" 
and  the  "behaviourist".  In  terms  of  the  books  referred  to  in  this  paper,  Sears  advtee  on  the  sleep  of 
infants  and  chikJren  falls  within  the  holistfc  approach.  "Nifihttime  Parenting"  is  one  of  the  pnacttees  of  a 
total  parenting  style  he  refers  to  as  "Attachment  Parenting"  whrch  includes  creating  a  peaceful  womb 
experience,  breast  feeding  with  child  led  weaning,  responding  promptly  to  baby's  cries,  travelling  as  a 
father-nfX)ther-baby  unit  (Sears,  1985:2-6).  Green's  advice  on  the  sleep  of  infants  and  chiWren  falls  within 
the  behavfourist  approach.  He  refers  to  his  technique  as  the  Green  Controlled  Crying  Technique  which 
he  describes  as  follows 

"Controlled  crying  refers  to  my  method  of  letting  chikjren  cry  for  a  short  period, 
then  coming  in  to  give  some,  but  not  full  comfort,  letting  them  cry  a  little  tonger 
each  time,  giving  mora  Incomplete  comfort,  gradually  increasing  the  crying  time 
between  comforting  until  eventually  they  say:  1  krrow  she  toves  me,  I  know  she  will 
always  come  but  it  is  just  not  worth  alt  the  effort'."  (Green,  1990:125). 

The  book  that  is  ref en'ed  to  in  the  foltowing  material  as  The  Sleep  Book"  is  based  on  the  same  kJea  of 
leaving  infants  and  children  who  are  not  sleeping  when  they  shouW  be  to  cry  (11). 


The  people's  experience  I  will  be  drawing  on  in  the  nr^terial  that  follows  I  will  call  Liz  and  Peter, 
and  their  baby  Russell  (12).  At  the  time  Russell  was  bom  Liz  was  28  and  Peter  30.  Liz  and  Peter  have 
lived  in  Palmerston  North  all  their  Itves.  Liz's  immediate  family,  and  a  large  number  of  her  extended 
family  all  live  in  Palmerston  North.  Peter's  parents  immigrated  to  New  Zealand  in  the  eariy  1950s,  He 
has  no  extended  family  here,  but  some  of  his  siblings  arid  his  father  live  in  Palmerston  North.  The  other 
brothers  and  sisters  live  in  New  Zealand.  Peter  and  Liz  feel  that  they  are  in  quite  ctose  contact  with  their 
family  members,  particulariy  those  living  in  Palmerston  North.  When  I  first  met  Liz  she  was  wori<ing  as  a 
nurse.  She  took  parental  leave,  and  then  when  Russell  was  about  6  months  she  began  wori<ing  the 
equivalent  of  one  day  a  week.  Peter  initially  had  a  job  driving,  which  took  him  away  from  home  13  hours 
every  day.  When  Russell  was  around  5  months  Peter  became  setf-emptoyed,  which  meant  worthing  fewer 
hours  in  a  day  and  more  flexibility  in  the  hours  worthed.  Before  Russell  was  bom  both  Peter  and  Liz 
attended  Antenatal  Classes  and  both  of  them  had  read  a  number  of  books  about  birth  and  chiWcare. 
Throughout  the  year  Liz  continued  to  read  widely  and  discusssKl  what  she  read  with  Peter.  Liz  also 
attended  La  Leche  meetings  and  joined  a  support  group  that  had  fomfied  infomially.  A  number  of  their 
family  members,  friends  and  church  members  have  had  babies  and  they  felt  they  had  spent  quite  a  lot  of 
time  before  Russell  was  bom  observing  people  with  chikJren. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  consWering  this  family's  experiences  is  that  they  do  have  family  ctose  by 
and  they  do  spend  time  with  their  respective  families.  Their  situation  contrasts  with  the  "nonm"  as  it  has 
been  portrayed  by  the  authors  of  the  childcare  books  examined  in  this  paper.  As  I  have  prevfously 
shown,  these  authors  argued  that  the  advtoe  thoy  were  giving  was  necessary  because  people  were  no 
tonger  receiving  it  from  their  extended  families,  Implying  that  if  people  were  in  a  position  to  receive  advice 
from  the  "tradittonal"  source  it  woukJ  be  the  same  as  that  offered  in  their  book.  However,  in  legitimating 
their  authorial  positton  in  this  way  there  is  no  space  for  any  extensive  discusston  about  the  ways  in  which 
the  social  work!  in  whtoh  the  present  generation  of  parents  live  offers  different  possibilities  and  constraints 
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in  they  way  they  care  for  their  children.  On  the  one  hand  the  authors  have  used  "social  change  to 
buttress  their  authority,  but  in  doing  so  they  effectively  precluded  other  statements  about  soaal  change. 
Generally  the  parents  participating  in  the  research  were  qurte  clear  that  some  of  their  practices  were 
consciously  modelled  on  those  of  their  parents  but  some  things  they  did  were  quite  consciously  different. 
Reflecting  on  the  way  that  she  and  Peter  were  going  about  raising  Russell  Liz  said. 

Liz:  "I  havent  asked  Mum  a  lot  of  advice  along  the  way,  I  think  I've  tended  to  take 
It  from  people  who  are  um...had  more  children  of  my  own  age  group  now.  I've  looked 
up  to  them  rather  than  that  generation  back." 

J.L:  "What  sorts  of  things  do  you  think  that  generatton  have  done  differently? 

Liz:  "This  whole  routine  thing,  very  regimented  on  that  one  and  a  tot  more  bottle 
feeding  and  introducing  solkls  earlier,  I  used  to  get  liver  jutoe  and  things  like 
that  given  to  me  when  I  was  three  and  four  montus  old  in  my  Plunket  Book,  I  mean 
I  wouldn't  dream  of  doin{i  things  like  that  to  Russell." 

In  another  inten/iew  Liz  had  also  mentioned  the  matter  of  not  asking  about  things  from  her  mother. 

Liz:  "I  haveni  asked  Mum  much,  um,  I  think  that  generatton,  I  mean  a  tot  of  things 
don't  change  but  that  generatton  had  totally  different  kleas  to  our  day  and  age  and 
so  I  don't  tend  to  ask  her  much." 

Clearly  though  what  has  been  done  by  the  previous  generatton  still  exerts  an  influence,  even  if  it  results  in 
something  being  done  in  contrast  with  what  had  been  done  before.  At  another  point  in  explaining  why 
she  had  initially  bathed  Russell  in  the  morning  Liz  said, 

Liz-  "Because  I  think  I  was  sort  of  stmggling  in  my  mind  with  the  parent's  generatton 
and  how  they  in  the  Plunket  books  had  6, 10,  2, 6,  and  10  they'd  do  things  for  the 
babies  and  they  would  always  give  them  a  morning  bath..." 

In  the  second  interviews  that  I  did  with  Peter  and  Liz  when  Russell  was  about  six  weeks  oW,  Liz 
and  Peter  had  just  started  having  Russell  sleep  with  them  in  their  bad.  Liz  described  Russell  as  a  "very 
wakeful  baby"  and  it  could  be  anywhere  between  9.00  and  1 .00  am  before  he  went  to  sleep.  At  this  stage 
they  menttoned  they  were  concerned  that  Peter  might  fall  asleep  at  the  wheel  during  his  daily  13  twurs 
driving   Liz,  Peter  and  Russell  had  been  away  on  holiday  with  Liz's  family.  It  was  a  small  house  that 
they  Sayed  in  and  Liz  and  Peter  were  worried  that  Russell's  crying  wouW  wake  the  other  family  menribers 
so  they  had  taken  him  into  their  bed  to  sleep.  On  their  return  home  they  had  tried  putting  Ru^ell  in  his 
bassinet  at  night  but  after  some  difftoulty  getting  him  to  sleep  they  ended  up  having  him  in  bed  with  them. 
Liz  described  their  feelings  about  it  in  the  foltowing  words. 

Liz: "  ...Well  it's  something  that  we're  stmggling  and  working  through  at  the  moment 
because  not  many  people  do  it,  or  not  many  people  talk  about  it  and  you  don't  like  to 
tell  vei7  many  people  that  you  do  ii  'cos  they'll  think  Oh  you  know  what  a  funny  couple 
Peter  and  Liz  are...And  you'd  get  used  to  it  and  they'll  start  to  you  know  judge  or ... 
our  parenting  and  so  we  only  iust...rve  been  reading  a  book  about  it  called  Nighttime 
Parenting  and  that's  really  good,  and  I  agree  with  what  it  says  and  1  think  you  know 
I'd  still  like  him  in  my  own  mind  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  his  bassinet  and  with  us,  but 
be  able  to  do  both,  not  just  get  totally  used  to  us,  but  I  don't  know  what's  going  to 
happen,  we'll  just  play  it  by  ear". 

Later  on  in  the  interview  Liz  was  talking  about  the  booKS  she  had  been  reading  she  returned  to  Nighttime 
Parenting. 

Liz-  "Right  it's  only  a  cultural  thing.  I  mean  these  primitive  cultures  have  their 
babies  with  them  all  the  time.  They  carry  them  with  them,  they  have  them  eveiywhere 
and  it's  just  our  culture  and  society  that  say  that  your  baby  should  be  in  a  room  on 
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its  own  at  night,  when  you  know  it  just... to  me  it  just  seems  so  stupkJ  when  it's  been 
part  of  you  for  nine  months  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  there's  that  separation.  Yeah, 
there's  a  tot  of ...  a  tot  that ...  a  tot  that  it  involves  but  I  agree  with  a  tot  of 
it..."  (13) 

In  an  interview  with  Peter  at  the  same  period  he  refenned  to  discussing  the  book  that  Uz  had  been 
reading.  He  also  commented, 

Peter:.  ...the  time  is  going  to  come  when  we're  just  going  to  have  to  say  to  people  listen  you  know  he 
sleeps  in  our  bed  and  he  feeds  when  he  wants  to  feed  and  um  you  know  they  can  either  like  it  or  lump  it 
because  its  our  baby  and  you  know  we've  got  his  best  interests  at  heart  and  if  his  best  interest  is  that  he 
sleeps  in  our  bed  and  that  he  feeds  when  he  wants  to  well  that's  our  perogative  not  theirs." 

When  1  interviewed  Peter  and  Liz  when  Russell  was  6  months  where  Russell  slept  was  no  tonger 
an  issue.  At  this  stage  he  was  mainly  sleeping  in  his  own  room,  though  spent  the  occastonal  night  with 
Peter  and  Liz.  As  Liz  put  it, 

Liz:  "Yeah  we  sort  of  still  do  a  bit  of  both  but  it's  not  an  issue  now ...  we're  comfortable 
and  its  working  for  us  so.." 

The  nature  of  the  preoccupation  at  this  stage  was  that  Russell  had  been  waking  2-3  times  a  night.  From 
the  way  Peter  and  Liz  talked  it  was  evident  that  they  had  discussed  leaving  Russell  to  cry.  When  I  asked 
if  they  had  talked  about  this  Peter  said  yes.  and  went  on  to  say, 

Peter: "  Never  works,  well  we  have  never  left  him  for  any  tong  period  of  time  and  we 
dont  really  intend  tc.because  um  if  they're  distressed  about  something  we  still 
think  that  at  the  age  he's  at.  6  months,  it's  still  hard  for  him  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  wants  and  what  he  needs.  In  talking  to  the  Plunket  Nurse  last  time,  last  week 
too.  she  said  there's  no  point  really  trying  to  train  them  into  sleep  pattems  before 
they're  about  nine  months  oW..." 

When  I  interviewed  Liz  when  Russell  was  9  months  she  and  Peter  had  changed  what  they  were 
doing  in  temis  of  getting  Russell  to  sleep.  Before  the  interview  itself  Liz  had  menttoned  Ihe  sleep  book" 
so  during  the  interview  I  asked  her  how  she  had  come  across  it. 

Liz:  "Um.  through  friends  at  church,  you  know  and  I  used  to  think...the  pastor  and  his 
wife  sort  of  mentioned  it  one  day  that  they'd  tried  it  on  their  kids  and  I  thought ... 
I  know  it  was  pretty  radical  from  what  I'd  1  think  I  sensed  through  La  Leche.  cos  it's 
not  one  of  their  recommended  reading  books  and  um  it  was  against  their  phitosophies 
and  the  pastor  and  his  wife  used  it  and  I  thought  Oh.  oh  gosh,  you  know  fancy  them 
using  that  book  and  I  thought  Oh  if  it's  alright  for  them,  it's  alright  for  us.  it  was 
funny  1  did  think  that.  And  we  bon^wed  if  from  friends  and  I  thought  oh  I'll  just  read 
it.  you  know,  and  that'll  be  it  and  the  night  we  went  away  with  friends  whose  daughter 
slept  through  the  night  and  then  they  sakl  after  Russell  in  the  next  moming  "Oh  he's 
just  like  a  newbom  baby"  I  sort  of  had  him  in  and  out  of  my  bed  all  the  time  with  me, 
my  sleeping  bag,  we  were  in  a  camp,  and  I  thought  after  that...that  night  rrade  me  think 
Right  OK  we're  going  to  try  it  out  on  you,  so  we  just  did  and  it  dW  wori<  and  then  I  felt 
a  conflict  of  you  know  the  La  Leche  people  because  1  know  they  wouWnt  do  anything  like 
that" 

JL:  And  so  \K\ia\  happened  when  you  felt  that  conflict,  how  dkl  you  resolve  it? 

Liz:  1  didnt  (laughing)  1  just  avoWed  it, .  dklnl  sort  of  say  anything  about  it  to  them 
or  anyone  from  there  1  wouWnt  sort  of  talk  much  about  letting  Russell  cry  or  using  it,  I 
just  wouldn't  mentton  it.  So  it  wasnl  really  resolved,  it  was  just  sort  of  brushing  it 
under  the  mat.  We  cani  let  Russell  rule  our  lives  so  I  want  to  tend  to  you  know  draw 
back  from  some  of  the  things  they  believe  in  and  intervene  a  bit  eariier  than  they  would. 
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Isolating  sleep  in  this  way  is  cleariy  artificial.  Tfiere  are  many  more  excerpts  from  the  interviews 
that  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  share,  to  try  arxi  give  more  of  an  indicatton  of  the  subtleties  and 
complexities  that  were  involved  in  this  process  of  Peter  and  Liz  reflecting  on  their  practice  of  parenting.  I 
do  not  wish  to  generalise  from  this  one  family's  experience  at  this  particular  period  to  the  situation  of 
parents  in  general.  However  1  believe  that  although  this  material  addresses  a  very  specific  issue  (ie. 
babies  sleep  at  night)  it  does  provide  some  interesting  insights  which  should  be  considered  U\  thinking 
about  Parent  Educatfon  more  generally. 

The  interview  material  illustrates  the  way  in  whfch  people  may  be  positioned  by  various  discourses 
through  their  sense  of  affiliatfon  to  different  social  groups.  Ltz  sensed  this  herself  as  she  reflected  on  her 
feelings  about  what  the  La  Leche  people  would  think  of  the  practices  advocated  in  The  Sleep  Book,  and 
that  she  had  thought  that  if  it  was  alright  for  the  pastor  and  his  family  to  use  tho  book,  then  it  was  OK  for 
them.  This  particular  moment  in  the  interview  material  pnovWes  us  with  an  interesting  example  of  the  way 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  live  with  contradrctton  and  conflict.  It  is  also  revealing  that  despite  the  way  1  have 
thought  about  and  conceptualised  the  research  my  imrriediate  reaction  was  to  ask  Liz  how  she  had 
resolved  the  conflict,  as  if  all  conflict  must  be  resolved  in  the  interests  of  a  unified  sense  of  self.  The  use 
and  counter-use  of  statements  by  authority  to  justify  certain  practices  is  also  illuminated  in  this  material. 
Peter  found  it  useful  to  draw  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Plunket  Nurse  in  legitimating  the  course  of  action  he 
and  Liz  were  following.  Liz  made  refererrce  to  the  other  sources  of  authority  that  she  encountered 
through  the  groups  she  belonged  to  and  the  reading  she  did.  However,  they  both  also  recognised  the 
ways  in  which  their  practtoes  coukl  become  constrained  by  what  is  conskJered  "the  norm"  and  that  this 
may  not  be  in  their  or  Russell's  best  interests.  Overall,  this  particular  material  provkles  a  sense  of  the 
way  in  what  seerro  possible,  what  saems  not  possible  and  what  seems  necessary  is  shaped  by  the 
material  constraints  and  social  context  in  which  people  live  out  their  daily  lives. 

Without  doubt  there  will  continue  to  be  many  forms  of  Parent  Educatfon.  and  many  calls  for  more 
Parent  Educatfon.  The  insights  gained  from  the  analysis  of  contemporary  literature  for  parents  and  the 
interviews  with  Peter  and  Liz  lead  me  to  suggest  that  what  is  needed  is  not  more  Parent  Educatfon  but 
the  /ostering  of  a  critfoal  traditfon  of  Parent  Educatfon.  A  critical  approach  to  Parent  Educatfon  wouW 
reflect  an  understanding  of  educatfon  as  part  of  the  processes  of  cultural  productfon  and  reproductfon. 
The  skills  and  understandings  whfoh  it  woukJ  woric  towards  would  be  those  whfoh  would  assist  nvDthers 
and  fathers  in  examining  what  is  effected  by  partfoular  practices  in  the  context  of  their  daily  lives.  Future 
polfcy  and  programmes  for  parent  educatfon  need  to  be  driven  by  a  concern  for  the  social  conditfons  in 
which  the  care  of  chiWren  and  parent  educatfon  occurs  and  to  recognise  that  people  are  positfoned 
through  various  discourses,  some  of  which  relate  to  their  social  relatfon  as  mother  or  father.  Indiyklual 
subjects  are  not  blank  slates  nor  are  they  passive... but  cleariy  the  social  conditfons  in  whfoh  individuals 
live  both  produce  and  constrain  what  seems  possible. 
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FOOTNOTES 

(1 )  Bust ield  (1 987:67)  correctly  argues  that  Ihe  significance  of  parenthood  is  not  the  same  for  the 
two  genders,  a  point  which  the  recently  fashionable  term  'parenting*  ignores".  However,  I  have 
used  parents  because  particular  discourses  are  articulated  in  terms  of  "parents"  and  "parenting". 
I  trust  that  the  context  in  which  this  has  been  done  with  make  clear  that  it  is  urxJerstood  that  the 
experiences  of  individuals  and  groups  of  IrxJividuals  differ. 

(2)  This  material  comes  from  my  PhD  research.  The  main  purpose  of  the  research  has  been  to 
examine  the  play  of  discourses  surrounding  becoming  a  "mother,  lather"  or  'parent"  in  the 
context  of  the  lived  experience  of  particular  individuals.  The  design  of  the  research  has  been 
twofold: 

1 .  An  examination  of  the  discourses  which  constitute  academic  and  popular  Irterature,  social 

policy,  institutional  practices,  social  practices  and  media  representations. 

2.  An  ethnographic  study  with  8  couples  who  have  become  parents  for  the  first  time,  using 

interviews,  participant  obsen/ation,  schedules  for  recording  daily  activities,  and  video  to 
focus  on  the  practices  of  these  first  time  parents  within  their  social  and  material  worid. 

(3)  Foucautt's  The  history  of  sexuality  (volume  1 )  provides  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Foucautt  attempted  to  use  the  concept  of  discourse  in  a  concrete  analysis.  For  readers 
interested  in  the  development  of  Foucault's  ideas,  and  debates  surrounding  what  particular 
concepts  have  meant  in  the  context  of  particular  works  by  Foucautt  there  are  now  many  texts 
available.  Particulariy  useful  is  Mtehel  Foucautt:  Beyond  Structuralism  and  Hermeneutics  by  H.L, 
Dreyfus  and  P.  Rabinow  (Sussex.  1982).  In  what  follows  1  am  more  interested  in  the  possibilities 
offered  by  Foucault's  wori<  than  teasing  out  the  particular  nuances,  inconsistencies  etc. 

(4)  These  questtons  are  adapted  from  a  very  useful  article  by  Cherryholmes. 

(5)  In  taking  this  approach  I  am  not  wishing  to  devalue  the  extent  to  which  people  may  find  books 
written  for  parents  very  useful  and  necessary.  My  concern  is  to  understand  how  advfce  given  by 
an  expert  becomes  accepted  as  legitimate  and  used  to  justify  certain  practtees  in  a  way  that  the 
advfce  given  by  my  local  mechanfc,  electrician,  mailperson,  beekeeper  or  retired  neighbour  (ail  of 
whom  have  given  me  very  helpful  advfce)  does  not,  even  though  that  advfce  may  be  the  same. 

(6)  There  are  numerous  books  that  have  been  written  to  aid  parents  in  the  process  of  raising  their 
chiklren.  In  this  paper  I  have  restricted  the  analysis  to  books  which  the  people  partteipating  in  my 
research  referred  to. 

(7)  It  is  interesting  to  note  though  that  the  parents  involved  in  my  research  frequently  used 
psychotogical  terms  in  expressing  their  concerns  and  describing  the  way  they  carod  for  their 
infants.  For  example,  one  woXher  in  responding  to  my  questfon  "What  are  the  things  that  you  are 
most  likely  to  discuss  with  regard  to  Jarrwe"  responded  "We  talk  about  his  developmental  stages 
and  activities.  We  talk  about  those  more  than  anything". 

(8)  This  is  not  an  argument  against  the  use  of  ethnography  and  knowledge  alDout  practices  in  other 
cultures,  rather  it  is  a  concern  about  the  manner  in  which  the  material  is  used. 

(9)  Little  Treasures  is  a  magazine  published  in  New  Zealand  by  Treasure's  Baby  Club.  Treasure's" 
are  a  brand  of  baby  care  products,  most  well  known  for  their  disposable  nappies.  The 
recomrDendations  of  the  Cot  Death  Diviston  of  the  National  Children's  Health  Research 
Foundatton  were  published  in  Little  Treasures  issue  21 .  and  the  correspondence  to  which  I  refer 
was  published  in  volume  23. 

(10)  At  the  period  in  whfch  I  was  doing  these  interviews  I  was  not  myself  a  parent  but  hoped  to  have 
chiWren  in  the  future.  It  will  be  necessary  to  conskJer  how  that  has  influenced  the  material  that  I 
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and  the  people  that !  interviewed  produced.  At  the  time,  I  was  aware  that  my  positioning  as  "not- 
a-parent"  allowed  me  to  ask  questions  which  may  have  seemed  rather  obvious  but  which  I  hoped 
would  enable  me  to  come  to  some  understanding  about  the  details  of  people's  practices  as 
parents.  Subsequently,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  as  a  mother  I  have  become  aware  of 
the  ways  in  which  my  practices  as  a  mother  have  at  some  moments  felt  far  more  richly  detailed 
than  I  could  ever  begin  to  describe,  and  at  other  moments  so  habitual  that  I  have  difficulty  in 
isolating  them.  I  did  certainly  not  appreciate  this  at  the  time  of  the  inten/iews. 

(11)  Ideally  I  would  have  included  material  from  "The  Sleep  Book"  in  the  preceecling  analysis,  i  have 
had  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy  and  so  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

(12)  These  names  are  pseudonyms  which  I  have  used  to  protect  the  identity  of  the  people  involved  in  my 

fiekiwori<.  In  deciding  what  biographicai  material  to  present  I  have  selected  material  that  seems 
relevant  to  the  material  I  wish  to  discuss  in  this  paper.  Other  btographfcal  material  which  1  have 
access  to  1  have  not  included.  1  am  aware  that  unfortunately  this  may  result  in  the  people  I  am 
refen-ing  to  seeming  to  be  "stick  figures".  The  main  reason  lor  doing  this  is  that  in  a  community 
the  size  of  Palmerston  North  people  are  able  to  bo  identified  as  participants  in  this  type  of 
research.  This  may  not  be  an  issue  for  this  particular  couple  but  1  had  to  decide  on  an  initial 
protocol  for  all  the  participants.  At  the  beginning  of  the  research  1  indicated  that  unless 
participants  chose  for  it  to  be  othenwise  I  wouW  do  all  I  could  to  protect  their  anonymity. 

(13)  At  the  time  of  the  interview  1  had  not  seen  the  book  Nighttime  Parentirxi  and  dkl  not  understand 

what  Liz  was  referring  to  when  she  indicated  that  there  was  a  tot  that  it  involves.  Subsequently  I 
have  realised  that  she  was  probably  refening  to  the  overall  style  of  parenting  that  Sears 
describes  as  "attachment"  parenting. 
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ACCREDITATION:  A  CHARTER  FOR  QUALITY  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  SERVICES 
Judith  M.  Burdon,  Lecturer  in  Child  Care  Studies.  Croydoa  Park  College  of  1 

A  good  deal  of  information  is  available  now  from  a  range  of  studies  wliich  points  out 
that  the  development  of  young  children  is  not  inhibited  or  harmed  in  any  way,  and  may 
even  be  enhanced  in  some  situations,  by  attendance  at  a  Child  Care  Centre,  a  key 
element  of  these  studies  however  is  that  the  centres  involved  provided  care  of  a  better 
than  average  standard,  in  other  words,  the  centres  all  displayed  featrres  which  are 
indicators  of  quality  care. 


This  paper  will  outline  a  process  by  which  elements  of  quality  care  can  be  measured 
and  assessed.  The  process  involves  parents  and  the  community  as  well  as  the  centre,  it 
can  provide  answers  to  many  questions  about  the  centre  and  is  a  readily  identifiable 
indicator  of  quality. 


While  State  or  Local  Government  licensing  regulations  usually  ensure  that  minimum 
standards  of  physical  safety,  hygiene,  nutrition  and  staffing  are  maintamed  in  child 
care  those  additional  elements  which  ensure  quality  care  are  more  difficult  to 
regulate  However  we  do  know  what  most  of  those  features  and  characteristics  of 
quality  care  are  and  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  evolving  interest  in 
developing  procedures  whereby  child  care  centres  can  ensure  that  they  are  providing 
quality  care.  The  paper  will  present  details  of  the  trailing  of  a  child  care  centre 
accreditation  procedure  in  order  to  establish  discussion  points  for  relating  this  to  New 
Zealand's  Charter  procession  early  childhood  centres. 


Accreditation  broadly  defined  is 

"a  process  whereby  a  person  or  programme  receives  a  certificate  which  indicates  that 
certain  agreed  upon  criteria  or  standards  have  been  met" 


in  doing  so  it 

"identifies  and  defines  achievable  standards"  (in  this  case  -  of  quality  care) 


and 

"provides  a  professional,  industry  based  scale  of  approval". 

The  National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  (NAEYC)  have 
established  an  Early  Childhood  Programme  Accreditation  procedure  and  this  scheme 
has  been  modified  for  Australian  use  by  Nadine  McCrea  and  Barbara  Piscitelli,  School 
of  Early  Childhood  Studies,  Queensland  University  of  Technology. 


THE  ACCREDITATION  PROCESS 


Accreditation  takes  place  in  a  number  of  stages  which  will  now  be  described  and 
are  set  out  in  Table  1.  (See  overleaf). 


TABLE  1 


AN  ACCREDITATION  PROCESS 


STEP  1 


STEP  2 


CENTRE  DECIDES  TO 
UNDERTAKE  ACCREDITATION 


CONDUCTS  SELF  STUDY 


1 


j  STRENGTHENS 

PROGRAMME  | 

STEP  3 


STEP  4 


ASKS  FOR  VALIDATION  VISIT 
AND 

SUBMITS  SELF  EVALUATION 


VALIDATION  VISIT 
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Step  One:  Re^tration 

A  centre  will  write  to  the  accreditation  body  to  register  their  interest  and  in  turn  will 
receive  materials  which  list  the  criteria  and  which  also  have  suggestions  for  carrying 
out  the  response. 


Step  Two:  Self  Study 

The  centre's  staff,  the  director  and  the  parent  and/or  management  committee 
representatives  (or  proprietor)  use  the  criteria  to  record  how  they  (i.e.  the  centre) 
measure  up.  In  some  areas  the  response  will  be  "we  are  doing  a  reasonable  job  ;  in 
other  areas  it  might  even  be  'Tjetter  than  reasonable".  In  all  probability  there  may  be  a 
few  areas  where  the  judgement  might  be,  "not  so  reasonable". 

The  idea  is  that  the  centre  then  starts  to  "strengthen  the  program"  i.e.  they  start  to 
work  on  these  "not  so  reasonable"  areas,  perhaps  calling  in  outsiders  for  help  when 
necessary.  The  accreditation  body  is  not  involved  at  this  stage,  they  wi  1  only  come 
when  the  centre  wants  them  to  make  their  assessment.  Assistance  coulo  be  sought 
from  a  range  of  sources  including  training  institutions  and  the  support  and  advisory- 
staff  of  the  regulatory  bodies.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  support  and  advisory 
process  is  quite  separate  from  the  actual  validation  process. 


Step  Three:  Validation 

When  the  centre  feels  that  they  have  met  the  criteria  then  a  validation  visit  is 
arranged.  The  director  completes  the  "Self  Evaluation"  forms  in  preparation  for  the 
visit.  The  validator  visits  to  observe  the  programme  to  check  that  the  various  criteria 
are  being  met  and  then  reports  back  to  the  accreditation  body. 


Step  Foun  Accreditation  Decision 

The  accreditation  body  looks  at  the  Self  Reports  from  the  centre  and  at  the  validator's 
report  and  makes  its  decision,  either  to  accredit  or  to  defer  a  decision  for  a  wh^le 
longer.  Deferral  would  usually  be  made  on  the  basis  that  the  centre  needs  a  little  more 
time  to  meet  all  the  criteria  successfully. 


THE  ACCREDITATION  PACKAGE 

As  mentioned  previously  the  procedure  used  here  is  an  Australian  adaptation  of  the 
NAEYC  procedure  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  U.S.A.  for  four  or  five  years  now.  The 
package  includes  a  guide  to  the  process,  a  handbook  of  high  quality  criteria  and  various 
evaluation  forms  and  questionnaires.  The  criterion  handbook  identifies  0  areas  which 
relate  to  quality  children's  programmes  and  uses  them  as  the  focus  tor  tne 
accreditation  process.  These  ten  categories  of  quality  include: 
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•  Interactions  among  staff  and  children 

•  Curriculum/programmes  for  children 
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•  Interactions  between  staff  and  parents 

•  Staff  qualifications  and  development 

•  Staffing  patterns 

•  Physical  environment  and  setting 

•  Health  and  safety  factors 

•  Food  and  nutrition  issues 

•  Management  and  administration 

•  Evaluation 

For  each  of  these  ten  areas,  criteria  and  descriptions  of  appropriate  care  or  practice 
have  been  developed. 


TRMLING  AND  FEEDBACK  OF  THE  SELF  STUDY  PROCEDURE 

Trials  were  carried  out  in  8  centres  in  metropolitan  Adelaide.  As  a  first  step  groups 
of  child  care  centre  directors  were  addressed  at  two  Children's  Services  Office 
regional  meetings  and  were  invited  to  participate.  During  this  initial  contact  many 
centre  directors  felt  that  they  were  too  busy  to  participate  in  the  exercise.  Some 
also  felt  that  staff  might  be  threatened  by  the  process  and  what  it  might  reveal 
about  individual  staff  members.  A  selection  of  the  initial  reactions  included: 


It  would  take  too  much  time 
Staff  are  too  busy 
It's  too  threatening 
Would  be  unfair 

There  are  too  many  changes  in  staffing  for  there  to  be  any  lasting  benefit 
Don't  know  how  the  parents  would  react 


In  most  cases  however  after  the  director  had  held  discussions  with  management 
committees  and  staff  the  centres  agreed  to  become  involved.  Following  this  self 
selection  the  materials  were  taken  to  the  centres  and  briefings  on  the  procedure  were 
carried  out.  The  eight  centres  represented  a  reasonable  cross-section  of  the  Adelaide 
population. 


In  order  to  gain  feedback  about  the  accreditation  process  itself  and  the  procedures 
involved  and  in  particular  the  "Self  Study",  those  who  participated  were  asked  to 
complete  an  evaluation  report. 
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A  representative  selection  of  responses  to  the  first  three  questions  are  now  presented. 

Q.l    How  did  you  fee!  about  doing  this  Self  Study  exercise? 

•  Very  worthwhile,  a  positive  exercise,  highlights  both  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  programme. 

•  Gives  very  good  recognition  where  staff  are  domg  well. 

•  Felt  a  bit  tlireate  ned  at  first  -  but  it  was  OK  really  and  not  threatening  at  all. 

Q.2   Do  you  feel  that  it  has  any  relevance  to  your  work  as  a  care  provider? 

•  Points  out  many  things  we  should  be  aware  of  in  implementing  successful 
programmes. 

•  Made  me  focus  on  all  areas. 

•  We  need  to  review  our  programmes  and  ourselves  more  regularly. 

Q.3    Please  comment  on  the  relevance  of  the  content  in  relation  to  - 
(^)  Children  in  care 

•  Re-emphasises  what  is  involved  in  quality  care. 

•  Covers  all  those  ai^pects  required  to  promote  quality  care. 
(h)  Parents 

•  Enables  parents  to  have  input  too. 

•  It's  good  for  staff  to  be  aware  of  parents'  feelings. 

•  Parents  can  write  things  that  they  might  feel  uncomfortable  about  tellmg  us 
face-to-face. 

(c)  Staff 

•  Very  good  in  providing  all-round  awareness. 

•  Very  good  for  keeping  staff  motivated  and  aware  of  quality  care. 

•  Staff  can  be  involved  in  evaluating  their  own  performance  and  the  programme 
which  enables  effective  goal  setting. 
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(d)  Management  Committee 

•  The  scope  of  the  study  means  there  are  implications  for  management 
committees  both  in  positive  recognition  of  staff  efforts  and  areas  requiring 
development. 

•  Provides  a  very  good  gxiide  for  staff  development. 

o   Enables  the  management  committee  to  become  more  involved  in  the  centre. 


PABJENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  parent  questionnaire  covered  a  range  of  areas  and  provided  for  some  open  ended 
responses. 

A  number  of  the  parents  who  responded  used  the  "any  comments'*  area  to  provide  both 
positive  support  for  the  centre  and  to  comment  on  desired  changes  and  developments  in 
the  programme. 

Parents  were  not  asked  to  comment  on  the  accreditation  process  itself  but  the  fact 
that  they  did  respond  with  comments  in  either  direction  does  indicate  that  parents  are 
comfortable  with  the  process. 

EVALUATORS  COMMENTS 

1.  The  process  is  very  worthwhile,  for  all  those  reasons  mentioned  above.  There  are 
posi  ive  spin--offs  for  children,  parents  and  staff. 

2.  The  responses  provide  well  documented  information  on  those  aspects  of  the 
centre's  operation  which  are  going  well.  This  is  a  great  boost  for  everybody 
involved  because  too  often  we  tend  to  focus  on  what  is  going  wrong. 

3.  They  also  give  indications  of  areas  where  development  is  still  needed  and  in 
addition: 

•  Would  be  useful  for  the  induction  of  new  staff  members; 

•  Would  be  helpful  in  preventing  staff  burnout  by  pinpointing  "trouble  spots"; 

•  Provide  an  excellent  communication  system  between  staff,  director,  parents 
and  management  committee; 

•  Has  potential  value  in  being  used  in  team  building. 

4.  The  trailing  also  provided  useful  information  about  the  criteria  indicators  in  the 
self  study  and  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
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5.  This  trial  also  reinforced  the  point  that  the  process  itself  cannot  be  rushed.  Time 
is  needed,  first  of  all  to  show  people  the  benefits  of  the  process  and  secondly  for 
actually  working  throu^  the  process. 


6.  Time  is  also  needed  to  enable  those  who  ai«  to  be  involved  to  become 
comfortable  with  looking  at  themselves  and  with  what  they  are  domg  and  to  be 
able  to  do  this  in  a  non-threatening  way.  Not  everybody  will  feel  comfortable  at 
first  with  saying  "I'm  not  doing  too  well  here",  but  the  main  point  to  remember  xs 
that  all  this  is  internal,  the  validator  only  comes  in  when  those  necessary  changes 
have  been  made  and  when  everybody  at  a  centre  feels  that  they  can  meet  all  the 
criteria  successfully. 


7  It  is  a  self-study  process  so  the  centre,  in  effect,  is  in  full  control  of  their  own 
destiny  which  should  be  a  comforting  thought.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
take  pride  in  showing  what  they  are  achieving  and  what  they  are  doing  in  theu- 
centre. 


CONCLUSION 

A  significant  feature  of  the  accreditation  process  is  that  its  objective  is  to  ensure  a 
charter  for  quality  in  early  childhood  services.  It  is  based  on  agreed  upon  catena  of 
quality  care  which  can  be  readily  identified  and  assessed.  It  is  a  self  driven  process, 
for  its  motivation  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  being  assessed.  It  is  therefore 
positive  and  acceptable  in  ensuring  that  all  who  are  involved  can  establish  and  mamtam 
a  charter  for  quality  in  services  for  young  children. 


DISCUSSION  POINTS 

1.     Are  there  ways  in  which  an  ^c<:.rftditation  system  could  be  used  in  Ngw  Zealand? 


2.      Do  you  see  any  relationships  between  c^entre  accreditation  and  the  gharter  fpr 
early  childhood  services? 


3.      Could  accreditation  be  used  in  all  types  of  eariv  childhood  services  in  New 
Zealand? 


4.     What  benefits  do  you  see  -  and  difficulties  -  in  using  an  accreditation  system? 
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QUALITY  VS  QUANTITY:      ISSUES  OF  CHILD  CARE 
PROVISION  FOR  SHIFTWORKING  WOMEN 


Kennece  Coombe 
School  of  Education 
Charles  Sturt  University^  River ina 
Wagga  Wagga 
Aus tralia 


The  increased  proportion  of  women  in  the  workforce  in 
Australia  closely  parallels  a  similar  trend  in  other  western 
countries.     The  demands  placed  on  the  early  childhood 
profession  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  these  women  are 
increasing.     This  paper  focusses  on  one  group  of  shiftworking 
women:  nurses.     It  considers  the  ways  in  which  nurses 
manipulate  their  home  lives  and  work  commitments  around  what 
is  available  in  terms  of  child  care.     The  paper  also  considers 
the  expectations  these  professional  women  have  of  the  centres 
or  homes  in  which  their  children  are  placed,     The  main 
conclusions  of  the  paper  are:     (a)  that  considerations  of 
quality  child  care  are  subverted  by  the  quantity  of  places 
available,   and  (b)  that  increased  provision  should  be  the 
cornerstone  for  overall  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
provision  across  the  industry. 
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Introduction 

While  there  is  a  plethora  of  research  and  literature  about  the 
child  care  needs  of  working  parents  (see,  reviews  by  Brennan 
and  O'Donnell,   1988;     Jankanish,   1988),   there  is  relatively 
little  that  *^ocusses  specifically  on  shif tworkers .  According 
to  Brennan  and  O'Donnell  (1988)  shif tworkers  face  special 
problems  with  child  care  including  the  unavailability  of 
formal  child  care  out  of  hours  or  on  weekends  and  the 
necessity  for  'patchwork  arrangements'   commonly  involving  up 
to  four  different  kinds  of  care  for  children. 

This  paper  aims  to  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  some 
of  the  concerns  of  this  group  by  focussing  on  the  child  care 
needs  of  nurses. 

Child  Care  Needs  of  Nurses 

Maas  (1990)  comments  that  women  in  the  paid  workforce  in 
general,   particularly  those  with  under-school^age  children, 
'have  the  highest  rates  of  growth  for  both  labour  force 
participation  and  numbers  employed'    (p8).     Since  1980,  the 
overall  numbers  of  women  in  the  Australian  workforce  have 
increased  by  36  per  cent  with  one  in  every  two  of  the 
3,500,000  women  over  15  years  of  age  now  in  the  labour  force. 
Thus,  child  care  is  a  major  issue  for  women  in  the  workforce 
or  seeking  to  enter  it. 

Further,   it  is  acknowledged  that  certain  female  dominated 
occupational  groups  experience  particular  problems  with  child 
care,  and  this  in  turn  significantly  influences  job  turnover 
and  retention.     One  such  group  -  which  has  been  chosen  for 
consideration  in  this  study  -  is  nurses.     According  to  the 
National  Council  of  Health  Organisations  (1985) 
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A  very  clear  wasteful  exploitative  and  discriminatory  labour 
utilisation  pattern  is  evident  when  historical  nurse  labour 
force  patterns  are  examined. . .   [N]ursing  has  experienced 
systematic  structural  discrimination  which  has  been 
perpetuated  by  a  wasteful  and  cruel  over-production  of  nurses 
which  has  not  resulted  in  oversupply  due  the  extraordinary 
high  wastage  and  turnover  rates  recorded  for  this  occupation. 
Those  wastage  rates  have  come  about  due  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  recognition  of  the  child  care  needs  of  a  primarily 
female  workforce.  . . 

(National  Council  of  Health  Organisations,   1985,  pi) 


There  have  been  three  publishecl  studies  which  provide  some 
insight  into  the  child  care  noeds  specifically  of  nurses. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  British  study  by  Eardley  and  Simpson 
(1980)  who  surveyed  108  Hospital  day  nurseries  in  England. 
These  day  nurseries  are  child  care  centres  primarily 
established  for  Hospital  staff,  particularly  nurses.  In 
reporting  their  findings  on  the  use  of  the  nurseries,  the 
researchers  state: 

...  most  nurseries  had  been  established  for  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  staff  -  either  staff  in  general  or 
particular  groups  of  staff.     Mhen  we  compared  the  reasons 
given  by  each  nursery  with  the  present  use  of  the  nurseries 
we  found  that  for  38  nurseries  (43  per  cent)  there  had  been 
some  departure  from  original  intentions:    in  most  cases,  the 
nursery  had  been  established  primarily  for  the  use  of 
nurses,  but  in  practice,  the  facilities  had  been  extended  to 
all  categories  of  staff. 

[Eardley  and  Simpson,  1980,  p.A-36] 

Eardley  and  Simpson  also  reported  that  most  of  the  nurseries 
they  surveyed  had  been  in  existence  for  up  to  10  years, 
although  the  nursery  premises  were  invariably  converted, 
vather  than  purpose-built.     Three  in  every  four  of  the 
nurseries  opened  before  8.00am  and  more  than  half  operated  for 
10  or  more  hours  per  day,  five  days  a  week.     The  smallest 
nursery  had  12  places,  the  largest  76  with  the  average  nursery 
offering  approximately  30  places.     The  upper  age  limit  for  the 
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majority  of  the  nurseries  was  five  years  or  the  age  at  which 
the  child  began  full-time  education.     Only  six  of  the  108 
nurseries  took  children  during  school  holidays.     One  third  of 
the  nurseries  accepted  babies  of  six  months  or  younger. 
Although  the  Hospital  nurseries  surveyed  were  provided  as  a 
service  by  the  DHSS,  Eardley  and  Simpson  cautioned  that: 

...  the  proportion  of  Hospitals  providing  any  kind  of  child 
care  facility  for  the  use  of  staff  is  dwarfed  by  the 
proportion  of  Hospitals  with  no  such  provision;    and  the 
number  of  Hospital  nurseries  in  the  country  as  a  whole  who 
^    will  accept  babies  from  the  age  of  six  months  is 
insi gni fi can  t . 

[Eardley  and  Simpson,   1980,  p.A-39] 

However,   the  authors  conclude  that  their  survey  provided 
evidence  that  Hospital  day  nurseries  were  a  suitable  form  of 
day  care  for  children  of  working  parents  and  that  a  number  of 
Hospitals  had  gone  some  way  towards  facilitating  the 
employment  of  women,  particularly  nurses,  with  children  under 
school  age . 

A  second,  and  more  recent  study,  was  undertaken  by  Kilmon  and 
Poteet  (1988)   in  the  United  States.     Their  research  was 
specifically  concerned  with  the  child  care  problems  of  nurses 
who  were  classified  as   ' shif tworkers ' .     They  found  that  the 
children  of  these  nurses: 

.  . .  most  commonly  were  cared  for  in  their  own  home  or  at  a 
friend's  or  relative* s  home  (55%).     Only  8%  were  cared  for 
at  a  child-care  facility r  a  finding  consistent  with  the  lack 
of  24-'hour  child  care  facilities. . .    Parents  called  upon  a 
combination  of  alternate  caretakers  when  the  usual  child 
care  arrangements  were  not  feasible,  such  as  on  weekends  or 
when  the  child  was  sick. 

[Kilmon  and  Poteet,   1988,  p. 372] 

Kilmon  and  Poteet  were  struck  by  the  lack  of  stability  in 
caretakers  and  the  daily  schedules  of  nurses'   children.  They 
argued  that  this  situation  was  stressful  to  the  child  who  must 
constantly  adapt  to  different  people,   locations  and  daily 
events. 

These  researchers  suggested  a  number  of  interventions  to 
overcome  the  problems  they  identified  in  their  study.     It  is 
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worthwhile  citing  these  in  detail: 

One  of  the  most  obvious  measures  would  be  to  insure  that 
these  employees  have  access  to  reliable  child  care  during 
their  working  and/or  sleeping  hours.    This  may  be  done  by 
establishing  a  Hospital-based  child  care  center  or 
contracting  with  an  established  agency  in  the  community. 
Child  care  arrangements  that  are  able  to  accommodate  the 
child  with  a  minor  illness  may  help  reduce  absenteeism.  A 
program  of  structured  telephone  access  may  benefit  older 
children  who  can  care  for  themselves  for  brief  periods  of 
time.    A  telephone  counselor  (perhaps  a  hospital  volunteer) 
could  maintain  contact  with  these  children,  thus  relieving 
their  parents  of  the  need  to  call  home  frequently. 

[Kilmon  and  Poteet,  1988,  pp. 372-373] 

The  third  study  of  relevance  was  carried  out  in  Australia  by 
Gatfield  and  Griffin  (1990)  and  culminated  in  the  widely 
publicised  report,   Shiftworkers  and  Childcare:     A  Study  of  the 
Needs  of  Queensland  Nurses,     Information  was  collected  by 
these  researchers  through  a  series  of  visits  to  regional 
centres  in  Queensland  and  a  survey  of  nurses  (N=1,672)  from 
each  of  these  centres.     In  their  report  of  the  findings, 
Gatfield  and  Griffin  marshal  some  convincing  arguments  for  the 
provision  of  child  care  for  nurses-     For  instance,   they  first 
cite  a  number  of  Government  sponsored  reports  to  support  their 
case : 

The  1987  Department  of  Employment,  Education  and  Training 
(DEET)  Report  noted:     "...  there  is  every  indication  that 
nurse  shortages  will  continue  at  least  into  the  early 
1990s".     In  noting  the  importance  of  wastage  in  reducing 
domestic  supply^  the  Report  commented  that  wastage  arises 
principally  from  inter  alia,   "lack  of  child  care 
facilities" . 

[Gatfield  and  Griffin,   1990,  p. 6] 

In  detailing  their  own  findings  about  the  child  care  needs  of 
Queensland  nurses,  Gatfield  and  Griffin  are  trenchant  in  their 
criticisms  of  the  *  irrational  and  economically  inconsistent' 
policies  that  lead  to  lack  of  child  care  provision  for  nurses. 
They  found  that  among  the  nurses  they  surveyed  there  was  a 

...  high  level  of  dependence  ...  on  friends  or  family  as 
principal  carers.     Only  a  very  minor  percentage  was  using 
either  family  day  care  or  centre-based  care  for  their 
children. . .     Survey  results  also  clearly  established  both  a 
need  and  a  demand  for  24-hour,   7  day  child  care  services. 

[Gatfield  and  Griffin,  1990,  p. 43] 
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Gatfield  and  Griffin  did  apportion  blame  for  lack  of  child 
care  provision: 

...  local  Hospital  managements  were  not  prepared  to 
encourage  and  support  local  [child  care]  initiatives  and 
certainly  were  not  prepared  to  recognise  that  work-related 
child  care  should  form  an  important  component  of  their  human 
resource  planning  and  management, 

[Gatfield  and  Griffin,  1990,  p,431 

Summary :     Although  the  three  studies  outlined  above  were 
carried  out  in  different  countries,  there  were  four  findings 
common  to  each.     First,  nurses  have  specific  child  care  needs, 
especially  those  nurses  who  may  be  classified  as 
' shif tworkers ' .     Second,   and  closely  related  to  the  foregoing, 
there  are  particular  issues  associated  with  the  providing 
nurses  with  suitable  child  care  (e.g.,   the  need  for  24-hour,  7 
day  child  care  services).     Third,   the  three  studies  identified 
a  general  lack  of  adequate  child  care  provision  as  a  major 
problem  for  nurses.     Fourth,   the  turnover  and  retention  of 
nurses  was  always  linked,   as  a  causal  factor,   to  the  adequacy 
of  child  care  provision.     This  latter  issue  is  worthy  of 
further  consideration  given  recent  research  on  the  turnover 
and  retention  of  Registered  Nurses  in  NSW  Hospitals. 

It  was  this  fourth  issue  that  prompted  consideration  of  the 
present  study . 


The  Context  of  the  Present  Study 

In  1990  two  reports  were  made  to  various  health  agencies  on 
factors  affecting  employment  and  retention  of  nurses 
(Battersby  et  ai,   1990a;   1990b).     Neither  of  these 
specifically  highlighted  child  care  as  an  issue  of  retention. 
What  did  become  clear  from  these  studies  was  that 
proportionally  more  nurses  employed  in  the  western  area  of 
Sydney  (by  the  Western  Sydney  Area  Health  Service)  had 
children  living  at  home  with  them  than  did  the  general  nursing 
workforce  in  New  South  Wales.   (See  Table  1) 
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Table  1 :     Aqes  of  Children  of 
WSAHS  Region 

the  Nursing 

Workforce  in  the 

Nurses  with  Children 

WSAHS 
Nurses 

NSW 
RNS 

% 
% 

% 

Yes 

No 

45.3 
54.6 

33,2 
66.7 

Aaes  of  Children  Livina  at  Home* 

5  years  or  younger 

40.2 

32,5 

Between  6  and  17  years 

26.0 

33.2 

Over  17  years 

25.4 

32.9 

«  Percentages  can  total  more/less  than  100  because  (i)  some  nurses  have  more  than  one  child  either 
in  the  same  or  different  age  group  listed  and/or  (ii)  sone  hava  children  ever  17  years  but  not 
living  at  home  with  them. 


With  this  in  mind,  the  Western  Sydney  Area  Health  Service 
(WSAHS)  commissioned  the  present  study  to  discern  nurses' 
concerns  or  interests  in  regard  to  child  care. 

The  Nursing  Workforce  in  the  WSAHS  Region 

A  general  demographic  profile  of  the  Western  Sydney  region 
would  reveal  a  younger  population  group  seeking  cheaper 
housing  than  in  other  parts  of  Sydney.     In  this  area  of  Sydney 
there  is  also  a  rich  mix  of  different  cultural  groups. 

Because  the  present  study  aims  to  examine  the  child  care  needs 
of  nurses  in  the  WSAHS  regir- ,   it  is  important  to  present  a 
profile  of  the  nursing  workfoxce  in  the  region  as  a  backdrop 
to  a  consideration  of  the  child  care  issues.     Such  a  profile 
can  be  drawn  from  two  recently  completed  studies  by  a  Research 
Team  from  Charles  Sturt  University  (see,  Battersby  et_al, 
1990b,  1990c). 
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of  nurses:     those  who  are  employed  by  the  WSAHS;     and  those 
the  general  nursing  population  of  New  South  Wales.     There  are 
several  similarities  and  differences  between  WSAHS  nurses  and 
NSW  nurses  as  a  group.     When  these  two  groups  are  compared, 
there  are  slightly  more  males  amongst  the  WSAHS  .nurses,  more 
nurses  with  a  degree  or  diploma  qualification,  more  with 
greater  than  10  years  nursing  experience,  more  who  have  been 
in  their  current  position  for  more  than  three  years  and  a 
similar  percentage  employed  in  registered  nurse  positions. 


Table  2:     A  Profile  of  the  Nursing  Workforce  in  the  WSAHS 
Region 


Characteristics 


WSAHS 
Nurses 


NSW 
RNs 


Sex 


Female 
Male 


87.  1 
12.8 


% 

90.7 
9.2 


Under  30  years 
31  to  40  years 
Over  40  years 

Children  Living  at  Home 
Yes 
No 


41  .4 
35.5 
23.6 


45.3 
54.6 


37.7 
45.6 
19.3 


33.2 
66.7 


Qualifications 

General  Nursing  Cert. 

Midwifery 

DipAppSci 

Degree 

Years  of  Service  as  a  RN 

Less  than  2  years 
From  2  to  6  years 
From  6  to  10  years 
More  than  10  years 

Career  Break(s)  From  Nursing 
Yes 
No 

Length  of  Time  in  Current  Employment 
Less  than  1  year 
1  to  3  years 
More  than  3  years 

Position  in  Current  Employment 
Registered  Nurse 
Clinical  Nurse 

Specialist 
Other  nursing  position 


73.1 
26.9 
11.7 
8.6 


1 1 
14 
22 
49 


,2 
.6 
.0 
.0 


50.1 
49.9 


29.2 
25.3 
44.5 


67.7 

11.1 
21  .2 


85.3 
27.4 
10.7 
5.5 


15.2 
18.4 
22.9 
37.3 


58.2 
41  .7 


31  .1 
30.4 
28.5 


66.5 

17.6 
15.9 
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Socio-political  Factors  Associated  with  the  Study 

It  needs  to  be  understood  that  there  were  several  factors 
relevant  to  this  study  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  reviewing  its  outcomes. 

First,   the  study  was  carried  out  at  a  time  when  there  was 
considerable  flux  concerning  child  care  policy  and  provision. 
In  1990,   the  Prime  Minister  launched  the  National  Child  Care 
Strategy  in  which  he  gave  a  commitment  to  extend  the  30,000 
additional  chile,  care  places  to  be  provided  by  1992-93  by  a 
further  50,000  places  by  1995-96.     Although  it  was  evident 
that  a  proportion  of  these  places  would  be  assigned  to  NSW  and 
to  Western  Sydney  in  particular,   it  remained  unclear 
throughout  the  study  as  to  the  precise  number  of  licensed 
child  care  places  that  would  become  available  in  the  WSAHS 
region  because  of  the  National  Child  Care  Strategy.  Likewise, 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  study,  a  State  election  in  NSW 
brought  promises  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  child  care 
places  in  western  Sydney.     Thus,  while  it  appears  certain  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  licensed  child  care 
places  in  the  WSAHS  region  and  in  Western  Sydney,  the  extent 
of  the  increase,  and  when  it  will  occur,  is  unclear. 

Second,   just  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  research,  the 
Hawke  Government  signed  the  International  Labour 
Organisation's  Convention  156  on  'Workers  with  Family 
Responsibilities'.     In  announcing  that  the  Convention  was  to 
be  ratified.  Prime  Minister  Hawke  explained  that: 

The  aim  of  the  Convention  is  to  commit  Governments  to  making 
a  fundamental  objective  of  policy  to  enable  workers  with 
family  responsibilities  who  are  employed,  or  who  wish  to  be 
employed,  to  do  so  without  discrimination. 

[Hawke,  1990,  p. 4] 

In  the  field  of  child  care,  ratification  of  the  Convention  has 
prompted  the  -Government  inter  alia  to  extend  taxation 
concessions  on  financial  contributions  made  by  employers 
towards  the  cost  of  providing  child  care  for  their  employees. 
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It  is  also  likely  to  result  in  Government  sponsorship  of  work- 
based  child  care  for  public  sector  employees.     Again,  while 
these  initiatives  will  have  flow-on  effects  in  NSW,  the  extent 
of  their  influence  on  the  provision  of  licensed  child  care 
places  in  Western  Sydney  is  uncertain. 

Third,   the  current  study  was  carried  out  a  time  when  a  number 
of  Hospitals  in  metropolitan  Sydney  were  witnessing  a  change 
in  the  patterns  of  recruitment,   turnover  and  retention  of 
nurses  (see,  McGrath,   1990),     While  there  continued  to  be  a 
shortage  of  nursing  staff  in  some  specialist  areas,  nursing 
staff  turnover  across  the  State  was  on  the  decline  and 
problems  with  recruitment  of  nurses  appeared  to  be  less 
critical  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.     These  trends  were 
also  apparent  in  the  WSAHS  (see,   Battersby  et  al.  1990b). 
This  situation  is  important  to  consider  in  the  context  of  the 
present  study,  particularly  when  examining  the  influence  of 
child  care  provision  on  nursing  staff  turnover,  retention  and 
recruitment. 

Fourth,  due  to  an  ongoing,  vigorous  and  well  publicised 
campaign  by  the  NSW  Nurses'  Association,   th^re  has  been  a 
heightened  awareness  amongst  nurses  in  NSW  about  their  need 
for  work-related  child  care,  particularly  24  hour  care-  Since 
August  1984,   the  Association  has  had  a  child  care  policy.  It 
therefore  should  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  nurses, 
probably  more  so  than  other  professional  groups,  are  generally 
well  informed  about  the  arguments  for  child  care  and  have 
clear  expectations  of  the  need  for  Hospitals  and  Area  Health 
Services  to  provide  work-related  child  care. 

Research  Instruments 

Data  was  collected  in  this  study  using  two  different 
techniques:  questionnaires  and  an  interview  schedule.  The 
questionnaires  were  designed  to  gather  background  information 
on  the  respondents  (e,g,,  age,   sex,  years  of  experience, 
number  of  children,  etc)  and  to  ascertain  the  respondent's 
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views  about  child  care  (e.g.;  availability,  cost,  etc.).  The 
interview  schedule  focussed  specifically  on  each  nurse *s 
experiences  with  child  care. 

Part  Two:     The  Impact  of  Child  Care  on  Nurses'  Careers 

The  following  discussion  is  based  on  questionnaire  data  from 
648  nurses  and  interviews  with  129  nurses,  all  of  whom  were 
employed  by  the  WSAHS.     This  combined  sample  represented  about 
25  per  cent  of  all  nurses  working  for  the  Area  Health  Service. 
The  discussion  will  provide  an  analysis  of  the  questionnaire 
data  and,  where  appropriate,   this  will  be  embellished  with 
anecdotes  from  the  interviews. 

Of  the  648  nurses  who  completed  the  questionnaire,   483  had 
children  living  with  them  at  home.     This  sub-sample  of  483  was 
approximately  35  per  cent  of  all  nurses  with  children 
(N=1,359)  employed  by  the  WSAHS.     Table  3  shows  that  in 
comparison  with  WSAHS  nurses  with  children,  the  sub-sample  had 
a  higher  percentage  of  nurses  with  children  five  years  of  age 
or  younger  and  also  a  higher  percentage  with  children  in  the 
school  age  group. 


Table  3:     The  Sub-sample  of  Nurses  with  Children  (N=483) 
Employed  by  the  WSAHS 


Ages  of  Children 
Living  at  Home 

Sub-Sample 
(N=483)* 

Nurses  Employed 
by  WSAHS  who 
have  Children 
(N=1359)* 

% 

% 

5  years  or  younger 

55.5 

40.2 

Between  6  and  17  years 

75.7 

26.0 

Over  1 7  years 

8.3 

25.4 

*  Percentages  can  total  more/less  than  100  because  (i)  sorne  nurses  have  more  than  one  child  eitN 
in  the  same  or  different  age  group  listed  and/or  (ii)  some  have  children  over  17  years  but  not 
living  at  home  with  them. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Sub-Saiuple  (N=483)  ;     Two  in  every  three 
nurses  from  the  sub-sample  were  employed  in  Registered  Nurse 
positions;     approximately  one  in  five  was  a  Nursing  Unit 
Manager  or  Clinical  Nurse  Specialist;     and,  one  in  ten  of  the 
respondents  was  an  Enrolled  Nurse.     Half  the  sub-sample  were 
iu  full-time  positions;     the  other  half  were  part-time. 
Ninety  two  per  cent  of  the  nurses  were  female.     Three  quarters 
of  the  sub-sample  were  under  35  years  of  age.     One  in  seven 
had  a  degree  or  diploma  qualification.     Eighty  seven  per  cent 
of  the  sub-sample  had  more  than  six  years  experience  as 
Registered  Nurses.     Seventy  per  cent  had  a  career  break  from 
nursing  with  nine  in  ten  using  the  career  break  to  care  for 
children. 

Types  of  Child  Care  Used:     As  with  the  sub-sample  referred  to 
in  Part  One  of  the  discussion,  only  54  per  cent  of  the  nurses 
in  this  sub-sample  actually  used  child  care.     The  types  of 
child  care  they  used  are  listed  in  Table  4. 

Table  4:     Types  of  Child  Care  Used  by  Nurses  with  Children 
Employed  by  the  WSAHS 

Types  of  Child  Care  %  of  Nurses  Using  this  Type* 

Long  Day  Care 
Family  Day  Care 
Occasional  Care 
Family  Member 
Baby  Sitter 
Pre-school 

Holiday/Vacation  Care 
Before  and/or  After  School  Care 
Other 


18.5% 
6.5% 
3.1% 
34.3% 
22.6% 
4.1% 
4.8% 
4.5% 
1  .7% 


*  Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  some  nurses  used  more  than  one 
type  of  care. 
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'Informal  care'    (e.g.,   family  member,  baby  sitter)  was  again 
the  most  common  type  of  child  care  chosen  by  nurses,  followed 
by  long  day  care.     Forty  per  cent  of  the  nurses  had  one  child 
receiving  care;     a  half  of  them  had  two  children  in  care; 
and,   24  nurses  had  three  or  more  children  in  child  care. 

Cost  of  Child  Care;     Table  5  details  the  fortnightly  child 
care  costs  for  the  nurses.     The  majority  of  nurses  spent  less 
than  $200  per  fortnight  on  child  care. 

Table  5:     Costs  of  Child  Care  Uf.ed  by  Nurses  with  Children 
Employed  by  the  WSAHS 


Costs  of  Child  Care 
Each  Fortnight 

No  costs  involved 
Up  to  $50 

Between  $50  and  $100 
Between  $100  and  $150 
Between  $150  and  $200 
More  than  $200 


%  of  Nurses  in  this  Category 


20.0% 
22.7% 
26.9% 
16.9% 
7.6% 
5.4% 


Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  nurses  using  child  care  received  a 
subsidy,  although  only  17  per  cent  of  the  nurses  who  had 
children  in  child  care  had  ever  applied  for  a  subsidy.     For  80 
per  cent  of  the  nurses,   less  than  one  quarter  of  their  income 
went  on  meeting  the  costs  of  child  care.     However,   in  both  the 
interviews  and  questionnaire  responses,  most  of  the  nurses 
generally  commented  that  they  thought  child  care  costs  were 
too  expens  ive : 

Child  care  costs  are  too  expensive  once  you  have  more  than 
one  child.     I  pay  $20  per  day  and  if  I  worked  full-time  with 
my  two  children  it  would  cost  $400  per  fortnight  -  at  least 
one  third  of  a  full-time  wage.     It  seems  hardly  worth  it. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  don't  work  full-time. 

[Clinical  Nurse  Specialist] 

It's  costing  $387  per  fortnight  for  my  children.     I  mean 
that's  expensive.     The  Centre  is  open  for  49  weeks  of  the 
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year  and  you  pay  for  49  weeks  whether  you  use  it  or  not  and 
that  includes  public  holidays,  your  holidays  and  whether 
you're  sick  or  the  children  are  sick. 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 

I  feel  I  pay  a  large  amount  on  child  care.    Two  of  the  four 
days  I  work  go  directly  to  paying  for  child  care.  . 

[Nursing  Unit  Manager] 

To  obtain  child  care,  I  am  forced  to  work  set  hours  and 
therefore  my  wages  are  lower  without  any  shift  penalties. 
This  means  a  large  proportion  of  my  income  is  spent  on  child 
care,     When  you  have  more  than  one  child,  as  I  have,  you 
work  simply  to  pay  for  child  care  costs! 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 


Problems  Obtaining  Suitable  Child  Care:     Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
nurses  using  child  care  said  they  had  problems  obtaining 
suitable  care  for  their  children  and  a  number,  gave  reasons  for 
this : 

Actually  obtaining  child  care  places  in  Western  Sydney  for 
two  children  under  three  is  impossible. 

[Registered  Nurse] 

The  main  problem  is  the  waiting  period.     To  book  a  child  for 
day  care  in  the  area  where  I  work  you  have  to  wait  for 
years. 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 

Getting  child  care  for  the  under  two  age  group  during  normal 
working  hours  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

[Research  Nurse] 

I  don't  like  working  from  nine  to  five.     It's  not  my 
preference.     But  you  try  and  get  someone  to  look  after  a 
child  until  11.30  at  night.     It  just  doesn't  happen. 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 

Twenty  eight  p*ir  cent  of  those  nurses  who  used  either  formal 
or  informal  child  care  commented  that  they  experienced 
problems  with  their  current  arrangements.     These  problems  were 
wide-ranging  as  the  following  anecdotes  demonstrate: 

I  have  to  work  at  my  present  Hospital  because  it  is  only 
five  minutes  from  home.     I  have  to  work  at  night  because  my 
children  are  under  five  years  and  I  am  the  primary  care 
giver.    I  sleep  between  the  hours  my  husband  gets  home  from 
work  and  my  starting  time.    Everything  has  to  run  like 
clockwork,  otherwise  we  have  problems. 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 
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With  my  occasional  care  centre,  bookings  can  only  be  made 
one  week  in  advance,    I  often  miss  out  because  I  am  the  last 
one  to  book  because  I  have  to  work  when  the  bookings  are 
made. 

[Clinical  Nurse  Specialist] 

Mum  minds  the  children  while  I  work,  but  I  can't  expect  her 
to  do  much  for  the  kids.    She's  a  bit  old.    All  she  can 
provide  is  companionship  for  them. 

[Registered  Nurse] 

It's  virtually  impossible  to  use  my  baby  sitter  because  I  am 
now  on  a  rotating  roster. 

[Registered  Nurse] 

I  am  supposed  to  start  work  at  7.00am.    So,  I  have  to  look 
for  child  care  between  7.00  and  7.30  because  the  Centre 
doesn't  open  until  7,30. 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 

For  most  of  the  nurses,  any  problems  they  may.  have  had  with 
their  current  child  care  arrangements  were  compounded  when 
their  children  were  sick.     Fifty  five  per  cent  of  the  nurses 
indicated  they  take  time  off  work  to  care  for  sick  children 
and  a  further  one  third  said  they  'occasionally'   took  time  off 
for  a  sick  child.     Some  commented  why  this  was  necessary: 

If  the  kids  are  sick  they  are  not  accepted  by  the  day  care 
centre.     The  only  option  I  have  is  to  stay  at  home  with  them 
until  they  are  better. 

[Clinical  Nurse  Consultant] 

If  the  children  are  sick,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  panic.  We 
still  have  to  pay  for  child  care  and  I  also  have  to  take  a 
day  off  work. 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 

When  my  baby  is  sick  or  when  my  mother-in-law  who  cares  for 
her  is  sick,  I  cancel  my  shift. 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 

J  reaJJy  can't  go  to  work  and  leave  the  children  with  the 
baby  sitter  if  they  are  not  feeling  well.     This  is  when  they 
really  need  their  mother. 

[Registered  Nurse] 

The  Influence  of  Child  Care  on  Career  Decisions:     Child  care 
issues  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  nurses'  decisions  about 
their  career.     Two  thirds  of  the  sub-sample  remarked  that 
having  children  had  influenced  their  careers: 


Let's  face  it  -  kids  stuff -up  your  career  as  a  nurse.  To 
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pick  up  nursing  after  seven  years  off  is  really  difficult. 
I  needed  child  care,  but  it's  too  late  now.     It's  after 
school  care  that  I  have  to  look  for  now. 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 

Because  of  children  I  can  only  work  part-time.     This  has  set 
back  my  goal  to  become  a  Clinical  Nurse  Specialist.     I  miss 
out  on  being  able  to  go  to  seminars.    I  feel  I  do  not  get  an 
equal  chance  with  the  full  timers  to  do  the  management  and 
inter-Hospital  courses. 

[Registered  Nurse] 

J  have  never  been  able  to  complete  any  further  training  due 
to  the  unavailability  of  child  care  for  the  children. 

[Registered  Nurse} 

Nearly  one  in  every  two  nurses  commented  that  their  career 
intentioas  over  the  coming  12  months  would  be  influenced  by 
considerations  of  child  care.     The  reasons  they  gave  varied 
considerably.     Two  examples  were: 

If  I  lose  my  baby  sitter  I  have  lost  my  career.     There  would 
be  no  way  that  I  could  find  a  replacement  whom  I  could  feel 
secure  with. 

[Registered  Nurse] 

I  will  be  moving  to  a  new  housing  estate.     If  a  child  care 
facility  there  is  not  available  then  I'll  probably  work  only 
when  my  husband  can  take  care  of  the  children,  if  he*s 
willing  to  .  .  . 

[Registered  Nurse  -  Interview] 


Provision  of  Child  Care  and  Remaining  in  Employment:  The 
nurses  were  asked  for  their  views  about  whether  the  Area 
Health  Service  and/or  Hospitals  had  a  responsibility  to 
provide  child  care  for  nurses.     In  analysing  the  replies,  the 
responses  from  the  648  nurses  (rather  than  just  the  489  who 
had  children  living  with  them)  were  considered. 

Four  in  every  five  of  the  nurses  commented  that  the  Hospitals 
and/or  the  Area  Health  Service  did  have  a  responsibility,  in 
their  view,   to  provide  child  care  for  nurses.     The  types  of 
child  care  most  needed  by  nurses  were  those  outlined  in  Table 
6  overleaf,  where  it  is  clear  that  extended  hours  care  was 
considered  the  most  appropriate  by  them. 
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Table  6:  Types  of  Child  Care  Most  Needed  by  Nurses  Employed 
by  the  WSAHS 
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Types  of  Child  Care  %  Nurses  Identifying  this  Type* 

Most  Needed 


Extended  Hours  Care 
Holiday/Vacation  Care 
Before  and/or  After  School  Care 
Long  Day  Care 
Occasional/Emergency  Care 


*  Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  some  nurses  identified  more 
than  one  type  of  care- 

When  asked,   '*If  child  care  was  provided  by  the  Area  Health 
Service  and/or  the  Hospitals,  would  you  use  it  if  it  was  not 
subsidised?'*;   51  per  cent  of  the  nurses  indicated  they  would; 
16  per  cent  said  'No';     and,   the  remainder  (33  per  cent)  were 
unsure . 

Finally,   96  per  cent  of  the  nurses  indicated  that  if  child 
care  was  made  available,  by  the  Area  Health  Service  and/or  the 
Hospitals,   then  it  would  have  a  positive  effect,  as  the 
following  comments  show: 

If  child  care  was  more  freely  available  to  nurses ^  I'd  be 
able  to  work  the  shifts  I  wanted.     The  fact  that  child  care 
would  be  nearby  would  free  me  of  the  worry  of  whether  the 
child  was  getting  good  care. 

[Registered  Nurse] 

If  I  could  get  Hospital-based  care  I  would  be  able  to  work 
more  days  during  the  week.     This  would  really  strengthen  my 
career  and  make  working  at  this  Hospital  so  much  more 
worthwhile. 

[Registered  Nurse] 

If  your  child  is  well  looked  after  and  you* re  happy  and 
secure  about  this,  then  it  is  easier  to  commit  yourself  to 
your  job  and  the  Hospital.    It  would  be  great  if  the 
Hospital  provided  suitable  and  affordable  child  care.  It 
would  have  such  a  positive  impact  on  the  nurses  with 
children  at  this  Hospital. 

[Nursing  Unit  Manager] 


75.4% 
33.3% 
31  .9% 
27.6% 
26.3% 
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Conclusion 

Overall;   this  study  has  indicated  thus  far  that  nurses  are 
concerned  about  the  level  of  child  care  that  is  available  to 
them.     Many  have  to  rearrange  their  work  commitments  in  order 
to  ensure  the  well-being  of  their  children.     For  those  without 
closely-knit  support  groups,  care  of  their  children  may  be  by 
telephone  mode  during  breaks  from  the  ward-     These  nurses 
represent  one  group  of  shiftworking  women  for  whom  quality  of 
care  has  been  subverted  by  the  quantity  of  childcare  places 
that  are  available.     Alternatively,   the  specialist  skills  of 
these  womepi,  developed  over  years  of  education,  undergraduate 
and  postgraduate,   i5?  being  lost  because  of  their  perception  of 
their  responsibility  of  being  the  prime  care-giver  to  their 
children. 

A  cormnitment  to  improvement  in  the  quantity  of  quality  child 
care  places  must  facilitate  a  reduction  in  the  rate  that 
nursing  skills  are  being  lost  to  the  industry;  an  improvement 
in  child  care  availability;  an  improvement  in  the  life  styles 
of  these  women  and  a  better  chance  for  quality  of  opportunity 
for  their  children. 
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Prepared  by  Sarah-Eve  Farquhar  for  panel  (C  Wylie,  A  Meade,  S  Farquhar) 
on  "The  Role  of  Research  into  the  ingredients  of  Quality:     Early  Childhood 
Provision  in  Policy-Making  and  Industrial  Relations"  at  the  Fifth  Early 
Childhood  Convention,  Dunedin,  8-12  Sept  1991. 

Ingredients  of  Child  Care  Education  Quality  which  may  be  affected 
by  Policy  Decisions 
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PROTECT  CHILDREN'S  INTERESTS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Child  Health 

Hygiene  policies  &  practices 

Facilities  for  sick  children 

Physical  needs  met  (food, 

adequate  sleep,  changing, 
potty/toilet,  and  washing 
facilities,  ventilation, 
room  temperature,  etc) 

Child  Safety 

Fenced  area,  off  the  road 
Safe  building  (e.g.  one  storey 

for  children  under  3  yrs; 

safety  plugs  in  electrical 

sockets) 

Protection  in  case  of  emergencies 
(e.g.  fire-proof  doors,  quick 
access  to  outdoors,  strong 
building  frame,  established 
emergency  procedures) 

Constant  adult  supervision 

Safe  movement  (e.g.  clear  pathways 
between  areas,  not  cluttered; 
ease  of  access  for  children 
v^th  physical  disabilities) 

Safe  environment  (e.g.  soft 

surfaces  under  climbing 
objects;  sandpits  covered 
when  not  in  use) 

Child  Happiness 

Soft  surfaces  {e.g.  grass  to  sit/ 
roll  on,  adults  laps) 

Sufficient  toys  and  playthings 

Sufficient  space/not  overcrowded 


PROMOTE  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


MACRO 


Adult-'Child  Ratio 
Size  of  Children's  Group 
Mixed  Age-Grouping 
Trained  Staff 
Continuity  in  Staffing 
(low  turnover) 
Quality  Actrities 

(age  stimulating, 

culturally  and 

individually 

appropriate) 
Programme  with  Educational 
Objectives 

Parent  Involvement  (in 

programme  and 
decision-making) 
On-going  Assessment  and 
Evaluation  (e.g. 
children's  needs, 
quality  of  their 
experiences,  goal 
assessment  and 
evaluation,  staff 
behaviour). 


Cultural  (aspirations, 

goals,  views  & 

definition  of 
good-quality) 

Public  -  Feminist, 

Family, 

Business  and 

Community 

(affordable, 
good  choice  of 
services, 
convenient 
hours  and 
location,  goals 
such  as  school 
preparation  or 
second  language 
teaching  or, 
appropriate 
social  role 
behaviour) 

CCE  Field  -  Staff 

Development, 

Professional 

Associations, 

Cohesion  and 

Co-ordination 

between 


services 


(setting  and 
monitoring  of 
own  standards, 
advocacy) 


POLICY  RECOGNITION  THAT  CCE  IS  A  PUBLIC  RESPONSIBILITY  ->  essential  and  strength  of  is 
increasingly  important  in  the  quest  for  higher  quality  CCE 

MONEY->        increasingly  important  that  there  be  no  need  trade-offs  between  quality  and  cost, 
REGULATIONS  TO  ENSURE  FLOOR  OF  QUALir/  -  >  importance  lessens  when  centres  in 
compliance. 

Danger  of  over-regulation  to  ensure  uniform  excellence  at  expense  of  special  character. 

TRADE-UNION  LAWS  ->  protection  and  promotion  of 

staff  interests  becomes  more  important 

FISCAL  MECHANISMS  (accountability  e.g.  charters) 

becomes  less  important 
PRE-  &  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  (provision  and  quality) 

becomes  more  important 
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Some  ingredients  of  good-quality  which  can't  or  may  be  indirectly  affected  by  government  policy: 
peer  group  stability,  staff  personality  and  quality  of  personal  interactions/relations  with  children  and 
families/staff/management,  continuity  in  staffing  through  staff  rosters 

Ingredients  of  Child  Care  Education  Quality  which  may  be  affected 
by  Industrial  Awards 


PROTECT  CHILDREN'S  INTERESTS 


Child  Health 

(relieving  staff 
available,  staff  sick 
day  provisions,  policy 
on  staff  health  help 
e.g.  vaccinations, 
lice  checks) 


PROMOTE  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


Continuity  of  Care 

(promote  stability 

through  job  security; 
factors  related  to 
job  satisfaction) 

Trained  Staff 

(v^ages  reflect 
training  status  and 
•  provide  incentive 
for  higher  levels  of 
training;  financial 
assistance  with  costs 
and  leave  provisions) 

Staff  Effectiveness 

(related  to  staff 
happiness,  commitment 
to  work,  and  recognition 
of  the  demands  of  their 
work  -  influenced  by 
level  of  staff  wages, 
fringe  benefits,  holiday 
and  family  and  sick  leave 
provisions,  systems  to 
prevent  burnout  such  as 
joint  staff-management 
meetings,  provision  of 
staff  room,  adequate 
meal  and  work  breaks 
during  the  day,  light 
duties  when  pregnant,  etc) 


MACRO 
DEVELOPMENT 

Equity 

(staff  selection 
policy  and  insurance 
of  non-discrimantion 
in  staffing  policies 
and  management 
practices) 
CCE  Field  Development 

(wage  equity  across 
services;  union 
membership  which  can 
provide  opportunities 
to  become  more 
articulate  of 
professional  and  field 
needs,  and  engage  in 
advocacy^. 
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Trained  Staff  are  linked  to  other  components  of  quaiity,and  particularly  to: 

(i)  the  level  of  parent  involvement, 

(ii)  provision  and  choice  of  equipment  and  activities, 

(iii)  self-conscious  practice,  ability  to  use  assessment  and  evaluation  information  to 
further  programme  quality. 

staff  wages  are  probably  the  most  important  predictor  of  the  quality  of  child  care  education  among 
the  adult-work  environment  variables  (See  C.  Gardiner,  comments  on  this  in  his  Review  of  Early 
Childhood  Funding:  Independent  Report",  May  1991) 

c;  1  r- 


Paper  presented  at  the  "Frtth  Early  Childhood  Convention".  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  8-13  September 
1991. 


Quality  aspects  of  Swedish  family  day  care  and  center  care. 

Palm6rus  Kerstin 

Dep  of  Psychology  University  of  GOteborg 
Box  141  58  Gfiteborg  Sweden. 

Swedish  child  care 

In  1990  87%  of  all  Swedish  women  with  children  below  the  age  of  seven  work  outside  the  home  (5). 
Although  an  unusually  large  number  work  parttime,  there  is  very  high  demands  for  child  care. 

Sweden  has  about  8.6  million  inhabitants  of  which  765  000  are  children  between  zero  to  six  (9).  In  1990 
49  %  of  all  children  between  4  months  -6  years  with  working  parents  were  placed  in  municipal  center  or 
family  care  regulated  by  governmental  policy.  For  children  7-12  years  old  there  are  leisure  time  centers  or 
family  day  care.  The  number  of  enrolled  children  0-2  years  old  were  29%,  for  3-6  years  64%  and  for  7-9 
years  48  %.  This  figure  drops  to  7%  for  the  older  age  group  of  10-12  years  old  (14).  Two  times  more  of 
the  children  in  municipal  care  were  in  center  care  than  in  family  day  care.  Only  9  %  of  the  children  are  in 
private  out  of  home  care  (13).  This  means  that  society  has  assumed  a  major  responsibility  for  ensuring 
that  out  of  home  care  is  available  for  families  with  children  over  1  1/2  years  of  age  with  working  or 
studying  parents.(  See  figure  1) 

Child  care,  children  aged  0-6  yeart,  1980,  1983  and  1989,  percent 


There  is  a  socio-denwgraphic  variation  in  usage  of  municipal  day  care  (14).  About  10%  of  preschool 
children  live  in  single  parent  families.  20  %  of  the  municipal  cared  children  come  from  a  single  parent 
family.  Most  single  parents  are  employed,and  their  children  are  nrwch  more  likely  to  receive  municipal  day 
care,  particularly  in  nurseries,  because  their  children  are  given  priority  in  admission  to  nurseries.  Almost 
90%  of  single  parents  have  their  0-6  years  old  children  enrolled  in  rrxinicipal  care. 

There  is  also  a  clear  connection  between  parents'  educational  and  occupational  levels  and  their  use  of  day 
care.  More  white  collar  workers  than  blue  collar  workers  use  municipal  care,  and  this  connection  is  most 
evident  for  small  children.  Anderson  (1)  found  that  50%  of  1-2  years  olds  and  48  %  of  2-3  years  olds  with 
^  working-class  parents  were  cared  for  in  their  own  homes,  whereas  for  children  from  middle-class  homes 
ERJClhe  figures  were  35%  and  29%  respectively. 


Sweden  has  today  extensive  and  still  growing  day  care  services.  Day  care  services,  together  with  parental 
Insurance,  are  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  system  which  comprises  a  number  of  measures  aimed  at 
improving  conditions  for  children  and  parents. 

In  Sweden  there  are  now  more  than  11  000  units  for  child  care  and  a  staff  of  82  000  persons.  The  size  of 
this  sector  Is  as  big  as  the  size  of  agriculture.  In  the  view  of  the  national  authorities  ,  day  care  is  a  right 
that  ,in  principle,  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  children  if  parents  so  wish.  Thus  financing  public  child  care  is 
divided  between  state  ,  municipality  and  parents.  Considering  day  care  as  a  right  of  children,  leads  to  the 
consequence  that  public  funds  finance  most  of  the  day  care  cost.  The  State's  share  of  cost  is  covered  by 
the  "  child  care  charge"  a  part  of  the  social  insurance  contribution  that  all  employers  have  to  pay;  at 
present  this  "  charge"  equals  2.2  %  of  ernployers'  total  salary  budgets.  Municipalities'  day  care  costs  are 
met  from  municipal  taxes  levied  on  companies  and  individuals,  though  none  of  this  tax  is  earmarked  for 
daycare.  A  family  with  an  average  income  pays  approximately  10%  of  its  disposable  income  after  tax  if  it 
has  one  child  in  municipal  day  care.  If  the  family  has  two  or  more  children  cared  for ,  the  total  charge  is 
only  marginally  higher.  There  arc  large  differences  in  this  average  figure  between  municipalities.  Both 
income  -related  and  standard  charges  are  common,  as  municipalities  are  free  to  decide  the  level  of 
charges  and  how  charges  are  determined. 


Table  1  Cost  distribution  of  public  child  care.  Average  annual  cost  per  child  in  US  $  and  percent  (1988) 


State 
subsidies 

Parental 
Fees* 

Municipality  Total 
(net  costs) 

costs 

Day  care  center 
Part  time  group 
Family  day  care 

44% 
13% 
25% 

12% 
15% 

44% 
87% 
60% 

11300 
2600 
6650 

*  Vary  according  to  municipality  and  parental  income. 
Source  :  Swedish  Association  of  Local  Authorities 


The  total  cost  of  day  care  is  about  30  billion  SEK  per  year  (  5  billion  $)  in  the  financial  year  1990-91  and 
this  is  around  2  %  of  our  Gross  National  product.  Parents  insurance  and  child  allowance  together  cost 
about  the  same  as  child  care.  This  means  that  4  %  of  the  Swedish  Gross  National  product  goes  to  the 
children.!  13) 

The  current  system  of  day  care  provision. 

Child  care  services  in  Sweden  take  a  number  of  different  forms.  Preschool  (fSrskola)  is  the  general  term 
used  to  denote  nurseries  or  day-care  centers{daghem),  kindergartens  or  part-time  groups  (dettidfflrskola) 
and  mothers  clubs  or  open  preschools.  (See  figiire  2) 

In  daycare  centers  children  usually  receive  full  time  care.  The  centers  are  usually  open  between  6.30  in 
the  morning  and  18.00  in  the  evening,  Monday  to  Friday  all  year  round.  Children  are  divided  into  infant 
groups  (0-3),  sibling  groups  2.5  to  6  years  or  extended  sibling  groups  1,5-12  years  old. 
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Six*  tnd  ttructur*  of  ctiHdran'a  group*  at  day  car*  cantraa 


Age 

Number  of 
children 

Staff 
ratio 

Infant 

^  group 

1-3 
years 

10-12 
children  . 

2  full-time 
staff  members 

sibling 
group- 

3-6 
years 

15-18 
children 

1  full-time 
staff  member 
per  5  children 

extended 
^  sibling 
m  group 

1-12 
years 

15-18 
j  children 

same  as  infant 
or  sibling 
groups 

The  average  day  care  center  has  four  groups  or  sections,  each  with  some  12-  20  children.  Each  section 
usually  has  three  members  of  staff,  two  pre-school  teachers  and  one  child  care  attendant.  Leisure  time 
centers  are  for  schoolchildren  aged  7-12  and  are  open  before  and  after  school  as  well  as  during  school 
holidays.  Two  recreation  instnjctors  usually  work  with  groups  of  15-20  children.  Recently  the  mixed  age 
groups  and  extended  sibling  groups  have  decreased  in  populari^/.  Both  the  children  below  three  and  the 
six  year  olds  are  considered  not  to  bee  cared  for  in  the  best  way  in  groups  with  very  different  ages. 
Grouping  according  to  age  has  again,  specially  for  children  below  three  and  more  than  seven,  become  the 
rule.  {Sundell-  Johansson  1991) 


Family  day  care  is  the  system  by  which  the  municipality  employs  family  daycarers.  The  municipality  pays 
the  daycarers  directly  and  the  parents  pay  the  municipality.  To  get full  salary  the  daycarers  have  to  look 
after  four  children  full  time.  As  most  day  care  centers  only  admrt  full  time  care,  the  amount  of  part  time 
care  with  the  daycarers  is  high.  Often  they  take  care  of  8-10  part  time  children.  On  average  the  daycarer  is 
responsible  for  6.4  children,  including  her  own.  40  %  of  municipal  care  is  family  day  care  (7,10). 

The  Swedish  parliament  legislates  in  matters  concerning  the  aims:  expansion  and  financing  of  child  care. 
The  National  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare  and  the  county  administrations  are  together  responsible  for 
supen/ising  the  preschool  and  other  fonns  of  childcare  nationwide.  This  involves  for  example  dissemination 
of  infomiation,  providing  guidance,  helping  to  develop  skills,  following  up  the  quality  and  contents  of  the 
work  of  the  preschool,  and  the  planned  expansion  of  sen/ices. 

Pedagogic  programs  for  preschool  and  leisure  time  centers. 

In  1987  the  National  board  of  Health  and  Welfare  published  a  "Pre-school  Educational  program"  (8),  in 
1988  a  similar  program  appeared  for  the  leisure  time  centers.  These  programs  "should  also  be  seen  as  a 
guide  for  other  chikJ  care  for  children  as  regards  goals  and  orientation"  which  means  that  municipal  family 
day  care  homes  also  are  covered  by  the  programs. 


The  aims  behind  these  programs  are  to  achieve  good  ,even  quality,  to  stimulate  development  and  to 
facilitate  planning,  supervision  and  evaluation  of  day  care.  From  "The  Preschool  Educational  program"  the 
ERXCasks  of  the  Swedish  pre-school  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


*  -Pre-schools  should  offer  goal  oriented  and  planned  educational  adivrties*.  509 

*  *  In  pre-school,  the  children  should  be  given  good,  secure  and  loving  care  and  companionship,  be  given 
the  support  necessary  to  develop  their  personalities  and  social  and  intellectual  competence;  they  should 
acquire  greater  knowledge  of  themselves  and  the  world  around  them  and  be  instilled  with  democratic 
values." 

*  "Pre-school  exists  for  ail  children  but  has  a  particular  responsibility  for  children  who  need  special  help  in 
order  to  develop." 

*  "Pre-schools  should  be  a  complement  to  the  home  and  the  children's  social  and  cultural  environment  in 
general  and  enable  parents  to  combine  parenthood  and  family  life  with  work  or  studies.  Its  activities  should 
be  planned  in  ctose  cooperation  with  the  parents".  CPre-school  educational  Program',  p. 12). 

As  child  care  in  Sweden  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare,  day  care  services  have 
always  been  more  connected  with  and  influenced  by  ideas  and  values  in  the  health  sector  than  by  goals 
in  the  formal  school  sector.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  preschool  program  presents  an  educational  role 
as  child  care's  first  task.  In  the  discussion  of  number  of  staff  and  group  size  the  opinion  is  common  that  in 
order  to  be  able,  to  both  stimulate  the  children  intellectually  and  give  them  safe  and  secure  care  the  groups 
ought  to  be  smaller  and  nrwre  staff  is  wanted. 

The  Social  Welfare  Board  in  each  municipality  is  responsible  for  expansion  and  organization  (  of  day  care 
sen/tees  and  for  implementing  overall  goals  and  orientation).  The  Swedish  Parliament  has  decided  that 
municipal  guidelines  for  educational  activities  in  preschool  should  be  drawn  up  in  each  municipality.  The 
municipalities  are  supposed  to  translate  the  general  guidelines  into  their  own  specific  programs.  This 
means  that  the  responsibility  for  day  care  has  shifted  from  national  to  local  level.  From  the  1980's  the  state 
gives  more  of  general  guidelines  combined  with  support  for  research  and  development. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  Sweden's  national  family  policy  is  a  remarkable  homogeneity  of  Swedish  day 
care.  This  homogeneity  is  of  special  importance  for  questions  of  quality. 

The  formal  aspects  of  quality  in  child  care  are  regulated  by  conditions  for  State  grants  to  nxjnicipalities, 
and  by  advice  and  directives  issued  by  the  Nattonal  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare.  The  regulations  are  very 
detailed,  there  are  mles  about  minimum  area  per  children,  how  the  premises  should  be  planned,  how  the 
fumiture  and  equipment  should  be  designed  etc. 

Daycarers  as  well  as  center  care  workers  are  supposed  to  follow  the  central  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Nattonal  Board.  Childminding  schemes  are  regulated  and  controlled  in  the  same  way  as  nurseries.  A 
municipally  employed  childminding  assistant  has  the  responsibility  to  investigate  ,  assess  and  choose 
daycarers;  place  chiklren;  provide  daycarers  with  advice  and  support;  organize,  coordinate  and  develop 
activities  for  daycarers  and  children.  Groups  of  daycarers  work  together  and  meet  at  least  once  a  week  in 
special  premises  or  in  open  preschool.  During  these  meetings  games  and  activities  are  organized.  Since 
the  children  get  to  know  each  other  and  also  other  daycarers,  it  becomes  easier  for  the  daycarers  to 
substitute  for  each  other.  The  quality  of  this  form  of  care  has  increased  very  much  due  to  supervision  of 
.  the  childminding  assistants. 

 ,  ,  f^lfl.  ,   . 


staff  training  510 

The  training  for  pre-school  teachers  and  recreation  instoictors  takes  the  fomi  of  university  courses  of  two 
and  a  hatf  years'  duration.  Child  care  attendants  are  trained  on  special  two-year  programs  in  the  upper 
secondary  school.  Also  for  daycarers  a  training  of  100  hours  introductory  course  is  required. 

National  Board  require  that  hatf  the  staff  in  each  group  in  center  care  must  be  pre-school  tear ''ers  and 
half  child  care  attendants.  Due  to  shortage  of  teachers,  many  "  toddler  groups"  have  only  one  teacher  and 
three  attendants.  Each  center  also  has  a  super.'isor  who  is  a  qualified  pre-school  teacher,  and  a  cook  and 
assistants  to  clean  and  perform  kitchen  work. 
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The  meaning  of  quality 

Quality  could  be  seen  from  different  perspectives. 

*  High  Quality  means  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  goals  set  for  child  care, 

*  rt  also  nieans  that  parents  get  support  in  their  parental  role 

*  and  that  the  children  are  afforded  the  possibility  of  stimulation  for  their  development. 

Quality  could  be  devided  into  at  least  two  dimensions.  External  or  stnjctural  and  internal  or  dynamic 
factors.  Reports  dealing  with  quality  aspects  of  child  care  usually  discuss  structural  factors  as  group  size, 
child  to  adult  ratio,  age  range  and  how  many  hours  the  children  spend  in  day  care.  Also  factors  as 
training  the  staff  is  discussed.  In  Sweden  we  have  a  comparable  high  quality  on  structural  factors  due  to 
our  state  regulated  child  care. 

Among  the  dynamic  factors  the  goals  of  the  staff, their  consciousness  of  the  educational  work,  their 
pedagogical  methods,  their  attitudes  as  well  as  the  content  in  the  care  are  important  to  analyze.  These 
resurts  could  be  used  in  a  discussion  about  which  type  of  care  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  state,  and  as 
a  help  for  parents  if  they  have  the  possibility  of  choosing  the  type  of  care  for  their  children. 

The  homogeneity  of  Swedish  child  care  enables  researchers  to  control  some  of  the  factors  that  othen^/ise 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  independent  variables  in  the  research  design. 

To  answer  the  question  what  happens  in  the  day  care  groups  when  the  child/staff  ratio  decrease  a  study 
trying  to  combine  structural  and  dynamic  quality  factors  have  been  conducted.  The  subjects  were  20 
employeos  and  64  parents  in  6  daycare  centers  (13). 

In  the  day  care  study  during  a  period  equal  to  5  weeks  a  total  of  6312  observational  units  of  staffs 
activities,  social  interaction  and  staff/children  ratios  were  collected.  The  staff  was  interviewed  about  work 
experience,  length  of  emptoyment  and  attitudes  to  different  aspects  of  their  work.  Parents  were  given 
questionnaires  about  attitudes  to  and  experiences  of  the  child  care  system. 

Data  was  analyzed  according  to  two  questions.  Are  variations  in  the  content  and  type  of  activities  and  type 
of  social  interaction  among  staff  members  related  to  variations  in  chiW/staff  ratio?  Do  differences  in  activity 
O     contents  and  patterns  have  any  impact  on  standards  of  quality  in  the  overall  activities  in  the  groups? 


In  all  six  day  care  groups  the  most  common  activity  of  the  employer  was  basic  care  as  rest,  dressing,  511 
changing  diapers  and  meals  (22-39%  of  the  total  time  observed).  When  comparing  the  time  spent  on  basic 
care,  it  was  evident  that  groups  with  comparable  rrore  children  below  three  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  activity.  Pedagogical  activities  as  playing,  reading  stories,  singing  and  group  activities  (9-30%  of  the 
observed  time)  as  well  as  preparation  of  meals  and  activities,  together  with  cleaning  (13  to  20%  of  the 
time)  were  also  common  activities.  Often  (8-34%)  the  staff  were  "together  with  the  children",  giving  body 
contact  and  talking  to  them.  The  employers  also  had  breaks  (2-18%)  or  talked  (5-8%)  to  parents  or 
colleagues. 

Concerning  the  pattern  of  social  interaction,  the  overall  pfcture  revealed  that  49%  of  the  observed  units, 
two  or  more  staff  members  together  interacted  with  the  children.  35%  of  the  time  the  employee  interacted 
solely  wKh  the  children  ar»d  15%  there  was  no  interactton  with  children. 

Most  of  the  interviewed  expressed  a  positive  attitude  to  their  work  and  agreed  that  the  rrwst  important  task 
is  to  create  a  safe,  wamri,  and  friendly  atmosphere  for  the  children.  Some  differences  across  the  units  were 
found,  especially  in  questions  concerning  basic  attitudes  towards  their  own  wor1<ing  team  and  the  way  one 
should  deal  with  conflfcts.  private  problems,  cooperation  etc.  As  the  working  situation  at  an  organizational 
level  as  well  as  in  the  day  to  day  activities  demand  teamwor1<.  this  fact  is  important  to  consider. 

The  results  were  summarized  in  a  nnodel.  based  on  irrportant  components  in  the  constmcts  of  qualrty.  The 
model  extracts  some  of  the  variables  which  found  to  be  important  contributors  to  the  way  a  pattem  of 
activities  and  social  interactions  were  formed  in  the  studied  center  units. 


Figure  2  Model  of  factors  important  for  quality  in  day  care 
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Social  interact. 
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2-3  chiWren 
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Activity 
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Medium  stmcture 

High  stmct. 

Passive 

Support 

Educational 

Parent  attitude 

Displeased 

Pleased 

Satisfied 

{*)  high  is  15  children  and  3  adults  ,  low  is  19  children  and  3  adults. 


From  an  international  perspective  the  enrolled  child/adult  ratio  is  very  favorable,  trom  a  Swedish 
perspective  only  five  children  per  adult  is  according  to  the  recommendations  given  by  the  National  board.  It 
was  suggested,  that  there  is  a  critical  ratio  when  the  possibility  of  adding  developmental  activities  to  the 
necessary  ones  as  caring  and  watching  is  decreased.  Exactly  what  this  critical  ratio  is  depends  on  the  staff 
O   teams'  way  of  organizing  their  work,  their  motivation  to  cooperate  and  their  sense  of  unity.  In  units  with  the 
ERjC  same  child/staff  ratio,  but  wrth  different  levels  of  consensus  in  the  staff  group,  there  were  considerable 
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variations  in  social  interactions  and  activities.  According  to  this  study  variations  in  observed  patterns  of 
activities  and  social  interactions  could  not  be  explained  only  by  referring  to  variations  in  child/staff  ratio. 
More  adults  per  children  increased  child-orienled  activities  and  close  interaction  with  the  children  only  if  the 
staff  agreed  on  goals  and  methods  in  their  wori<. 

Quality  factors  In  family  day  care 

40  %  of  municipal  child  care  in  Sweden  is  family  day  care.  The  high  proportion  ifwtivates  an  analysis  of 
family  daycare  activities.  Family  day  care  home's  often  are  situated  close  to  the  homes  of  the  children  in 
their  neighborhood  environnnent.  The  children  spend  their  day  in  a  home  environnnent  and  take  part  in 
different  home  activities.  This  gives  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  regular  activities  in  an  ordinary 
environment.  The  smaller  group  size  might  give  the  child  special  opportunity  for  care  and  attention.  The 
closeness  to  parents  increase  the  possibilrty  for  natural  contact  between  parents  and  daycarers.  The 
parents  need  only  to  deal  with  one  person. 

In  this  study  of  family  day  care  the  design  was  similar  to  the  center  care  study.  The  activity  pattern  of  the 
daycarers,  the  social  interactions  between  adults  and  children,  the  attitudes  of  the  daycarers  to  their  job 
and  the  parents  attitudes  to  the  care  of  their  children  were  analyzed  (11). 

There  are  special  difficulties  in  the  study  of  family  day  care  as  the  uniqueness  of  the  home  environment 
and  the  influence  of  the  personal  factor  of  the  careprovider.  But  there  are  still  some  important  general 
features  to  consider. 

29  daycarers  and  110  parents  were  obsen/ed  and/or  interviewed  in  the  same  way  as  the  staff  in  the 
project  above.  The  mean  number  of  children  cared  for  was  7.4.  20  560  minirtes  were  observed.  The 
observation  period  is  equal  to  2  months  of  worthing  time  (11). 

During  the  obsen/ation  period  the  mean  caregiver  child  ratio  was  4,1.  The  daycarers  interacted  socially 
75%  of  the  observed  period.  Most  frequently  (27%)  the  daycarer  interacted  with  2  or  3  children.  85%  of 
total  time  was  spent  on  care  preparations,  pedagogical  activities,  being  together  and  passive  activities. 

According  to  observation  data  the  daycarers  are  able  to  stimulate  and  interact  with  the  children  during  2/3 
of  the  time  when  they  are  dealing  with  activities  as  cleaning  and  cooking. 

Most  daycarers  give  the  children  opportunity  to  take  responsibility  in  such  activities  as  laying  the  table  and 
cleaning  up.  They  also  produce  useful  things  such  as  cookies  or  different  handicraft.  Once  a  week  half 
of  the  daycarers  and  their  children  take  part  in  physical  group  activities  and  every  second  week  2/3  of 
them  visit  nrxjseun^,  libraries  or  theaters. 

According  to  this  study  daycarers  and  parents  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  situation.  The  structural 
quality  aspects  are  compared  to  daycare  center's  smaller  groups  and  tower  adult  to  child  ratios. 

O 
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Comparison  of  quality  factors  in  center  care  and  family  day  care.  513 

Both  politicians  who  have  to  decide  on  what  to  exfj^'.nd,  center  or  family  care  and  parents  need  to  know 
what  type  of  care  would  suit  best.  When  center  care  and  family  care  are  compared,  are  the  dynamic 
aspects  of  quality  of  care  different  and  what  are  these  differences?  First  we  will  compare  background 
factors  in  family  care  and  center  care. 

According  to  table  2  and  3  there  are  more  toddlers  present  in  center  daycare  arid  more  schootehildren  in 
family  daycare.  When  we  compare  the  age  of  the  adults  it  is  seen  that  the  staff  in  daycare  centers  are 
mostly  between  20  and  30  years  old  and  younger  than  most  daycarers  ,  who  most  are  between  30  and  50 
years  old. 

When  the  children  to  adult  rattos  were  compared  it  was  fourKl  that  there  were  two  more  children  present 
per  adult  in  family  care  than  in  center  care. 

Table  2  Age  of  the  chikJren  in  center  care  and  in  family  day  care 

Daycare  centers  Family  day  care 


toddlers  -8%    <3  years  16%    <4  years 

preschool  children  55  %  3-7  years  49  %   4-7  years 

schoolchiWren  17%  7-12  years  36%  7-12  years 


Table  3   Center  care  staff's  and  daycarers'  distribution  of  age  in  percent  and  frequency. 

Age  20-30  31-40  41-50  >50 

Center  staff  80%  (16)        15%  (3)      5%  (1) 

Daycarers  11%  (3)        39%  (11)      32%  (9)        18%  (5) 

The  patterns  of  social  interaction  differ  in  family  day  care  and  center  care.  From  table  4  and  figure  3  we 
see  that  daycarers  wor1<  alone  with  a  small  grop  of  chiWren  (  657o),  while  in  day  care  centers  the  adults 
wori<  together  and  'lake  responsibility  alone  for  children  in  35%  of  observed  time. 

Table  4  Pattern  of  social  interactton  between  children  and  adutts  and  between  adults  for  day  care  centers 
and  family  day  care. 

Interaction  pattern  Center  care  Family  day  care 

1  adult  0  children  7%  16% 

1  adult  IchikJ  11%  19% 

1  adult  2-3  children  127o  .  27% 

1  adult  >  3  Chi  Wren  1 27o  1 9% 


Several  adults  0  chiWren                     8%  9% 

O    Several  adutts  1-3  children                   12%  7% 

E  RIC  Several  adults  >  3  children                   37%  3% 

 t:iO.Q   


Figure  3 

Dominant  interaction  pattern 
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family  day  care 


*  no  interaction 

*  only  chiWinteraction 

*  interaction  wrth  one  child 

*  -     "2-3  children 

*  "     -  >  3  children 


center  care 

*  one  or  two  adults  interact 
with  one  or  two  children 

*  at  least  3  adults  interact 
with  at  least  3  children 


What  we  have  seen  so  far  are  the  differences  in  ba,:d<ground,  in  adult  /children  ratios  and  interaction 
pattern.  For  quality  also  activity  pattern  is  important.  Differences  in  activity  patterns  are  presented  in  table 
5. 


Table  5  Proportion  of  time  for  main  activity  categories. 

Activity  category  Center  care    Family  Day  care 

Care  30%  30% 

Preparations  15%  25% 

Being  together  11%  10% 

Educational  activities  22%  15% 

Conversation  to  adults         6%  5% 

According  to  the  table  above  there  are  some  differences  in  the  activity  pattern.  In  center  care  more  of  the 
time  is  used  in  educattonal  activities  and  in  family  care  there  is  a  higher  proportion  of  preparations. 
Activities  such  as  receiving  or  leaving  children,  meals,  playing  games,  showing  and  instructing  as  well  as 
being  together  are  equally  common  in  day  care  centers  and  in  family  day  care. 

In  the  interviews  it  appeared  that  daycarers  were  much  more  satisfied  with  their  work  than  staff  in  child 
care  centers. 


label  6  Comparison  of  work  satisfaction  beween  daycarers  and  staff  in  child  care  centers. 


satisfied  dissatisfied 
+++  ++  +- 


Center  staff  1  17  2 

Daycarers  5  19  5 

The  study  of  the  center  staff  was  done  during  a  period  of  change  in  their  organization.  This  could  explain 
their  negative  attitudes  and  couW  be  an  artefact.  Apart  from  the  obvious  differences  of  age  and 
ERiC  c'^^^^stances  of  the  two  types  of  care.  When  the  rules  and  norms  for  different  activites  were  compared. 
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amount  of  responsibility  for  the  children,  how  often  they  make  useful  things,  schoolpreparations,  learning  to 
sit  quiet,  and  how  much  adults  took  part  in  the  games  of  the  chiWren  were  equally  common  in  center  and 
family  day  care.  In  center  care  the  chiWren  had  more  opportunity  to  experience  cultural  activities  and  study 
the  work  of  adults,  where  as  in  family  day  care  there  were  greater  possibilities  to  play  and  construct 
without  the  intruston  of  the  adults,  they  also  learnt  more  about  the  nature  and  had  more  of  physical 
training. 

Differences  between  family  day  care  and  center  care  are  put  together  in  a  model  presented  below. 


Figure  4.  Differences  between  family  day  care  and  center  care 


Family  day  care 


*  Realftybased 

*  The  daycarer  deckle 

by  herself  when  and  how  to  work 

*  Activities  are  geared  to 
parents  tinietable 

*  Age  varies  between  1-12  years 

*  Individualized  care 

*  Consistency  due  to  the  same  care- 
giver during  a  tong  period  of  time 

*  Closeness  because  of  the  private 
home  atnnosphere 

*  More  contact  between  parents  and 
caregivers 


Center  care 


Simulated 

Joint  planning  of  the  staff 
The  result  dependant  on  how 
similar  their  ideas  are 
Rutines  independant  of 
parents  timetable 
Groups  according  to  age 
Group  care 

InconsisterK^y  if  there  are  diff- 
erent ideas  of  chiklmanagement 
Formal  contacts 

Parents  meet  a  group  of  staff  and 
an  "institution" 


A  comparison  of  the  above  described  results  from  studies  of  social  interaction,  activity  patterns  and 
attitudes  in  center  and  family  care  reveal  that  the  similarities  in  social  interaction,  activity  pattern  and 
attitudes  of  the  two  caring  fomis  are  greater  than  the  differences.  This  must  be  interpreted  as  a  result 
dependant  on  two  facts.  Firstly  center  care  as  well  as  municipal  family  care  are  both  carefully  regulated  by 
the  "Preschool  Educational  program"  issued  from  the  National  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare.  Secondly  the 
organizatbn  of  daycarers  into  groups,  which  meet  every  week  and  are  supervised  by  their  special  family 
day  care  assistant  makes  the  daycarers  understand  and  follow  the  program  in  the  same  way  as  center 
care  staff  do. 

The  difference  in  social  interactton  between  family  care  and  center  care  is  the  fact  that  daycarers  wori^ 
alone  with  chiWren  65%  of  the  time  compared  to  35%  for  employees  in  day  care  centers. 

More  of  the  daycarers  express  satisfaction  with  their  woric  situation  than  staff  persons  in  center  care.  Also 
r>srents  expressed  a  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  care  in  family  care  than  in  center  care. 

Looking  carefully  at  dynamte  aspects  of  quality  of  care  means  that  the  attitudes  of  the  employees  and  what 
-they  actually  do  together,  how  the  educational  guWelines  are  implemented,  how  sensitive  the  staff  are  to 
^  indivWual  needs  and  characteristics,  how  well  devetoped  staff-parent  cooperatton  etc.is  are  assessed. 
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Several  of  these  dynamic  quality  factors  have  been  discussed  in  this  paper.  Even  if  quality  in  relation  to 
child  development  seems  to  be  very  good,  several  of  the  dynamic  factors  in  the  Swedish  day  care  system 
need  to  be  improved. 

In  Sweden  for  most  people  family  day  care  has  not  the  same  good  reputation  as  center  care.  Most 
persons  think  children  are  just  present  in  the  family  day  care  home  and  that  the  daycarer  is  only  cooking 
and  cleaning. 

The  results  presented  in  this  paper  were  very  far  from  the  above  picture.  Of  the  different  reasons  for  the 
good  quality  in  family  day  care  the  quality  of  work  of  the  supervisor  seems  to  be  most  important. 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  IN  PRIVATE  NURSERIES  IN  BRITAIN 

Helen  Penn, 

Research  Fellow.  Institute  of  Local  Government  Studies,  University  of  Birmingham 


This  paper  offers  a  description  of  private  sector  nurseries  in  Britain  arxl  attempts  to  regulate  them.  It  looks 
at  private  nurseries  which  were  opened  in  1990,  and  records  the  views  of  those  responsible  for  the  registering 
and  monitoring  process  and  the  views  of  the  owners  of  the  nursery  on  the  starting-up  process. 


Introduction 

In  Britain  there  has  l>een  a  recent  interest  in  women's  labour  because  of  a  belated  recognition  of  demographic 
change  and  a  likely  skills  shortage.  Until  the  late  1980s,  the  official  government  view  about  working  mothers 
was  that  if  they  chose  to  work  it  was  an  entirely  private  anrangement  and  not  one  in  whfch  the  state  shoukl 
be  involved;  and  that  the  best  professtonal  advice  was  that  young  chiklren  shouW  be  at  home  with  a  mother 
or  mother  surrogate.  Publicly  funded  provision  (24%  of  chiklren  3-5  in  part-time  nursery  school;  1%  of  chiklren 
in  day  nurseries)  is  either  part-time  or  for  highly  stressed  families;  in  either  case  working  mothers  have  been 
discouraged  from  using  the  servtees.  This  offteial  view  is  shifting  and  professional  attitudes  are  stowly 
foltowing  suit.  The  government  now  acknowledges  the  need  for  women's  labour,  and  recognises  that  some 
minimal  interverrtton  is  necessary. 

The  govemment's  response  has  been  in  two  directions.  It  has  exhorted  emptoyers  to  help  meet  their 
employees'  childcare  needs.  "Emptoyers  must  cough  up'  (1)  either  directly  by  provkling  workplace  nurseries; 
or  indirectly,  by  offering  fee  relief  or  vouchers  or  some  other  subsidy  for  those  seeking  chiWcare  in  the  private 
market.  Secondly,  offteial  views  about  the  best  interests  of  the  chiW  have  softened.  The  new  ChiWren  Act, 
passed  in  1989  to  come  into  operatton  October  1991 ,  reflects  these  professtonal  ambiguities.  The  Act  for  the 
most  part  is  concemed  wKh  prevention  and  treatment  of  chiW  abuse,  and  children  in  care;  but  it  also  has  a 
sectton  on  daycare  for  young  chiklren,  which  stresses  the  need  for  regulatton  and  support  of  private  sector 
daycare.  It  suggests  daycare  should  be  based  on  the  foltowing  principles: 

*  children's  welfare  and  development  are  paramount 

*  children  should  be  treated  and  respected  as  indivkluals  whose  needs  shoukl  be  catered  for 

*  parents'  responsibility  for  their  chiklren  shoukl  be  recognised  and  respected 

*  parents  are  generally  the  first  educators  of  their  chiklren;  this  shoukl  be  reflected  in  the  relationships 
with  other  carers  and  provWers. 

These  elliptical  statements  draw  on  a  body  of  assumpttons  about  chiklcare  which  are  not  articulated  in  the  Act 
or  in  the  guWance  notes  whtoh  accompany  it.  Nor  are  there  any  legal  specificattons  for  standards  to 
implement  the  Act,  save  in  three  areas  -  staff-chikj  rattos,  space  requirements,  and  respect  for  race  and 
culture.  The  ratios  and  space  requirements  are  as  foltows: 

Staff-chiW  rattos: 


0-2  years  1 :3 

2-  3  years  1 :4 

3-  5  years  1 :8 

Space: 

0-2  years  3.7  sq  metres  per  chikj 

2-  3  years  2.8  sq  metres  per  chiW 

3-  5  yrs  2.3  sq  metres  per  chikj. 


The  Act  also  specifies  that  due  regard  must  be  paW  to  the  ethnto  origin,  culture  and  religion  of  the  families 
seeking  daycare,  and  failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  a  refusal  of  registratton.  (This  sectton,  the  most  radtoal 
in  the  Ad,  was  the  fmit  of  intensive  tobbying  by  the  Commisston  for  Racial  Equality  and  assorted  advocacy 
groups.) 

Everything  else  is  discrettonary.  Local  authorities  may  issue  guWelinei;  on  issues  of  staff  training,  cuniculum, 
,9^-  meals,  observatton  and  record  keeping  etc.  but.  as  before,  the  legal  status  of  the  guklelines  issued  by  tocal 
vL^  authorities  is  in  doubt.  If  they  are  flouted,  it  is  not  clear  what  pressure  the  authority  can  bnng  to  bear. 
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Each  local  authority  must  inspect  each  premises  where  children  are  looked  after  annually  arKi  the  owner  or 
tenam^the  1,3  ^^or  an  inspection  fee.  However  there  is  little  money  to  implement  the  Act. 

and  most  local  authorities'  abilities  to  mount  Inspections  are  insignificant. 

The  study  reported  here  looked  at  four  local  authorities:  one  inner  city,  one  suburban,  and  two  fura' (London 

was  deiSy  excluded),  to  see  how  they  were  coping  wrth  the  Act.  .J^^f^^yj^as  .^^^^ 

k  after  the  Ad  had  been  introduced,  but  before  it  had  become  law.  It  looked  at  both  sides  of  the  equatron. 

whaU^se  p2.ple1nThe  k^al  authorities  responsible  for  registration  were  doing  in  respect  of  private  daycare; 

and  llS)  hT  and  why  new  private  nurseries  were  being  opened,  and  how  their  owners  viewed  kx:al 

authorities. 


Methodology 

A  Questionnaire  was  sent  to  ail  persons  responsible  for  registering  private  daycare  facilities  in  the  four  tocal 
LSrS  aTkim  for  deta  IS  about  any  nursSies  which  opened  in  1 990.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  rate 
the  mTeries  onl  scTl  5  oTa  nunier  of  key  factors:  care  of  babies,  curriculum  and  activrties.  indoor  and 
outdrs^ace  qual^^^^^^  Finally  the  respondents  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  registratK>n  process 

Itself,  and  their  opintons  of  it. 

Details  were  returned  for  71  new  nurseries.  Visits  were  made  to  30  of  these.  In  each  case  the  researcher 
was  a^mS  by  authority  representative  and.  because  access  was  difficult,  there  were  no  formal 

TnSs  on^TnfoS  questions  pJt  to  the  owners  or  owners'  representath/es.  mese  quest«ns  covered 
the  starting-up  process  and  the  difficutties  involved  in  it. 
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Results 

In  all  four  authorities  there  had  been  a  rapid  expansk3n  of  private  day  nurseries,  from  100  to  200%.  This 
Lp^ar^  to  S^^^  a  ni^^^^^^^  of  expansion,  in  so  far  as  natfonal  figures  are  reliable  J^ere  are  ott^^^^^ 
praC  of  collection  and  nomenclature  of  national  data).  This  expansion  was  more  merited  in  the  affluent 
south  east  of  England. 

Those  responsible  for  registration  frequently  expressed  disquiet  about  the  procedures  Many  of  the  wort<ers 
S^enTpost  some  time,  and  had  been  recrxirted  for  wort<  wrth  playgroups  and  chikl  ^^^rs  rat^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for  davcare  They  had  accepted  the  'professfonal'  view  that  nursenes  were  bad  for  young  chiWren. 
ConseS^  Srles  were  sometimes  discouraged  from  taking  young  children,  or  else  required  to  operate 
oSer  raSos  than  the  law  suggests  is  necessary,  or  to  make  extra  adaptations  to  the  premises  The  fad 
L  the  chTn^es  haS  been  endo^d  by  the  govemment  was  addrtionally  confusing,  given  the  fone  of  prevK)us 
govemment  circulars  about  the  dangers  of  daycare. 

They  also  felt  uncomfortable  wrth  the  kJea  that  they  were  supportirig  enterprises  making  'a  prof rt^^^^^ 
children  Sen/ices  for  young  chikJren.  such  as  playgroups,  have  always  operated  on  the  breadline.  Business 
p^SuretS  up  business  plans,  accounting,  taking  out  loans.  "'-""^^IJXTstif  ^^^^^ 
□recesses  wrth  wh'^h  they  were  familiar,  and  fo  wh.ch  they  were  sometimes  ideologically  hostile.  They  saw 
thTseTJas  adders  on  the  registratton  process  as  being  offered  free  of  charge,  fo  people  who  were  then 
^il^  to  'make  ^ney':  also  whiS  commercial  'consuttancy'  firms  could  offer  a  similar  advisory  service  and 
charge  as  they  saw  frt. 

No  training  had  been  made  available,  and  no  new  staff  had  been  appointed  during  the  period  of  the  study, 
to  deal  wrth  the  expansion  or  the  change  in  emphasis  of  the  provision. 

Almost  all  the  nurseries  in  the  study  were  individual  private  businesses.  Only  a  small  percentage  were 
wXLce  ^uLTs  mn  erthe^by  a  company  or  by  an  empk^yer.  Outskle  these  company  nursenes.  emptoyer 
contributtons  in  any  form  -  vouchers,  fee  subsWies  etc.  -  did  not  exist. 

Of  the  nurseries  visrted.  the  owners  were  mainly  refugees  from  the  state  ^y^^^'/^^V'^' PJf^^^^^^ 
SVcouncil-run  day  nurseries  or  nursery  schools,  who  deckled  1o  make  a  go  of  it'.  Often  they  fert  they  had  no^ 
SlSn  enou^gh  scope  or  freedom  in  the  state  system,  particuiarly  if  they  were  nursery  nurses,  or  they  d^d 
^t  lH<e  worl^II2  for  someone  else.  They  had  typ-«ally  been  influenced  by  news  reports  of  a  shortage  of  places 
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for  childcare  for  working  women,  and  f ett  that  the  demand  existed  for  the  services  they  could  offer.  This  place 
was  crying  out  for  a  nursery'. 

The  nursery  owners  were  small  businesses,  and  faced  all  the  problems  of  a  small  business  in  getting  started. 
In  order  {o  raise  capital  -  setting  up  a  nursery  is  usually  capital-intensive  -  they  had  to  take  out  loans, 
rerTx>rtgage  their  homes,  or  borrow  from  relatives.  Banks  and  business  advisers  were  unfamiliar  with  the  field 
and  could  give  very  little  appropriate  advice.  Frequentty  business  plans  had  under-estimated  the  time  it  took 
to  attract  and  admit  chikJren.  Planning  permission  was  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  and,  in  any  case,  t>ecause 
of  the  vagaries  of  local  govemment  in  Britain,  had  to  be  obtained  from  a  different  authority  (the  distnct)  than 
the  registering  authority.  There  was  no  reliable  consistency  between  local  authorities  and  k>cal  planning 
authorities  in  the  advice  that  they  gave.  Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the  owners  described  their  first  few  months 
as  a  nightmare:  'I  coukjnl  sleep,  I  couldnl  eat,  the  doctor  put  me  on  tranquillizers'. 

The  majority  of  nurseries  in  the  study  offered  between  20-30  places,  although  the  range  was  from  10  places 
to  80.  Most  of  the  nurseries  offered  part-time  as  well  as  full-time  places,  to  accomnrKXiate  parents'  working 
hours.  Over  60%  of  the  nurseries  took  babies. 

Most  of  the  staff  in  the  nurseries  were  NNED  (nursery  nurses  with  two  years*  pcst-16  vocational  training)  or 
else  untrained.  There  were  very  few  teachers,  only  9  in  the  whole  sample,  of  whom  half  were  the  owners. 
Only  the  nursery  Cipervisor  and  her  deputy  were  likely  to  be  experienced  and  have  previous  experience  of 
worthing  in  a  nursery.  There  were  few  auxiliary  staff;  much  of  the  cleaning,  cooking  and  janitation  was 
undertaken  by  the  owner  and  her  staff.  There  appeared  to  be  a  high  staff  turnover.  Almost  all  the  nurseries 
in  the  sample  had  experienced  staff  tunrwver,  even  though  they  had  not  been  open  long.  In  many  cases 
turnover  was  above  50%  in  less  than  a  year.  There  were  often  no  facilities  for  staff:  no  staff  room  or  separate 
washroom.  It  was  not  possible  to  find  out  accurately  alx)ut  staff  pay  or  benefits  or  conditions  of  service.  Many 
staff  appeared  to  be  paid  on  houriy  rates.  Generally,  wages  seemed  to  be  k>w,  i.e.  less  than  £3.50  per  hour. 

The  majority  of  nurseries  charged  fees  of  between  £50  and  £70  per  week,  although  the  extremes  were  £15 
(subsklised)  to  £90  per  week.  The  users  of  these  nurseries  were  almost  all  middle-  to  high-income  families, 
frequently  from  professional  backgrounds. 

Few  nurseries  had  curriculum  policies  or  a  planned  cuniculum,  or  even  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Very  few 
were  aware  of  the  national  curriculum  (neither  were  their  social  service  based  advisers).  Most  nurseries  made 
no  mention  of  equity  issues,  race,  gender  or  disability.  Only  one  nursery  in  the  sample,  which  was  of  a  very 
high  standard  all  round,  took  a  child  with  a  disability. 

Premises  in  the  inner  city  tended  to  be  poor  with  little  or  no  outside  space.  Other  premises  were  converted 
domestic  or  office  premises  or,  in  a  couple  of  cases,  a  converted  factory  and  a  converted  nightclub.  The 
quality  of  the  conversion  depended  on  purchase  or  rental  costs  and  the  capital  available.  Purpose-built 
premises  were  unusual,  although  in  two  cases  the  nurseries  had  been  specially  designed  with  great  attention 
to  detail. 

One  of  the  company  nurseries  stressed  its  food  and  nutrition  policies  as  a  selling  point,  but  othenA/ise  the  issue 
tended  to  be  ignored.  They  won't  eat  anything  except  fish  fingers  and  sausages',  was  one  owner's  view. 
Some  nurseries  had  dispensed  with  food,  and  children  brought  packed  lunches. 

Very  few  nurseries  had  access  to  insen/ice  training.  The  local  authority  was  usually  split  between  care  and 
education,  and  the  training  it  offered  to  its  own  staff,  so  admitting  private  nursery  staff  was  doubly  ditficutt. 
Some  attempts  had  been  made  to  offer  courses  on  chikl  abuse.  Many  nurseries  saw  the  lack  of  training, 
particulariy  on  the  national  cuniculum,  as  a  drawback,  and  woukl  have  bought  in  packages  if  they  had  been 
available.  However,  few  nurseries  were  staffed  well  enough  to  allow  for  flexibility  of  staffing  and  day  release 
or  cover  for  staff  to  attend  training  courses. 

Within  the  nurseries  there  was  an  emphasis  on  'customer  satisfaction*  in  the  sense  that  the  nursery  depended 
on  their  custom  to  sun/ive.  Getting  known  was  problematk::  in  the  owners'  experiences  most  parents  tended 
to  rely  on  word  of  mouth  before  coming  to  a  nursery.  Advertising  and  open  days  did  not  appear  to  mal<e  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  Since  there  were  no  independent  measures  of  a  nursery's  worth,  other  than  basic 
registration,  some  unofficial  recommendation  from  other  parents  appeared  to  be  critical.  About  half  the 
nurseries  required  their  staff  to  wear  some  kind  of  unifomn  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  children  were  also  required 
to  wear  uniforms.  Some  nurseries  had  glossy  presentation  packs,  and  this  and  the  unifonns  suggested  a 
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concern  with  'brand  image'.  However,  few  nurseries  provided  daily  or  weekly  information  sheets  for  parents, 
and  indeed  tacl<ed  the  otvice  facilities  to  do  so. 


Conclusion 

The  results  of  the  study  appear  to  suggest  that  the  private  market  is  responding  to  perceived  demand  for 
childcar©  but  that  setting  up  and  mnning  a  nursery  is  too  labour  and  capital  intensive  to  be  financially  viable 
unless  high  fees  are  charged.  Fee  subsidy  might  make  some  difference  but  would  not  address  the  problems 
of  capital  investment. 

The  calibre  and  high  turnover  of  staff  is  also  problematic.  Many  nursery  owners  said  that  staffing  was  the 
most  difficult  issue  that  they  had  to  face.  In  one  local  authority  there  was  help  with  selection  and  interviewing 
of  staff,  but  this  was  exceptional,  and  in  any  case  has  now  been  discontinued,  paradoxically  because  of 
reorganisation  to  cope  with  the  Children  Act. 

The  lack  of  recognition  of  equity  issues,  the  failure  to  address  race  or  gender  or  disability  issues,  either  in  the 
curriculum  or  in  admissions,  is  serious.  Very  few  local  authority  nurseries,  particulariy  those  catenng  for  ethnic 
minority  communities,  would  make  such  omissions.  The  failure  to  admit  children  with  disabilities  is  also  a 
cause  for  concern. 

The  lack  of  liaison  with  education  and  the  national  curriculum  is  a  problem,  but  one  whtoh  exists  in  any  case 
between  social  services  and  educatton  provision. 

Although  there  were  some  exceptions,  and  some  outstanding  care  was  offered  in  the  private  sector,  much  of 
the  provision  gives  occasion  for  concern.  The  current  inability  of  local  authority  staff  to  offer  suff  icient  support, 
advice  and  inspection  to  such  nurseries  is  also  a  matter  of  concern.  The  Children  Act  is  intended  to  make 
a  difference,  but  the  lack  of  new  funding  to  accompany  it  must  leave  doubts. 
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(A  presentation  based  on  experiences  during  the  period  August  1988  to  August  1991) 

Jan  Amer  and  Barbara  Chapman 
New  Zealand  Ptaycentre  Federation 


Jan:  Bureaucracy  -  "a  system  of  administration  based  upon  organisation  into  bureaus",  i.e.  offices  or  agencies 
(Collins).  Well,  that  sounds  reasonable. 

Barbara:  Bureaucracy  -  alternative  definition  from  Collins  -  "any  administration  in  which  action  is  impeded 
by  unnecessary  official  procedures".  Pertiaps  that  is  why  we  have  identified  the  need  to  talk  about  bending 
or  beating  it.  It  seems  we  can1  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  wori<  for  us.  Do  you  remember  the  poem  that 
came  from  that  meeting  where  we  first  meet  the  "Eariy  ChiWhood  Management  Handbook"? 

Jan:  Yes,  I  do,  particularly. 

"We'll  fit  in  your  scheme  without  too  much  fuss. 
But  honestly  folks,  your  scheme  should  fit  us." 

That  is  a  sirrf^le  indicator  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  encountered  through  all  the  changes.  We  have 
openly  acknowledged  the  benefits  from  some  aspects  of  the  reforms,  but  have  found  it  very  hard  to 
understand  why  some  of  the  really  important  features  of  Playcentre  have  been  threatened. 

Barbara:  A  letter  to  Dr  Maris  0'Roui+;e  in  October  1989  from  me  as  President  of  Playcentre  contains  this 
statement, 

"An  over-riding  concem  is  for  the  future  of  what  is  important  in  Playcentre,  i.e.  -  parents 
having  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  Eariy  ChiWhood  Educatton  for  their  children  in  a 
system  that  provkJes  extensive  support  and  education  for  them,  and  recognises  their  parenting 
experience  and  skills." 

Jan:  That  was  an  anxious  time,  when  it  tooked  as  though  that  parenting  component  was  not  going  to  be 
recognised  adequately,  despite  all  the  talk  of  empowering  parents.  It  is  sad  that  22  months  later,  the 
pressures  on  parents  in  centres  have  not  really  let  up.  It  tooks  as  though  a  whole  generatton  of  playcentre 
parents  will  come  through  with  increased  politteal  and  administrative  skills,  but  with  so  much  pressure  that  they 
may  not  have  had  much  time  to  spend  playing  with  and  enjoying  their  children.  I  dkin't  think  that  was  what 
it  was  all  about. 

Barbara:  Do  you  remember  when  we  first  heard  we  were  appointed  to  the  Implementation  Worthing  Pariiies? 
It  seemed  like  a  real  blow  for  consultation  and  a  bending  of  bureaucracy.  It  was  also  rather  mind*bending  for 
me  as  a  volunteer  in  the  education  system,  that  the  government  was  prepared  to  value  my  contribution  so 
highiy.  I  remember  tots  of  listening,  debating,  long  hours  of  talking  round  and  through  the  issues,  feeling 
pressured  by  some  viewpoints,  struggling  to  keep  an  element  of  flexibility  in  the  outcome. 

Jan:  I  felt  much  the  same  and  for  me  it  was  also  a  time  of  vast  teaming  and  appreciation  of  the  wkler  field 
of  Eariy  ChiWhood.  I  remember  feeling  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  ensure  there  was  recognition  and  status 
given  to  parents'  contributions  to  Eariy  ChikJhood  Educatton.  It  was  my  first  major  introductton  to  the 
bureaucratic  machinery  and  I  was  quite  awestruck  by  the  rTK)untains  of  paperwori<  that  spewed  forth  day  after 
day  from  unseen  minfons. 

Barbara:  We  dkJ  a  tot  of  waiting  from  the  time  that  the  worthing  parties  completed  their  woi1<.  This  was 
difficult,  as  there  had  begun  to  be  a  buiki-up  of  interest  in  the  fiekJ.  a  sort  of  nervous  anticipatton,  and  even 
those  of  us  who  had  helped  write  the  reports  didn1  know  what  was  going  to  happen  to  all  that  wort<.  That  was 
a  stage  when  I  really  had  to  questton  "the  System",  and  whether  it  was  there  to  serve  our  best  interests.  We 
in  playcentre  had  a  history  of  putting  a  case  to  govemment  about  the  needs  of  playcentre  and  having  it 
recognised,  txit  here  we  were  now,  part  of  a  bigger  scene,  knowing  that  we  would  have  to  make  changes,  but 
detenmined  too  that  those  important  features  of  playcentre  woukj  not  be  tost. 

Jan:  That  certainly  came  through  at  our  special  meeting  in  August  1989  dton1  it,  when  we  talked  atx)ut  the 
impltoations  of  the  Management  Handbook,  and  thought  about  actton  we  couW  take  over  matters  that  were 
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not  in  line  with  playcentre  policy  and  philosophy.  We  also  had  time  to  benefit  from  the  Sijpport  that  is  available 
through  the  networking  we  are  able  to  achieve  in  playcentre.  This  networking  has  bien  one  of  the  key 
features  in  presenting  our  case  to  the  bureaucrats. 

Barbara:  That  started  to  be  apparent  soon  after  that  meeting  as  the  new  agencies  were  established  round 
the  country  and  began  to  feel  their  way  amongst  all  that  was  going  on.  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for 
people  who  had  worked  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  take  off  that  hat  one  day.  and  put  on  a  new  one 
the  next  -  Ministry,  ERO,  ECDU.  However,  it  was  also  difficuU  for  the  people  in  the  field  who  also  had  to 
adjust,  and  who  were  seeking  answers  to  so  many  questions  about  licensing,  chartering,  Minimum  Standards 
etc.,  while  also  trying  to  cany  on  with  the  important  work  of  providing  an  Early  Childhood  sen/ice. 

Jan-  I  remember  the  beginning  of  the  flow  of  letters  and  phone  calls  so  many  of  us  working  at  Federatton 
level  started  to  receive,  from  people  who  were  being  bombarded  wfth  seemingly  definitive  statements,  like 

"All  centres  will  have  to  have  dishwashers  or  sterilising  rinks." 

"No  centre  in  your  association  will  pass  minimum  standards." 

"The  Ministry  can  accept  or  reject  Health  and  Fire  S.''fety  Reports." 

"As  \ong  as  you  have  access  to  extra  toilets  it  doesnl  .:>atter  whether  you  ever  have  to  use 

tham."  ^ 
"Unless  a  centre  has  one  qualified  supen/isor  by  ...  (a  moving  date,  but  always  stated  with 

certainty),  it  will  be  ckjsed." 
"It  is  not  our  intention  to  force  any  centre  to  close." 
No  wonder  confusion  reigned,  and  centre  people  found  it  hard  to  get  into  the  business  of  writing  charters. 

Barbara-  Well,  what  a  good  thing  it  was  that  we  recommended  delaying  tactics  in  some  of  these  matters. 
There  was  criticism  of  us  as  a  national  body,  at  times,  for  stowing  down  or  stalling  centres,  but  as  an 
organisation  that  has  always  had  to  be  economical  in  its  use  of  human  and  financial  resources,  we  were 
reluctant  to  take  steps  that  might  later  have  to  be  retraced.  I  still  believe  we  were  right  to  say  not  to  get  into 
major  expenditure  before  we  knew  what  was  to  be  required,  nor  to  go  ahead  with  charter  writing  before  the 
Ministry  had  decided  what  a  charter  should  be. 

Jan:  We  couW  have  waited  even  tonger  with  that  one.  couldn't  we,  when  you  think  of  the  size  of  the  original 
working  party  report  on  charters,  then  the  charter  requirements  in  the  Management  Handbook,  which  were 
replaced  in  October  1990  by  the  much  briefer  "Desirable  Goals  and  Objectives".  It  was  hard  to  believe  what 
we  hard  of  some  Ministry  Districts  pressuring  centres  to  use  this  statement  as  their  charter,  with  no  input  from 
l\\e  centre.  What  a  tong  way  that  was  from  the  intention  that  the  parents/whanau  of  the  centre  should  own 
the  charter,  and  negotiate  it  with  the  Ministry. 

Barbara:  It  was  reassuring  to  learn  that  many  Insisted  on  retaining  the  charter  they  had  prepared,  even  if  they 
had  in  the  end  to  concede  a  change  of  status  for  it.  it  all  seemed  rather  like  bureaucracy  gone  mad. 

Jan:  Bartiara,  you  had  some  interesting  and  difffcult  experiences  during  1989-90  didn't  you? 

Barbara:  Yes,  there  were  times  when  I  wondered  what  is  was  all  about,  it  didn't  seem  to  have  much  to  do 
with  chiklren  and  their  families.  The  difficult  times  focussed  round  statements  made  by  people  in  power,  that 
seemed  out  of  step  with  what  was  best  -  for  example  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  between  New  Zealand 
Playcentre  Federation  and  the  Ministry  in  February  1990  state 

"The  Minimum  Standards,  approved  by  Cabinef  are  exactly  that . . .  Eariy  Childhood  centres 

have  had  sufficient  time  to  reach  these  standards." 

"...  the  Ministry  would  require  that  one  person  in  each  playcentre  hoWs  a  recognised  training 
qualification.  This  will  be  a  requirement  for  government  funding  as  from  July  1990." 

Jan:  That  meeting  was  a  bombshell  wasn't  it.  and  led  to  an  attempt  to  get  responses  to  matters  raised  in  a 
meeting  with  the  Minister  the  previous  November.  We  also  triggered  off  a  letter-writing  campaign  at  that  time, 
targeting  as  many  MPs  as  possible.  I  remember  there  were  plenty  of  people  who  woukj  have  liked  to  hit  the 
media  in  a  big  way,  but  yOu  urged  restraint,  a  form  of  passive  resistance. 

Barbara:  I  had  the  feeling  that  a  media  campaign  woukJ  not,  in  the  end,  achieve  as  much  as  just  worrying 
away  at  the  issues  to  do  with  property  and  supervision  that  were  the  most  important  ones  for  us.  We  were 
having  difffcutty  getting  answers  from  the  Minister  and  from  the  Ministry,  but  it  seemed  right  to  persist  with 
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those  efforts,  rather  than  launch  a  public  attack.  I  had  times  of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  that  conviction,  but, 
in  the  long  term,  feel  it  was  right. 

Jan:  The  letter-writing  campaign  did  bring  results  in  many  associations  -  with  MPs  meeting  with  local 
Playcentre  people,  with  questions  being  asked  in  the  house,  and  all-in-all.  plenty  of  useful  information  sharing. 
I  believe  Xtme  was  a  request  from  someone  in  the  Ministry  for  us  to  ask  centres  no\  to  write  any  nwre  letters, 
as  they  were  nrwstly  referred  to  them  for  comment.  That  of  course  is  the  impact  of  a  letter-writing  campaign  - 
not  to  annoy  offk^ials,  but  to  impress  on  them  that  there  are  so  many  people  tooking  for  answers. 

Bart^ara:  Another  interesting  phase  in  the  whole  procedure,  and  one  that  turned  out  to  be  fun  as  well  as 
information  gathering,  was  our  Loo  survey,  a  response  to  a  statement  by  a  member  of  the  Minister's  staff 
oaying  that  of  course  centres  need  nx)re  toos  than  schools,  because  when  a  child's  got  to  go.  he/she's  got 
to  go.  We  knew  that  in  a  ZMt  hour  session,  too  use  is  minimal,  so  set  up  a  survey  of  a  selectton  of 
playcentres,  in  different  tocations  -  urban,  mral.  south,  north,  coastal,  inland,  high  attitude,  tow  altitude,  and 
even  Stewart  Island.  The  findings  dtoni  surprise  us  at  all.  but  may  have  surprised  son>e  of  the  offfcials  who 
received  copies.  Needless  to  say.  the  percentage  usage  of  available  time  wouki  have  justified  only  one  too 
in  most  centres.  This  is  a  real  example  of  failure  to  recognise  the  differences  between  sessional  and  full-day 
centres. 

Jan:  The  episode  does  highlight  the  need  to  have  accurate  infonnatton  when  dealing  with  bureaucrats, 
doesnl  it?  It  is  one  thing  to  tell  them  what  we  know,  but  quite  another  to  furnish  the  fads,  whether  it  be  too 
usage,  or  information  about  training,  or  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  amount  of  wori<  needed  to  bring  centres 
up  to  standard.  There  are  numerous  factors  that  become  significant  when  dealing  with  the  systems  we  work 
in,  so  pertiaps  wo  couto  share  some  of  them. 

Barbara:  That  sounds  like  a  useful  idea.  Perhaps  the  first  is  to  be  quite  sure  what  the  issues  are.  In 
researching  information  for  this  paper,  I  came  across  our  offtoial  response  to  "Educatton  to  be  More",  and  was 
gratified  to  find  that  the  concerns  we  have  worked  on  in  the  past  2  years  (is  it  really  only  that?)  are  totally 
consistent  with  the  reservations  we  expressed  in  that  paper.  It  is  important  too  not  to  cloud  the  main  issues 
with  a  shoal  of  red  herrings. 

Jan:  I've  found  that  getting  to  know  the  people  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  help.  The  danger  might  l>e  that  you 
then  predict  their  reactfons.  but  some  understanding  of  background,  experience  and  attitudes  certainly  helps. 
One  of  the  problems  in  this  new  bureaucratto  stnjcture  has  been  the  shortage  of  Eariy  Chitohood  people,  and 
the  total  absence  in  the  Ministry  of  a  proper  Eariy  Childhood  presence.  As  one  official  tokil  us  at  a  meeting, 
it  all  depends  whtoh  drawer  is  pulled  out,  who  you  get.  That  situatton  cani  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Early 
Chitohood  nor  of  efficiency  in  the  Ministry. 

Bart>ara:  We  need  to  rememlDer  that  bureaucrats  are  people  too.  with  their  own  pressures,  personal  agendas, 
ups  and  downs.  Courtesy  extended  is  usually  returned.  If  it  isn't,  that  is  a  problem  for  that  person.  I 
remember  an  instance  of  a  Ministry  offtoial  telling  a  meeting  of  Eariy  Childhood  people,  many  of  whom  were 
there  in  a  voluntary  positton,  how  over-wori^ed  and  stressed  they  all  were  in  the  Ministry.  I  waited  a  nx>ment, 
then  dectoed  a  response  was  called  for  and  spoke  of  the  inappropriateness  of  such  a  remari<  in  that  setting, 
but  managed  to  stay  calm,  whtoh  earned  me  the  appreciatton  of  some  others  who  thanked  me  for  what  I  said, 
and  acknowledged  that  they  woutoni  have  been  so  polite.  It  wouto  seem  to  be  an  asset  to  be  able  to  stay 
cool,  at  least  outwardly. 

Jan:  Solidarity  is  a  key  word  -  in  other  words,  being  able  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  people, 
after  real  diatogue.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Playcentre  networidng  has  been  a  real  plus  -  we  have  had  data, 
views  and  feedback  from  all  parts  of  the  country  when  needing  to  present  a  case.  Beyond  playcentre  the 
value  of  FECEO  (Federatton  of  Eariy  Chitohood  Educatton  Organisattons)  becomes  obvtous,  in  the  strength 
of  a  united  voice  on  Eariy  Chitohood  issues.  Of  course  t^^re  will  be  some  matters  that  are  specifto  to  one  kind 
of  servtoe,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  servtoes  to  support  each  other  when  there  is  a  communtoatton  link. 

Barbara:  Yes,  one  of  the  gains  for  Eariy  Chitohood  in  all  the  change  has  been  a  better  level  of 
comnrKjnfcatton  and  understanding  among  Eariy  Chitohood  interest  groups,  though  it  is  disappointing  still  to 
find  an  occastonal  indivtoual  making  unconstaictive  comments  about  another  servtoe.  Polittoians  and  offtoials 
can  be  qutok  to  toap  into  any  such  crack  and  try  to  insert  a  wedge  -  a  kind  of  divtoe  and  mle  attitude. 
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Jan:  Communicatfon  is  vital  •  written  and  oral  •  but  It  was  obvious  when  reviewing  our  own  written 
communication  with  officialdom  that  it  Is  critical  to  have  everything  documented,  even  to  the  point  of  writing 
to  a  minister  stating  what  you  believe  him  or  her  to  have  said  in  a  meeting.  Replies  can  be  ridiculously  slow 
In  coming,  and  further  con-espondence  may  be  needed,  but  no  letter  is  wasted,  as  copies  can  be  reproduced 
for  later  reference,  or  for  referral  to  others. 

Barbara:  That  was  certainly  valuable  when  we  were  desperate  for  a  response  from  someone  -  anyone  -  to 
ongoing  concerns  in  eariy  1990.  I  wondered  seriously  at  the  tinne  whether  the  Minister  actually  saw  his  own 
mail,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  hadnl  seen  a  briefing  paper  that  went  from  his  office  to  the  PM  for  a  meeting 
with  some  of  us.  However,  when  the  response  came,  it  was  polftlcally  astute  of  the  Minister  to  deliver  it  to 
the  Playcentre  Conference  in  May  1990,  together  with  a  personal  apology  to  me  for  the  problems  that  had  not 
been  addressed.  That  was  a  good  feeling. 

Jan:  We  come  to  the  point  of  asking  whether  and  to  what  extent  we  want  to  bend  and  beat  bureaucracy  - 
it  seems  a  bit  like  winners  and  losers.  Bureaucrats  would  do  well  to  realise  and  acknowledge  that  the  people 
they  sen/e  -  people  like  us  -  are  most  effective  and  cooperative  when  we  feel  listened  to  -  really  listened  to. 
not  just  through  some  "Claytons"  consuttatton. 

Barbara:  They  need  to  be  in  touch  with  the  reality  of  the  here  and  now  - 1  have  a  feeling  that  refresher  work 
in  the  real  worid  woukl  be  advantageous  for  many  bureaucrats. 

Jan:  Most  of  us  are  too  busy  for  game  playing,  so  it  would  be  good  to  think  the  decisfon  makers  had  our  best 
interests  at  heart.  Years  of  voluntary  sen/ice  leads  to  intolerance  of  money  and  time  wasting.  A  study  of  the 
true  cost  of  implementation  of  the  changes,  and  the  ongoing,  often  premature  reviews  and  alterations,  might 
be  an  eye  opener  to  many  in  a  depressed  economy. 

Barbara:  I  have  believed  and  stated  often  that  there  is  no  policy  that  is  set  in  concrete.  The  events  of  the 
last  2  years  endorse  that  view.  There  is  no  easy  way  of  measuring  the  ertectiveness  or  othen^^ise  of  the 
efforts  we  have  put  into  achieving  what  we  hokJ  to  be  important,  and  the  need  for  negotiation  continues.  What 
is  important  is  to  keep  in  mind  what  Eariy  Childhood  is  all  about,  to  be  prepared  to  bend  a  little  while  trying 
to  get  movement  from  the  bureaucrats,  and  to  stand  tall  in  the  face  of  low  stands  for  Eariy  Childhood  Care  and 
Educatton. 

Jan:  Timely  words,  Bart^ara,  as  the  battle  does  still  continue,  with  a  new  round  of  wori<ing  groups  and  the 
Consultafive  Committee  confronting  us.  Let  us  ensure  that  the  children  are  not  forgotten  -  young  New 
Zealanders  are  surety  worthy  of  our  risking  an  occastonal  bmise  in  our  efforts  to  bend  bureaucracy. 


Sources: 

.  Con-espondence  between  NZ  Playcentre  Federation  and  the  Office  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  the 
Ministry  etc. 

-  Minutes  of  meetings 

-  Newsletters  from  Ministry  Offices 

-  Records  of  NZ  Playcentre  Federatfon 

-  Personal  memc^ries 
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A  "Purple  People-Eater"  or  Quality  Assurance 
Mechanism?  The  1989/90  Early  Childhood  Centre 

Charter  Requirements 

SARAH-EVE  FARQUHAR 

(Ph.D.  Student),  Education  Department^  University  of  Otago,  P.O.  Box  56, 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand 

The  early  childhood  centre  "charter",  officially  introduced  with  the  publication  of  the  "Early  Childhood 
Management  Handbook"  in  1989,  was  thought  to  be  "the  key  to  improving  quality"  in  services  (Meade, 
1990,  p.T),  However,  the  Handbook  which  was  in  fact  a  purple  folder  containing  the  charter 
guidelines,  soon  assumed  an  alias  within  the  early  childhood  field  of  the  "Purple  People-Eater" .  This 
paper  examines  the  positives  and  negatives  of  its  introduction  through  study  of  the  experiences  of 
different  early  childhood  centres  and  the  perceptions  of  staff,  management,  and  parents. 

A  "charter"  is  defined  as  a  contract  between  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  individual  centre,  drawn 
up  through  consultation  with  parents  and  the  community.  Charter  documents  contain  an  outline  of 
centre  policies,  philosophies,  and  characteristics.  They  are  required  to  specify  in  what  ways  and  how 
the  individual  centre  intends  to  work  towards  providing  standards  of  higher  quality  than  the  minimum 
licensing  level  The  charter  is  a  quality  assurance  mechanism  for  the  government  The  funding  of 
individual  centres  from  Vote:Education  is  linked  to  the  development  and  approval  of  charters  with  the 
Ministry  according  to  the  level  of  quality  the  government  is  prepared  to  support. 

It  should  be  noted  that  individual  centres  had  to  comply  with  minimum  licensing  standards  before  they 
could  negotiate  their  charter  with  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Details  about  both  the  minimum 
licensing  requirements  (required  to  operate)  and  the  higher  standard  charter  requirements  (not 
required  but  necessary  to  obtain  funding)  had  not  been  finalized  and  officially  promulgated  at  the  time 
that  centres  were  expected  to  prepare  their  charter. 

Introduction 


Background 

In  early  1988  a  working  party  on  early  childhood  care  and  education  was 
established  and  chaired  by  Dr.  Anne  Meaae.  Their  report,  called  "Education  to  be 
More",  argued  that  the  government  should  be  concerned  about  quality  assurance 
and  should  provide  incentives  for  high  quality,  accessible,  and  affordable  early 
childhood  services  in  all  communities. 

To  achieve  this,  they  recommended  the  State  should  provide  funding  to  the 
providers  of  early  education  services  rather  than  to  the  parents.  This  would  give 
the  State  the  ability  to  have  greater  control  over  centre  quality;  through  setting  up 
a  process (s)  to  maKe  centres  accountable  to  them 
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It  was  proposed  that  another  way  for  the  government  to  influence  quality  was 
through  the  setting  of  national  standards.  The  Meade  Committee  considered  that 
licensing  regulations  for  all  services  should  be  introduced  and  compliance  made 
mandatory.  They  further  recommended  that  centres  have  a  charter,  based  on 
National  Guidelines  to  be  set  by  Government. 

In  February  1989,  the  Ubour  government's  policies  for  early  education  were 
released  in  a  booklet  called  "Before  Five".  The  policy  statement  broadk  followed 
the  Meade  Committee's  recommendations.  The  "Before  Five:  National  Guidelines, 
Charters,  and  Licences  Working  Group"  was  formed  to  draft  the  minimum 
standards  for  licensing  legislation  and  also  to  formulate  the  national  guidelines  for 
charters  and  approvaP  procedures.  The  "Early  Childhood  Managemerit  Handbook 
(hereafter  called  the  Handbook)  was  developed  from  this  and  distributed  to 
centres  during  October/November. 

On  1  October  1989  the  Department  of  Education  was  replaced  by  four  education 
agencies:  The  Ministry  of^  Education,  The  Education  Review  Office,  The  Early 
Childhood  Development  Unit,  and  the  Special  Education  Service.  The 
implementation  unit  for  the  reform  of  education  administration  instructed 
kindergartens,  playcentres  and  childcare  centres  that  if  they  wished  to  receive 
government  funding  through  Vote:  Education  they  had  until  1  July  1990  to  develop 
Ind  negotiate  a  charter  with  the  Ministry.  The  Ministry's  tme-line  for  charter 
aDDroval  was  affected  by  not  being  able  to  first  license  centres,  as  the  leg;slatiori  for 
this  was  not  passed  until  September  1990.  The  Statement  of  Desirable  Objectives 
and  Practices  was  gazetted  on  6  December  1990,  and  the  deadline  for  charter 
approval  was  put  back  to  1  March  1991,  and  then  again  to  30  June  1991. 

Possible  implications  for  quality  promotion  and  assurance  in  early 
childhood  services 

The  guidelines  for  charter  development  contained  in  the  Handbook  niake  no 
distinction  between  services  traditionally  perceived  to  provide  care  and  those 
categorised  as  educational.  An  artificial  dichotomy  between  the  care  and 
education  components  of  the  early  childhood  programme  is  well  argued  in  the 
New  Zealand  fiterature  (May,  1985;  Smith  &  Swain,  1988).  Researchers  have 
shown  that  kindergartens  and  playcentres  and  childcare  centres  all  provide  both 
care  and  education  (Meade,  1985;  Smith,  1988).  Now,  both  types  of  services  are 
required  to  detail  their  educational  and  care  components  in  order  to  receive 
increased  funding  on  a  more  equitable  formula.  An  implication  is  that  the  status  ot 
the  childcare  seivice  and  ultimately  of  the  field  as  a  whole  should  be  raised  which 
in  turn  may  have  positive  consequences  for  children,  families,  and  staff  through 
greater  cohesion  and  co-ordination  between  services. 

Unking  government  funding  to  charter  development  seems  to  be  an  incentive  and 
enticement  for  centres  to  raise  their  standards  as  high  as  they  individually  can. 
Whereas  minimum  licensing  standards  help  to  ensure  that  all  centres  have  the 
same  minimum  floor  of  quaTity,  the  main  ic^ea  behind  the  introduction  of  charters 
seems  to  be  to  encourago  centres  to  work  towards  providing  the  best  they  caii  in 
what  areas  they  value  and  see  room  to  improve  on.  This  can  only  be  positive, 
because  as  May  (1991)  comments,  even  a  number  of  the  basic  licensing 
regulations  need  to  be  strengthened  in  some  centres. 
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Financial  accountability  ror  government  funding  is  one  main  reason  for  introducing 
the  concept  of  the  charter.  Accountability  is  considered  critical  to  ensure  service 
quality  (May,  1991;  Meade,  1988),  Centres  are,  in  the  main,  small,  autonomous, 
self-contained  settings,  where  participants  all  know  one  another  and  one  or  a  small 
group  of  people  tend  to  take  responsibility  for  financial  management  and  decision- 
making with  few  if  any  mechanisms  set  up  to  be  accountable  to  parents  and  staff. 
Most  early  education  centres  have  had  little  experience  of  opening  their  doors, 
programmes,  and  administration  records  to  officials- 

Meade  (1990)  explains  that  because  a  charter  is  a  contract  between  the 
community  and  the  centre,  as  well  as  between  the  centre  and  the  government,  it 
"sets  in  train  some  of  the  processes  that  are  valuable  for  child  and  family  well- 
being"  (p.7).  For  such  good  and  desired  things  to  occur  early  childhood  services 
need  to  be  'nested'  in  a  wider  support  system,  including: 

"in-service  training  administrative  support,  licensing  standards  and 
personnel  who  support  the  programme  [not  undermine  it]  (Meade, 
1991,  p-4r. 

Her  views  reflect  Bronfenbrenner's  (1979)  thesis  that  different  systems  and  the 
interrelationships  between  these  systems  have  an  impact  on  children's 
development  (tor  example:  the  family,  the  early  childhood  centre,  the  community, 
and  government  organizations). 

An  intention  underpining  the  concept  of  the  charter  seems  to  be  to  foster 
communication  and  collaboration  between  centre,  home,  and  community  settings. 
This  could  support  devolution  of  power  and  decision-making  from  early  childhood 
organizations  and  employers  to  individual  staff  members,  parents,  and  the 
community  in  which  each  centre  is  contained. 

Researchers  have  demonstrated  that  when  there  is  good  communication  and 
understanding  of  expectations  between  parents  and  staff  an  optimal  level  of 
continuity  between  home  and  early  childhood  centre  environments  is  more  likely 
to  be  experienced  by  children  (Powell,  1989;  Smith  &  Swain,  1988).  Educational 
philosophers  point  out  that  parents  do  have  a  right  to  participate  in  educational 
decision-making  (Forster,  1989),  Cook  (1982)  advocates  that: 

"Parents  must  overcome  feelings  that  the  centre  is  providing  a 
service  for  which  they  must  feel  grateful ...  and  not  criticize.  As  the 
centre  operates  for  your  children  you  have  a  right  and  a  dut/  to 
participate  in  decisions  on  how  it  should  operate". 

An  important  component  of  good-quality  programmes  is  the  nature  of  staff- 
management  relations.  The  importance  of  flexibility  in  leadership  style,  shared 
decision-making  and  consensus  among  staff  on  programme  aims  and  practices  has 
been  demonstrated  (Smith,  McMillan,  Kennedy  &  Ratcliffe,  1989;  Jorde-Bloom, 
1986). 

The  community  can  gain  from  involvement  in  educational  decision-making  (Bibby, 
1985).  For  example,  ethnic  minority  groups  who  try  to  have  some  impact  on  the 
education  of  their  children,  whether  they  are  parents  or  not,  are  likely  to  affect 
outcomes  that  are  empowering  for  their  culture. 
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Problems  may  however  be  encountered  in  trying  to  foster  closer  relatonships 
between  centre,  home,  and  community  for  the  purposes  of  consultation  on 
charter  content  and  shared  involvement  in  charter  development.  Childcare 
centres  are  less  likely  than  kindergartens  and  playcentres  to  serve  their  immediate 
areas  (Royal  Commission  on  Social  Policy,  1987).  Community  consultaton  may 
therefore  be  of  less  importance  and  relevance  for  childcare  centres.  Lack  of  parent 
commitment  and  expertise  for  serving  on  centre  committees  are  two  issues  noted 
in  the  New  Zealand  literature  (Meade,  1981;  Renwick,  1988).  Smith  1986)  reports 
that  parents  were  found  to  form  closer  relationships  with  staff  m  childcare  centres 
than  m  kindergartens.  She  suggests  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  including:  better 
staff/child  ratK)s  and  children  tend  to  enter  childcare  younger  and  spend  more 
hours  in  their  centre.  Staff  ability  to  establish  relationships  with  parents  can  be 
affected  by  the  amount  of  time  that  they  have  to  communicate  with  parents  during 
the  day,  the  nature  of  staff  pre-  and  in-service  training  courses,  and  personal  factors 
such  as  experience  and  maturity  (Renwick,  1988;  Smith,  1986). 

A  social  agenda  seems  to  underpin  the  charter  guidelines.  Some  of  the  principles 
are  more  philosophical  and  socio-political  in  nature  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  most  earty  childhood  practitioners. 
How  staff  and  management  will  react  to  the  principle,  for  example,  that  children 
with  speda!  needs  and  their  families  are  entitled  to  have  their  individual  arid 
speciaf needs  catered  for ..."  and  the  requirement  that  "children  with  special  needs 
will  be  taught  in  the  same  setting  as  other  children",  should  be  interesung  given 
that  centres  tend  not  to  have  special  needs  children  and  those  that  do  such  as 
some  kindergartens  tend  to  have  them  as  a  spedal  group  within  the  programme. 

Consdousness  raising  may  occur  through  consideration  of  the  prindples  in  the 
charter  guidelines.  Bforts  to  consult  and  document  what  the  individual  centre  is 
about  in  relation  to  the  prindples  and  requirements  could  be  change-oriented 
(K-^lls  1983),  The  processes  and  possibilities  identified  and  discussed  may  excite 
management,  staff,  and  parents  and  lead  to  philosophical  and  physical  changes  in 
centres.  This  however,  would  depend  upon  perceptions  of  the  purpose  of  the 
charter  exerdse.  If  external  forces,  such  as  pressures  from  the  Ministry  or  threats 
of  loss  of  funding,  are  the  primary  motivation,  then  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
charter  exerdse  will  be  a  just  a  (bureaucratic)  task  to  be  preformed  rather  than 
change-oriented  at  the  philosophical  and  practice  levels. 

According  to  Meade  (1990)  early  childhood  staff  tend  not  to  do  enough  self- 
reflection  and  seem  to  give  insuffident  recognition  to  the  value  of  self-conscious 
practice  To  develop  a  charter  as  outiined  in  the  Handbook,  staff  are  required  to 
reflect  on  and  document  their  goals,  aims,  and  practices.  Consultation  wi  h 
parents  and  community  will  provide  feedback  which  should  result  in  self- 
evaluation,  further  reflection,  and  the  introduction  of  positive  improvements. 
Research  suggests  a  link  between  staff  engaging  in  self-conscious  practice  and  the 
quality  of  children's  experiences  (Meade,  1985;  1991). 
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The  Research  Project  * 

A  project  on  "Quality  in  Early  Education  and  Care:  A  study  of  Charter  Development 
Processes  and  Outcomes",  funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Eaucation  and  based  at  the 
University  of  Otago,  was  canied  out  in  the  Otago  region. 

Preliminary  discussions  and  meetings  were  held  with  government  officials; 
representatives  of  early  childhood  organizations,  and  management  of  centres 
selected  for  study  in  late  1989.  Background  information  was  collected  and  full  data 
collection  commenced  when  centres  opened  for  the  new  year  in  1990, 

Ten  early  childhood  centres  that  differed  in  characteristics  such  as  type  of 
management,  location,  roll-size,  and  adult-child  ratio,  participated:  four 
kindergartens,  four  childcare  centres,  and  two  playcentres. 

A  collaborative  research  approach  was  taken.  The  researcher  observed  (and  at 
times  even  assisted)  at  centre  charter  meetings  and  had  discussions  and  individual 
meetings  with  various  participants.  Three  joint  meetings  of  representatives  (parent 
and  staff/manasement)  from  the  centres  were  held  at  the  University.  These 
meetings  were  neld  at  strategic  points  during  the  charter  development  process: 
March  (oy  which  time  most  had  started  to  look  at  charter  preparation),  June  (when 
they  had  prepared  their  draft  charter),  and  November  (when  they  could  now 
reflect  on  the  process).  The  meetings  were  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
participants  to  share  experiences,  learn  from  each  other  and  give  feedback  on  the 
findings  of  this  research  project  as  the  information  was  being  gathered  and  written- 
up. 


Main  Findings 


Conformity  or  Support  of  Differences  Between  Centres? 

Confusion  was  evident  as  to  whether  individuality  in  charters  was  possible.  This 
was  because  despite  Ministry  rhetoric  about  charters  being  a  description  of  the 
practices  and  philosophies  or  the  individual  centre  and  the  centre's  management 
plans  for  achieving  standards  of  higher  Quality  over  time,  the  principles  in  each 
section  of  the  Handbook  were  stated  by  the  Ministry  to  be  mandatory  and 
management  plans  had  to  cover  these.  A  double  message  was  contained  in  the 
Ministry's  (1990)  statement  that: 

"As  long  as  the  principle  of  each  charter  statement  is  addressed  in 
the  individual  management  plan,  it  may  be  expressed  differently  by 
different  centres". 

There  was  general  recognition  across  all  types  of  centres  in  this  study  that: 


•  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  project,  including  methodology,  sample,  and  research 
procedures  is  available  from  the  presenter  or  from  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Please  see  the 
presenter's  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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(i)  What  was  written  in  the  final  draft  charter  was  written  to  "please  the  Ministry". 
"A  lot  of  it  is  just  looking  at  what  is  written  in  the  handbook  and  writing  something 
similar"  (director,  Centre  J),  and  of  "formulating  the  descriptions  and 
documenting  what  we  do"  (director  Centre  I), 

(ii)  "It  seems  like  we  have  to  pretend  to  consult  when  so  much  of  the  charter  is 
laid  down  anyway"  (director,  Centre  H).  "What  say  the  parents  all  want  something 
in  the  curriculum  that's  not  allowed:  Do  you  iust  bow  down  to  the  Ministry  and 
word  the  charter  round  the  corner  and  round  the  bend"  (president.  Centre  A), 

(lii)  'The  Ministry  gave  a  new  meaning  to  'negotiate'.  We  have  to  negotiate.  They 
don't  have  to"  (head  teacher.  Centre  C).  "If  we  want  the  new  funding  we  must  toe 
the  party  line"  (president,  Centre  A), 

(Iv)  "We're  probably  all  going  to  have  quite  similar  wording  such  as  'providing  a 
warm  and  secure  environment  for  the  children  to  be  in'"  (head  teacher.  Centre  D). 


Decision-Making  Structures 

Writing  the  charter  document  was  mainly  the  responsibility  of  managers,  including 
charter  committees  and/or  staff.  Power  structures  within  centres  seemed  little 
altered  as  a  consequence  of  the  exercise,  and  final  decisions  were  made  by 
management,  and  by  the  associations  responsible  for  the  kindergartens  and 
playcentres  in  this  study.  The  kindergarten  and  playcentre  associations  provided 
their  centres  with  specific  guidelines  (framewori<)  on  what  charters  should  contain, 
and  checked  their  charters  before  they  were  submitted  to  the  Ministry.  The 
proprietor  of  a  private  childcare  centre  who  usually  made  most  decisions  wrote  her 
centre's  charter  and  then  provided  staff  and  parents  with  copies  for  their 
comments  and  approval.  In  contrast  a  proprietor  of  another  private  childcare 
centre  who  was  also  supervisor  of  the  centre  and  seemed  to  have  a  more 
consultative  approach  to  decision-making  involved  her  staff  in  drafting  charter 
statements. 
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Consultation 

At  all  centres,  parents  were  requested  more  than  once  to  attend  charter  meetings 
or  to  be  involved  in  the  process  in  some  way.  This  contrasted  with  attempts  to 
consult  with  individuals  and  jgroups  in  the  community  who  were  usually  not 
approached  a  second  time  if  lack  of  interest  of  unwillingness  to  participate  was 
shown.  Consultation  with  parents  was  regarded  as  much  more  of  a  priority  than 
consultation  with  the  community.  At  four  centres  though  (three  childcare  centres 
and  one  kindergarten)  carrying  out  community  consultation  was  considered  to  be 
problematic.  Their  definition  of  community  was  a  'neighbourhood'  yet  their 
centres  drew  families  from  a  wide  area  or  from  many  different  areas  which  rnade, 
they  thought,  community  consultation  logistically  very  difficult  and  an  unreal  task 
to  ask  of  them. 

At  the  June  combined  centre  meeting  for  this  research  project  the  representatives 
were  asked  to  discuss  how  fruitful  they  had  found  consultation  with  vanous  groups 
and  to  provide  a  rating  for  their  centre  on  a  four-point  scale  of  "most  useful"  to  "not 
useful".  Table  1  shows  that  centre  representatives  consistently  reported  that 
parents  were  the  most  useful  group  to  consult  with  follovved  by  Maon 
advisers/groups.  Consultation  with  people  in  their  neighbourhood  (public), 
primary  schools  and  businesses,  was  considered  to  have  been  least  useful. 
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At  the  playcentres  (Centres  A  &  B)  parent  consultation  was  found  to  be  "useful".  It 
was  "most  useful"  at  three  kindergartens  and  "useful"  at  the  fourth.  Parent 
consultation  was  "most  useful"  at  the  institutional-based  childcare  centre,  "useful" 
at  a  private  childcare  centre,  and  "slightly  useful"  at  the  community  childcare 
centre  (Centres  H,  I,  and  J).  The  supervisor  at  the  second  private  childcare  centre 
reported  that  'What  little  input  parents  gave"  had  been  "useful". 

Of  the  centres  whose  staff  or  charter  subcommittees  sought  the  assistance  of 
Maori  advisers  and  people  in  their  community  their  help  was  "most  useful"  at  a 
kindergarten,  "useful  at  a  playcentre,  two  kindergartens,  and  one  childcare  centre, 
and  "slightly  useful"  at  the  fourth  kindergarten.  Contact  with  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  (i.e.  public)  was  either  "slightly  useful"  or  "not  useful"  at  the  centres 
where  public  involvement  had  been  sought.  Consultation  with  teachers  and 
principals  of  primary  schools  was  "most  useful"  at  one  kindergarten,  "useful"  at  a 
second  kindergarten  and  "slightly  useful"  at  a  third  kindergarten,  one  childcare 
centre  and  one  playcentre.  Consultation  with  local  businesses  was  "slightly  useful" 
and  "not  useful",  at  a  childcare  centre  and  kindergarten,  respectively. 

TABLE  1. 

The  reported  usefulness  of  centre  consultation  with  various  groups 
about  their  charter^^ 

(4  =  most  useful,  3  =  useful,  2  =  slightly  useful,  1  =  not  useful) 

CEHTRE       PAREHTS    PUBLIC       MAORI         SCHOOLS  BUSINESSES 


COHHUHITY 

A  3  -  -  2 

B  3  2  3  - 

C  3  2  2  - 

D  4  2  3  4 

E  4  1  3  2  1 

F  4  2  4  3 

G  2  -  -  - 

H  3  -  -  - 

1  4  2  3  2  2 

J  2  -  -  - 
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Up  to  16  different  methods  of  consultation  were  employed.  Kindergartens  and 
playcentres  used  a  greater  variety  of  ways  on  average  than  the  childcare  centres. 
Carrying  out  consultation  was  not  found  to  be  easy.  At  one  childcare  centre,  fc 
example,  the  director  and  staff,  feeling  disillusioned  with  the  lack  of  parent 
feedback,  decided  that  "no  comment"  indicated  parent  consent.  The  low  response 
rate  to  questionnaires  surprised  the  kindergarten  teachers.  As  one  head  teacher 
said,  "they  required  continual  jollying  along  from  us" 

Problems  included:  negative  feedback,  and  parent  apathy  particularly  in  terms  of 
attendance  at  formal  meetings  and  responses  to  surveys.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
comments  from  staff  and  managers  relatng  to  the  difficulty  of  parent  consultation: 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  parents  a  long  time  to  get  used  to  a  place  before 
they  get  the  confidence  to  join  in"  (Centre  F) 

"We  hear  the  comment  of:  my  children  won't  be  here  when  it's  in 
place  so  why  should  I  be  invo  Ived?"  (Centre  Q 
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"People  are  equating  our  meetings  with  those  of  the  school  boards  of 
trustees.  They  just  don't  want  to  put  themselves  in  such  a  position 
where  they  are  involved  to  a  large  extent  (Centre  H). 

"Our  Maori  parents  felt  overwhelmed  by  being  asked  to  help  v^th 
the  Treaty  section.  They  said  we  come  from  the  North  island  and  we 
don't  know  very  much  about  our  culture"  (Centre  A) 

Some  ingenious  techniques  and  variations  to  the  usual  methods  of  consultation 
helped  to  encourage  involvement  in  the  consultative  process.  For  example,  some 
centres  organized  social  occasions.  It  was  not  possible  for  in-depth  charter 
discussion  to  take  place  at  these  gatherings,  but  they  nevertheless  gave  sub- 
committee members/managers  and  staff  an  opportunity  (although  it  w^  usually 
brief)  to  "raise  the  matter  of  the  charter  with  as  many  parents  as  possible  at  one 
time".  One  kindergarten  had  "...  a  children's  fun-day  barbecue  with  the  charter 
dribbling  around  the  outside".  Another  kindergarten  sub-committee  organized  a 
fish  'n  diild  evening  to  "...  throw  the  charter  at  them  by  surprise".  A  playcentre 
held  a  public  meeting  at  the  local  hotel  with  supper  provided  because  "...  you've 
got  to  bribe  people  to  make  them  come"^. 

A  childcare  centre  director  believed  that  a  high  parent  response  rate  to  a  survey 
was  achieved  due  to  the  use  of  a  personal,  here  and  now  approach  of  asking  each 
parent  as  they  entered  the  centre  to  complete  the  survey  before  leaving. 

At  kindergarten  and  playcentre  meetings  the  possibility  (or  "threat")  that 
government  funding  might  be  discontinued  was  frequently  mentioned.  At  all 
centres  the  shortage  of  time  or  urgency  for  completing  the  charter  was  used  as  an 
argument  to  ensure  and  encourage  commitment  to  and  involvement  in  the 
process. 


Staff-Management-Parent  Relations 

Some  parents  and  staff  (especially  new  staff)  learnt  about  and  developed  a  greater 
understanding  of  their  centre's  philosophy  and  practices  though  the  consultatve 
process.  For  example  one  kindergarten  teacher  reported  that: 

"A  parent  wrote  in  to  say  that  she  hac-n't  realised  those  procedures 
existed  and  so  that's  a  really  positive  side  of  writing  the  charter" 
(Centre  D). 

Managers  and  staff  learnt  more  about  parent  and  community  views. 
Quesfionnaires  and  surveys  were  useful  for  indicating  how  parents  and  community 
members  viewed  the  centres,  their  programmes,  and  what  they  needed  more 
information  about.  Some  parent  criticisms  indicated  a  need  to  provide  educatonal 
material  or  to  plan  parent  education  seminars.  At  one  kindergarten,  for  example,  a 
parent  had  written  that  sand  clogged  up  her  washing  machine  and  the  cost  for 
repairs  was  $30.00.  The  parent  questioned  whether  there  was  any  need  tor  a 
sand-pit  at  the  kindergarten!  -  much  to  the  teachers'  amusement.  At  the 
playcentres,  communication  amongst  parents  was  enhanced  through  the 
increased  opportunity  provided  by  the  consultative  process  to  air  their  cnticisms 
and  to  clarify  concerns.  At  the  childcare  centres,  the  requirement  to  consult  was 
believed  to  have  led  to  some  improvements  in  three-way  communication  between 
managers,  staff  and  parents. 
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At  all  the  centres,  positive  feedback,  when  this  was  given,  was  affirming  for  staff 
who  usually  received  little  supportive  feedback  from  parents.  A  theme  that  often 
arose  in  discussions  about  the  consultative  process  was  that  improved 
communication  was  important  to  foster  because  this  would  help  to  eradicate  what 
staff  and  management  perceived  as  parent  misunderstandings  and  concerns  that 
need  not  be. 

The  kindergarten  teachers  found  that  consultation  tended  to  be  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  parents  themselves  rather  than  affecting  much  of  what  was  written  in  the 
charter.  A  few  teachers  expressed  surprise  that  parents  had  concerns  about  their 
programmes.  As  a  result  of  feedback  some  changes  were  made  that  teachers 
mignt  not  have  considered  according  to  their  professional  views,  or  perhaps  would 
not  thought  of  doing  had  parents  not  made  the  suggestions.  For  example,  at  one 
kindergarten  most  parents  were  found  to  believe  that  the  teachers  did  not  need  to 
home-visit  children  and  families.  The  teachers  thought  about  this  and  reported 
back  that  they  will  now  do  home  visits  at  the  parents  request  or  if  they  want  to 
follow-up  on  a  problem  with  a  particular  child. 


Social/Philosophical  Challenges 

A  childcare  proprietor  pointed  out  the  meaningless  in  practice  of  some  statements 
which  charters  were  expected  to  contain.  For  example  about  the  statement  that 
staff  should  ensure  that  meal  and  snack  times  are  an  enjoyable  occasion,  she 
asked: 

"If  some  kids  wake  up  at  snack  time  very  grumpy  is  it  our  fault?  or  if 
they  don't  like  what's  being  served?" 

The  most  contentious  charter  principles  and  requirements  were  those  relating  to 
the  Handbook  sections  on  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  and  Special  Needs.  People 
generally  agreed  in  principle  with  the  intentions  underlying  these  requirements. 
This  was  probably  because  people  realised  that: 

"...  in  most  areas  we  had  little  choice  in  the  actual  adoption  of 
concepts  such  as  equity  or  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  If  we  want  the  new 
funding  we  must  toe  the  party  line"  (Centre  A). 

It  was  the  practical  implementation  of  the  requirements  that  was  of  concern  and 
debate.  For  example,  parent-staff  discussion  at  many  centres  was  recorded  on  the 
need  for  resources  and  support  services  to  be  available  before  special  needs 
children  could  be  accepted.  For  many  parents  the  introduction  of  tana  Maori  and 
bicultural  practices  in  tne  programme  was  not  deemed  to  be  important  or  relevant 
because  most  or  ail  children  enroled  were  Pakeha  or  European,  or  from  other 
ethnic  groups. 

The  prindple  of 'Equit/  was  also  debated,  but  only  because  it  seemed  that  many 
staff  and  parents  were  not  sure  of  its  meaning  ana  confused  it  with  biculturalism. 
The  exercise  of  charter  writing  was  of  educational  value  to  the  participants  who 
sought  clarifications  of  concepts  used  in  the  Handbook.  For  example,  the 
distinction  between  "programme"  and  "curriculum"  was  discussed  at  one  childcare 
centre  charter  rneeting. 
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External  Support 

Most  centre  representatives  were  annoyed  with  the  concentrated  and  'undue' 
pressure  placed  on  them  to  prepare  a  charter  for  negotiation  by  1st  July,  especially 
since  the  legislation  for  this  had  yet  to  be  passed.  Feelings,  of  being  let  down, 
anger,  and  powerlessness  were  reported  when  the  date  (at  the  eleventh  hour)  for 
charter  negotiation  was  extended.  They  were  annoyed  that  some  areas  they  had 
worked  on,  such  as  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  section,  were  no  longer  necessaiy  for 
chartering  or  were  rumoured  to  be  changing  due  to  a  change  in  government.  They 
had  worked  hard,  received  no  feedback,  and  nothing  happened  in  the  way  that 
they  had  believed  it  would.  As  one  head  kindergarten  teacher  complained: 

"I  feel  it's  all  been  rather  an  anti-climax.  We  rushed  with  our  charter 
and  then  what  happens?  The  Ministry  hasn't  even  looked  at  it.  They 
put  the  pressure  on  us  and  it's  turnea  out  to  be  needless"  (Centre  F) 

Another  head  kindergarten  teacher  said: 

"Looking  back  on  it,  it  was  a  relatively  simple  exercise.  If  it  were 
taken  slower  and  more  organized..."  (Centre  E) 

Some  centre  representatives  suggested  that  the  Ministry  and  the  Early  Childhood 
Development  Unit  could  have  provided  more  "pats  on  the  back"  and  guidance  to 
reduce  stress  and  uncertainty  about  whether  what  they  were  doing,  was  right. 

Centres  received  some  conflicting,  and  at  times  difficult  to  understand  instructions. 
This  was  a  "sore  point"  amongst  people  at  all  ten  centres.  Requirements  for 
chartering  were  open  to  interpretation.  Advice  from  different  agencies  and 
government  organizations  was  being  given  along  the  lines  of  "We  think  you  will 
have  to...",  or  TMthough  we  said  ...  you  now  have  to  ...".  As  one  kindergarten 
parent  reported  it  was  generally  felt  that  this  was  "a  terrible  waste  of  our  energy". 


Some  Costs  of  Charter  Preparation 

Most  participants  did  not  appear  to  enjoy  their  involvement  or  the  challenge  of  it. 
Comments  such  as  "I'm  sick  of  the  whole  topic  of  the  charter"  were  often  heard  at 
meetings  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  process.  Participants  spent  copious 
hours  carrying  out  consultation  and  drafting  their  centre's  charter  over  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  (three  to  six  months  depending  upon  when  preparation 
started).  They  encountered  considerable  work:  reading  and  communicating  with 
each  other  what  the  requirements  for  writing  a  charter  were;  attending  Association 
level  meetings  and  ECDU  in-service  courses;  carrying  out  consultation;  attending 
and  preparing  for  centre  meetings;  and  assisting  with  or  drafting  their  charter. 

A  playcentre  parent  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education  expressing  concern 
about  the  time-frame  for  chartering  and  the  effects  it  was  having  on  her  and  other 
families.  She  said  that  her  "house  was  a  mess"  because  of  the  time  that  was 
required  to  be  invested  in  helping  to  prepare  her  playcentre's  charter.  She 
explained  that  parents  already  gave  large  amounts  of  their  time,  through  attending 
monthly  Parent  Council  meetings  and  parent  helping. 
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At  the  playcentres,  parent  education  and  children's  activities  were  affected  by  the 
time  that  parents  and  supervisors  invested  in  charter  preparation.  Significant 
disruptions  to  kindergarten  and  childcare  centre  programmes  did  not  seem  to 
occur.  This  seemed  to  have  been  because  not  all  teachers,  staff,  and  parents  were 
involved  or  played  a  major  part  in  consulting  and  organizing  meetings.  However  at 
the  playcentres,  all  parents  belong  to  their  Parents  Council  and  played  a  more  or 
less  direct  part  in  charter  development  in  addition  to  their  usual  centre 
commitments. 

Charter  preparation  resulted  in  some  upheaval  in  centre  administration,  A  massive 
amount  of  additional  paperwork  was  created  for  managers  and  staff.  The  normal 
management  meetings  were  affected,  as  was  the  ability  of  most 
managers/directors  to  kdcus  on  their  usual  tasks. 

It  proved  to  be  a  financially  costly  exercise.  A  bone  of  contention,  raised  with  a 
Ministry  Liaison  Officer  by  some  people  at  the  March  research  meeting,  was  that 
unlike  school  trustees  they  did  not  receive  payment  or  reimbursement  of  travel 
expenses  from  the  government.  Consultation  and  charter  production  was  an 
expensive  undertaking  in  terms  of:  the  unpaid  time  it  took,  tne  time  that  could 
have  been  used  for  otner  centre  related  and  personal  tasks,  and  the  financial  costs 
incurred  such  as  for  photocopying. 

Accountability 

There  is  now  greater  consciousness  amongst  parents,  staff  and  managers  of 
regulations  and  the  government's  ability  to  have  an  impact  on  administration  and 
programme  practices.  There  is  general  recognition  across  the  centres  though  that 
what  is  stated  in  charters  and  what  is  actually  done  in  practice  can  be  two  different 
things  because  of  the  difficulty  faced  by  officials  in  checking  for  this. 

Management  and  staff  recognise  that  parents  can  hold  them  accountable  to  what 
is  stated  in  their  charter.  However,  charter  development  does  not  appear  to  have 
resulted  in  greater  actual  accountability  to  parents,  apart  from  helping  to  open  up 
the  channels  of  communication  and  enhance  centre-parent  relations.  Some  staff 
suggested  that  the  charter  document  can  be  useful  to  fall  back  on  in  discussions 
vyitn  parents  who  want  them  to  do  something  that  they  believe  should  not  be 
done.  At  some  charter  meetings  it  was  observed  that  parents  do  not  always  seem 
to  want  or  think  that  greater  accountability  of  management  to  them  is  possible. 
Moreover,  some  parents  indicated  that  they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  qualified 
to  make  critical  appraisals: 

"Well,  you  teachers  know  best", 

"Surely  its  not  up  to  us  say", 

"We'll  leave  it  to  you  to  write  up  what  you  do". 
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SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 

Was  the  charter  the  key  to  improving  quality  that  it  was  hoped  it  would  be?  It  did 
set  in  train  some  processes  that  are  critical  for  promoting  quality  such  as  Meade 
(1990)  suggests.  But  a  number  of  problems  related  to  the  policy  and  the  lack  of 
public  relaUons  work  on  it  before  its  introduction  were  experienced.  This  rneant 
that  it  did  not  have  as  many  or  as  significant  benefits  (over  the  year  of  study)  as 
hypothesized  from  the  literature  reviewed. 

Centre  practices  and  programme  philoso.jhies  were  documented  and  this 
encouraged  managers  and  staff  to  engage  in  self-reflection.  Most  staff  and 
managers  seemed  to  work  hard  to  try  to  obta'-  parent  feedback  dunng  and  after 
drafting  the  charter.  This  lead  to  greater  communication  by  parents  with  staff  and 
managers  from  their  perspectives  as  consumers  and  children's  primary 
educators/carers.  It  helped  to  alert  staff,  managers  and  parents  to  each  others 
views  and  understandings  about  the  early  childhood  programme. 

Only  in  the  playcentres  did  most  parents  sit  down  with  staff  and  decide  what  was 
important  for  children's  learning  and  development  (it  happened  to  a  lesser  extent 
at  a  kindergarten  and  childcare  centre).  Yet,  this  often  happens  anyway  for  other 
purposes  in  playcentre  because  of  the  nature  of  the  organisation. 

Much  of  what  people  in  the  ten  centres  wrote  for  their  charter  was  based  little  on 
consultation  and  shared  decision-making  within  centres.  Charter  content  was  in 
the  end  shaped  essentially  by:  the  guidelines  in  the  Handbook,  the  framework  of 
appropriate  charter  statements  provided  by  the  local  kindergarten  and  playcentre 
assocmtions,  the  policies  of  committees  and  individual  managers/propnetors,  and 
the  staffs  professional  knowledge  and  usual  practices. 

It  was  difficult  to  assess  if  centres  had  raised  their  standards,  as  May  (1991) 
suggests  is  needed,  because  at  the  same  time  all  centres  were  working  towards 
meeting  various  new  proposed  minimum  licensing  standards.  Increased 
awareness  of  accountability  was  evidenced  through  concerns  (of  even  the  pnvate 
childcare  proprietors)  to  ensure  that  parents  commented  on  and  approved  their 
charter.  Awareness  that  government  was  concerned  and  interested  in  the  quality 
of  services  through  its  officials  was  also  evidenced. 

The  main  problems  experienced  in  charter  development  were: 

(i)  learning  what  the  concept  of  consultation  meant,  defining  who  constituted  the 
community  and  who  was  important  to  consult  with, 

(ii)  parents  perception  of  their  ability  or  need  to  be  involved, 

(iii)  the  urgency  of  needing  to  learn  and  understand  the  terminology  and  details  in 
the  Handbook,  which  leadto  wasted  time  in  discussions/arguments  to  clanfy, 

(iv)  considerable  wori<  overload  in  centres  to  the  expense  of  some  things  that 
usually  happen  in  centres,  such  as  parent  education  programmes  and  the  time 
that  parents  and  staff/management  had  to  do  other  out-side-of  centre  things, 

(v)  emotional  strain  and  financial  costs  which  discourages  future  willingness  to  be 
involved  in  such  a  process, 

(vi)  development  of  mistrust  for  government  agencies  and  officials  because  of 
conflicting  views,  changing  rules,  deadlines,  and  requirements, 
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(vii)  confusion  over  requirements  due  to  differences  in  interpretations  received  and 
details  not  officially  finalised, 

(viii)  perception  of  charter  development  in  nine  out  of  the  ten  centres  as  more  of  a 
bureaucratic  exercise  rather  than  one  to  help  to  improve  programme  and  service 
quality. 

For  full  benefit  to  be  obtained,  centres  needed  more  time,  less  pressure,  more 
advisory  and  resource  support,  and  greater  freedom  to  examine  and  articulate  in 
their  charters  how  they  define  quality  and  aim  to  provide  it.  Some  of  the 
introspection  and  firming  up  of  philosophies  occurring  at  the  local  association  and 
national  levels  -  but  as  a  consequence  of  feeling  tnreatened  to  move  towards 
uniformity  and  conformity  -  was  positive.  This  should  have  been  happening  more 
in  the  individual  centres.  The  research  literature  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
self-reflection,  articulation  of  aims  and  programme  processes,  and  self-evaluation, 
for  ensuring  that  children  do  experience  the  kinds  of  benefits  which  seivices  intend 
to  provide. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  POLICY  ON  PROGRAMMING  IN  LONG  DAY  CARE-AN  AUSTRALIAN 

PERSPECTIVE 


The  first  years  of  a  child's  life  are  the  most  Important.  This  message  comes  from  many  sources 
-  families,  researchers,  services  for  young  children  and  sometimes  government  bodies.  This 
understanding  was  recently  summarised  by  Duffle  (1991,10). 

"The  Importance  of  the  early  years  of  the  child  Is  now  Internationally  acknowledged  as  the  time 
of  most  rapid  learning  and  development.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  educators  to  honour  the 
Importance  of  the  early  years  by  providing  for  t.ie  care  and  education  of  all  children  entering 
early  childhood  services." 

However,  It  would  appear  that  there  are  many  factors  apart  from  the  benefits  for  children, 
which  Influence  planning  and  programming  within  long  day  care  centres.  It  would  appear  that 
the  cuurent  policy  aim  of  Australian  government  bodies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  by 
providing  more  child  care  places  Is  not  taking  Into  account  factors  that  may  affect  programming 
Issues. 

As  suggested  by  Clyde  ( 1 99 1 )  the  changes  within  society  and  community  attitudes  over  the  past 
20  years  have  been  accompanied  by  economic  and  political  policies,  Including  equal  opportunity 
and  social  justice  policies,  which  have  led  to  a  massive  Increase  of  women  with  dependant 
children  entering  or  remaining  In  the  workforce.  This  has  led  to  Government  Inlatlves  within 
Australia  which  have  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  with  young  children.  While  these 
Initiatives  In  creating  more  child  care  places  can  only  be  applauded.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  all  levels  of  government  need  to  be  Involved  In  a  review  of  certain  aspects  of  the  policies 
and  Implementation  of  the  Chlldr    s  Services  Program  which  have  an  Impact  on  planning  and 
program  quality. 

Many  Issues  surrounding  the  government  program  became  apparent  to  this  author  during  a 
recent  study  of  grouping  In  long  day  care  centres  In  Sydney  (Farmer,  1 990).  This  paper  will 
not  focus  on  full  discussion  of  the  results  of  this  study,  but  will  attempt  to  raise  the  general 
Issues  that  were  Identified  as  a  result  of  this  research  with  respect  to  government  policy. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  RESPONSES:  GOVERNMENT  PROVISION  OF  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  SERVICES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

As  In  many  other  Industrialised  nations  (Suransky,  1982)  benevolent  bodies  dominated  the 
provision  of  Institutional  child  care  In  Australia  through  much  of  this  century.  The  focus  of 
much  of  this  provision  of  settings  for  young  children  was  aimed  at  rescuei'ng  the  children  of 
working  class  parents  by  providing  appropriate  environments  for  these  children  In 
kindergartens.  These  attempts  were  often  made  by  well  meaning  charitable  organisations  and 
women's  groups.  Despite  occasional  attempts  by  government  to  become  Involved,  such  as  with 
the  funding  of  the  Lady  Gowrle  Centres  In  each  state  (1938) ,  and  Input  by  the  Department  of 
Labour  and  National  Service  during  the  second  world  war  (1 939-1945),  It  was  not  until  the 
1970's  that  Australian  Federal  Government  became  Involved  In  the  provision  of  child  care 
services.  Many  of  the  reasons  for  this  delay  In  government  support  for  children's  services  have 
been  documented  elsewhere  (Mellor,  1990;  Brenna  n  and  O'Donnell,  1986),  generally 
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however,  the  relectance  of  governments  to  become  Involved  In  child  care  services  tended  to 
reflect  the  traditional  community  view  that  the  care  of  young  children  Is  a  family,  not  a 
community  responsibility. 

Despite  State  Government  support  for  pre~school  services  at  this  stage,  these  facilities  were 
also  unequally  distributed.  Provision  of  pre-school  services  varied  widely  In  catering  for  the 
needs  of  eligible  children.  For  example,  In  1970  (Brennan  and  O'Donnell,  1986),  the  ACT 
catered  for  50%  of  eligible  children,  other  states  ranged  between  27%  (Victoria)  and  3%  (New 
South  Wales). 

While  the  1 970's  saw  Increased  Federal  Government  support  for  child  care  services  through 
the  Child  Care  Act  of  1 972  which  allowed  It  to  make  capital  and  recurrent  grants  to  non-profit 
organisations  and  committed  government  to  funding  local  groups  (Hurford,!  987;  Brennan  and 
O'Donnell,  1986),  this  period  was  also  a  turbulent  one  for  children's  services.  Many 
recommendations  of  the  Whitlam  Labor  Government  were  never  realised  due  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  government  In  1975,  and  the  following  Liberal/National  coalition  (1975-1983),  while 
continuing  to  fund  child  care,  reduced  spending  dramatically  In  1982  as  a  result  of  the  Spender 
Report. 

The  current  national  framework  for  child  care  policy  came  to  the  forefront  with  the  Hawke 
Labor  g^"verhment■s  election  In  1983.  The  perceived  difficulties  of  the  previous  "submlsslon- 
oased'  model  where  the  establishment  of  new  services  was  considered  on  the  basis  of 
submissions,  which  led  to  Inequity  of  service  provision  as  It  fa\  oured  articulate  and  well 
organised  communities  over  those  In  greater  social  and  economic  need,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  government  program.  In  short,  this  program  known  as  the  Children's  Services 
Program  (or  alternatively,  the  Capital  Works  Program) ,  aimed  to  Increase  the  availability  of 
quality  child  care  for  target  groups  within  the  community  and  to  ensure  that  child  care  was 
affordable  for  those  that  could  get  access  (Hurford,  1 987).  In  order  to  do  thl;:^,  the  government 
Introduced  an  Income  related  fee  relief  system;  Implemented  needs  based  planning  concepts  to 
better  determine  the  location  of  children's  services;  specified  priority  of  access  guidelines  with 
priority  going  to  working  parents;  and  developed  a  more  cooperative  arrangement  with  State  and 
Local  governments  with  relation  to  the  provision  of  services. 


IMPACT  OF  GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  ON  PROGRAMMING  ISSUES 

Within  this  model,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  rapid  expansion  of  child  care  places  for 
children  under  five  years  of  age  (see  Tables  1  and  2  )  predominantly  through  government 
funded  long  day  care  services.  Including  family  day  care.  This  expansion  Is  continuing,  with  an 
additional  1 16,400  places  promised  by  1995-96  (Hawke,  1990),  with  the  provision  of 
places  In  long  day  care,  family  day  care,  occasional  care  and  jefore  and  after  school  care. 

After  almost  a  decade  of  rapid  expansion  of  service  provision  throughout  Australia,  bot\:  policy 
makers  and  professionals  need  to  address  many  Issues  related  to  the  Impact  of  the  Children's 
Services  Program  on  the  quality  and  provision  of  services  to  children  and  families.  As,  Clyde 
( 1 99 1 ,  23)  so  clearly  states, 

"  Where  does  that  leave  those  people  who  are  interested  in  child  care  as  a  childrens  service  and 
who  wish  to  particpate  in  the  development,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  such  services?" 

It  would  appear  that  the  policy  aim  of  government  bodies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  by 
providing  more  child  care  places  is  not  taking  into  account  factors  that  may  affect  programming 
Issues. 
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What  are  some  of  these  Issues? 
Type  and  Design  of  Settings 

One  Issue  appears  to  be  the  suitability  of  current  building  designs  used  within  the  Australian 
Capital  Works  Program. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  present  Capital  V/orks  Program  has  been  the  potential  for  shorter 
building  times  for  new  centres  due  to  the  State  and  Local  government  cooperation  In  the 
provision  of  building  sites  and  the  use  of  a  standard  building  design  (HurfordJ987).  However, 
one  of  the  outcomes  of  using  the  standard  designs  has  been  that  services  have  felt  locked  Into  a 
particular  style  of  program  and  number  of  children.  Although  there  are  several  designs  from 
which  to  select,  all  designs  cater  for  forty  children  from  birth  to  five  years  and  contain  two 
distinguishable  playrooms  -  one  for  under  threes  and  one  for  three  to  five  year  olds.  While 
many  early  childhood  educators,  In  relation  to  their  educational  philosophy  or  the  directions  In 
current  research,  might  prefer  smaller  groups  of  children,  or  other  criteria  for  grouping 
children  apart  from  age,  the  building  designs  make  these  possibilities  more  difficult  and  less 
likely.  While  new  services  are  now  able  to  request  alterations  to  designs,  these  are  at  the  cost  of 
the  management/sponsoring  group.  This  causes  particular  difficulties  for  community 
management  groups  with  limited.  If  any,  funds. 

No  provision  Is  made  to  allow  for  even  the  possibility  of  caring  for  children  In  smaller  groups 
than  the  standard  fifteen  and  twenty  five  children,  nor  In  grouping  the  children  In  a  different 
way.  However,  evidence  shows  that  small  centres  and  groups  are  more  supportive  In  the 
development  of  social  competence.  Interactions  with  others,  and  active  Involvement  In  learning 
experiences  (Clarke-Stewart  and  Gruber,1984;  Cummlngs  and  Beagles-Ross,  1983;  Smith  and 
Connelly,  1981;  Ruopp,  Travers,  Glantz,  and  Coelen,!  979). 

well,  the  design  does  not  take  Into  account  the  need  In  some  geographical  areas  for  larger  or 
smaller  centres,  or  the  demand  for  care  for  children  under  three  years.  Currently  the  design  of 
the  building  caters  for  fifteen  children  under  three.  Based  on  reports  from  the  field  however, 
the  majority  of  children  on  waiting  lists  for  places  are  In  this  age  group,  while  In  some 
geographical  areas,  services  can  not  fill  vacancies  for  over  three  year  olds. 

One  centre  In  this  author's  study  (Farmer,  1 990)  undertook  minor  alterations  with  the 
building  design  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  State  Government  to  cater  for  more  children  under 
three  In  order  to  meet  the  demand,  however  grouping  difficulties  still  occurred  due  to  other 
design  features.  It  was  evident  that  problems  occurred  due  to  the  placement  of  facilities  for 
under  threes  at  one  end  of  the  building.  This  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  place  Infants  and 
toddlers  In  any  section  of  the  building  except  for  the  *0-3'  room. 

While  It  Is  Important  to  have  a  building  program  that  allows  for  centres  to  be  built  quickly  to 
meet  the  growing  need,  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  providing  designs  which  allow  a 
variety  of  programming  possibilities.  The  lack  of  flexibility  within  the  Children's  Services 
program  in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  diverse  and  special  communities  needs  to  be  further 
addressed.  A  design  which  featured  facilities  such  as  the  nappy  change  area,  laundr/  and  cot 
rooms  In  a  position  central  to  all  playrooms  would  allow  for  more  programming  flexibility.  In 
addition,  a  selection  of  flexible  building  designs  from  which  to  choose  would  then  allow  the 
needs  of  specific  geographical  areas  to  be  met  more  effectively. 

It  Is  apparent  that  all  levels  of  government  need  to  be  Involved  In  a  review  of  the  building 
designs  currently  used  and  take  a  much  broader  range  of  factors  Into  account  In  any  new 
designs.  Early  childhood  professionals,  particularly  those  who  have  worked  In  the  existing 
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building  design  should  also  be  Involved  In  this  review  to  provide  a  perspective  on  the  possible 
Inadequacies  and  alternatives  that  could  be  Included  In  the  designs.  While  the  New  South  Wales 
State  government  has  surveyed  workers  In  existing  settings,  this  Information  has  not  been 
collated  and  utilised  as  yet  to  develop  the  design. 

Staffing  In  Early  Childhood  Settings 

While  the  Capital  Works  Program,  has  contributed  much  to  the  expansion  of  children's  services 
In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  with  young  children,  other  factors  have  Impeded  progress. 
Amongst  these  constraints,  the  lack  of  suitably  qualified  early  childhood  teachers  has  not 
assisted  the  situation.  This  has  occurred,  particularly  In  NSW,  where  expansion  has  been 
greatest  and  licensing  regulations  require  qualified  Early  Childhood  teachers  In  long  day  care. 
Many  services  Australia  wide  not  only  find  It  difficult  to  fill  teacher  positions,  but  any 
positions  for  qualified  staff,  such  as  workers  with  Child  Care  Certificate  qualifications  from 
Technical  and  Further  Education  Institutions  (TAPE)  (  Ryan,  1 989). 

The  lack  of  early  childhood  trained  staff  may  be  the  result  of  three  possible  factors.  Firstly,  trie 
attitude  reflected  In  the  Prospectus  for  one  of  the  colleges  In  the  early  1900's  saw  early 
childhood  training  as  a  preparation  for  marriage  and  child  rearing. 

"In  choosing  a  means  of  livelihood  for  our  girls,  the  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  a 
woman's  deepest  Instincts  centre  In  the  home...  her  natural  place"  (Spearritt  1979:13). 

This  belief  Is  still  prevalent  In  Australia  today,  although  It  Is  somewhat  modified.  Stonehouse 
(1988)  suggests  that  the  field  of  early  childhood  suffers  from  Its  associated  Image  with 
mothering  and  that  this  has  reinforced  the  low  status  of  the  early  childhood  profession.  The 
assumption  Implicit  In  this  suggestion  Is  that  mothering  Is  seen  as  not  such  a  desirable 
profession.  Many  people  In  the  community.  Including  politicians  and  public  servants,  see  that 
early  childhood  education  as  a  profession  requires  little  education  or  remuneration,  as  most 
women  "raise"  children  without  training  or  payment.  Duffle  (1991:10)  In  her  statement  to  the 
N.S.W.  Industrial  Commission  for  Improved  conditions  and  salaries  for  early  childhood  teachers, 
points  out,  however,  that  while  learning  In  the  home  setting  does  occur,  "within  the  group 
settings  for  young  children,  active  steps  have  to  be  taken,  to  ensure  that  each  Individual  child 
has  the  appropriate  experiences  necessary  for  their  further  development." 

Secondly,  widespread  community  perceptions  that  children's  services  are  unnecessary  for 
children  when  they  can  be  cared  for  predominantly  In  the  home  where  traditional  views  would 
suggest  that  they  are  'better  off  at  home',  may  have  played  a  role  In  Inhibiting  the  development 
of  child  care  services  and  the  early  childhood  profession. 

Finally,  this  staffing  problem  Is  perceived  to  be  a  result  of  fewer  people  being  educated  In  this 
area,  (even  though  there  have  been  two  new  Bachelor  of  Early  Childhood  Education  courses 
begun  In  1 988  at  the  University  of  Western  Sydney  In  New  South  Wales  alone,)  and  a  reflection 
of  the  poor  Image  and  conditions  of  early  childhood  workers.  Whilst  Improved  salary  conditions 
are  being  achieved  at  the  present  time,  moves  towards  bettering  the  situation  with  respect  to 
attracting  and  retaining  staff  Is  an  Important  Issue  relating  to  the  status  and  Image  of  early 
childhood  workers. 

In  addition,  this  raises  the  Issue  that  while  there  has  been  a  massive  expansion  In  the  number 
of  services  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  expansion  In  the  number  of  early  childhood 
qualified  staff  being  trained.  In  this  case  the  policies  of  different  Government  levels 
(Commonwealth-  Federal  Children's  Services  Program  and  tertiary  training,  and  State 
licensing  controls  and  technical  training)  have  not  been  been  developed  at  an  equivalent  rate, 
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thus  causing  a  mismatch  In  policies.  This  has  led  to  difficulties  In  filling  positions  In  settings, 
and  this,  along  with  corresponding  high  staff  turnover  means  that  the  quality  of  planning  and 
programs  also  suffers.  Another  factor  affecting  staffing  issues  relates  to  the  fact  that  each  state 
has  Its  own  licensing  controls  which  sets  standards  for  the  number  and  type  of  staff  required 
for  early  childhood  settings.  This,  In  Itself,  causes.not  only  problems  for  the  quality  of 
services  In  different  States  (discussed  later),  but  also  for  staff  wishing  to  work  In  settings 
throughout  Australia,  not  only  In  their  home  state  where  they  may  have  trained. 


The  Quality  versus  Quantity  Debate 

This  expansion  of  services,  as  well  as  changes  In  funding  provisions  ,  while  attempting  to  meet 
the  growing  need  for  child  care,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  'quantity  versus  quality*  debate 
In  children  services  .  The  current  approach  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  create  new  child 
care  places  and  services  whilst  seemingly  withdrawing  funds  from  existing  services.  As  a  result 
of  Amendments  to  the  Child  Care  Act  In  1986,  users  of  child  care  were  faced  with  huge 
increases  In  fees.  Previously,  Federal  Government  funded  75%  of  1  icensed  staff  salaries, 
Irrespective  of  the  cost  of  qualified  staff.  The  funding  basis  changed  to  an  amount  per  child, 
which  meant  a  decrease  In  overall  funding,  without  an  assurance  of  funding  meeting  costs  of 
trained  staff. 

When  this  situation  Is  considered  In  conjunction  with  different  State  Government  policies  and 
licensing  regulations,  which  may  allow  for  less  qualified' stdff,  many  concerns  arise  within  the 
profession.  The  possibility  exists  that  centres  will  not  employ  qualified  staff  due  to  lack  of 
funding  and  Increasing  costs,  with  the  lack  of  available  trained  staff  Increasing  the  risk  of  this 
occurring.  As  well,  there  has  been  a  move  towards  the  expansion  and  funding  of  family  day  care. 
This  type  of  care,  provided  by  community  members  In  their  own  homes.  Is  often  seen  as  a 
cheaper  alternative  to  long  day  care  due  to  the  very  low  wages  compared  to  trained  staff,  and 
lovt'  operational  costs  Involved.  While  Family  Day  Care  should  not  be  stigmatised  as  an  Inferior 
service,  expansion  of  this  form  of  care  suggests  a  Federal  Government  not  willing  to  expand 
child  care  places  In  centres  as  centre-based  costs  are  greater, 

Clyde  (1991)  has  highlighted  the  current  dilemma  of  balancing  three  often  competing  and 
contrasting  variables;  those  of  availability  of  services,  af "ordablllty  of  services  and  quality  of 
services.  Suransky  (  1982)  found  In  a  study  In  the  United  States,  that  once  high  quality  care  Is 
sacrificed  due  to  economic  factors,  with  child  care  becoming "  an  Industry"  and  privatised,  little 
attention  Is  then  paid  to  the  developmental  needs  of  the  child.  She  observed  In  several  different 
child  care  centres,  that  where  the  major  concern  was  planning  an  economically  viable  service, 
the  children's  development  was  not  fostered  but  rather,  the  main  concern  was  how  many 
children  could  be  contained  In  a  building  with  the  smallest  number  of  staff  and  for  the  least 
amount  of  money.  Although  the  Australian  situation  has  not  reached  the  same  extent  of 
commercialism  mentioned  In  Suransky's  research.  It  Is  likely  that  negative  Influences  may 
result  from  the  emphasis  In  the  present  governmental  policies  and  programs. 

This  is  particularly  seen  In  the  Commonwealth  Government's  decision  this  year  to  provide  fee 
relief  subsidies  to  users  of  commercial  child  care  services,  but  subsequent  Inaction  on  their 
part  to  monitor  this  effectively  and  efficiently  (Clyde,  1991),  High  quality  children's  services 
are  seen  as  an  optional  luxury  by  many.  Including  some  politicians,  whether  from  Federal, 
State  or  Local  governments.  Some  politicians  who  are  under  pressure  to  supply  and  extend 
services,  may  have  short  changed  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  services  ,  The  great  shortage 
of  child  places  Is  such  that  parents  choice  of  care  Is  often  quickly  determined  by  the  availability 
and  cost  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  program. 
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The  Current  State  of  Play 

In  response  to  this  mounting  evidence  that  high  quality  programs  are  more  rewarding  for  young 
children  and  that  poor  programs  adversely  affect  children's  social,  emotional  and  language 
development,  there  have  been  moves  by  the  profession  to  establish  some  way  of  ensuring  high 
quality  in  programs.  These  moves  have  become  stronger  In  light  of  the  lack  of  government 
assurances  and  controls  over  quality. 

As  a  result  of  the  need  to  Identify  and  assist  services  to  p'^ovlde  quality  programs,  a  global 
assessment  tool  has  been  developed  for  the  Accreditation  system  of  the  National  Academy  of  Early 
Childhood  programs  In  the  United  States  (  Bredekamp,  1984)  alms  to  assist  staff  associated 
with  children's  services  In  Implementing  quality  programsThls  tool  Is  based  on  a  set  of  criteria 
which  evaluates  the  overall  quality  of  a  program.  The  criteria  represents  the  current  consensus 
of  the  Early  Childhood  field  In  the  United  States  regarding  definition  of  a  high  quality  program 
for  young  children.  It  Is  based  on  the  following  Indicators: 

^  Interactions  amongst  staff  and  children 

^  curriculum 

^staff/parent  Interaction 

^  staff  qualifications  and  development 

^  administration 

^staffing 

^  physical  environment 
^  health  and  safety 
*  nutrition  and  food  service 
^  evaluation 

The  use  of  the  tool  Involves  a  self  study  phase,  carried  out  by  the  staff  and  management  In  their 
centre,  a  validation  observation  carried  out  by  Independent  early  childhood  educators  and 
consideration  of  accreditation  of  the  particular  centre  as  one  offering  a  quality  program  by  a 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

This  project  has  operated  In  the  United  States  for  the  past  three  years  and  Is  currently  being 
trialed  In  children's  services  In  NSW.  Other  states  such  as  Queensland  and  Victoria  are  trialing 
other  accreditation  procedures.  The  situation  where  services  are  trialing  such  evaluation 
procedures,  In  order  to  ensure  high  quality  programs.  Is  a  positive  step.  In  the  recent  Federal 
Budget,  It  was  announced  that  one  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  by  the  government  towards 
Investigating  a  National  Accreditation  system  for  child  care  services.  However,  unless  continued 
Government  financial  support  for  quality  programs  Is  forthcoming,  and  the  number  of  service 
choices  available  to  parents  Increase,  many  children  will  not  be  able  to  attend  a  high  quality 
program. 

The  Hawke  Labor  Government's  approach  to  children's  services  has  been  the  provision  of  family 
day  care,  long  day  car-e  and  out  of  school  hours  care.  Whilst  long  day  care  has  been  Identified  as 
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the  strongest  area  of  need,  this  provision  Is  still  Inadequate.  There  has  been  no  expansion  of 
preschool  In  the  past  decade,  with  Increasing  funds  available  from  1990  for  the  establishment 
of  occasional  care  and  out  of  school  hours  care.  Due  to  the  priority  of  access  guide-lines,  set  by 
the  Federal  Government,  only  children  of  working  parents  or  those  seeking  work  or  retraining, 
are  able  to  attend  a  long  day  care  centre. 

Due  the  way  services  are  targeted,  the  perceived  division  between  care  and  education  Is 
extended,  as  many  parents  who  are  not  working  are  unable  to  get  access  to  centre  based 
programs  for  their  children.  This  has  sometimes  lead  to  animosity  In  the  community  as  some 
families  in  the  community  believe  they  are  dlsadvantageo  as  they  choose  not  to  do  paid  work. 

This  feeling  Is  often  exacerbated  by  the  perception  that  families  'on  welfare'  get  all  the 
assistance  as  Long  Day  Care  Centres  are  Incorporated  Into  Department  of  Health,  Housing  and 
Community  Services  and  parents  Income  levels  are  scrutinised  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Security  In  order  to  obtain  fee  relief. 

These  perceptions  that  services  are  different,  not  only  has  an  Impact  on  policy  concerns  and 
funding  Issues  but  also  relates  directly  to  the  quality  debate.  Several  States  do  not  require  early 
childhood  educated  teachers  within  long  day  centres  ,  but  only  within  pre-schools.  This  could  be 
one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  parents  transferring  their  children  from  long  day  centres  to 
pre-schoois  when  their  child  turns  three  or  four  years  of  age,  which  may  in  turn  limit  the 
availability  of  places  for  non-work1ng  parents  In  the  pre-school  further. 

Children's  Services  In  Australia  are  currently  (1991)  the  subject  of  a  National  Review  by 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  The  purpose  of  this  review  ,  known  as  the  Functional  Review  of 
Child  Care,  may  have  major  implications  for  future  funding  arrangements  for  all  types  of 
children's  services.  The  key  purpose  of  the  review  Is  to  determine  whether  funding  and 
administration  should  be  undertaken  differently  by  governments  In  order  to  reduce  duplication, 
and  to  Improve  services  to  users  of  services.  (Broadside,  August,  1991 ).  While  this  may  be 
seen  as  a  positive  step  towards  rationalising  policies,  It  Is  unclear  as  to  the  government's  real 
agenda .  Those  In  the  profession  are  anxious  that  this  will  only  lead  to  possible  funding  cuts. 

Current  policies  reflect  a  government  attempting  to  meet  the  need  for  child  care  places, 
perhaps  at  the  cost  of  high  quality  care  for  those  children  with  an  existing  place.  With  the 
dramatic  Increase  In  the  number  of  services  In  the  past  seven  years,  debate  has  continued 
within  the  early  childhood  profession  In  relation  to  the  type  of  program  most  worthwhile  for 
children  In  the  early  childhood  years.  As  many  children  are  now  In  an  'Institutional  setting' 
from  six  weeks  of  age.  It  1s  Imperative  that  they  have  suitable  programs.  It  Is  apparent  that  all 
levels  of  government  need  to  be  Involved  In  a  review  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Children's 
Services  Program  which  have  an  Impact  on  planning  and  program  quality.  Early  childhood 
professionals  should  also  be  Involved  In  this  review  In  order  to  provide  a  perspective  on 
possible  Inadequacies  and  benefits  of  the  current  program,  while  also  focusing  on  the  Issues  of 
high  quality  care. 
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Approved  Places  in  Government  Funded 
Services  for  Children  Under  5 


Year 

Centres 

FDC 

Total 

1982 

18,568 

15,100 

33,668 

1983 

20,008 

20,100 

40,108 

1984 

23,048 

24,250 

47,293 

1985 

31,398 

32,197 

63,595 

1986 

34,602 

34,036 

68,638 

1987 

40,812 

38,361 

79,173 

1988 

44,229 

39,510 

83,739 

1989 

44,148 

39,550 

83,698 

1990 

44,398 

40,974 

85,372 

Approved/Licensed  Places  in  Child  Care 
for  Children  Under  5  in  1988 


Funded 

Commercial 

To^al 

83,739 

32,976 

116,715 
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TOI  TU  TE  WHENUA,  WHATUNGAflONGARO  HE  TANGATA 

PEOPLE  COME  AND  GO  BUT  THE  LAND  REMAINS 

Carol  Garden 
Senior  Policy  Analystt  Ministry  of  Education 


Over  the  past  three  years  New  Zealand  has  embarked  on  the  nrx)St  thoroughgoing  reform 
of  education  administration,  and  changes  to  its  educational  structures,  than  we  have  ever 
experienced  before. 

We  have  be  reviewed,  restructured,  reshaped  and  relocated.  We  have  been  down- 
sized, decentralised,  devolved  and  dis-established. 

We  have  seen  the  demise  of  the  Departmer  (  of  Education  and  the  birth  oi  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  ECDU,  the  SES,  the  ERG,  the  NZQA  and  other  agencies,  designed  to 
pick  up  the  functions  of  the  former.Department  of  Education,  We  h^ve  also  had  a  change 
of  Government  and,  with  it,  major  reviews  of  education.  More  recently,  we  have  had  a 
budget. 

While  all  about  us  changes,  and  we,  as  parents  and  educators  come  and  go,  it  is  good  to 
rememer  that  some  things  do  remain  the  same.  The  land  remains  constant,  as  does  the 
need  of  our  children  for  the  love,  care  and  education  of  the  okjer  generations. 

I  woukJ  like  to  explore  for  a  few  minutes  the  impact  of  changes  in  early  childhood 
education  over  recent  years  that  have  touched  all  our  lives. 

In  1988  the  report  of  the  working  group  on  early  childhood  care  and  education, 
'Education  to  be  More*,  (  also  known  as  the  Meade  Report)  was  released.  This  report 
provided  the  foundation  and  the  framework  for  renwdelling  of  the  the  delivery  of  early 
chiWhood  care  and  education.  This  report  was  largely  adopted  by  the  last  Government.  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  connpare  current  directions  in  early  childhood  education 
with  the  intentions  of  'Education  to  be  More'. 

"Education  to  be  More"  identified  the  existing  early  childhood  care  and  education 
structure  as  being  out  of  date  for  New  Zealand's  economic,  social  and  educational  needs. 
Piecenneal  development  over  many  years  had  resulted  in  a  diverse  range  of  early 
childhood  services,  but  had  also  resulted  in  inequality  between  the  different  services. in 
such  areas  as  access  to  government  funding,  childcare  services,  (and  therefore  to 
employment  for  women),  and  support  for  parents.  Different  standa^s  of  care  and 
education  for  children  had  ensured. 

It  was  time  for  changes  to  be  made. 

The  Meade  committee  identified  three  essential  features  that  needed  to  be  present  in 
every  early  chiUhood  care  and  education  arrangement.  These  were  features  which  are  in 
the  interests  of  the  chiW  and  the  caregivers  and  the  cultural  survival  and  transmission  to 
succeeding  generations. 

The  committee  addressed  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  good  quality  early  childhood 
care  and  education  and  identified  the  characteristics  of  good  quality  services.  These 
were  staff:chilc!  ratios,  group  size,  aregiver  training,  developmentlly  appropriate 
curriculum  planning  and  implementation,  Te  reo  Maori  and  tikanga  Maori,  consistent  care 
and  education,  partnership  with  parents  or  whanau,  safe  and  healthy  environment  and 
close  relationship  with  the  community. 

The  committee  identified  issues  relating  to  the  status  of  early  childhood  care  and 
education,  equity  of  access  to  services,  the  importance  of  Maori  determination  and  Maori 
control  over  services  for  their  own  children,  the  status  of  women  and  the  stnjcture  and 
level  of  funding  as  five  key  areas  as  needing  immediate  improvement. 
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1988  GOVERNMENT  GOALS  FOR  REFORM  OF  EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  addressing  the  task  of  reforming  the  administrative  structures  of  early  childhood 
services,  "Education  to  be  More*  focussed  on  underlying  goals  that  the  Government  of 
the  time  had  made  a  commitment  to. 

Equity 

the  principle  of  access  to  education  for  all 

equal  employment  opportunities  for  those  working  in  education 

a  recognition  that  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  has  special  relevance  for  education. 

Quality 

the  Government's  responsibility  for  maintaining  standards  in  education. 


a  recognition  that  resources  in  education  are  limited  and  that  the  best  use  be  made 
of  those  available. 


Ef  f  6Ct  i  VGHGSS 

-   .    a  need  to  ensure  that  the  resources  deployed  in  education  achieve  the  desired 
results. 

Economy 

that  the  community  receive  value  for  money  from  the  considerable  mvestment  ot 
resources  in  education. 

These  goals  provided  the  basis  for  the  four  main  policy  mechanisms  in  the  reform  of 
education  administration  which  applied  to  all  sectors  of  education.  They  were: 

Charters 

All  education  institutions  receiving  government  funds  must  have  charters 
approved  by  the  Minister.  In  developing  their  charters  there  was  a  clear 
requirement  that  there  be  consultation  with  parents  and  communities. 

Devolution 

Employer  responsibilities  and  management  would  be  devolved  to  local  level. 
Bulk  Funding 

All  government  funded  education  instutions  would  be  "bulk"  funded,  based  on 
formula  allocation  systems,  to  provide  for  their  salary  and  operating  costs.  The 
control  of  input  expenditure  was  to  be  minimal. 

Accountabiiity  by  review 

The  performance  of  all  chartered  education  institutions  would  be  reviewed  agamst 
their  agreed  charters.  For  early  childhood  education,  this  also  included  licences 
and  codes  of  practice. 

The  general  themes  and  principles  of  Government  refomi,  in  particular  the 
devolution  of  administrative  responsibility  and  management  to  committees  of 
management  and  boards  of  trustees,  required  the  establishment  of  a  range  of  new 
agencies  and  new  accountability,  review  and  management  nrjechanisms. 

Of  central  importance  for  early  chiWhood  sen/ices  was  the  replacing  of  the  old 
Department  of  Education  with  a  new  Ministry  of  Education,  an  Early  Childhood 
Devetopment  Unit;  a  Special  Education  Sen/ice;  an  Education  Review  Office;  a  NZ 
Qualifications  Authority,  and  in  addition,  a  Parent  Advocacy  Council  and  a  Teacher 
Registration  Board. 
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MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  POLICIES 


In  looking  at  the  impact  of  the  new  administrative  structures  on  early  childhood  services 
over  the  last  three  years,  I  would  like  to  locus  on  the  early  childhood  education  policies 
that  have  been  put  in  place  by  Govemment  to  achieve  the  Government's  1988  goals  of 
equity,  quality,  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  economy. 

1988  Ministry  of  Education  Goals,  Targets  and  Strategies 

The  Ministry  of  Education  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Education  its  first  draft  Education 
Goals.Targets  and  Strategies  on  1  May  1990.  There  were  ten  goals,  including  one 
specifically  for  earty  chikJhood  education. 


Goal  2.        Provide  appropriate  and  high  quality  early  childhood  care 
and  education  for  all  who  wish  to  hav3  access  to  it. 

Targets 

1 .  To  increase  access  to  early  childhood  care  and  education  for  Padfic  Island  people 
and  for  other  groups  whose  current  rates  of  participation  are  low. 

2.  .      By  1  July  1990  to  have  promulgated  into  regulations  the  "Minimum  Standards  for 
Early  ChikJhood  Centres"  and  "Minimum  Standards  for  Home-Based  Early  Childhood 
Schemes". 

3.  By  1  July  1990  to  have  in  place  a  qualifications  structure  that  will  define  what 
constitutes  a  recognised  qualification  for  a  trained  early  childhood  education  teacher,  and 
for  this  to  be  used  by  the  District  Operatons  Division  of  the  Ministry  when  assessing  the 
qualifications  of  supen/isory  staff  for  licensing  and  charter  approval  purposes. 

4.  By  the  end  of  1991  to  have  developed  and  published  curriculum  guidelines  for 
early  childhood  centres. 

5.  By  1994  to  have  enabled  childcare  staff  to  upgrade  their  qualifications  to  the 
equivalent  of  a  three  year  pre-senHce  course. 

Strategies 

1 .  To  identify  reasons  for  tow  participation  rates  amongst  Pacific  Island  children  in 
early  childhood  education. 

2.  To  devetop  a  comprehensive  policy  for  the  training  of  early  childhood  education 
teachers, 

3.  Tc  make  opportunities  available  for  those  who  live  in  mral  areas  to  undertake  eariy 
childhood  education  training. 

4.  To  encourage  *w1aori  language  immersion  programmes  at  teachers'  colleges  and 
in  the  community  for  eariy  childhood  education  teachers. 

5.  To  commission  research  on  what  constitutes  a  quality  learning  environment  in 
early  childhood  education  centres,  and  to  investigate  appropriate  methods  of  care  and 
education  for  children  under  2  years  of  age. 
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1988  GOALS  -  AS  ACHIEVED  IN  1991 

Using  the  government  goals  of  1988  we  can  examine  to  what  extent  these  goals  have 
been  achieved,  following  a  change  in  government,  major  reviews  in  early  childhood 
education  and  the  1991  budget. 

Equity 

Access  for  all 

no  nmit  on  the  number  of  new  services 

exemption  for  funded  playgroups 

policy  for  ECE  centres  above  ground  level 

building  nxxWications  introduced  for  users  with  disabilities 

Equal  employment  opportunities 

charter  statements  for  staff  developiDent 
field-based  equivalency  training  courses 
college  of  education  field-based  training  programme 
Employment  Contract  Bill 

Recognition  of  Treaty  of  Waitangi 

included  in  Equity  statement  for  charters 

Quality 

Maintaining  Standards 

three  year  ECE  training  established  in  all  colleges  of  educ. 

equivalency  training  courses,  and  additional  Advanced  Studies  for  Teachers 

papers 

ECE  Regulations  1990 

ECE  teaching  qualification  recognition 

individual,  collective,  attestation 

first  aid  qualifications  recognised 

staff  :child  ratio  for  under  2s  changed 

buildings  and  premises 

fire  safety  authorities  recognised 

curriculum  guidelines  for  developmentally  appropriate  programmes 

charter  guidelines  -  Desirable  Objectives  and  Practices 

Code  of  Pradce  for  chartered  home-based  care  arrangers 

two  major  research  projects  in  progress 

Parents  as  Rrst  Teachers  programme  planned 

recognition  of  hospital  playgroups  as  ECE  centres 

Efficiency 

Best  use  made  of  limited  resources  (Nov.  '90  Memo) 


Effectiveness 

Resources  used  to  achieve  desired  results  (Nov/30) 

Economy 

Community  receives  value  for  nrxjney 
bulk  tunding 

record  keeping  systems  (Nov.'90  Memo) 

Whereas  "Education  to  be  More"  in  1988  had  identified  inequalities  in  the  early  childhood 
education  structures,  the  1991  government  reviews  of  oariy  childhood  education 
identified  regulations  that  were  overly  restrictive  in  allowing  quality  services  to  be  easily 
accessible  and  affordable,  and  showed  funding  of  services  to  be  uneven. 

The  present  Government  is  committed  to  the  provision  of  high  quality,  self-managing, 
affordable  early  childhood  education.  It  purchases  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  a  series 
of  outputs  designed  to  help  achieve  these  goals  for  early  childhood  education. 
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The  Ministry  of  Education's  outputs,  as  they  affect  early  childhood 
education,  as  at  3  June  1991  are: 

1 .  Policy  Advice 

research  and  policy  development  and  policy  review. 

2.  Management  of  Contracts  and  Administration  of  Payments 

charters  and  licensing 

EFTS  (Equivalent  Full  Time  Students)  negotiations 
tertiary  funding 

management  of  contracts  with  central  agencies 

payments  to  earfy  childhood  institutions 

administration  of  discretionary  and  other  specified  funding 

3.  Provision  and  Support  of  the  Curriculum 

curriculum  development 
teacher  development 
provision  of  learning  material 

4..    Ministerial  servicing 

Ministerials 

Parliamentary  Questions 

5.  Payment  of  Salaries  and  Allowances 

payroll  sen/ices 
student  allowances 

6.  Provision  of  Information  to  the  education  community. 
Concluding  Comment 

While  the  original  intentions  of  'Education  to  be  More'  have  been  altered  during  the 
restnjcturing  of  early  childhood  education  administration,  the  1988  government  goals  of 
equity,  quality,  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  economy  have,  however,  remained  firmly  in 
place  as  the  underiying  principles  for  educational  change. 

The  policy  changes  we  have  seen  introduced  between  the  Ministry  of  Education's  May, 
1988  goals  and  targets,  and  the  Ministry's  June  1991  outputs  for  early  childhood 
education,  have  been  designed  to  put  in  place  the  intentions  expressed  in  'Education  to 
be  More*  within  the  framewori<  of  Govemment's  goals  for  education. 

In  1988  'Education  to  be  More'  contained  an  outline  of  steps  to  establish  a  more 
equitable  system  of  early  childhood  care  and  education.  ^Before  Five'  set  out  the  then 
Govemnnent's  policies.  The  framework  was  the  goals  for  the  state  sector  of  equity, 
quality,  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  economy.  These  goals  formed  the  base  for  the 
Ministry  of  Education's  1988  goal  -  to  'provide  appropriate  and  high  quality  early 
childhood  care  and  education  for  ail  who  wish  to  have  access  to  it'. 

In  1991  the  Ministry  of  Education  goals  for  early  childhood  education  are  specific  and 
defined  in  six  outputs,  oach  of  which  is  designed  to  help  achieve  the  present 
Govemment's  goal  of  providing  high  quality,  self-managing,  affordable  eariy  childhood 
education. 

A  comparison  of  the  current  directions  in  early  childhood  education  with  the  original 
intentions  in  'Education  to  be  More'  shows  that  the  new  education  agencies,  the  change 
in  Govemment,  the  reviews  of  education  and  the  1991  budget  decisions  have  all 
influenced  the  current  direction  for  early  childhood  education. 

For  some  people  the  cun'ent  direction  can  be  seen  as  not  desirable.  For  others  the 
direction  is  promising.  One  thing  is  certain,  we  still  have  some  some  distance  to  travel 
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before  we  see  put  in  place  the  equitable  system  of  quality  early  childhood  care  and 
education  envisaged  by  the  Meade  comnruttee. 

There  is  no  douW  that  there  will  be  rrwre  changes  ahead,  there  always  are.  Early 
childhood  education,  like  everyday  life,  is  not  static,  but  is  vital  and  ever-developing.  As 
parents,  staff  and  educators  we  want  the  very  best  for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children.  Whether  our  involvement  in  early  childhood  education  is  short,  or  spans  many 
years,  we  each  aim  to  improve  the  sen/ices  and  support  that  we  have  in  New  Zealand  for 
families  with  very  young  children.  Let  us  continue  to  wori<  together  to  put  in  place  an  early 
childhood  education  system  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  our  families  and  fulfills  the  aims 
and  the  vision  in  'Education  to  be  More*. 

Toi  tu  te  whenua,  whatungarognaro  he  tangata  -  People  come  and  go,  but  the  land 
remains. 
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THE  CHILD'S  RIGHT  TO  PLAY 

5th  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  CONVENTION,  Dunedin.  SEPT.1991 
Beverley  Morris 


"Play  is  an  educational  process  of  fundamental  importance  and 
the  birthright  of  every  child".  The  1989  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  Conventbn  on  Children's  Rights 
recognised  this  proposition  in  Article  31 .  Though  New  Zealand  was 
one  of  some  90  countries  to  sign  this  convention,  it  has  not  yet 
ratified  this  document  which  means  being  required  to  report  on  the 
status  and  state  of  children  within  New  Zealand. 

The  message  from  the  1990  Tokyo  International  Conference  on 
the  Child's  Right  to  Play  was  that  for  any  positive  results  to  be 
won  in  this  area,  dedicated  adults  must  line  themselves  against  the 
right-wing  faction  of  competition  and  the "  user-pays"  philosphy. 

Here  we  were  meeting  in  one  of  the  most  advanced  technological 
societies  -  Japan  -  and  we  were  being  told  by  Professor  Fukuda,  a 
Japanese  delegate,  of  the  misuse  of  their  children's  time.  Because 
the  places  in  the  universities  leading  to  the  best  jobs  are 
fiercely  competed  for,  children  are  losing  their  playtime.  60%  of 
the  1 0  year  olds  in  the  cities  are  going  on  at  4  o'clock  to  "prep" 
schools  to  cram  for  entry  exams,  Saturdays  ir)cluded. 

The  German  delegates  were  complaining  of  an  abundance  of  organ- 
ised events  which  both  take  up  and  fragment  children's  free  time. 
However  the  representatives  from  Third  Worid  countries  reminded  us 
that  time  for  their  children  to  play  was  severely  lim'rted  by  their 
need  to  find  food  and  shelter  for  them  to  sun/ive.  Maslow's  hier- 
archy of  needs  concerning  son/ival  and  safety  must  be  basic  and  yet 
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the  signs  of  playfulness  break  through  at  times.  I  PA  President 
Robin  Moore  told  us  a  story  about  a  Brazilian  child's  diversion 
from  begging  by  the  sight  of  dust  motes  dancing  in  a  sunbeam. 

Brian  Sutton-Smith  mentioned  that  in  some  state  schools  in 
Philadelphia,  recess.intervals  and  playtime  have  been  eliminated  on 
the  grounds  that  these  waste  time  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

SPACE 

inadequate  environmental  planning  has  taken  playspace  away 
from  children  and  is  manifest  in  the  dehumanising  scale  of 
settlements,  inappropriate  housing  forms  and  poor  traffic 
management.  The  Japanese  were  driven  to  thinking  about  using  space 
under  elevated  motonways  for  playgrounds  but  it  was  pointed  out 
that  poisonous  fumes  from  the  traffic  couW  affect  children's 
health. 

!n  Nagoya  the  pre-conference  tour  party  was  taken  for  a  picnic  at  a 
wildemess  area  in  the  middle  of  the  city  where  there  was  a  lake,  with  swamp 
area  and  much  native  foliage.  The  city  planners  wanted  to  develop  squash 
courts  and  other  facilities  for  adults  but  positively  responded  to  a  petitio  n 
signed  by  IPA  delegates  from  20  countries  to  presen/e  this  for  the  play  and 
education  of  the  neighbourhood  children. 

Hongkong  has  squeezed  space  out  of  their  crowded  territory  for 
a  theme  park  based  ironically  on  a  Voyage  to  the  Moon  but  at  least 
the  designers  were  thinking  of  something  adventurous. 

At  Sendai  a  new  city  north  of  Tokyo  we  were  taken  through  a 
targe  space  put  aside  for  a  playground  catering  for  disabled  as 
well  as  •'advantaged**  children.  It  specialised  in  crafts  made  from 
the  park  plants. 


COMPANIONS 

While  playmates  are  necessary  for  some  games,  they  are  crucial 
for  learning  social  skills  and  for  democratic  order  to  be 
sustained.  In  the  Western  world  with  diminishing  birth  rates  these 
peer  groups  are  thinning  out  and  the  vertical  stmcture  of  all  age 
groups  made  possible  by  street  meetings  means  that  transmission  of 
folklore  is  disappearing,  its  place  taken  by  the  television  culture. 

ADULTS 

Adults  who  work  atongskJe  children  at  play  must  receive  train- 
ing to  understand  their  role  as  "leisure-time  pedagogues**  as  the 
Scandinavians  call  them.  In  the  same  way  that  adults  develop 
children's  speech  by  talking  with  them,  they  also  have  to  play  with 
children  if  their  ability  to  play  is  to  devetop.  The  adults  need  to 
know  when  to  stand  back.  Sutton-Smith  spoke  at  the  IPA  Tokyo 
Conference  of  adult  supervision  without  trespassing  the  child's 
right  to  play.  Some  play  intervals  in  U.S.  were  being  controlled 
and  converted  into  physical  education  lessons.  (There  was  a  worse 
alternative-  by  regarding  this  as  the  teachers'  coffee  break  and 
getting  the  older  children  to  "police"  the  playground). 

The  chiW's  right  to  play  is  being  irxjreasingly  defined 
as  the  right  to  play  organised  games  and  here  in  New  ZealarxJ  I  have 
come  across  a  "nursery"  level  of  njgby  for  four  year  olds!  The 
Hillary  Commisston  has  developed  Kiwisports  concentrating  on  ball- 
handling  skills  to  negate  the  emphasis  on  organised  games. 
There  is  a  positive  trend  towards  cooperative  games  in  eariy 
childhood  centres  in  NZ  and  other  parts  of  the  worid. 


SAFETY 

The  child  has  the  right  to  play  in  safety-  NZ  has  made  a  good 
start  by  adopting  a  safety  standard,  incdporating  a  two-metre 
height  in  stpjctures  and  surface  restrictions  under  climbing  sets. 
However  Dr  Tom  Jambor,  a  delegate  from  USA,  reminds  us  that  children 
are  explorers  of  boundaries  so  we  must  not  take  away  too  many 
challenges.  Safety  limits  have  been  judged  by  grown-ups  and  we  must 
choose  some  leeway  for  those  children  who  radiate  confidence  and 
wish  to  try  to  extend  themselves.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  to 
insist  that  those  in  charge  of  play  areas  take  a  strong  view  on 
the  physical  and  mechanrcal  maintenance  of  play  equipment  and  grounds 
for  acckJents  will  occur  despite  vigilance. 

TRAFFIC 

When  I  interviewed  100  mothers  recently  on  their  chiWrear- 
ing  practices,  I  asked  them  about  the  chikJ's  going  across  the  road 
to  play.  I  was  surprised  at  the  furore  this  aroused  in  terms  of  the 
school-aged  children.  But  then  I  remembered  that  the  density  of 
traffic  and  speed  of  cars  have  increased,  that  in  Scandanavian 
countries  chikJren  are  not  assumed  to  have  traffic  sense  under 
twelve  and  that  no  longer  can  one  trust  chiWren  to  play  out  "on 
the  street". 

For  children  to  be  allowed  to  play  in  neighbours*  homes  quite 
formal  an-angements  are  made  by  phone  to  check  if  it  is  convenient 
for  the  hosting  mother.  While  it  is  realistic  to  worry  about  the 
social  niceties,  behind  this  concern  is  a  fear  of  I  Jnapping  and 
potential  child  abuse. 

SEX  ABUSE 

There  have  been  sufficient  horrifc  cases  in  New  Zealand  to  make 


parents  wary,  though  tt  is  recognised  that  sexual  molesters  are  usually  known 
within  the  family  circle,  relatives  and  "friends".  Hints  that  a  child  is  subject  to  sexual 
abuse  are  apparent  in  the  play  history  of  that  child  and  can  be  identified  by  a 
professional  observer. 

HOSPITAL  PLAY 

Sick  and  disabled  children  have  a  right  to  play  as  far  as  they 
are  capable  -  in  fact  play  is  part  of  the  therapeutic  process. 
Specialised  staff  shoukJ  assist  the  parents  and  nurses  and  thery 
should  be  equipment  and  material  available  to  promote  play  once  the 
child  has  signified  an  interest. 

TOY  LIBRARIES 

Because  many  of  the  toys  that  keep  a  sick  child  entertained 
are  expensive,  toy  libraries  that  lend  such  playthings  can  be 
found  round  the  country.  There  are  many  children  in  the  community 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  money  out  of  a  stretched  budget  but 
find  the  low  lending  fee  for  toys  to  satisfy  a  developmental 
stage.  These  need  to  be  balanced  by  inexpensive  play  materials 
like  sand  and  water. 

WAR  TOYS 

The  child  has  a  right  to  expect  a  peaceful  world  to  grow  up  in. 
PLAY  for  LIFE  believes  that  we  can  model  a  world  of  peace  by 
discouraging  the  use  of  military  toys.  While  legislative  measures  on 
safety  standards  for  toys  has  been  passed  in  New  Zealand,  Associate 
Minister  of  Health,  Katherine  O'Reagan  has  declined  to  implement 
the  voluntary  code  of  practice  recommended  last  year  by  the  working 
party.  Consumer  and  industry  representatives  were  briefed  to 
devetop  a  voluntary  code  of  practice  on  the  advertising  and 
packaging  of  toys  that  pronxjte  violerwe.  The  recommended  code  would 


have  prevented  the  advertising  of  realistic-looking  toy  weaponsToy 
weapons  are  one  way  in  which  we  as  a  society  legitimise  and  condone 
violence. 

RACISM 

Violent  and  ignorant  people  look  for  a  scapegoat  to  unleash 
their  power  on  and  too  often  the  victim  is  an  ethnic  minority. 
From  the  age  of  three  children  are  beginning  to  fonn  attitudes 
towards  people  of  other  races.  AduHs  working  with  children  need  to 
acknowledge  cuttural  differences  in  lar  guage  and  customs  and  immed- 
iately typify  racist  behaviour  as  unacceptable  and  discriminatory. 
They  know  that  the  chiW  has  a  need  for  self-worth  and  how  much 
depends  on  the  recognition  of  the  child's  cultural  background. 

SEX-STEREO^TYPING 

Another  banier  to  a  child's  right  to  play  is  the  designation 
of  play  on  a  gender-basis.  Especially  in  the  computer  worW  boys 
may  be  given  preference  over  girls,  as  they  once  dominated  block 
and  adventure  play.  With  the  training  of  early  chikJhood  teachers 
going  more  thoroughly  into  this  area,  there  is  a  greater  chance 
that  the  mismatch  in  play  and  education  will  be  rectified. 

COMPUTER-GAMES 

While  acknowledging  the  place  of  video  games  as  a  leisure-time 
activity  for  many  children,  we  can  question  the  value  of  limrling 
the  physical  exercise  to  one  hand  for  too  long  and  the 
mindless  results  of  repeatedly  blowing  up  another  machine  or  worse 
still,  a  human  being.  It  is  hardly  an  adventure  or  a  lesson  in  how 
to  be  sociable. 
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CREATIVE  PLAY 

The  child  has  a  right  to  be  creative  in  many  ways  and  will  do 
so  wHhin  the  natural  environment.  Sometimes  the  material  for 
creativity  has  to  be  provided  by  the  adults  and  will  be  varied  from 
clay  and  wood  to  words  and  ideas. 

With  few  play  resources  but  with  "free"  creative  tools  such  as 
body  language,  music,  hurrxxjr,  recycled  clothing  and  newspaper, 
highly  effective  results  can  be  achieved,  especially  with  a  lead 
from  playful  adults. 

I  cant  help  but  feel  sad  about  schools  where  work  is 
differentiated  from  play,  where  to  be  taught  is  differentiated  from 
to  leam,  where  to  copy  is  differentiated  from  being  creative. 

Children  have  a  right  to  sympathetic  adults  -  whether  they  be 
parents,  teachers,  policy-makers,  or  administrators.  We  can  leam 
from  the  most  industrialised  countries  in  the  world  -"we  can't  screw 
off  the  children's  heads  and  send  them  to  school*!,  this  was  a 
comment  by  a  Japanese  delegate  to  the  1990  I  PA  Conference. 

We  must  deal  with  the  whole  child  and  respect  the  child's 
right  to  play. 
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CAMPAIGNING  FOR  AND  RESEARCHING,  NURSERY  PROVISION  FOR  UNDER  TWOS  IN  BRITAIN 

Pamela  Calder 

Senior  Lecturer,  Dept  of  Social  Sciences.  Southbank  Polytechnic,  London 


Campaigning 

Some  of  us  in  Britain  have  been  campaigning  for  over  20  years  for  the  provision  of 
nurseries.'  When  I  first  tried  to  get  a  nursery  established  at  my  place  of  work  in  1 969,  there 
were  very  few  or  no  workplace  college  and  community  nurseries  in  existence.  (There  were 
nurseries  for  the  children  of  working  parents  during  the  second  worid  war  but  these  closed 
down  almost  immediately  the  soldiers  returned  home  so  that  the  jobs  that  the  women  had 
been  doing  could  be  freed  for  the  men. )  Even  now  the  number  is  still  low  and  the  ones  that 
are  in  existence  are  mostly  in  the  South  East  of  England,  the  wealthiest  area  of  Britain.  The 
organisation  "Working  for  Childcare"  estimates  that  altogether  there  are  only  about  1 60  of 
these  in  the  U.K.  (E.O.C.  1990). 

Numbers  of  women  working 

However,  despite  the  lack  of  increase  in  publicly  funded  provision  women  are  still 
returning  to  work  in  greater  numbers.  The  most  recent  figures  (1 986}  show  that  50%  of 
mothers  are  worthing.  (This  percentage  has  remained  static  since  1975,  although  between 
1971  and  1975  ,  there  was  a  10%  increase  over  the  1971  figure  of  40%  of  married  and  lone 
mothers  working.) 

Table  1 

Married  and  lone  mothers  with  dependent  children,  in  paid  employment,  1971  and 
1975  -86.  Great  Britain 


Year  Manned  Mothers  Lone  Mothers 

1971  38.6  51.6 

1975-76  50.0  49.0 

1977  -79  52.0  47.0 

1979-81  52.0  49.0 

1982  -84  49.0  39.0 

1984-86  52.0  42.0 


Source:  Census  1971  and  Household  Survey 

■  Comparable  figures  for  Sweden  (Melhuish  and  Moss  1991)  show  that  in  1986  ,62% 
of  mothers  with  pre-school  children  were  employed,-  and  a  personal  communication  this  year 
,with  Soren  Kindlund  ,  in  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  told  me  that  cun-ent  figures  for  Sweden 
showed  that  85%  of  mothers  were  working;  Another  5-  8  %  were  in  education.  But,  unlike 
Britain,  childcare  provision  has  also  increased  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  working 
mothers.  In  1987  19%  of  children  under  3  were  in  nurseries,  compared  with  1%  in  Britain 
(Melhuish  1991).  (In  1989  in  Sweden  a  (aw  was  passed  guaranteeing,  where  the  parents 
desired  it,  every  child  (between  18  months  and  school  age) ,  a  publicly  funded  place  by  1991. 
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Other  figures  show  that  by  the  end  of  the  1 980*s  in  Britain  about  two  thirds  of  mothers 
who  were  in  work  when  they  became  pregnant  were  economically  active  within  9  months  of 
having  their  babies.^  (MaC^ae  and  Daniel  1991)  ( f^atemity  Rights  1979  PSI  report.  In  1988 
they  repeated  their  survey  on  mothers  and  in  1979  on  employers.)  See  Table  2 

This  seems  to  have  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  among  mothers  for  improved 
childcare  facilities,  enhanced  matemity  rights  and  more  flexible  working  an-angements.  60% 
of  mothers  who  replied  to  a  questionnaire  cited  improved  childcare  facilities  as  the 
improvement  they  would  like  to  help  women  continue  working. 

At  the  moment,  because  of  the  lack  of  publicly  funded  provision  ,  mothers  depend  on 
fathers,  grandmothers,  their  relatives  and  friends  and  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  use  of  childminders. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  in  Britain  the  number  of  mothers  who  go  back  to  work  after 
having  a  baby  are  increasing  and  the  increase  in  full  time  working  is  proportionately  greater 
than  the  increase  in  part-time  working.  Like  Sweden  they  are  continuing  in  their  previous 
jobs.  Thus  the  need  for  childcare  is  not  going  to  go  away.  (  But  childminding  may  not  be 
the  answer,  to  childcare  problems  in  the  future.  In  Sweden  childminders  can  no  longer  meet 
the  need.) 

The  trend  for  mothers  to  retum  to  work  has  increased  despite  the  lack  of  policy 
initiatives  to  support  it. 

Changing  attitudes 

It  is  clear  we  are  still  massively  behind  other  countries  in  Europe  in  publicly  funded 
provision  for  under  twos  and  in  the  provision  of  childcare  that  suits  the  needs  of  working 
parents.  We  hope  that  the  recent  campaigning  focus  on  Europe  provided  by  organisations 
such  as  "Childcare  Now",may  help  attitudes  to  change.  If  we  look  at  the  change  in  attitudes 
shown  by  surveys  over  25  years  ;  in  1965  78%  of  mothers  thought  that  mothers  of  preschool 
children  should  not  work  .  By  1980  this  number  had  decreased  to  60%  .  but  still  leaving  a 
majority  of  mothers  apparently  against  mothers  working.  But  a  Daily  Telegraph  survey  in  1 990 
(E.O.C.1990)  found  that  887o  of  their  respondents  thought  that  government  should  increase 
childcare  facilities  for  working  women,  so  it  looks  as  if  attitudes  are  changing. 

But  there  is  still  a  lingering  view  that  daycare  is  harmful  to  children  despite  evidence 
from  intemational  studies  to  the  contrary.  Melhuish  and  Moss  (1991)  draw  the  conclusion  that 
day  care  for  under  twos  does  not  necessarily  have  harmful  effects.  The  strongest  evidence 
for  this  comes  from  Swedish  research.  This  suggests  that  childreri  who  have  been  in  daycare 
before  the  age  of  one  are  more  likely  to  achieve  well  in  school  than  those  who  have  not  had 
such  out-  of-  honrie  care.  When  research  was  carried  out  to  see  whether  differences  between 
nurseries  or  differences  between  the  children's  home  and  family  circumstances  led  to 
differences  in  outcomes  it  was  found  that  the  only  differences  found  concemed  differences  in 
family  circumstances.  The  researchers  hypothesised  that  this  may  be  because  care  in 
Swedish  nurseries  is  of  a  uniformly  high  quality  and  all  may  have  reached  a  necessary 
threshold  level  for  providing"good"  quality  care.  They  suggested  that  in  terms  of  the  ECERS. 
The  Early  childhood  Environment  Rating  Scale,(Hamns  &  Clifford  1 980)  a  measure  developed 
in  America  for  evaluating  nurseries,  all  their  establishments  obtained  high  scores. 

We  are  not  fortunate  in  having  good  provision  for  under  twos  in  Britain.  Here  the 
current  background  to  provision  has  been  dominated  by  Belsky's  (1988)  recent  research 


review  and  by  some  of  the  developmental  psychological  research  on  early  language 
development.1 

Melhuish's  study 

Melhuish  (1988),  for  instance,  studied  children  in  nurseries2  as  part  of  a  larger  project 
on  "Children's  experience  of  different  types  of  daycare  at  18  months". 

The  study  aimed  to  make  overall  comparisons  of  the  experience  of  18  month  olds  in 
different  daycare  settings.  The  measures  used  were  observational.  Two  separate  one  hour 
observations  were  made  of  the  child  in  the  daycare  setting.  "  The  observations  were 
scheduled  to  occur  during  "free-play"  periods  when  the  child  was  active,  and  to  avoid 
scheduled  routines  such  as  meal  times....  The  observer  recorded  behavioural  codes  in  a 
lined  "shorthand"  notebool<,  each  line  representing  10  seconds."  (Melhuish  1988  pp3,4).  A 
pocket  bleeper  provided  timing  signals.  Observations  were  focused  on  the  study  child.  The 
observer  kept  a  sequential  record  of  the  child"s  behaviour  and  that  of  others  as  they  impinged 
on  the  child. 

When  "communication  to  and  from  the  study  child"  was  considered  "communication 
to  the  study  child"  was  most  frequently  by  language  utterances.  There  were  fewer  utterances 
to  the  children  in  the  nursery  group.  When  "communication  from  the  study  child"  was 
considered  this  was  usually  by  non-language  utterances  and  the  nursery  group  showed  lower 
levels  than  other  groups.3 

I  was  unhappy  with  the  reported  conclusion  that  children  in  nurseries  have  fewer 
contingent  reponses  than  children  in  their  own  homes  and  fewer  language  communications 
from  staff  and  other  children.lt  seemed  that  these  apparent  results  could  be  used  as  another 
reason  not  to  provide  daycare. 

It  seems  that  this  is  only  too  easy  in  English  speaking  countries.  Tobin  et  al  (1990) 
in  a  book  comparing  three  cultures,  Japan,  China  and  the  USA  recounts  the  psychological 
literature  that  has  influenced  attitudes  against  daycare  in  the  States  4  and  the  recent  Bntish 
EOC  (1990)  report  (Action  Plan  for  Childcare)  pp38.39,  discusses  how  similar 
psychodynamically  inluenced  sources  have  affected  childcare  professionals  and  become 
reflected  in  government  policy  in  Britain. 

Were  Melhuish"s  results,where  nurseries  were  poorer  than  homes  due  to,  as  Melhuish 
had  suggested  himself,  nurseries  providing  a  poorer  environment  because  of  being  badly 
resourced  etc.?  If  so  one  might  expect  better  resourced  nurseries  to  have  better  results. 
(One  might  expect  nurseries  to  be  unable  to  provide  the  pame  level  of  communication  from 
the  staff  because  of  the  polyadic  nature  of  communications  in  a  group  rather  than  the  dyadic 
relationships  which  are  easier  to  provide  in  a  home.  Still;  there  is  the  possibility  of  child  -child 


1  Psychologists  have  recently  stressed  language  development  and  exposure  to  adult  talk 
as  a  major  aspect  of  cognitive  development.  (  Piagetian  ideas  have  recently  been  elaborated 
in  Britain  in  terms  of  children"s  schemas.(Athey  1990),and  David  Wood"s  (1988)  has 
developed  ideas  derived  from  Vygotsky  (1962.1978)  of  zones  of  proximal  intervention.) 

2  The  study  was  concemed  with  "private"  nurseries  because  they  were  looking  at  daycare 
used  by  dual  earner  households  and  such  households  are  not  usually  eligible  for  places  in 
local  authority  nurseries. 
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relationships  in  a  nursery  and  one  might  still  expect  the  nature  of  communications  to  vary  with 
the  quality  of  the  nursery.) 

There  is  evidence  from  other  studies  5  that  quality  of  nursery  appears  to  link  with  the 
quality  of  the  children's  language  communications, 

initially  I  was  interested  in  using  Melhuish's  methodology  and  trying  to  replicate  aspects 
of  his  research  to  see  if  one  could  reach  different  conclusions  from  the  ones  reached  in  his 
research,  that  children  have  fewer  communications  in  nurseries  than  in  homes. 

Parents  who  are  interested  i3n  finding  out-of-home  care  for  their  children  are  not  just 
interested  in  finding  the  best  of  a  range  of  poor  quality  care  but  in  finding  provision  that  can 
provide  educare  to  a  standard  the  same  or  better  than  they  can  provide  themselves.  Thus, 
I  believe,  the  research  questions  should  also  be  aimed  at  finding  ways  of  evaluating  provision 
so  that  it  can  be  improved. 

For  these  reasons  I  tried  to  find  nurseries  that  provided  a  baseline  of  good  quality  care 
before  I  looked  further  at  the  quality  of  interactions  between  staff  and  children  and  children 
and  children.  In  Britain  this  is  difficult  to  do,  as  overall  there  is  very  little  provision  of  nursery 
care  for  under  twos.6  However  the  provision  in  London  is  higher  than  the  national  average, 
and  over  the  past  four  years  I  have  been  carrying  out  exploratory  observations  in  a  number 
of  London  nurseries  of  various  types. 

I  first  wanted  to  investigate  whether  language  interactions  would  vary  with  quality  of 
nursery.  I  chose  nurseries  that  were  relatively  well  resourced  materially,  that  had  co- 
operative relationships  with  parents  ( two  workplace,  and  one  community  nursery,  and  one 
hybrid?  local  authority  nursery.  All  had  reasonable  staff  child  ratios  and  staff  with  NNEB 
training.  I  used  Melhuish's  method  -observations  for  an  hour  with  the  same  18  month  old 
child  on  two  different  occasions. 

1  selected  four  nurseries?,  (pseudonyms  :Cindy  ,  Harrow,  Flint  and  Marina)  to  study 
in  some  detail  because  potentially  they  were  better  resourced  than  some  other  private  non- 
profit nurseries.  They  filled  the  criteria  for  feminist  provision  in  that  they  take  children  of 
mothers  who  work.  (Local  authority,  publicly  funded  nurseries  do  not.  They  only  provide  for 
children  "at  risk",  or  the  children  acfs  definition,  "in  need".) 

I  made  these  decisions  on  the  basis  of  having  visited  a  number  of  other  nurseries  and 
evaluated  them  using  the  ECERS  (Hanns  &  Clifford  (1980)  and  had  also  had  reports  of  a 
number  of  nurseries  in  the  London  area  from  many  nursery  wori^ers  who  had  attended  my  in- 
service  courses. 

I  looked  at  language  and  I  explored  features  of  the  organisational  and  institutional 
setting  which  had  been  suggested  by  both  eariier  research  and  by  practitioners  as  being 


3       Means  for  the  daycare  groups 

language  communication  Home  Relative  CM  Nursery  p 
to  child 

frequency/hour  249    223     187     102  <.001 


from  Melhuish  E.C  children's  experience  of  different  types  of  daycare  at  18  months 
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important  in  relating  to  the  quality  of  educare  for  tlie  child.  Initially  I  was  interested  in 
organisational  aspects  such  as:  1)  the  physical  setting,  spatial  organisation  and  the  grouping 
of  children,  (e.g.whether  open  plan  or  age  grouped  ,  and  2)  Ethos,  keyworker  systems,  staff 
training,  staff  stability  and  staff  autonomy. 

I  obsen/ed  a  child's  day  in  the  nursery  and  also  asked  about  the  perceptions  of  the 
workers  as  to  how  the  organistion  of  the  nursery  and  the  day  worked. 

1 )  I  used  Melhuish's  method  making  two  separate  one  hour  obsen/ations  of  the  same  1 8 
month  old  child  in  the  daycare  setting,  recording  behavioural  codes. 

2)  I  videotaped  a  morning  in  each  nursery,  in  the  baby  rooms.8 

3)  1  interviewed  staff  in  the  baby  room  about  how  they  organised  a  day  and  what  they 
believed  to  t>e  important  about  a  good  nursery.  ( In  one  case  I  showed  the  video  to  the 
staff  group  and  asked  for  their  comments.  I  have  offered  to  do  the  same  at  the  other 
nurseries.  This  "reflective  ethnographic"  method  has  been  used  by  Tobin.1990) 

4)  1  obsen/ed  a  morning  in  the  nursery  and  used  an  American  rating  scale  ,  the  ECERS, 
(Hanns  &  Clifford  1980)  1980)  which  has  been  developed  and  used  in  research  in 
America  ( tested  for  reliability  in  America) 


In  the  event  when  staff  language  interventions  were  measured  using  Melhuish's  coding 
system  the  mean  level  achieved  was  approximately  equivalent  to  that  obtained  by  Melhuish. 
The  mean  of  my  sample  was  1 14.87  language  communications  to  the  child  per  hour  while 
that  of  Melhuish's  sample  was  a  frequencey  of  102  per  hour.  However  at  Marina  183.45 
communications  per  hour  was  above  the  mean  of  Melhuish's  and  at  Cindy  49.83 
communications  per  hour  was  substantially  below. 


Frequency  of  vocalisations  from  adult  to  child  per  hour  per  nursery 
Cindy  49.83 
Harrow  112.76 
Flint  113.96 
Marina  183.45 


Section  2 


Results 


Melhuish 

Language  Communication  to  child   102  . 
frequency  per  hour 


Mine 
114.87 
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I  had  chosen  relatively  well  resourced  nurseries  hoping  to  be  able  to  show  that  results 
I  obtained  would  be  likely  to  be  above  the  mean  of  Melhuish's  sample  but  in  the  event  my 
mean  figures  are  only  marginally  higher.  We  need  to  look  at  the  two  anomalous  results  . 
Cindy  and  Marina.. 

Melhuish's  coding  method  also  allowed  other  aspecis  of  the  child's  behaviour  and 
interactions  to  be  measured.   I  looked  at: 

Minimally  engaged  play  and  aimless  wandering 
Joint  play; 

smiling  and  laughing; 
crying 

aggressive  acts 

In  only  one  (Harrow)  of  the  nurseries  of  the  four  being  discussed  was  there  much  sign 
of  minimal  engagement  and  aimless  wandering.  In  this  nursery  just  over  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  the  child's  time  could  be  categorised  in  this  way.  The  others  ranged  from  a  minimum  of 
a  minute  and  a  half  at  Marina,  up  to  6  and  a  half  minutes  at  Cindy,  Therefore  for  three  of 
the  nurseries  ,  for  most  of  tlie  time  the  observed  children  were  engaged  in  what  they  were 
doing.  If  one  looks  at  joint  play,  when  they  were  engaged  in  play  with  another  adult  or  child, 
the  results  follow  the  same  pattem.  There  was  no  joint  play  at  Harrow  while  there  was 
approximately  15  minutes  spent  in  joint  play  at  Marina.  The  others  ranged  from  7  minutes 
at  Cindy  to  1 1  minutes  at  Flint. 


Minimally  engaged  plav  and  aimless  wandering 


Average  Mins.  per  hour 
Cindy  6.46 


Harrow  16.16 


Flint  5.67 


Marina  1 .56 


Aimless  wandering  duration  in  sees,  per  hour 

Melhuish  Mine 
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aimless  wandering  251  (4.18)  229.1  (3.82  mins) 


Therefore  for  three  of  tiie  nurseries  most  of  the  ti'.ne  the  observed  children  were 
engaged  in  what  they  were  <ioing. 

If  one  looks  at  joint  play,  when  they  were  engaged  in  play  with  another  adult  or  child, 
the  results  aro  as  follows. 


Joint  play,  average  per  nursery  in  mins.  per  hour 
Cindy  6.87 
Harrow  0 
Flint  10.45 
Marina  12.79 

Melhuish  Mine 

Joint  play  168  (2.8  mins)        451 .6  (7.52  mins) 

sees,  per  hour 


Smiling  and  laughing  measured  in  seconds  per  hour  give  a  mean  of  92.3  for  my 
sample  .  Melhuish  measured  the  frequency  of  aaffection  by  the  child  and  included  smiling  and 
laughing  as  part  of  this.  His  figure  was  16  times  and  hour.  In  this  case  Harrow  had  the 
highest  figure  of  2.27  *  60  sees. 

The  amount  of  crying  40.6  sec  an  hour  and  number  of  aggressive  acts  0.68  vyas  low 
and  substantially  less  than  that  found  in  Melhuish's  sample,  134  sees,  an  hour  of  crying  and 
5.9  acts  of  aggression  respectively. 

There  was  no  crying  and  there  were  no  aggressive  acts  shown  at  Marina.  There  was 
no  aggression  at  Flint. 


Smiling  and  laughing,  average  per  nursen/  in  mins  per  hour 


Cindy  1 .36 
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Harrow  2.27 
Flint  0.95 
Marina  0.56 
Mean  1 .53 

emotional  behaviour  Melhuish  My  sample 

affection  by  child  16  1 .53  mins  per  frequency  per  hour 

hour  (smiling  and  laughing) 

Crying  .  average  per  nursery  in  mins  per  hour 

Cindy  1.47  (includes  one  8.7  episode  of  screaming) 

Han-ow  0.53 
Flint  0.22 
Marina  0 

Melhuish       My  sample 

Emotional  behaviour,  crying  134  (2.23)      40.6(0.68  mins.) 

in  sees  per  hour 

Freguencv  of  aggressive  acts  per  hour.averaoe  per  nursen/ 
Cindy  1.09 
Harrow  0.47 
Flint  0 
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Marina 


Aggression  frequency 
per  hour 


Meihuish 
5.9 


My  sample 
0.68 


Means  from  mv  sample  compared  with  those  obtained  bv  Meihuish. 


Aimless  wandering 

duration  in  sees,  per  hour 
aimless  wandering 


Meihuish 
251  (4.18) 


Language  Communication  to  child  102 
frequency  per  hour 


Emotional  behaviour,  crying 
in  sees  per  hour 

Aggression  frequency 
per  hour 

Joint  play 
sees,  per  hour 

emotional  behaviour 


134  (2.23) 
5.9 

168(2.8) 
16 


Mine 

229.1  (3.82  mins) 
114.87 

40.6(0.68  mins.) 
0.68 

451.6  (7.52  mins.) 
1.53 


affection  by  smiling  chi!d,(  freq.  and  laughing  per  hour) 
( Mins.  per  hour.) 


(Mean  Responsiveness  9 

These  results  suggest  that  despite  the  similar  means  in  language  communications  from 
staff  to  children  between  Melhuish's  sample  and  my  own.  these  other  measures  may  show 
something  of  the  happiness  and  concentration  of  the  children  attending  the  nurseries. 


MethodolOQiucal  problems  with  Melhuish's  method 

Other  issues  were  siso  raised  for  me  as  I. carried  out  the  observations. 
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1 .  When  I  identified  to  the  members  of  staff  which  child  I  was  observing,  i.e  any  child  that 
was  18  months  old  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  one  of  the  nurseries 
that  child  was  then  given  more  attention  by  the  members  of  staff  (Harrow).  This  may 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  attention  being  given  to  the  other  children.  This  may  be 
apparent  by  the  lack  of  joint  play  and  relatively  high  figures  for  non  engaged  play  and 
aimless  wandering,  despite  language  communication  being  above  Melhuish's  average. 

(This  nursery  later  did  not  appear  to  be  a  happy  one.The  video  taken  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  observations  showed  a  baby  being  left  to  scream  ( for  two  periods  that  totalled 
twenty  minutes)  in  an  upright  rocking  cradle  while  the  staff  got  the  room  and  the  other  children 
prepared  for  lunch.) 

2.  Also  the  free  play  period  in  nurseries  may  not  be  a  comparable  period  to  'free  play'  in 
the  child's  home  since  this  may  be  the  period  in  some  nurseries  (  eg.  High  Scope  ) 
where  children  will  get  least  language  interaction  from  staff.  They  are  often  allowed 
to  choose  freely  from  a  variety  of  activities  during  this  period  and  often  will  be  in  many 
different  places,  away  from  the  staff.  Large  grouptime,  small  group  time,  dinner  and 
changing  times  may  be  periods  when  children  get  more  individual  language  interaction. 

3.  Also  observing  at  free  play  periods  may  not  necessarily  be  comparing  comparable 
activities  at  different  nurseries.  (  e.g  those  that  have  more  organised  periods  of 
structured  teaching  such  as  Sweden  and  New  York) 

I  checked  this  hypothesis  by  doing  observations  at  other  periods,  and  got  variable 

results. 

At  teatime  at  another  nursery,  Penrose  where  I  was  observing  a  15  month  old  at 
teatime  the  MVI  was  only  26.94  the  lowest  score  of  all.  However  staff  language  may  well  be 
occurring  at  this  time  which  is  not  picked  up  by  the  coding  system  because  it  is  not  directed 
at  the  observed  child  .  However  the  video  of  Marina  confirms  that  children  may  well  be 
talked  to  while  being  changed. 

4.  Melhuish's  coding  system  does  not  take  into  account  when  children  learn  from 
interactions  taking  place  between  others,  as  Judy  Dunn  (1985)  has  shown  is  possible. 
(Certainly  my  experience  of  being  in  a  Swedish  nursery  where  I  did  not  know  one 

word  of  the  language  before  I  anived  was  that  i  could  learn  name  and  understand 
simple  questions  from  the  repetition  at  dinner  times  where  the  children  were  asked 
what  they  wanted  to  eat,  and  the  fmit  was  identified  for  them  "peron","  banan"," 
applesin",  and  from  the  singing  and  action  games,  such  as,  a  version  of  "What's  the 
time  Mr  Wolf?,and  Nncy  Wincy  Spinder".(This  could  be  classified  under  Melhuish's 
scheme  as  Group  sing  and  does  not  necessarily  count  as  a  contingent  language 
learning  interaction.) 

Also  in  the  Swedish  nurseries  there  were  attempts  to  directly  teach  the  children 
language,  and  this  occun-ed  outside  the  free  play  periods.  They  were,  for  instance,  asked 
individually  to  name  the  colours  of  their  tea  shirts. 

This  confirmed  for  me  that  to  understand  the  results  I  was  getting  it  was  necessary  to 
look  at  interactions  in  context. 
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Analysis 

1       I  iniMaliv  looked  at  the  possible  influence  of  the  architectural  design  and  the 
rg  Siontftel^^^^^^    in  particular  open  plan  "-f -^^^^^^^^ 
children  spent  most  of  their  day  in  age  grouped  rooms  ( where  children  were  loosely 
age  grouped  into  for  example  babies,  toddlors,  and  3-5  s). 

Mv  earlier  visits  to  an  open  plan  nursery  had  suggested  to  me  that  it  was  not  easy  for 
th.  vounaesuhi Id'^^^^^^  to  t^o)  who  were  able  to  move  about,  to  make  the  interactions  they 
the  y°""9est  cniiaren  lup  o  Although  the  children  whose  behaviour  I  was  coding 

language  interactions  in  this  open  plan  nursery  too. 

ThM.;  one  of  the  four  nurseries  I  have  looked  at  in  depth  (Cindy)  was  also  open  plan 
.  in  des^gnlnd  o%°IJ^^^^^^^^^^  In  the  others  the  children  were  loosely  age  grouped  m  separate 
rooms,  babies,  toddlers  and  3-5's. 

There  was  the  least  language  interaction  at  Cindy,  despite  staff  saying  what  a  happy 
ni.r.  it  waT  There  were  some  changes  since  I  did  the  coded  observations  a  year  and  a  half 
S'er  (check^bu^rran  18mth  old  child  leaves  the  baby  room  they  can  still  wander 
throughout  the  different  areas  of  the  nursery. 

rachmln  &  McGuire  (1988)  had  suggested  ethos  was  important  in  influencing  the  quality  of 
interactions  in  a  nursery. 

Through  unstructured  interviews  with  the  supervisor  and  members  of  staff  1  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  some  assessment  of  ethos. 

My  initiEd  impressions  from  the  audiotapes  is  that  this  can  be  done  Staff  at  three^^^ 
the  nurseries  say  how  they  appreciate  the  nursery  they  are  workmg  .n  .  (Marina,  Flint  and 
Cindy),  and  these  nurseries  could  be  regarded  as  having  a  good  ethos. 

An  example  of  the  fieldnotes  of  one  momings  observations  in  one  of  the  nurseries  is 
given  in  (Appendix  2). 

Bronfenbrenner's  concepts  are  useful  in  helping  to  analyse  the  context, 
f  ooserused  the  ide£  of  Bronfenbrenner  (1989)  to  think  about  context  .  He 
dist^ialhes  beSvee^  various  levels  of  systems(  the  micro,  meso,  exo  and  macro  . 
H?7srarSes  for  a  Phenomenologically  influenced  approach.  He  gives  an  example 
drawn  from  Lew^^  0917)  published  at  the  end  of  the  first  worid  war,  of  soldiers 
^e^^riblrhow^eir  perceptions  of  the  terrain  changed  as  they  got  nearer  to  the  front 

line. 

"  «/hnt  fir.;t  aooears  as  a  lovely  bucolic  scene  of  famihouses.  fields,  and  wooded  areas 
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one;s  course  across  a  terrain  objectively  undistinguishable  from  scenes  just  a  short  distance 
behind  the  front."  pp24  Bronfenbrenner  19 


Microsystem 

The  coded  observations  of  the  18  mth  old  children's  dyadic  interitions  and  the 
videotape  of  a  moming  in  the  baby  room  allowed  interactions  within  the  micro  system4  to 
be  observed.  Thus  the  previous  results  give  some  information  about  the  children  "s  dyadic 
interactions. 

During  the  tape-recorded  interviews  with  member  of  staff  in  the  baby  room  they  were 
asked  how  they  perceived  the  organisation  of  the  day  at  the  nursery  and  in  particular  in  the 
baby  room  and  also  how  they  perceived  the  organisation  of  the  nursery. 
If  they  did  not  spontaneously  mention  it,  I  probed  during  the  interview  to  see  if  they  had  ar^y 
special  responsibility  for  any  of  the  children.  Each  of  them  mentioned  a  keyworker  system  but 
further  probing  showed  that  in  the  different  nurseries  they  understood  it  differently. 
The  Meso-system 

However  asking  about  organisational  structures  allowed  me  to  build  up  a  picture  of  the 
links  between  the  child  in  its  two  settings,  the  child  in  the  nursery  and  the  child  In  its  home  -in 
Bronfenbrenner's  terminology,  the  meso-systemS.  Bronfenbrenner  is  interested  in  the  links 
between  systems  and  calls  them  the  meso  system.  In  this  case,  when  parents  visit  the  day 
nursery  ;  settle  children  in,  take  end  collect  them,  go  to  parents  meetings,  serve  on  the 
mamagement  committee,  they  are  forming  inter-relations  between  the  two  settings  in  which 
the  child  is  a  member  (home  and  nursery).  Similarly  where  the  nurseries  organise  home 
visits,  staff  also  become  part  of  the  mesosystem  and  act  as  a  link  between  the  two  setting  of 
home  and  nursery  ,  for  the  child. 

keyworker/special  person 

When  asked  "Do  you  have  any  special  responsibility  for  any  of  the  children,  the  staff 
at  Marina  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  keyworker  system  for  the  mnning  of  their  nursery 
(for  thern  it  meant  being  assigned  special  responsibility  for  particular  children)  -  Its  importance 
for  making  bonds  with  the  children  and  fomiing  good  relationships  with  parents.  Marina  in 
particular  stressed  home  visits,  settling  in,  the  importance  of  key  workers  and  the  keyworker 
system  for  continuity  for  the  child.  They  also  try  and  provide  links  between  setting  for  the 
child  when  the  child  moves  rooms.  They  thus  emphasize  micro  and  meso  system  aspects 
and  see  the  links.  Both  Flint  and  Cindy  put  less  emphasis  on  it  as  a  system  though  both 
assigned  keyworkers  to  children  when  they  first  attended.  Both  mentioned  that  the  parents 
saw  it  as  more  important  than  they,  the  staff,  considered  it  to  be.  Othenwise  the  key  worker 
was  the  keeper  of  records  on  the  child.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  purpose  at  Harrow  where 
there  was  no  sense  that  there  should  be  any  special  relationships  developed  with  the  child. 


4.  A  micro-system  is  a  pattern  of  activities,  roles,  and  interpersonal  relations  experienced  by 
the  developing  person  in  a  given  setting  with  particular  physical  and  material  characteristics." 
Bronfenbrenner  91979  p22) 

5.  The  meso-system  is  defined  as  a  "set  of  interrelations  be^;vee^  two  or  more  settings  in 
which  the  developing  person  becomes  an  active  participant."  p209 
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The  Importance  of  good  relationships  were  mentioned  by  Marina.Fiint  and  Cindy.  Ail 
spontaneously  said  they  have  good  relationships.  At  Harrow,  in  contrast  they  talked  about 
the  problems  of  high  staff  turnover. 

They  stressed  record  keeping  at  Marina  as  important  for  knowing  about  the  child 
(quote)  It  was  seen  as  important  for  reviewing  the  child's  progress  and  the  activities  they 
needed  to  provide  for  the  child.  Flint  kept  records  to  share  with  the  parents  at  periodic 
reviews.  Cindy  did  not  keep  records,  it  seemed  as  a  policy  decision.  Hanrow  did  as  they 
were  required  to  ,  as  many  of  their  children  were  covered  by  Social  Services  requirements. 
Thus  nurseries  differed  in  how  they  used  structures  with  the  same  names  for  different 
purposes,  some  so  that  it  helped  develop  interactions  between  two  settings. 
The  exo-system 

Bronfenbrenner  considers  two  more  system  levels,  the  exosystem  and  the 
macrosystem: 

The  exosysteme  is  a  setting  where  the  child  is  not  an  active  participant,  but  one 
where,  however,  the  child  may  influence  the  system,  or  the  system  may  have  an  influence  on 
the  child  In  nursery  terms,  I  would  see  the  planning  meetings  of  the  members  of  staff,  the 
management  committee,  and  the  local  authority,  (through  their  setting  of  regulations)  as  being 
settings  which  may  have  an  influence  on  the  child  ( e.g.  through  effects  for  instance  on  staff 
turnover  -cutbacks  or  promotions  etc.  High  staff  turnover,  may  well  have  negative  effects  on 
the  children.  I  think  there  is  some  evidence  of  this  at  Harrow,-  the  nursery  seemed  a  less 
happy  place  when  t  revisited  after  a  time  gap  of  a  year  and  a  half  during  which  there  had 
been  cutbacks  and  many  staff  vacancies  and  changes. 

Training  as  an  aspect  of  the  exo-system 

Another  !-,<ely  aspect  of  the  exosystem  couid  be  seen  to  be  the  system  of  staff  training. 
There  tended  to  be  a  similarity  in  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  staff  members  talked  about 
"putting  out  activities  for  the  children".  There  was  little  sign  of  an  educational,  developmental 
view  of  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  This  may  be  a  possible  consequence  of  their  limited 
training. 

Examples  of  how  lack  of  developmental  training  can  have  an  effect  on  interactions  with 
the  child  can  possibly  be  seen  in  the  observations  recorded  at  Flint.(see  observations  at  Flint 
Appendix  )  At  Flint  the  workers  in  the  baby  room  had  changed  in  the  6  mths.  since  I  had 
coded  child  staff  language  interaction  and  videoed  in  the  summer.  When  I  went  back  some 
months  later  the  staff  members  had  changed.  They  were  well  meaning  but  appeared  to  lack 
child  developmental  knowledge.  Both  members  of  staff  showed  interest  in  further  education 
and  training  but  did  not  think  the  nursery  could  afford  to  provide  it. 

iVIost  of  the  staff  in  these  nurseries  had  the  two  year  NNEB  training  usually  entered 
at  the  age  of  16.  Only  in  one  was  there  an  intensive  programme  of  staff  development  with  in- 
service  training  days  arranged.  So  I  believe  training  to  be  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
exo-system. 


6. "  An  exosystem  has  been  defined  as  consisting  of  one  or  more  settings  that  do  not  involve 
the  developing  person  as  an  active  participant  but  in  which  events  occur  that  affect,  or  are 
affected  by.  what  happens  in  that  setting."  p237  Bronfenbrenner  1979 
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Bronfenbrenner  stresses  that  we  do  not  just  want  to  d^cribe  the  micro,  meso  and  exo 
system  but  also  to  look  at  effects  on  the  child  or  the  affect  that  the  child  has  on  the  system. 

I  think  the  research  can  indicate  some  possible  connections. 

Marina  with  its  emphasis  on  supporting  relationships  at  micro  and  meso  level  also  had 
a  high  staff  child  interaction  level.  Children  seemed  happy  there.  Looked  at  in  terms  of  ethos 
-  Staff  were  very  positive  about  their  nursery  arguing  their  organisation  worked  and  they 
would  all  want  to  take  it  elsewhere. 

The  Macro-system 

Macrosystem?  differences  became  clearer  after  I  had  visited  Italy,  Sweden  and  New 
York,  which  I  did  early  this  year . 

Sweden  is  startling  to  someone  from  Britain.  The  government  states  explicit  values 
( democracy^social  and  sexual  equality,  solidarity  and  responsibility )  from  which  a  curriculum 
is  to  be  derived.  There  is  also  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  way  the  provision  of  nurseries 
is  seen  .  90%  or  more  of  parents  are  not  at  home  with  their  children  and  it  is  assumed  that 
children  enjoy  themselves  in  the  chi!dren*s  centres.  In  Britain  people  often  talk  of  parents 
dumping  children  in  nurseries.  This  seems  an  inconceivable  way  of  viewing  affairs  in 
Sweden.  Childcare.there,  is  seen  as  a  collective  responsibility  of  the  state  not  just  of  parents. 

In  Italy  nurseries  have  beautiful  spacious  interiors,  decorated  cared  for  rooms 
dedicated  to  ensuring  deep  relaxed  peaceful  sleep  for  the  babies,  beautifully  produced 
booklets  describing  their  provision,  which  demonstrate  to  staff  and  parents  alike  that  they  are 
proud  of  what  they  are  providing.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  continuous  in-service  training. 

In  Sweden  the  curriculum  includes  the  provision  of  an  enormous  range  of  out  door 
activities  for  all  the  children,  including  horse  riding,  skating,  skiing  and  swimming,  and  for  18 
month  to  two  year  olds.  Also  in  Sweden  deliberate  thought  for  the  children's  language 
development  was  given  through  planned  language  games  after  a  change  in  the  training  of 
their  nursery  workers  in  1969  when  a  report  came  out  emphasising  the  importance  of 
language  development.  After  this  they  had  to  have  at  least  one  preschool  teacher  working 
with  group  of  12  children  under  two  ,  as  well  as  two  **bamkammeron",  childcare  workers,  (  a 
pre-school  teacher  in  Sweden  has  a  2  1/2  year  training  in  Higher  Education.)  There  is  no 
similar  training  in  Britain,  for  the  majority  of  workers  with  young  children.  We  have  a  four 
year  graduate  and  post  graduate  training  for  nursery  teachers  v/ho  provide  nursery  education 
for  three  to  give  year  old  children,  but  nothing  similar  for  those  who  work  with  the  under  twos. 

Influence  of  macrosystem  -comparison  with  Europe:  Sweden  and  Italy. 
Government  support  indicated  by  good  provision  and  training  would  show  staff  they  were 
supported  by  the  community  and  it  would  be  likely  to  affect  their  self  esteem. 

Self-esteem 

The  self-esteem  of  staff  is  one  aspect  that  may  be  important  in  its  effect  on  children,. 


7.  The  macrosystem  refers  to  the  consistency  observed  within  a  given  culture  or  subculture 
in  the  form  and  content  of  its  constituent  micro-,meso-,  and  exosystems,  as  well  as  any  belief 
systems  or  ideology  underlying  such  consistencies."  p258  Bronfenbrenner  1979 
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The  concept  is  speculative  and  difficult  to  measure.  However  we  mighit  expect  tiiose  wlio  feel 
disparaged  tfiemselves  to  disparage  others  and  thus  to  affect  the  psychological  health  of  the 
children  in  their  care.  (  This  is  not  something  we  often  talk  alwut  or  that  we  often  try  and 
measure  but  it  may  be  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  those  who  say  that  young  children  should 
not  be  in  day  care.  The  form  that  this  concem  often  takes  is  a  debate  perhaps  more  obvious 
in  the  States.between  those  who  want  early  educational  daycare  for  hot-  housing  reasons  and 
those  who  are  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  pushing  children  too  early  or  making  them  feel 
failures  at  an  even  earlier  age  ( Margaret  Donaldson's  chapter  on  "  learning  to  fail"  in  her  book 
Children's  f^inds.) 

Staff  well  being 

Both  Sweden  and  Arezzo  show  evidence  of  concem  for  staff  well  being.  In  Sweden, 
for  instance,  there  are  some  high  tables  and  specially  designed  high  chairs  so  that  workers 
backs  are  protected.  In  Italy  stools  were  provided  for  the  older  children  to  climb  up  to  the 
changing  table,  for  similar  reasons. 

Unions 

Unions  have  been  influential  and  successful  ,in  both  of  these  countries,  in  improving 
conditions  for  staff.  There  is  no  similar  strong  organisation  in  Britain.  Either  workplaces  are 
non-unionised  or  fragmented  between  unions,  nalgo,  NUPE.  NUT  etc 

In  Britain 

So  in  the  British  case,  appreciation  of  one's  worth  will  rest  more  individually  on 
relationships  with  parents  or  relationships  with  supervisors.  There  is  no  general  framework 
of  support.  Therefore  individual  nurseries  may  be  very  different  and  nurseries  may  change 
quickly  as  one  member  of  staff  leaves  and  another  replaces  them.  The  supervisor  of  a 
nursery  may  well  play  a  crucial  role  in  holding  it  together  as  a  stable  organisation.  (In  this 
sample  staff  at  fvlarina,  Flint  and  Cindy  spontaneously  comment  that  they  think  the 
atmosphere  in  there  nurseries  is  good,  and  that  they  are  happy  working  there.) 

In  Britain  this  kind  of  support  would  have  to  come  directly  from  their  supervisors  (and 
some  nurseries  did  mention  the  importance  of  supervision  sessions  with  their  supervisors.) 
or  from  the  parents  (  again  some  of  the  staff  in  the  interviews  described  how  they  became 
good  friends  with  the  parents. 

Conclusions 

Reasons  for  researching. 

Women  who  want  to  work  also  want  to  be  assured  that  their  children  are  able  to  be 
happy  and  confident,  to  develop  and  leam  and  to  enjoy  their  educare.  Thus  the  reasons  for 
researching  are  to  try  to  find  what  factors  contribute  to  the  provision  of  good  quality  nurseries 
We  also  want  to  be  able  to  challenge  the  prevailing  ideology  that  group  care  is  bad  for 
children  under  two. 

I  started  out  hoping  to  be  able  to  show  that  nurseries  for  under  threes  can  work,  since 
conclusions  of  British  government  guidelines ,  have  often  been  that  children  are  better  off  with 
childminders  despite  Mayall  &  Petrie's  (1983)  research  to  the  contrary,  -some  local  authorities 
have  interpreted  them  so  that  they  refuse  to  allow  nurseries  for  under  twos  in  some  area  of 
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The  conclusions  tliat  can  be  drawn  from  the  videotapes,  observations,  and  recorded 
interviews  show  that  staff  can  be  caring  and  concerned  for  the  children.  They  mostly  have 
the  appreciation  of  the  parents.  Staff  often  have  a  fair  degree  of  autonomy,  (e.g.  There  are 
usually  staff  representatives  on  the  management  committee.) 

Parents  will  say  that  their  children  enjoy  going  to  the  nursery  and  at  weekends  will  ask 
why  they  can't  go.  Even  though  it  is  often  said  that  parents  do  not  want  to  recognise  bad  care 
because  they  are  often  in  a  situation  of  no  choice  and  to  do  so  would  mean  that  they  had  to 
remove  their  child  from  the  nursery  and  give  up  work,  In  at  least  three  of  the  settings  I  saw 
the  children  appeared  reasonably  harjpy  and  relationships  with  the  parents  were  good.  In  the 
fourth  nursery,  Harrow,  one  parent  ^ame  in  and  screamed  at  the  staff  for  allowing  his  child 
to  fall  over  and  get  hurt;  their  response  was  to  say  that  they  could  not  look  after  every  child 
all  the  time! 

However,  despite  such  incidents.nurseries  such  as  Marina  demonstrate  to  me  that 
young  babies  can  enjoy  their  days  in  nurseries.  They  are  able  to  relate  to  the  other  children. 
They  can  get  to  knew  and  join  in  the  group  activities.  They  can  leam  and  join  in  the  action 
rhymes  and  songs,  and  they  do  not  appear  bored. 

There  are  what  appear  to  be  good  practices:-  Marina's  home  visiting,  settling  in, 
keyworker  system,  and  emphasis  on  continuity  and  providing  links  begween  settings,  seen  to 
be  reflected  in  happy  children,  joint  and  group  play  and  staff  Interactions.  What  we  have  not 
got  in  this  country  is  the  institutional  support  that  can  make  sure  that  such  features  become 
more  than  the  "silent  knowledge"  of  a  few  members  of  staff  and  that  they  become  consciously 
known  and  stated.  The  developmental  knowledge  of  staff  could  be  improved.  There  could 
be  a  greater  understanding  of  the  nature  of  language  learning  .  Training  is  important  but  it 
is  often  ignored. 

This  is  where  some  of  our  campaigning  focus  now  rests.  We  are  currently  writing 
papers  to  influence  government  and  opposition  on  the  vital  importance  of  professional 
education  and  training  for  all  nursery  v/orkers  and  tliis  is  why  our  campaigning  focus  recently 
has  looked  towards  Europe  where  in  many  countries  there  is  not  just  more  provision  but  better 
quality  provision  which  enjoys  support  from  the  popu!ation  at  large. 


1.  The  history  of  campaigning  in  this  country  was  of  campaigning  by  students  and 
lecturers  unions  the  NUS  and  NATFHE.  and  white  collar  unions  like  NALGO,in  the 
1970's  for  an  extension  of  college  and  workplace  nurseries.  The  London  Nursery 
Campaign  was  established  at  the  same  time  to  fight  for  community  nurseries.  In  1 981 
campaigners  who  were  involved  in  these  earlier  campaigns  came  together  to  found  the 
National  Childcare  Campaign. 

The  National  Childcare  Campaign  was  the  first  national  campaigning  body  for  the  extension 
of  daycare. 


The  1980's 
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It  was  the  EOC  and  the  trades  unions  who  gave  the  first  grants  to  the  NCCC.  In  the  1980's 
we  lost  the  impetus  of  the  unions. 

Unions  in  the  1980's  were  under  attack.  The  trades  union  movement  became  involved  in 
fundamental  support  of  existing  pay,  conditions  and  organisation  and  had  little  time  for  pushing 
what  were  seen  as  women's  issues. 

Only  now  in  the  90's  is  there  a  perceptible  feeling  of  change. 

2  Nearly  one  half  were  back  at  work  within  that  time.  Over  the  last  ten  years  women 
are  more  likely  to  return  to  full  time  work  after  having  a  baby.  (  fig  3.  PSI).  Also 
women  are  likely  to  return  to  work  the  more  they  are  paid  and  the  more  senior  their 
jobs.  (PSI  1991) 

3  Responsiveness  was  measured  as  a  proportion  of  study  child  communication  followed 
by  an  adult  communication  within  the  same  10  second  period  or  the  first  behaviour  of 
the  next  10  second  period.  The  overall  responsiveness  measure  which  combines  all 
the  types  of  communication  showed  lower  responsiveness  in  the  nursery  than  in  the 
home  group  and  other  groups. 

4  "Sigmund  Freutl's  theories  of  child  traumatization:  Anna  Freud's  work  ya  orphaned, 
group-reared  Holocaust  survivors  (Freud  and  Dunn,  1951);  Rene  Spitz's  writings  on 
institutionalized  children's  failure  to  thrive  (19650;  the  Robertson's  films  (1967, 1968). 
which  show  children  deteriorating  rapidly  after  brief  separations  from  their  parents; 
Bruno  Bettelheims  writing  on  infantile  autism  (1967);  Margaret  Mahler's  assertiori  tha 
the  child  must  feel  in  control  of  the  process  of  separation  and  individuation  (Mahler  et 
al   1975)-  the  Harlows;  experiments  with  mother-deprived  monkeys  (1962);  John 
Bo'wlby's  books  on  attachment  and  loss  (1980)  -  all  these  and  other  studies  are  cited 
as  evidence  in  the  case  against  institutional  child  care  and  against  working  mothers 
of  young  children.  Child-development  scholars  including  Selma  Fraiberg  (1977)  and 
Burton  White  (1985  a,  1985  b)  have  written  books  for  general  audiences  that  warn  of 
the  dangers  of  precipitately  separating  children  from  their  mothers.  Recent  works  by 
Vivian  Suransky  (The  Erosion  of  Childhood,  1982)  and  Sylvia  Hewlett  (A  Lesser 
Life  1 986)  have  drawn  on  psychodynamic  and  economic  studies  to  criticise  the  feminist 
movement  for  placing  the  needs  of  women  over  what  is  best  for  children."  Tobin  1990 
p181 


5  Peterson  and  Peterson  (1986)  found  "children  from  high  quality  centres  were  more 
similar  to  home  reared  children  than  to  children  from  low  quality  centres  in  compliance 
and  verbal  interaction.  Children  attending  poor  quality  centres  were  more  likely  to 
have  verbal  interaction  limited  to  numerous  single  statements." 

Vandell  and  Powers  (1983)  found  that  "Day  care  quality  defined  in  terms  of  adult-child  ratio 
educational  level  of  the  teacher  and  toy  availability  was  found  to  be  clearly  associated  with 
the  children's  free  play  activities.    Children  in  high  quality  nurseries  had  more  positive 
interactions  with  adults.     Children  in  low  quality  nurseries  spent  more  time  in  aimless 
wandering  and  solitary  behaviour. 
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Phillips,  McCartney  andScarr  (1987)  found  that  measures  of  caregiver  verbal  interaction  were 
among  the  most  consistent  predictors  of  the  children's  social  development  in  child  care  as 
rated  by  parents  and  caregivers. 

6       Nurseries  for  under  twos  in  Britain 

In  Britain  we  have  very  few  nurseries  for  under  twos  and  there  are  many  factor^'  which  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  be  of  high  quality. 

However  if  one  wants  to  research  the  settings  in  which  working  parents  leave  their  children 
then  it  is  nurseries  such  as  the  ones  I  have  described  that  working  parents  will  be  using. 


1.  Training  of  staff 

Most  daycare  institutions  cannot  afford  staff  with  the  longest  and  highest  level  of 
education  I.e.  nursery  teachers.  Even  where  they  can  ,  in  for  instance  the  London 
Borough  of  Islington,  where  they  have  put  nursery  teachers  in  charge  of  their  new 
combined  centres,  nursery  teachers  are  not  trained  for  under  threes  or  for  issues 
around  running  the  longer  day  which  a  combination  of  daycare  and  education  involves. 

2.  There  are  no  publicly  funded  nurseries  for  under  twos  for  working  parents.  The 
publicly  funded  nurseries  that  take  children  under  two  will  only  take  children  at  risk. 
Therefore  the  choice  for  working  parents  are:  workplace  nurseries,(  where  there  may 
sometimes  be  an  employer's  subsidy  but  are  usually  still  expensive  and  used  by 
wealthier  parents) ;  a  few  non-  profit  community  nurseries,  which  may  sometimes  get 
partial  grants  from  a  variety  of  charitable  sources  including  local  authorities,;  and  a 
very  few  for-  profit  nurseries. 

All  of  these  ,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  are  trying  to  keep  costs  as  low  as  possible.  As  most 
costs  are  staff  costs  this  often  means  staff  are  paid  at  low  rate  of  pay.  Public  sector 
nurseries  have  fixed  rates  of  pay.  Others  do  not. 

There  is  often  little  money  for  premises  and  materials__  It  can  mean  making  do  with  a 
prefabricated  building,  cramped  for  space  inside.  f?nd  with  no  or  little  outside  play  space. 

Other  research  (H.Penn)  has  shown  the  constraints  under  which  most  private  nurseries  run. 
They  have  no  or  very  little  money  for  staff  training  and  initial  training  of  nursery  workers  in 
Britain  is  very  basic.  Although  we  have  good  education  and  training  for  nursery  teachers, 
they  do  not  work  with  children  below  the  age  of  two.  Nor  do  they  work  in  day  nurseries.  So 
some  children  may  be  in  chiidcare  settings  where  there  is  very  little  educational,  psychological 
and  developmental  expertise,  and  these  are  usually  the  settings  in  which  children  will  spend 
the  longest  days,  (nursery  schooling  is  usually  part  time  probably  no  more  than  three  hours 
a  day.) 


7  Cindy  is  a  25  place  nursery  with  10  staff,  all  qualified  NNEB's  (  a  2  year  qualifcation 
usually  taken  at  the  age  of  16).  There  are  2  staff  in  the  baby  room  looking  after  6 
babies  up  to  18  mths  old.  The  children  are  almost  all  the  children  of  professional 
parents  and  fees  are  expensive  £495  a  month.  The  nursery  is  mostly  open  plan. 
It  has  been  open  for  three  years.  Since  I  first  visited  at  its  opening  it  has  become  less 
open  plan.  It  had  a  separate  baby  room  but  they  have  now  also  introduced  a  separate 
3-5's  room. 
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Harrow  is  also  relatively  new.  It  was  set  up  when  thie  GLC  (Greater  London  Council)  still 
existed  and  when  there  was  pressure  for  the  expansion  of  workplace  nurseries  .  It  was 
originally  intended  for  worl<ers  in  a  South  London  Borough  but  recent  funding  difficulties  have 
meant  that  10  of  its  places  are  now  allocated  to  priority  children  (  children  at  risk). 

It  is  a  30  place  nursery  which  cun-entiy  takes  27  children  because  of  funding  difficulties. 
There  are  7  children  in  the  baby  room  looked  after  by  2  members  of  staff,  a  toddler  room  with 
children  from  2yrs  -  3  1/2yrs  old  with  10  children  to  3  member?  o;  "ff  and  a  pre-school  room 
with  children  from  2  1/2-5  years  old  with  10  children  to  2  memoers  of  staff. 

The  different  aged  children  are  in  separate  rooms  but  spend  a  large  part  of  their  day  in  the 
garden  when  they  are  often  all  together. 

Flint  has  been  open  five  years.  It  was  also  established  by  campaigners  many  of  whom 
worked  in  publishing  and  newspapers.  It  is  a  24  place  nursery  with  7  members  of  staff, 
NNEB  trained. 

There  are  6  children  in  the  baby  (  3  mths  -  20  mths)  room  with  2  members  of  staff.  They 
operate  on  a  ratio  of  1 :3.  A  toddler  room  (20  mths  -  2  1/2  yrs)  ratio  1 :4  with  8  children  and 
two  staff  and  a  2-1/2  yrs.  -  5  yrs.  room  with  10  children  and  two  staff  (ratio  1:5)  .  Again  the 
children  they  take  are  mostly  those  of  professional  parents  but  Camden  are  allocated  5  places 
by  currently  only  use  3.  The  fees  are  expensive,  £135  a  week. 

Flint  too  is  organised  in  separate  rooms  but  only  has  outside  space  on  the  roof  or  makes  use 
of  a  local  park  so  children  here  do  not  meet  together  in  the  same  way  they  do  at  Harroid 
Road.  If  staff  want  to  take  out  children  then  it  was  explained  to  me  3  staff  can  take  out  3 
children  each  ,  with  a  double  buggy  and  a  baby  in  a  sling  on  each  of  their  backs. 

Marina  is  longer  established,  one  of  the  first  community  nurseries,  offering  access  on  a  first 
come  first  served  basis  to  those  who  lived  within  a  limited  geographical  area  bordering  the 
nursery.  Marina  aimed  to  combine  care  and  education  but  came  up  against  different  pay  and 
conditions  of  two  groups  of  workers,  so  had  to  establish  an  under  threes  nursery  and  a  3-5 
nursery  school  with  extended  day. 

Marina  is  a  larger  nursery  and  takes  children  and  staff.  There  are  6  children  in  the  baby 
room  (0  -  approx.  18  mths). 

When  they  go  in  the  garden  they  can  meet  the  children  from  the  rest  of  the  nursery. 


8  All  the  nurseries  have  been  offered  access  to  the  videos.  Marina  have  kept  a  copy 
for  themselves.  Han-ow  have  not  arranged  a  day  for  them  to  see  the  video.  Flint 
an-anged  a  day  then  cancelled.  The  offer  has  been  made  to  Cindy  but  there  has  not 
yet  been  time  to  organise  a  showing. 
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SCRIPTS  FOR  CHILDREN'S  LIVES:  WHAT  DO  PARENTS  AND  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  TEACHERS 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  CHILDREN'S  UNDERSTANDING  OF  EVENTS  IN  THEIR  LIVES? 

Carmen  Dalli 
Victoria  University  of  Wellington 

(N.B.  This  is  a  working  paper.  Please  60  not  quote  without  conferring  with  the  writer.) 


The  belief  that  parents  and  early  childhood  teachers  separately  and  jointly  play  inrportant  parts  in  children's 
lives  is  a  widely  held  one.  Most  theories  of  human  development  explicitly  or  inrplicitly  state  that  interaction 
with  adults  is  critical  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  social,  enrrotional  and  cognitive  growth  in  infants 
and  young  children  (e.g.  Wertsch,  1985;  Bruner,  1968).  In  research  on  children's  social  development 
particularly,  there  has  been  a  growth  in  interest  in  how  experienced  social  interactions  mediate  the 
development  of  social  skills  and  of  knowledge  about  the  worid  (Light,  1987). 

One  concepi  that  has  acquired  increased  currency  in  this  type  of  research  is  the  notion  of  "scripts".  Simply 
put,  a  "script"  is  a  way  of  describing  the  knowledge  a  person  must  have  in  order  to  understand  what  a  given 
situatton  demands  in  the  way  of  an  appropriate  response.  For  example,  Joan  Grusec  (1983)  argues  that  in 
order  for  a  child  to  engage  in  altmistic  behaviour,  such  as  showing  concern  for  others,  that  child  must  first 
understand  that  a  situatkDn  requires  concern  for  others  to  be  shown.  The  child  must  also  know  how  that 
concern  for  others  should  be  put  into  effect.  In  other  words,  the  chikJ  has  to  have  a  'script'  for  altruistic 
behaviour  which  specifies  the  appropriate  sequence  of  events  in  a  particular  context. 

This  paper  reviews  some  of  the  literature  on  how  children  acquire  'scripts'  for  social  behaviour  through 
interactton  with  others.  Some  departures  from  "script  theory"  are  then  discussed  followed  by  a  section  which 
presents  a  few  illustrative  examples  of  studies  that  have  used  the  notions  described  in  the  theoretical  part  of 
the  paper.  The  final  sectton  outlines  a  project  seeking  to  investigate  the  contributions  made  to  selected 
children's  event  'scripts'  by  one  of  the  child's  parents  and  one  early  childhood  teacher  in  an  early  childhood 
centre  attended  by  the  child. 


The  Notion  of  'Scripts' 

The  first  people  to  use  the  notton  of  'scripts'  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  theory  of  how  people  organise 
knowledge  to  help  them  behave  appropriately  in  a  particular  situatkin  were  Roger  Schank  and  Robert  Abelson 
(1977).  Schank  and  Abelson  distinguished  between  "general  knowledge"  and  "specific  knowledge". 

"General  knowledge"  is  the  knowledge  we  use  to  understand  those  actions  of  others  that  arise  because  they, 
like  us,  are  human  beings  who  share  certain  needs  that  are  fulfilled  in  certain  standard  ways.  Schank  and 
Abelson  (1977,  p.  37)  give  the  example  of  a  person  asking  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  person  who  receives  the 
request  need  not  enquire  why  the  water  is  wanted;  even  if  the  water  is  later  used  for  a  non-standard  but  clear 
purpose,  such  as  to  be  thrown  in  another  person's  face  while  that  person's  watch  was  stolen,  nobody  would 
have  trouble  understanding  what  happened.  Ttiough  this  particular  sequence  of  actions  may  not  have  been 
witnessed  before,  our  "general  knowledge"  about  people  altows  us  to  understand  why  the  water  was  needed 
and  what  had  happened. 

"Specific  knowledge",  according  to  Schank  and  Abelson  (1977),  is  knowledge  which  altows  us  to  understand 
and  behave  appropriately  in  events  we  have  experienced  many  times.  Detailed  specific  knowledge  about 
situatfons  makes  us  more  efficient  in  processing  informatfon  in  frequently-encountered  events.  An  example 
of  when  "specifto  knowledge"  is  called  upon  might  be  in  the  situation  of  going  to  the  theatre,  Schank  and 
Abelson  (1977)  argue  that  if  we  possess  "specific  knowledge"  about  the  event  of  "going  to  the  theatre",  we 
will  know  that  we  need  to  show  our  ticket  to  be  altowed  in  and  that  an  usher  is  likely  to  direct  us  to  our  seat. 
Thus,  if  the  person  who  tooks  at  our  ticket  says  "second  aisle  on  your  right"  we  are  unlikely  to  answer  "what 
about  the  second  aisle  on  my  right?"  or  'Vvhere  is  my  seat?";  rather  our  "specific  knowledge"  about  theatres 
altows  us  to  understand  and  appropriately  respond  to  what  would  othen^/ise  be  very  cryptic  and  potentially 
confusing  remarks. 

According  to  Schank  and  Abelson,  this  type  of  "specrfto  knowledge"  is  possessed  by  every  mentally  competent 
person  in  the  workJ.  FurthenDore,  "specifto  knowledge"  exists  for  every  standard  situntton  or  event  that  a 
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mentally  competent  person  experiences  many  times.  The  fomi  this  "specific  knowledge"  takes  is  called  a 

'script',  defined  by  Schank  and  Abelson  (1977)  as: 

"...  a  structure  that  describes  appropriate  sequences  of  events  in  a  particular  context.  A 
script  is  made  up  of  stots  and  requirements  about  what  can  fill  those  stots.  The  stmcture  is 
an  interconnected  whole,  and  what  is  in  one  stot  affects  what  can  be  in  another.  Scripts 
handle  stylised  everyday  situations.  They  are  rwt  subject  to  much  change,  nor  do  they 
provide  the  apparatus  for  handling  totally  novel  situatfons.  Thus,  a  script  js  a  predetermined 
stereotyped  sequence  of  actions  that  defines  a  well-known  situation.  Scripts  altow  for  new 
references  to  objects  within  them  just  as  if  these  objects  had  been  previously  menttoned; 
objects  within  a  script  may  take  Ihe'  without  explicit  introduction  because  the  script  itself  has 
already  implicitly  introduced  them."  (p.  41) 

A  few  further  notes  about  'scripts'  are  worth  mentioning  at  this  point.  Firstly,  'scripts'  are  held  to  be 
responsible  for  filling  in  the  "obvious**  information  that  is  not  explrcitly  stated  within  a  given  situation.  For 
instance,  in  the  statement  "John  went  into  a  restaurant.  He  ordered  a  Big  Mac",  it  is  not  stated  what  John  ate 
but  people  familiar  with  the  script  of  that  statement  would  have  no  difficulty  worthing  out  what  John's  taste  buds 
had  been  treated  to! 

Secondly,  every  script  has  a  number  of  roles  associated  with  it.  These  roles  are  assumed  whenever  a  script 
is  called  up  even  if  no  specific  mention  of  a  particular  person  occupying  a  given  role  has  been  made.  Thus, 
to  use  the  same  example  of  the  restaurant  script  discussed  in  detail  by  Schank  and  Abelson  (1977,  pp.  38-50) 
in  the  statement  "John  went  to  a  restaurant.  He  asked  the  waitress  for  coq  au  vin",  the  use  of  the  defining 
article  in  Ihe  waitress"  is  possible  because  by  placing  John  in  a  restaurant,  a  script  had  been  called  up  which 
implicitly  included  the  presence  of  a  waiting  person. 

Another  important  characteristte  about  scripts  is  that  they  are  written  from  one  particular  role's  point  of  view 
(Schank  &  Abelson,  1977,  p.  42).  Thus,  in  our  use  of  the  example  of  the  restaurant  script,  we  have  operated 
with  the  customer's  perspective  of  this  script.  The  waiter,  or  the  restaurant  owner,  would  each  have  their  own 
different  script  of  the  restaurant  which  would  all  need  to  be  considered  if  one  wanted  to  achieve  the  'whole 
view'  of  the  restaurant.  As  Schank  and  Abelson  (1977)  point  out,  such  a  Swhole  view'  is  hardly  ever  needed 
if  one  is  only  interested  in  producing  behavfour  appropriate  to  a  given  situation. 


The  Use  of  Script  Theory  in  Developmental  Literature  and  Some  Departures 

In  Schank  and  Abelson's  (1977)  wori^,  the  notfon  of  'scripts'  was  used  as  part  of  a  model  for  a  computer 
system  for  understanding  discourse.  In  their  model,  a  'script'  is  the  basic  level  of  knowledge  representation 
in  a  hierarchy  of  representattons  that  proceeds  upwards  from  'scripts'  to  'plans*  and  hence  to  the  abstract 
levels  of  'goals'  and  to  Ihemes'.  They  note  that  the  notion  of  'script'  is  not  meant  to  characterise  all  social 
knowledge  and  this  is  why  they  use  the  other  concepts;  however,  the  notion  of  'script'  is  one  that  they  say  is 
easiest  to  explain  and  describe. 

The  concept  of  'script'  is  one  that  has  appealed  to  many  developmental  researchers.  According  to  Hartup  et 
al.  (1983),  the  concept  has  now  been  "elaborated  to  denote  hypothesized,  abstract  cognitive  structures  that, 
when  activated,  facilitate  comprehension  of  a  variety  of  event-based  situattons  including  ongoing  social 
interaction"  (p.  86).  Collins  (1983,  p.  121)  talks  about  scripts  or  "schemata"  as  "groupings  of  actions  that  are 
called  into  play  when  key  parts  of  the  action  or  characteristk:  settings  are  encountered"  and  Grusec  (1983) 
says  that  scripts  offer  a  way  of  understanding  how  children  leam  to  behave  in  specifte  ways.  'Scripts'  then 
are  understood  to  include  expectations  about  the  sequence  of  actions;  they  also  specify  roles  and  propose 
and  define  obligatory  and  optional  acttons  (Nelson,  1981). 
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An  aspect  that  is  emphasised  by  users  of  script  theory  is  that  a  script,  or  scrpt  knowledge,  is  acquired  through 
social  interaction.  Saipt  theorists  see  adults  as  providing  the  stmcture  which  supports  children's  acquisition 
of  scripts.  Nelson  (1981)  reports  that  Jerome  Bruner  (1975)  has  recorded  detailed  obsen/ations  of  mothers 
engaging  in  give-and-take  games  and  later  stmcturing  request  sequences  in  whteh  the  child's  part  is  gradually 
more  demanding.  Using  babies  as  his  subjects,  Kenneth  Kaye  (1982)  describes  how  parents  create  "frames" 
in  which  the  infant  can  functton.  "Frames"  refer  to  stmctures  that  initiate,  maintain  and  support  adaptive 
functtoning  in  the  infant  and  can  be  seen  to  be  very  similar  in  concept  to  'scripts'.  For  example,  within  the 
"feeding  frame"  usually  established  within  the  first  two  months  of  life,  the  components  of  the  Irame"  or  'script' 
wouW  include  the  role  of  parent  who  provides  the  food  (actton)  as  well  as  warmth  and  tactile  stimulation 
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(props)  Katherine  Nelson  (1981)  notes  that  adults  outside  the  home  also  engage  in  similar  structuring 
activities  with  children;  she  cites  a  study  by  IDore  et  al.  (1978)  in  which  nursery  school  teachers  could  be  seen 
to  be  consciously  engaging  in  structuring  situations  tor  children  and  directing  their  activities  within  an  overall 
school  script.  Nelson  suggests  that  this  stmcturing  explains  why  very  little  of  the  day-to-day  activity  in  day- 
care centres  and  nursery  schools  needs  to  be  negotiated  afresh.  Each  child,  and  adult,  gets  to  know  her/his 
part  in  the  script.  In  this  sense  then,  scripts  may  be  seen  as  a  mechanism  through  which  children  are 
enculturated  into  forms  of  behaviour  and  of  relationships  with  others.  Scripts  are  thus  seen  to  be  a  very 
efficient  socialising  mechanism.  They  provide  a  shared  l<nowledge  base  on  which  interaction  with  both  familiar 
and  unfamiliar  others  can  be  conducted. 

At  the  same  time,  scripts  are  also  seen  as  very  efficient  at  the  individual  level:  they  are  useful  in  simplifying 
the  complexity  of  social  interactions.  By  using  scripts  for  frequently  encountered  interactionai  events  or 
situations,  the  individual's  attention  is  freed  from  the  ongoing  activity  so  that  deviations  from  the  anticipated 
sequence/routine  can  be  more  effectively  focussed  on  (Harlup  et  al.,  1983;  Light,  1987). 

Katherine  Nelson,  a  notable  researcher  in  the  area  of  script  theory,  and  Janice  Gruendel.  one  of  her  students, 
have  further  proposed  that  a  script  may  be  considered  the  prototypical  form  of  a  "general  event 
representation",  that  is  "memory  for  events  that  is  not  specific  to  a  particular  experience  but  is  a  l<ind  of 
generalised  loiowledge".  "a  cognitive  model  for  experienced  events"  (Nelson  &  Gmendel,  1981,  pp.  147, 134). 
In  this  form  they  are  seen  as  serving  to  guide  action,  discourse  and  even  thought  in  given  situations. 
Examples  from  studies  by  Nelson  reported  in  Nelson  and  Gmendel  (1981)  will  be  given  in  the  next  section 
to  illustrate  the  notion  of  scripts  and  generalised  event  representations. 

These  dimensions  of  script  theory  have  made  it  possible  to  lool<  at  the  development  of  social  behaviour  as 
a  process  irtdependent  from  notions  of  sophisticated  role-taking,  which,  since  Piaget,  have  tended  to  dominate 
the  field.  Paul  Light  (1987)  notes  that  if  one  accepts  the  idea  of  scripted  l<now!edge.  then  it  becomes 
reasonable  to  hypothesise  that  a  child  may  participate  in  scripted  interaction  in  which  much  social  l<nowledge 
is  implicit  but  of  which  the  child  is  not  necessarily  aware.  This  means  that  the  ability  to  engage  in  role-taking, 
and  make  role-taking  inferences,  may  begin  to  be  seen  as  the  result  of,  versus  the  antecedent  of,  participation 
in  social  interaction. 

This  view,  of  course,  is  consistent  with  theories  of  human  devetopment  that  posit  interactfon  with  more 
knowledgeable  others  as  the  basis  for  development.  I  am  thinking  here  particulariy  of  Lev  Vygotsky's  view 
that  all  knowledge  is  embodied  in  the  action,  work,  play,  technology,  literature,  art  and  talk  of  members  of  a 
given  society  (Wertsch,  1985).  These  elements  of  a  culture  are  "psychotogical  tools"  which  children  can 
acquire  through  interaction  with  those  members  of  society  who  possess  them  -  the  more  "knowledgeable 
others"  or,  to  use  Jerome  Bruner-s  (1975)  term  -  the  "vicars  of  culture".  These  notions  link  also  to  the  socio- 
psychotogwal  writings  of  George  Herbert  Mead  (1934)  in  which  the  individual's  personality  is  seen  as  evolving 
from  social  experience  which  is  internalised  to  produce  the  'I'-'me'  system: 

I  talk  to  myself,  and  I  remember  what  I  said  and  perhaps  the  emotional  content  that  went  with 
it.  The  'I'  of  this  moment  is  present  in  the  'me'  of  the  next  monnent.  There  again  I  cannot  turn 
around  qufck  enough  to  catch  myself.  I  become  a  'me'  in  so  far  as  I  remember  what  1  said. 
The  'I'  can  be  given,  however,  this  functional  relationship.  It  is  because  of  the  'I'  that  we  say 
that  we  are  fully  aware  of  what  we  are.  that  we  surprise  ourselves  by  our  own  action.  It  is  as 
we  act  that  we  are  aware  of  ourselves.  It  is  in  memory  that  the  '1'  is  constantly  present  in 
experience.  We  can  go  back  directly  a  few  moments  in  our  experience,  and  then  we  are 
dependent  upon  memory  images  for  the  rest.  So  that  the  T  in  memory  is  there  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  self  of  the  second,  or  minute,  or  day  ago.  As  given,  it  is  a  'me'  which  was 
the  'I'  at  the  earlier  time.  (Mead,  1934,  p.  '74) 

In  Mead's  view  then,  the  'I'-'me'  system  is  the  nnechanism  by  which  the  person  relates  to  society.  It  is  what 
gives  people  the  ability  to  be  self-reflexive  as  well  as  the  ability  to  take  on  social  roles.  Mead  himself  did  not 
often  discuss  how  chiWren  develop;  however,  the  implicattons  of  his  thinking  for  a  theory  of  (social) 
development  are  becoming  increasingly  discussed  (e.g.:  Valsiner,  1989;  Light,  1987).  Light  (1987)  indeed 
suggests  that  it  is  likely  that  the  search  to  understand  social  behaviours  such  as  role-taking  will  lead  back  to 
social  interactional  theories  like  Mead's  rather  than  to  cognitive  ones  like  Piaget's. 

This  brief  discussion  of  Mead's  view  of  the  interaction  of  the  individual  with  the  social  environment  may  seem 
somewhat  incompatible  with  the  understanding  of  scripts  that  has  been  outlined  so  far  in  this  paper.  The 
discussion  so  far  might  have  suggested  that  the  notton  of  scripts  implies  that  a  person  needs  simply  to  follow 
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the  scripvact  out  a  part  in  it.  In  Mead's  view,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  is  engaged  in  a  reflexive 
process  in  which  the  self  is  fed  from,  as  well  as  feeds  into,  the  individual's  social  interacttons.  Thus,  in  Mead's 
view  of  social  interaction,  the  individual  does  not  sinr^Dly  follow  a  pattern  or  script  specific  to  an  event  or 
situation,  but  is  also  engaged  in  constructing  the  situation,  the  meanings  within  it  and  one's  seH. 

This  point  is  one  that  Winegar  (1989)  recognises  and  suggests  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  one  is  interested  in 
studying  children's  understanding  of  social  events  rather  than  their  memory/knowledge  of  them.  Winegar 
argues  that  studies  that  have  looked  at  children's  knowledge  of  social  events  have  typically  used  methods 
which  have  required  children  to  recall  events  and  recount  them.  The  descriptions  chiklren  have  provkied  of 
those  events  can  indeed  be  analysed  in  terms  of  script  components  (see  for  instance  Nelson  &  Gruendel, 
1981;  Collins,  1983)  and  have  Xhui  been  characterised  as  ftowing  from  "generalised  event  representattons". 
Yet,  as  Winegar  (1989)  notes,  children's  recounting  of  events  should  more  properly  be  reg  "ded  as  a  vertal 
expression  of  their  memory  of  events  rather  than  an  indteation  of  their  understanding  of  them.  He  cites  studies 
which  have  shown  that  there  are  important  differences  in  how  chikJren  report  what  happens  in  an  event 
depending  upon  how  the  questfon  is  asked,  who  asks  the  questton  and  the  mode  of  chikl  response.  He 
further  says  that  evkJence  is  increasing  that  there  is  very  little  that  is  predictable  in  the  relattonship  between 
what  chiklren  say  happens  in  an  event  and  what  chikJren  do  in  that  event  (Damon,  1977;  Kassin  &  Ellis,  1989, 
cited  in  Winegar,  1989,  p.  47).  This  leads  him  to  note  the  importance  of  considering  children's  knowledge  of 
events  as  context-relative;  children's  descripttons  of  events  are  not  a  simple  expresston  of  what  resides  in  the 
child's  head  about  the  event  -  they  are  "active  fiegotiattons  between  a  child  and  his  or  her  social  environment" 
(p.  47)  and  this  includes  who  asks  the  questtons  and  how  they  are  asked. 

The  implfcation  of  these  Weas  for  the  study  of  chikiren's  social  understandings  are  numerous.  The 
acknowledgement  that,  as  Mead  has  long  heW,  meanings  are  socially  constmcted,  implies  that  we  have  to 
treat  "understandings"  as  similarly  socially  constmcted.  In  turn,  this  implies  that  if  we  are  to  study  children's 
understanding  oi  events  they  meet,  then  we  must  do  this  while  children  are  actually  involved  in  the  events. 
While  children  sometimes  encounter  events  vicartously,  such  as  through  listening  to  a  story  or  watching  a 
televised  inckJent,  more  usually,  children  learn  about  events  through  what  Katherine  Nelson  (1981)  terms 
"partteipatory  interactton": 

Although  this  is  not  the  only  type  of  learning  that  leads  to  script  knowledge,  it  is  clearly  a  very 
important  type.  Although  adults  direct  the  actton  and  set  the  goals,  they  do  not  necessarily 
provide  direct  tuitton  for  the  chiW;  rather  they  provkle  condrttons  under  which  the  child  fills  in 
the  expected  role  activity,  (p.  106) 

Winegar  (1989)  argues  that  "participatory  interaction"  as  a  type  of  learning  is  not  restricted  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  about  events  but  is  a  comrrion  method  for  the  acqnisitton  of  cultural  knowledge.  Children,  he 
says,  leam  from  interaction  with  more  expert  others,  usually  adults  but  often  peers,  who  may  at  times  offer 
exploit  instructions  and  explanattons  but  more  usually  provkle  only  the  minimal  infomr^tion  to  enable  the 
'novice'  to  find  her  or  his  way. 

The  intellectual  roots  of  this  reasoning  are  clearly  in  the  soctogenetk:  theory  of  development  associated  with 
Lev  Vygotsky  who  in  tum  has  much  in  common  with  George  Hert>ert  Mead's  interacttonist  perspective  on 
devetopment  (see  Valsiner  &  Van  der  Veer,  19_  outlined  above.  Winegar's  argument  also  suggests  that 
although  in  script  theory  the  expectation  is  that  children  will  "learn  a  part",  the  lack  of  direct  tuition  and  the  fact 
that  the  'novice'  or  chikJ  is  allowed  to  find  its  own  way,  indteate  that  this  perspective  is  still  a  useful  one  for 
investigating  chiWren's  understanding  of  social  events  -  provided  the  method  used  in  the  investigatfon  is  one 
that 

i)  altows  for  chikiren's  participatton  in  events  to  be  observed  directly  and 

ii)  recognises  that  understanding,  and  its  expresston,  is  con?     'ed  and  given  meaning  within 
social  interaction. 

Among  other  things,  this  last  point  means  that  the  nature  of  the  social  interactton  of  the  study  itself  and  its 
influence  on  the  expresston  of  chikiren's  understanding  must  also  be  considered: 

Chiklren  are  meaning-makers.  Just  as  they  try  to  make  sense  and  constaict  order  out  of 
kindergarten  daily  routines,  trips  to  museunr^.  and  trips  to  the  store,  they  similarly  try  to  make 
sense  out  of  investigative  interviews.  (Winegar,  1989,  pp.  44-48) 

The  "meaning-making"  characteristte  of  chiklren  is  what  also  makes  them  constmctors  of  understanding  within 
interacttonal  situattons.    Winegar  (1989)  uses  the  temis  "differential  constraining"  and  "progressive 
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empowermenr  to  describe  the  complementary  behaviour  that  goes  on  in  social  interactions  between  the 
'expert*  other  and  the  'novice\  Until  the  novice  gains  expertise  in  perfoirnance,  the  'expert'  other  tends  to 
adjust  the  level  and  form  of  support  he  or  she  provides  to  'empower'  the  novice  to  perfomi  in  a  progressively 
more  socially  acceptable  manner.  The  expert's  actions  are  termed  'differential  constraining'  because  they  are 
continually  readjusted  as  the  novice's  perfomnance  improves.  With  more  experience,  novices  internalise  the 
environmental  supports  and  constraints  originally  provided  by  experts  and  eventually  become  seff-constraining. 
Winegar  notes,  however,  that  the  internalisation  of  constraints  should  not  be  seen  as  suggesting  a  passive 
replication  of  the  rules  of  social  exchariges  in  children's  urxlerstanding  of  social  events.  Wori<  done  by 
Woznial^  (1986,  cited  in  Winegar,  1989,  p.  50)  shows  that  children  construct  their  understanding  of  an  event 
using  both  information  from  their  environment  and  understanding  from  prevtous  experience. 

In  this  sense  then,  children's  understanding  of  an  event  is  not  a  direct  copy  of  experiences  of  instances  of  an 
event.  Rather,  their  understanding  is  a  construction  from  experience  and  environmental  information. 
Moreover,  children  tal<e  an  active  part  in  creating  the  'environmental  information':  by  using  language  and 
action  to  participate  in  events,  children  contribute  to  the  construction  of  meaning  that,  as  Mead  has  argued, 
is  inherently  part  of  every  social  erK)ounter. 

m  the  next  section  two  studies  in  which  Winegar  used  this  perspective  will  be  outlined  by  way  of  examples. 

Winegar's  view  is  very  closely  related  to  a  theoretical  framewori<  that  Jaan  Valsiner  (1985,  1987;  Valsiner  & 
Hill,  1989)  devised  in  the  mid-1980s  and  has  beenfmitfully  using  to  study  children's  socialisation  into  culturally 
acceptable  ways  of  acting  in  given  situations.  The  framewori<,  like  Winegar*s  view,  is  strongly  based  in  the 
tradition  of  Vygotsky's  thinking  but  draws  also  from  the  fieW  theory  methods  of  Kurt  Lewin  (1939).  In  Valsiner's 
framewori<,  chikJren's  development  of  acting  and  of  thinking  is  explained  through  the  mutually  related 
functtoning  of  three  zones.  The  first  zone  is  called  the  "zone  of  freedom  of  movemenr(ZFM),  a  concept 
borrowed  from  Lewin's  fieW  theory.  The  ZFM  refers  to  the  stmcture  of  the  environment  thvit  is  functionally 
available  to  the  developing  chiW  at  a  given  time.  The  limits  of  this  zone  are  negotiated  with  the  caregivers 
and  change  as  the  chiW  devetops  or  moves  into  an  area  with  a  different  physical  structure.  For  example,  the 
ZFM  of  a  chikJ  may  be  the  playpen  in  the  tounge,  or  the  front  yard. 

The  zone  of  promoted  action  (ZPA)  comprises  the  set  of  objects  and  actions  that  the  chikJ's  social  environment 
actively  promotes  to  the  chikJ  to  use  and  perform.  The  ZPA  may  be  observed  in  the  parents'  and  other 
people's  preference  stmcture  of  the  child's  different  actk)ns.  As  the  chiW  develops,  he  or  she  internalises  the 
social  expectancies  communteated  through  the  promoted  acttons  and  thus  gains  knowledge  about  the 
acceptable  and  expected  way  of  acting  in  a  given  situatton.  Once  gained,  this  knowledge  may  be  used  in  any 
way  by  the  child.  Valsiner  &  Hill  (1989,  p.  165)  give  the  example  of  an  adolescent  who  in  a  social  situation 
knows  the  rules  of  courtesy  well  but  decides  to  not  act  appropriately  and  instead  "cuts"  another.  Valsiner 
(1985)  calls  the  ZPA  an  important  "selective  canalizer  of  the  chikJ's  acttons"  but  also  says  that  the  structure 
of  the  ZPA  can  undergo  dynamfc  transfonmatton  because  it  is  negotiated  in  adutt-chiW  interaction.  (The 
parallel  with  the  notton  of  Mead  and  Winegar  that  the  meanings  of  events  are  negotiated  in  interaction  is  clear 
here.) 

The  zone  of  proximal  devetopment  (ZPD)  is  a  well-known  Vygotskian  temi  and  refers  to  the  subset  of  ZPA 
acttons  that  couW  be  actualised  with  the  help  of  other  people.  The  difficulty  with  this  zone  is  that  often  one 
cannot  know  whfch  actions  actually  constitute  the  ZPD  since  the  existing  structure  of  the  ZFM  and  ZPA  may 
restrict  the  opportunities  of  testing  the  limits  of  the  ZPD.  For  instance,  if  the  act  of  holding  a  fork  is  not  within 
the  ZPA  or  ZFM  of  a  1 6-month-oW,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  see  if  the  1 6-nf)onth-old  child  is  physically  capable 
of  holding  the  fori^  (Valsiner,  1985).  Thus  the  ZPD-ZPA  relatfonship  is  seen  to  determine  what  the  child  can 
cover  next  and  what  she  cannot. 

The  theoretical  frameworic  devetoped  by  Valsiner  (1985)  is  in  line  with  the  methodology,  newly  articulated  by 
Valsiner  (1989)  but  devised  by  Vygotsky,  whtoh  attempts  to  understand  the  dynamfc  nature  of  developmental 
processes  without  disturt^ing  them.  He  emphasisc^s  the  active  role  of  the  chiW  in  reorganising  any  context  he 
or  she  is  in.  Vygotsky  calls  his  method  the  metho»j  of  "double  stimulation".  In  this  method,  the  researcher 
sets  up  a  stmctured  stimulus  fiekl  and  within  it  inputs  a  complex  stimulus  situation.  The  subject  is  then  put 
into  the  stimulus  fiekl  thereby  varying  the  stimulus  fieW  stmcture.  The  subject  has  freedom  to  act  in  any  way 
on  any  part  of  the  stimulus  f  ieW.  She/he  can  replace  the  researcher's  goal  with  a  personal  one  or  even  create 
an  instrument  to  achieve  the  task  set  by  the  researcher. 
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Valsiner  notes  that  the  method  allows  the  subject  to  be  creative  and  innovative  because  the  subject  connes 
to  the  situation  already  equipped  with  semiotic  capabilities  that  nr^ay  be  used  to  organise  itself  and  the  task, 
or  even  to  go  beyond  the  task.  The  method,  therefore,  eliminates  the  Wea  that  the  subject  can  be  controlled; 
it  brings  back  the  notion  of  free  will  and  altows  behavtour  to  be  obsen/ed  in  its  natural  state. 

Valsiner  has  used  these  nottons  in  conjunctton  with  his  theoretkjal  framework  in  a  number  of  studies.  I  shall 
refer  to  one  of  these  by  way  of  example  in  the  following  section. 

Examples  of  Studies  which  have  used  Notions  from  Script  Theory  and  from  a  Vygotskian  Perspective 
to  Explain  Children's  Understanding  of  Social  Events 

Example  1:  "Schpts'' and ''GenemUsod  Event  Representattons'' (Nelson  &  Gmendel,  1981).  In  Nelson  s 
first  study  using  a  script  theory  framework  (Nelson,  1978  cited  in  Nelson  &  Gruendel,  1981,  p.  135),  20 
presclToolers  were  asked  to  recount  what  happened  during  a  number  of  events  such  as  "during  lunch  at  the 
day-care  centre"  or  "at  McDonakl's".  General  probes  were  usod  such  as  "anything  else?"  and  later  more 
specific  questtons  such  as  *\vhat  happens  next?"  or  "how  do  you  know  when  it's  lunchtime?"  Som.e  examples 
of  the  chi Wren's  responses  are  reproduced  below. 

Table  4.1 

Examples  of  Cookie  and  Birthday-Party  Scripts  from  3-8  Years  ^ 

Making  Cookies 

Well,  you  bake  them  and  eat  them.  (3;1) 

My  nx)mmy  pui3  chocolate  chips  inside  the  cookies.  Then  ya  put  'em  in  the  oven  .  .  .  Then  we  take 
them  out,  put  them  on  the  table  and  eat  them.  (4;5) 

Add  three  cups  of  butter ...  add  three  lumps  of  butter ...  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour.  Mix 
it  up  . . .  knead  it.  Get  it  in  a  pan,  put  it  in  the  oven.  Bake  it . .  .  set  it  up  to  30.  Take  it  out  and  it'll 
be  cookies.  (6:9) 

First,  you  need  a  bowl,  a  bowl,  and  you  need  about  two  eggs  and  chocolate  chips  ar.d  an  egg-beater! 
And  then  you  gotta  crack  the  egg  open  and  put  it  in  a  bowl  and  ya  gotta  get  the  chips  and  mix  it 
together.  And  put  it  in  a  stove  for  about  5  or  10  minutes,  and  then  you  have  cookies.  Than  ya  eat 
them!  (8;8) 

Birthday  Party 

You  cook  a  cake  and  eat  it.  (3;1) 

Well,  you  get  a  cake  and  some  toe  cream  and  then  some  birthday  (?)  and  then  you  get  some  clowns 
and  then  you  get  some  paper  hats,  the  animal  hats  and  then  and  then  you  sing  "Happy  Birthday  to 
you",  and  then  then  then  they  give  you  some  presents  and  then  you  play  with  them  and  then  that's 
the  end  and  then  they  go  home  and  they  do  what  they  wanta.  (4;9) 

First,  uhm  . . .  you're  getting  ready  for  the  kids  to  come,  like  puttin'  baltoons  up  and  putting  out  party 
plates  and  making  cake.  And  then  all  the  people  come  you've  asked.  Give  you  presents  and  then 
you  have  lunch  or  whatever  you  have.  Then  .  . .  uhm  .  . .  then  you  open  your  presents.  Or  you  can 
open  your  presents  anytime.  Uhm  ...  you  coukJ .  . .  after  you  open  the  presents,  then  rt's  probably 
time  to  go  home.  If  you're  like  at  Foote  Park  or  something,  then  it's  time  to  go  home  and  you  have 
to  drive  all  the  people  home.  Then  you  go  home  too.  (6;7) 

Well,  first  you  open  your  mail  box  and  you  get  some  mail.  And  then  you  see  that  there's  an  invitatton 
for  you.  Read  the  invitation.  Then  you  ask  your  parents  if  you  can  go.  Then  you  .  ,  ,  uhm  ...  go 
to  the  birthday  party  and  you  get  a  ride  there,  and  after  you  get  there  you  usually  wait  for  everyone 
else  to  come.  Then  usually  they  always  want  to  open  one  of  the  presents.  Sometimes  then  they  have 
three  games,  then  they  have  the  birthday  cake,  then  sometimes  they  open  up  the  other  presents  or 
they  couW  open  them  up  all  at  once.  After  that  they  like  to  play  some  more  games  and  then  maybe 
your  parents  come  to  pfck  you  up.  And  then  you  go  home.  (8;10) 
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These  types  of  responses  raised  a  number  of  questions  in  terms  of  the  stnjcture  of  the  task  given  and  how 
the  responses  ooukJ  be  interpreted.  It  was  unclear  whether  a  verbal  recount  would  accurately  reflect  the 
underiying  representation  of  the  event.  Furthennore  it  was  necessary  to  decide  what  to  look  for  as 
characteristics  of  scripts.  In  the  end  ft  was  agreed  that  since  scripts  represent  events  that  occur  over  time  and 
in  a  causal  relationship,  temporal  and  causal  stmcture  was  a  characteristte  •  even  though  in  some  scripts 
temporal  sequence  arvj  causality  were  more  problematic  (e.g.:  there  is  very  little  causal  stmcture  in  a  birthday 
party  script  -  many  acttons,  such  as  singing  ''Happy  Birthday"  or  opening  presents,  can  happen  in  more  than 
one  order).  In  analysing  chiWren's  responses,  it  appeared  that  children  did  link  together  acts  that  were  in 
causal  or  enabling  relattons  more  than  sequences  that  were  simply  temporally  linked. 

Another  finding  from  Nelson's  studies  was  that  chiWren  reported  events  in  a  general  form  that  provided  a 
frame  and  specified  slots  to  be  filled  but  did  not  necessarily  specify  what  woukJ  or  could  fill  those  stots  on  a 
given  occasion.  For  instance  chikJren  used  the  general  pronoun  'you'  as  well  as  the  tenseless  verb  -  e.g.  "you 
eat"  or  "you  throw  away  plates".  Also,  in  a  further  study  by  Nelson  and  McCartney  (1981,  cited  in  Nelson  & 
Guendel,  1981,  p.  146),  during  which  5  to  7-year-olds  were  asked  to  retell  a  story  after  a  short  delay,  children 
seemed  to  recall  the  main  acts,  particulariy  those  identified  as  such,  much  more  than  the  details  of  a  story. 
The  okler  children  also  remembered  nrx)re  details  about  the  script  than  younger  chikJren.  This  tends  to  support 
both  the  notton  that  generality  of  scripts  is  a  salient  characteristic  as  well  as  tne  idea  that  with  age.  children's 
scripts  become  more  complex  and  capable  of  specrficity  rather  than  becoming  more  general. 

Nelson  and  Gmendel  (1981)  cite  a  number  of  other  studies  they  carried  out  in  order  to  answer  questions  like 
"how  do  scripts  develop?",  "what  is  the  role  of  scripts  in  memory?"  as  we!l  as  whether  generalised  event 
representations  coukl  be  seen  as  the  basic  building  blocks  of  cognitive  organisatton.  Their  relevant 
conclusions  for  the  purposes  of  our  discusston  are: 

i)  What  gets  represented  from  experience  in  a  script  is  only  a  partial  copy  of  that  experience. 
It  provkJes  a  context  for  a  chiki  to  act  and  think  in  that  and  similar  situations.  Different 
people's  representatfons  of  the  same  event  will  vary  depending  on  previously  established 
schemas. 

ii)  Scripts  are  outcomes  of  the  analysis  of  representations  of  experience.  They  incorporate 
nottons  of  who,  what,  where,  when,  why  and  how  in  sequentially  structured  relationships. 
These  notions  are  the  categories  children  use  in  understanding  events. 

Example  2:  'Vlfferential  Constraining'"  and  "Progressive  Empowerment  (WInegar,  1989).  Winegar 
(1989)  reports  two  studies  he  conducted  in  which  children's  partteipation  in  social  events  and  their 
understanding  of  them  are  investigated  through  focussing  on  the  role  that  the  rnoxe  expert  others  play  in 
facilitating  participation  and  understanding. 

In  the  first  study  he  used  an  experimental  repeated-measures  design  in  whrch  he  controlled  the  adults'  actions 
and  noted  the  actions  of  the  chikJ  during  a  series  of  visits  to  a  store  to  purchase  a  toy.  Through  videotaping 
the  transactions  and  coding  children's  actions,  Winegar  was  able  to  show  that  children  did  indeed  use  adults 
for  cues  on  their  periormance  but,  with  repeated  experiences  of  the  event,  this  use  declined.  Winegar 
therefore  concludes  that  the  study  provkled  preliminary  support  and  illustration  of  the  processes  of 
"participatory  interaction"  suggested  by  Nelson  (1981)  and  the  processes  of  "differential  constraining",  and 
"progressive  empowerment"  which  he  sees  as  the  medium  through  whteh  children's  understanding  of  sociai 
events  emerges. 

However,  he  was  concerned  that  by  controlling  the  adults'  actions  and  focussing  on  the  child's  he  had  created 
an  artificial  situation  whteh  did  not  reflect  the  interdependence  of  social  interaction.  Methodologically  it  was 
also  very  difficult  for  the  storekeeper  to  keep  her  actions  within  the  limits  of  the  experiniental  script  and  yet 
readjust  them  to  the  child's  actions. 

In  the  second  study  Winegar  (1989)  therefore  used  a  totally  naturalistic  design  in  whk^h  eighteen  children  in 
a  preschool  setting  were  observed  interacting  as  a  group  during  snack-time  over  a  one-year  pertod.  Three 
teachers  were  observed  and  vkJeotaped  with  the  children.  All  teacher  arxj  chikl  acttons  and  statements  were 
coded  in  order  to  enable  relations  between  teacher  actions  and  chikj  acttons  to  be  assessed.  The  results 
indicated  that  the  number  of  teacher-initiated  acttons  declined  over  the  first  three  weeks  of  school  while  the 
nunt)er  of  chikJ-initiated  acttons  increased  over  the  same  time  period.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  teacher 
directive  statements  declined  over  time  while  non-directive  statements  increased,  parttoulariy  between  the  third 
and  the  eleventh  day  of  school.  Winegar  suggests  that  these  findings  show  that  the  process  of  'differential 
constraining'  and  'progressive  empowerment'  as  well  as  'parttoipatory  interactton'  were  taking  their  course. 
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He  further  a  ncludes  that  the  study  illustrates  both  the  "intraindivWuar  and  the  "interirKJividual"  co-constructive 
nature  of  children's  understanding  of  social  events.  He  notes  that  children  came  to  snack-time  with  previous 
experiences  of  meals  and  eating  so  that  the  teachers'  actions  did  not  need  to  be  geared  to  instructing  children 
on  Itow  to  eat  or  drink.  Instead,  adults'  activities  were  geared  towards  leading  chiWren  to  a  set  of  actions  that 
were  preferred  in  that  particular  environment.  The  teachers'  goals  and  actions  were  not  always  accepted  by 
the  children.  Winegar  (1989,  p.  63)  argues  that  this  is  an  indicatton  that  the  chiWren's  understanding  of  the 
snack-tinf)e  situatton  was  an  "intraindividuar  co-constmction  based  on  the  chiklren's  understanding  of  meal- 
times from  previous  experiences  and  from  infonnation  gained  from  the  actual  environment  of  snack-time  at 
school.  The  "interindividual"  co-constaictive  nature  of  children's  understanding  of  the  snack-time  event  was 
Illustrated  in  children's  negotiations  of  their  actions  and  goals  (through  their  language  and  behaviour)  with  other 
participants  in  the  event.  Winegar  concludes,  therefore,  that  children's  understanding  of  social  events  is  a 
process  of  co-construction  both  within  and  between  individuals. 

Example  3:  Social  behaviour  as  'promoted  action"  within  the  "zone  off  freedom  of  movement"  (Hill  & 
Valslner,  1989).  Hill  and  Valsiner  (1989)  used  Valsiner's  theoretical  framework  of  three  mutually-dependent 
zones  to  study  the  socialisation  of  eighteen  North  American  toddlers  to  wave  "bye-bye"  to  departing  visitors. 
Hill  and  Valsiner  explain  how  the  structure  or  script  of  the  event  of  waving  goodbye  fits  within  the  theoretical 
framework  devised  by  Valsiner  (1985).  Waving  bye-bye  is  within  the  ZPD  of  most  toddlers  aged  1-2  years 
and  learning  to  wave  good-bye  involves  narrowing  of  the  ZFM  of  the  child  by  its  caregiver  who  might  pick  up 
the  chiW  and  take  it  closer  to  the  departing  visitor.  The  efforts  of  the  caregiver,  and  often  the  departing 
visitor's  as  well,  to  make  the  child  wave  goodbye,  would  constitute  actions  within  the  ZPA. 

Hill  and  Valsiner  observed  children  in  their  families  and  videotaped  their  behaviour  between  the  arrival  of  the 
first  experimenter  who  took  in  the  camera,  was  greeted  briefly,  and  proceeded  to  set  up  the  camera  and  start 
recording.  Then  a  stranger  amved  who  was  the  visitor.  Introductions  were  made  and  the  visitor  remained 
open  to  chikj  contact;  if  the  chikl  did  not  initiate  contact,  the  stronger  did.  After  some  time  (6-20  mins)  the 
visitor  woukJ  declare  the  intentton  to  leave  so  that  the  departure  ritual  was  set  off.  Videotaping  continued  for 
5  to  10  minutes  after  the  visitor's  departure. 

Having  compiled  and  analysed  a  total  of  48  departure  episodes.  Hill  and  Valsiner  concluded  that  adults  do 
structure  settings  in  line  with  their  socialisation  goals.  Adults  were  observed  to  selectively  exclude  some  action 
opportunities  from  the  ZFM  of  the  child,  such  as  when  they  moved  the  child  closer  to  the  departing  visitor. 
Also,  adults  specified  the  expected  ways  for  the  child  to  act  (the  ZPA)  by  practteally  bombarding  the  child  with 
demands  for  bye-bye  waves.  Through  these  processes  most  children  were  led  or  moved  into  waving  bye-bye 
(i.e.  an  action  from  their  ZPD  was  actuallsed)  though  four  children  in  the  study  were  not  observed  displaying 
'bye-bye'  in  any  fonri  during  the  study.  However,  even  in  these  cases,  the  adults  did  engage  in  "social 
canalisation",  as  Valsiner  calls  it.  Sometimes  children  were  observed  to  act  in  ways  that  did  not  produce  a 
wave  but  still  indicated  understanding  that  the  visitor  was  about  to  leave.  For  instance,  one  child  toddled  over 
to  the  front  door  when  asked  to  wave  bye-bye.  At  other  times,  the  mother  would  either  assist  the  child  to  wave 
its  hand,  or  provide  a  simplified  vocal  rrxKlel  for  saying  bye-bye,  indicating  that  the  child  is  still  considered 
incapable  of  performing  these  actions  independently. 

Finally,  Hill  and  Valsiner  comment  that  the  event  they  analysed  was  highly  culture-specific  in  its  form;  in  some 
cultures  for  instance,  children  might  not  be  considered  serious  interactton  partners  so  that  there  might  not  be 
a  great  deal  of  effort  expended  in  getting  young  children  to  say  goodbye.  However,  their  example  is  a  good 
illustratton  of  how  "children  (within  one  culture)  constmct  their  understanding  of  polite  conduct  in  the  course 
of  childhood  years,  using  adult  models  in  innovative  ways,  in  conjunction  with  their  personal  experience'*  (p. 
163).  As  such,  it  provides  empirical  support  for  the  theoretical  explanation  Valsiner  offers  for  how 
understanding  of  social  events  develops. 


The  Proposed  Study 

The  proposed  study  started  out  as  a  wish  to  investigate  the  meaning  behind  the  oft-repeated  phrase  that 
"parents  and  eariy  chiklhood  staff  play  complementary  roles  in  children's  lives".  Questions  I  have  include: 

i)  how  do  chiklren  understand  the  contributions  in  their  life  of  the  parent  and  the  early  childhood 
teacher? 

ii)  Does  each  adult  contribute  different  things  or  do  the  contributions  overlap? 

iii)  Where  are  the  areas  of  overlap  or  divergence? 

iv)  If  there  are  divergences,  are  they  complementary  in  some  way  or  are  they  simply  differences? 
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v)  Where,  it  at  all,  do  divergences  arise  from? 

vi)  Can  knowled&e  In  this  area  help  early  childliood  teachers  in  their  practice? 

At  the  background  of  these  questtons  there  is  of  course  the  notton  that  the  ideal  fonm  of  non-parental  early 
childhood  education  should  work  in  partnership  with  parental  care  of  children.  This  assumption  has  been 
responsible  for  many  an  earty  chikJhood  project  to  date.  Por  instance,  discussions  on  the  effects  of  centre 
care  on  children's  social  deve:  oment  are  often  based  around  measures  of  children's  attachment  to  their 
primary  caregiver  with  any  weai  iing  in  a  child's  attachment  to  its  primary  caregiver  often  being  viewed  with 
dismay  (e.g.:  Belsky,  J.,  1986).  The  assumption  of  this  view  clearty  is  that  centre-based  care  should  support 
the  parents'  goals  of  secure  attachment  to  the  parents. 

A  similar  rationale  underiies  the  comparison  of  the  language  used  by  children  in  early  childhood  education 
sen/ices  to  the  language  children  use  at  home.  Such  studies  often  include  discussions  of  cognitive  gains 
children  appear  to  be  making  in  each  setting  (e.g.:  Tizard  &  Hughes,  1984)  and  of  ways  in  which  the  stmcture 
of  aduft-chiid  conversation  varies  from  one  setting  to  the  other.  For  instance,  Wells  (1978)  notes  that  in  the 
Bristol  project  in  which  samples  were  taken  of  the  spontaneous  use  of  language  by  preschool  childr«^n  at  home 
and  in  the  infant  school  school  talk  was  marked  by  a  high  proportion  of  teacher  utterances  that  were 
questtons  while  in  'h  me  talk'  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  effective  conversatton  is  a  reciprocity  in  the 
shared  constmction  of  meaning**  (p.  27).  In  other  words,  while  questtons  did  occur  at  home,  their  frequency 
was  not  so  high  as  in  the  infant  school,  their  use  was  distributed  more  equally  t>etween  aduft  and  child  and 
they  occun'ed  because  the  asker  was  seeking  inforn^tton  whtoh  she  believed  the  other  could  supply.  Many 
teacher-initiated  questtons  showed  I'ttle  evtoence  of  this  reciprocity.  Cleariy,  one  of  the  themes  that  ain 
through  studies  such  as  these  is  the  contributton  that  adults  in  the  two  contexts  of  the  home  and  the 
school/preschool  make  to  the  quality  of  interactton  that  goes  on  in  the  two  contexts,  with  the  implied  ideal 
being  that  they  shoukJ  either  be  as  good  as  each  other  or  at  least  complementary  to  each  other. 

Another  theme  underiying  research  of  this  kind  is  the  concern  with  how  language  contributes  to  the  structuring 
of  chiWren's  experience  of  the  workJ  and  their  understanding  of  events  around  them.  Wells  (1978)  says: 

Everything  that  happens  in  a  child's  daily  life  is  a  potential  subject  for  the  sort  of  talk  that 
facilitates  attention,  interpretatton  and  evaluatton,  but  parents  differ  in  the  use  they  make  of 
these  opportunities.  In  some  homes,  events  are  taken  very  much  for  granted,  each  one 
receiving  the  same  sort  of  passing  comment,  whereas  in  other  homes  there  is  a  much  greater 
selectivity,  some  events  being  discussed  in  considerable  detail  and  connecttons  made  with 
the  wWer  context  in  which  they  occur.  As  a  result  of  such  different  experiences,  the  internal 
nrxxlels  of  the  worid  that  children  are  constaicting  take  on  their  particular  shapes  and  textures 
and  come  to  be  more  fully  devetoped  in  some  areas  than  others,  (p.  19) 

I  found  this  theme  an  intriguing  one  since  it  connects  with  both  the  soctological  literature  that  tries  to  explain 
the  sources  of  inequality  among  indivWuals  (e.g.:  Bernstein's  view  of  the  devetopn)ent  of  elaborated  and 
restricted  language  codes  whtoh  dispose  speakers  to  orient  themselves  differently  towards  power  and  roles 
in  society)  and  the  developmental  literature  which  tooks  at  interactton  among  individuals  as  the  basis  for 
devetopment  (e.g.:  Vygotsky.  1978;  Wertsch,  1985;  Valsiner.  1989.  Winegar,  1989).  The  attractton  of  these 
two  connecttons  was  that  it  became  possible  to  see  that  what  chiWren  understood  about  the  adults  in  their 
lives  could  be  studied  not  on  y  in  \ems  of  psychotogtoal  processes  txjt  also  in  terms  of  how  cultural  and  social 
factors  might  mediate  those  processes. 

The  principles  of  script  theory,  the  nottons  of  'differential  constraining'  and  'progressive  empowerment'  in  the 
context  of  'participatory  interactton'  and  Valsiner^s  three-zone  f  ramewori<  suggested  a  way  that  this  objective 
might  be  reached. 

Methodology 

Two  phases  to  the  project,  are  envisaged.  Phase  1  is  now  completed.  Phase  2  is  described  below  as  it  was 
originally  planned.  Now  that  Phase  2  has  been  completed,  the  writer  however  is  reconsidering  her  approach 
at  Phase  2. 
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oh«c«  1  <5taff  in  4  earlv  childhood  centres  in  Wellington  were  asked  to  participate  in  a  group  interview  during 
group  interview  with  staff  in  early  childhood  centres). 

Phflfifi  2  Events  were  then  to  be  chosen  that  could  be  observed  occurring  naturatistically  using  Vygotsky's 
would  be  sought  in  a  similar  manner. 

feachers  (iuW  li^^^^^^^^   a  teacher  participated  in  a  child-staff  pair  with  more  than  one  ch.W. 

Each  child  would  ba  observed  interacting  once  with  the  parent  and  once  with  the  early  childhood  teacher 

during  each  of  the  two  events. 

the  adults. 

The  researcher's  construction  of  the  adults'  behaviour  would  then  be  shared  back  with  the  adutts  (teachers' 
Lrio  fwrth  teacheTs  a^^  scripts  with  parents).  Their  reaction  to  the  researcher's  .n  erpretationwoUd 

Si  iuQM^^^^^  wouW  altow  both  parents  and  staff  the  chance  to  think  about  the  underlying  expectations 
rndcl^aikL^^^^  Itwasexpectedthatthiswould  reveal 

the  goals  or  objectives  each  adult  wouW  have  operated  with  during  the  two  events. 

Further  analysis  of  this  feedback  will  be  undertaken  to  determine  whether  corrjDiementarity  exists  in  the  goals 
that  adults  have  for  chiWren  as  well  as  in  the  methods  they  use  to  achieve  them. 

A  further  analysis  wouW  be  done  of  chiWren's  actions  during  the  events  and  an  attempt  made  to  present  the 
researcher's  construction  of  the  chiWs  understanding  of  the  given  events. 


Progress  Report 

Phase  1  has  now  been  completed.  Extensive  notes  were  taken  during  the  group  interviews  and  events 

mentioned  were  grouped  as  foltows: 

.  ,  ^i..,,^  Number  of  Centres  which 

A.       FvPnts  ..Sing  general  social  skills  named  the  events 


B. 
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leave-taking  from  parents  and  staff 
greeting  visitors 


3 
1 


Events  requiring  knowledge  about  how  to  behave  in  groups 

.    .  3 
reading  stones  in  a  group  ^ 

mealtimes 
sharing  toys/objects 


2 


Housekeeping  events 

toileting  routines  4 
handwashing  routines  2 
sleep-time  routines  3 
helping  to  tkly  up 


GU3 
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D.       Events  enablino  one-tOK)ne  interaction 


getting  organised  for  sleeptime  3 

when  a  child  is  ill  2 

^  times  at  beginning  or  end  of  day  2 

nappy  changing  2 

dealing  with  behaviour  problems  3 

learning  a  new  skill,  e.g.  using  scissors,  using  puzzles,  writing  letters  3 

putting  on  itenr»  of  clothing  2 

when  a  child  is  upset  } 

encouraging  eating  } 

going  out  for  walks  J  1 

reading  a  book  atone  with  adutt  } 

helping  adult  in  the  kitchen  } 


E.       Other  events  mentioned  in  only  one  centre 

learning  appropriate  behavtour  around  different  activities,  e.g.  dough  play, 

sandpit,  plastic  bars,  swings,  painting,  water  play,  carpentry 
transfenring  child  from  highchair  to  small  chair 
road  crossing  when  out  as  a  group 
behavtour  at  the  library 
visiting  the  dental  nurse 
behavtour  during  evacuatton  drills 
going  shopping 


The  four  group  interviews  were  all  hekJ  in  chikJcare  centres  either  after  hours  or,  in  one  instance,  as  part  of 
the  activities  during  a  programme-planning  day.  The  staff  in  all  centres  seemed  very  interested  in  what  my 
mvestigatton  coukJ  show.  Over  and  above  the  discusston  on  events,  two  points  came  through  very  clearly 
during  the  discusstons. 

The  first  relates  to  the  difficulty  that  staff  in  all  four  centres  sakj  they  encountered  in  spending  time  in  one-to- 
one  interactton  with  chiklren.  In  all  four  centres  staff  emphasised  that  the  group  situatton  put  definite  limits 
on  how  much  time  staff  could  spend  with  individual  chiklren.  Indeed,  as  the  events  menttoned  in  category  D 
above  indicate,  most  opportunities  for  one-to-one  interactton  seemed  to  occur  either  during  compulsory  care 
activities  such  as  in  nappy-changing,  or  in  getting  children  ready  for  sleep-time,  or  during  'crisis'  situations  such 
as  when  a  chikl  is  ill  or  needs  disciplinary  attention  or  when,  for  some  reason,  the  demands  of  the  group  have 
lessened  -  as  when  a  small  group  goes  out  of  the  centre  for  a  walk. 

The  other  major  point  that  deserves  mentton  is  that  the  staff  of  two  of  the  four  centres  emphasised  greatly  the 
importance  of  the  settling-in  period  and  how  this  should  be  preceded  by  a  period  during  which  children  visit 
with  a  parent  so  that  both  the  chikl  and  the  parent  wouW  learn  to  feel  comfortable  in  the  centre.  The  staff  in 
these  centres  suggested  that  the  settling-in  period  might  be  a  good  one  to  study  as  a  context  in  which  the 
contnbution  of  staff  and  parents  to  chiWren's  understanding  of  the  eariy  chiWhood  centre  experience  might  be 
observed. 


Discussion  and  the  Way  Forward 

The  intentton  of  the  Phase  1  inten/iews  was  to  identify  events  that  might  provide  a  useful  context  for  exptoring 
the  contributton  parents  and  eariy  chiWhood  teachers  make  to  chiWren's  understanding  of  events  around  them 
In  the  inten/iews  with  teachers,  I  was  parttoulariy  interested  in  events  that  chiklren  might  meet  for  the  first  time 
in  tiie  early  chiWhood  group  setting.  The  klea  behind  this  was  that  if  events  were  new  ones,  then  in  obsen/ing 
child-parent  and  chiW-staff  pairs  within  these  events,  one  could  expect  that  the  parent  and  the  early  chitohood 
teacher  wouW  each  have  the  same  background  of  experience  in  that  event  with  the  child.  I  was  also 
interested  in  events  whtoh  couW  occur  naturally,  or  be  set  up  in  a  naturalistto  way,  in  either  the  home  or  the 
centre  situatton. 

The  events  Wentif ied  by  the  staff  certainly  suggest  a  number  of  possible  events  that  woukl  fit  the  requirements. 
For  instance,  any  of  the  following  events  woukl  be  worth  foltowing  through: 
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ieave-taking  from  parents  and  staff 
greeting  visitors 
helping  to  tidy  up 
learning  a  given  new  skill 
putting  on  an  item  of  clothing 
helping  aduH  in  the  kitchen. 

However,  as  the  interviews  with  staff  were  proceeding.  I  became  increasingly  impressed  by  fx)w  salient  the 
characteristk;  of  being  in  a  group  situatton  seemed  for  staff.  During  numerous  points  in  the  interview,  one  or 
another  member  of  staff  woukJ  comment  on  how  "being  in  a  group"  was  possibly  the  most  important  thing  the 
child  had  to  get  used  to  when  it  first  pined  the  centre.  In  the  two  centres  where  settling-in  procedures  were 
extensively  discussed,  this  point  was  even  nrwre  strongly  m«de.  In  one  centre  particularly,  the  staff  had  a  tot 
to  say  about  the  importance  of  both  parents*  attitude  to  using  chikJcare  for  how  well-settled  a  child  was,  and 
for  how  the  child  came  to  view  his  or  her  experience  in  the  centre. 

These  strong  views  have  therefore  caused  me  to  reflect  once  more  on  the  best  way  forward  into  Phase  2. 

Part  of  the  ratfonale  for  this  study  is  that  it  should  produce  knowledge  that  will  be  of  use  in  the  practice  of  early 
childhood  educatton.  The  views  staff  expressed  in  the  group  interviews  have  suggested  to  me  that  the  best 
event  to  study  woukJ  be  the  event  of  settling-in  in  the  centre. 

Before  this  project  can  proceed,  the  researcher  needs  to  decide  whether  to  redesign  Phase  2  of  the  project 
in  a  way  that  wouW  meet  this  attemative  objective. 
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Appendix  l 


Frameworic  for  group  Interview  with  staff  In  early  childhood  centres 

Identifying  routine  events  that  early  childhood  teachers  see  as 
Important  when  children  first  start  attending  a  chlJdcare  centre. 


Introduction: 

Hello,  my  name  is  Camnen  Dalit;  I  lecture  in  Education  at  Victoria  and  am  currently  doing  a  PhD  in  ECE. 

My  topic  is:  Parents  and  earty  childhood  teachers:  complementary  roles  in  children's  lives. 

In  my  PhD  i  will  be  arguing  that  both  parents  and  EC  teachers  make  very  important  contributions  to  how 
children  understand  the  world  -  i.e.  in  each  interaction  ot  child  and  adult,  the  adult  is  helping  the  child  make 
sense  of  the  worid. 

Today's  meeting  is  to  help  me  identify  routine  activities  that  might  be  new  to  a  child  when  they  first  arrive 
in  a  centre.  I'm  thinking  ot  routine  activities  that  you  as  early  childhood  teachers  engage  in  with  children, 
especially  when  they  first  come  to  the  centre.  If  you  like  it's  an  attempt  to  pk*  your  brains  about  what  you 
feel  are  the  most  important  of  those  activities,  since  you  are  the  people  who  deal  with  these  chikiren  and 
therefore  know  best  what  experience  has  taught  you  to  focus  on. 

!Ve  got  a  few  questtons  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  this.  I  shouW  also  say  that  I'll  eventually  write  up  what  you 
tell  me  as  part  of  the  analysis  of  my  thesis;  I  will  also  write  a  short  separate  commentary  on  it.  When  I  have 
done  the  commentary.  I'll  send  a  copy  to  the  centre  and  acknowledge  your  help  in  it. 


Questions: 

1 .  What's  the  broad  stmcture  of  the  programme  for  a  chiW  in  your  centre? 

2.  Are  there  routine  activities  that  you  think  will  be  new  to  a  chiW  coming  from  home  to  a  group  situation? 

3.  Do  you  see  some  of  these  as  more  cmcial  than  others? 

4.  Why  do  you  see  some  activities  as  more  important  than  others? 

5.  Are  there  some  activities  where  the  chiW  who  has  just  joined  the  centre  has  more  opportunity  to 
interact  with  you  more  extensively  on  a  one-to-one  basis? 
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A  STUDY  OF  CAREER  INTENTIONS: 
1990  INTAKE  DIPLOMA  OF  TEACHING  (EARLY  CHILDHOOD)  STUDENTS 


Jan  Harding 
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stuflents  of  Paimerston  North  College  of  Educatfon  for  their  time  and  energy  in  supplying  me  with  the 
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1.  INTRODUCTION: 

The  investigation  I  carried  out  concerns  the  career  intentions  of  the  group  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Diploma  of  Teaching  (Early  ChlWhood)  at  Paimerston  North  Coilega  of  Education.  Originally  I  had  wished  to 
pursue  this  study  with  students  at  Paimerston  North  and  Dunedin' enrolled  in  their  third  and  final  year  of  this  course.  I 
found  however,  that  Margery  Renwick  (1989)  of  the  New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research  was  currently 
following  the  first  Intake  of  students  as  they  commenced  their  training  at  each  College  throughout  New  Zealand. 
Renwick's  research  project  is  a  comprehensive,  longitudinal  study  designed  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  new  three  year 
intearated  course  of  study  in  eariy  childhood.  My  investigation,  therefore,  was  adapted  to  Investigate  the  attitudes  of 
the  third  Intake  of  students  at  Paimerston  North  and  compare  them  with  the  preliminary  results  that  Renwick  has 
produced. 

My  interest  in  this  topic  has  been  aroused  by  the  students  i  come  Into  contact  with  through  my  position  as  an  Associate 
Teacher  for  Paimerston  North  College  of  Education  and  my  involvement  in  the  local  chiWcare  scene  in  Paimerston 
North. 


2.  BACKGROUND: 
2.1  Previous  Research 


On  reading  Renwick's  Interim  Report  (1989)  where  she  presents  her  initial  findings,  I  found  confirmed  what  I  had 
suspected  -  that  Is.  out  of  70  students  sun/eyed.  40  wished  to  wori<  In  kindergartens  and  only  7  In  chikJcare.  Of  the 
remaining  23  students.  2  wished  to  teach  in  junfor  schools  and  21  were  still  undecided.  Even  allowing  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  undecided  students  ultimately  opting  for  a  career  in  chlldcare  there  Is  no  way  that  f  "dente  entenng 
the  childcare  fleW  will  come  near  the  50%  merit  of  graduates.  This  is  not  a  very  promising  outksok  for  chlldcare.^  ^ 
especially  when  we  took  at  the  figures  Sylvia  Allan  (1989)  produced  in  her  report  on  -Qualifications  and  Training 
conducted  with  eariy  childhood  woriters.  Of  1957  respondents  from  itoensed  chikteare  centres.  603  (31%)  had  no 
formal  eariy  childhood  qualificattons.  Kindergartens  on  the  other  hand  produced  1305  respondents  wrth  only  70  (5/o) 
who  had  no  fomial  eariy  chiWhood  qualification.  Of  the  three  major  eariy  chiWhood  sen/kses  In  New  Zealand 
Playcentre  fared  the  worst  -  of  2321  respondents  a  staggering  1358  (59%)  had  no  fomial  early  childhood  qualification. 
However,  one  must  acknowledge  the  uniqueness  of  the  Playcenire  movement  and  remember  that  a  large  number  ot 
these  people  could  possibly  be  In  process  of  achieving  a  Playcentre  qualificatton. 


2.2  Preferred  Work  Destination 

It  is  of  concem,  however,  to  note  that  although  a  large  proportion  of  prospective  graduates  may  wish  to  enter  the 
Kindergarten  service  there  may  not  be  the  positions  available  for  them  to  fumil  this  desire.  Casua  obsen/a  lon^^^^^^^^ 
kindergarten  vacancies  advertised  in  The  New  Zealand  Education  Gazette"  In  the  latter  months  of  1989  did  not  reveal 
a  too  healthy  employment  prospect.  One  ^Gazette"  (1989)  recorded  22  teacher  and  7  head  teacher  vacancies 
Allowing  for  a  conservative  estimate  of  20  graduates  from  each  of  the  four  Colleges  who  wouW  have  been  graduating 
students,  plus  qualified  teachers  reluming  to  sen/ice  after  a  break,  this  does  not  augur  well  for  the  most  recently 
qualified. 

One  could  assume  that  if  there  was  a  shortage  of  positions  in  kindergartens  that  graduates  would  be  driven  Into 
childcare  poslttons  as  an  altemative.  Even  if  this  view  holds  true.  I  believe  that  chiWcare  will  still  sutter  as  graduates 
will  enter  niese  positions  with  the  idea  that  it  is  only  a  short-term  .rospect  until  a  kindergarten  position  becomes 
Sble.  This  would  leave  childcare  still  in  the  unenviable  position  of  high  staff  tumover.  I  a^so  believe  that  this  view 
will  suffer  on  closer  examination  because  of  the  issue  conceming  pay  for  childcare  wori<ers.  ^1  hough  pay  and 
Sndrns  have  Sproved  greatly  over  recent  years,  childcare  employees  still  lag  behind  their  kindergarten  counterparts 
in  rates  of  pay  (see  Fig.  1). 
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Fig.  1 
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PAY  RATES  FOR  KINDERGARTEN 
AND  CHILDCARE  EMPLOYEES 


Kindergarten 

P1  scale  520.463 


Chiidcare 

Trained  worker  scale 

•Chiidcare  pay  rates  are  quoted  as  hourty  rates. 
This  figure  has  been  arrived  at  by  equating  $9.60 
per  hour  to  a  37.5  hour  work  week. 

This  factor  aione  could  well  influence  early  chiWhood  graduates  to  ignore  chiidcare  positions  in  favour  of  other 
will  be  to  the  forefront  In  decision-making. 

2.3  Funding  and  Training 

CriSDln  Gardiner  (1989)  has  made  a  plea  for  more  trained  staff  in  the  chiidcare  field.  He  made  the  observation  that 
nSSrdsfaS  have  beSme  hard  to  get"  when  referring  to  the  obsolete  method  of  funding  for  earty  childhood  centres 

will  ahSS^^^^^  of  -quality-  people  choosing  chiidcare  as  their  career  opton. 

2.4  Unionism 

srr«=iuryres^s^^^^ 

These  workers  will  have  their  pay  rates  Increased  17%  ^^^[y''^^^^^^  Parties  and 

one  considers  that  these  wortcei-s  pay  rates  were  lower  than  »^  °'^«;*;'°,f  award  worker's 

Otago/Southland  awards  granted  ^^''^ers  lncre«sf^^^  ZXs^Lp  woukl  prefer  to 

remuneration  benefits  are  failing  even  further  behind  T^te  of  mnnliS  rchlkfcare  centre  could  be  kept  tow  so  as  to 
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months  however  ECWU  and  KTA  {Kindergarten  Teachers  Association)  have  merged  to  fonn  one  Union  CECUA 
(Combined  Earty  Childhood  Union  of  Aotearoa).  What  this  will  mean  for  early  childhood  workers  remains  to  be  seen  as 
both  former  unions  have  awards  In  place  until  mid-1991. 

2.5  Burn-Out 

2.5.1  Passmore  (1988)  studied  childcare  workers  and  bum-out.  She  queried  the  relationship  between  high  turnover  of 
staff  and  bum-out  (a  terni  used  to  descnl>e  the  worker's  physical/mental  condition  when  a  Job  becomes  too  nujch). 
Passmore's  subjects  were  all  trained  childcare  workers  who  had  completed  a  one  year  course  at  either  Auckland 
Teacher's  College  or  Wellington  Polytechnic.  The  answers  to  her  question  as  to  why  they  had  left  childcare  work 
revolved  around  lack  of  money  (I.e.  poor  pay)  -  one  subject  earned  more  on  the  DonTestlc  Purposes  Benefrt  -  and  poor 
conditions.  The  "babysitting"  image  was  also  prevalent  as  a  reason  for  moving  on.  Subjects  felt  that  the  value  of  the 
work  carried  out  in  childcare  centres  was  very  unden/alued. 

2.5.2  Growden  (1989)  also  found  that  similar  reasons  applied  to  the  subjects  of  her  study  Involving  chikteare  workers' 
attitudes  to  their  work  and  workplace. 

2.5.3  Renwick's  study  also  reflected  this  when  she  reports  that  "by  far  the  most  common  reason  [for  not  wanting  to 
work  in  childcare]  was  the  poor  pay  and  working  conditions  including  long  hours  and  short  holkiays". 

2.6  General 

As  stated  previously.  Renwick's  results  have  confirmed  what  I  had  thought  to  be  the  attitude  of  students  -  I.e.  that  a 
career  In  the  kindergarten  servfce  Is  more  desirable  than  one  In  the  childcare  service.  At  the  outset  of  this  investlgatton 
I  hoped  to  provide  evidence  that  attitudes  towards  chikJcare  were  Improving  -  In  corrpartson  to  Renwick's  results.  For 
many  years  a  stigma  has  been  attached  to  the  use  of  fonral  chiWcare  arrangements.  This,  no  doubt,  arose  because 
of  Bowlb/s  theory  of  maternal  deprivatton  (McE^onaW  1977),  McDonald,  however  argues  that  this  theory  has  acted 
more  as  a  myth  to  keep  women  In  the  home  (i.e.  out  of  the  workpU^ce)  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  In  recent 
years  though  the  need  for  more  places  In  full-time  chlWcare  has  became  apparert  and  society  Is  moving  towards  an 
acceptance  of  this  trend.  We  therefore  need  to  ensure  that  the  training  systems  In  place  are  producing  sufficient 
graduates  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  eariy  childhood  servtees.  This  means  that  the  courses  offered  must  ensure 
equality  of  recognitton  for  all  earty  childhood  sen/Ices  for  whom  they  are  providing  training.  By  conducting  this  piece  of 
research  at  this  time  I  am  hoping  to  show  that  this  Is  Indeed  happening  by  comparing  my  results  directly  with  Renwick's 
(1989).  if  the  results  still  show  the  discrepancy  which  Renwick  produced  then  I  feel  that  some  adjustments  will  need  to 
be  made  by  all  concerned  -  not  only  childcare  and  kindergarten  personnel  and  tralMng  providers,  but  by  educating  the 
public  generally  as  to  the  benefits  available  to  their  chiid/ren  and  themselves  if  thay  use  chlWcare  facilities  on  whatever 
basis  they  require. 


3  RESEARCH  QUESTION: 

The  question  I  chose  to  research,  therefore.  Is: 

What  are  the  career  Intentions  of  students  cun-ently  enrolled  in  the  first  year  (1990)  of 
the  Diploma  In  Teaching  (Early  ChiWhood)  at  Palmerston  North? 


4  METHOD: 

•  The  method  selected  to  gain  the  Information  required  for  this  investigation  was  a  questionnaire  (see  Appendix).  This 
questionnaire  was  drawn  up  and  aU  questions  were  designed  so  as  not  to  reflect  a  bias  towards  any  particular  early 
childhood  service.  Of  necessity,  though,  where  alternatives  were  offered,  kindergarten  and  childcare  were  the  narned 
services  and  where  necessary  a  box  was  available  as  an  alternative  to  these  two  chotees. 

It  was  Intended  to  survey  all  1990  first  year  students  in  Earty  ChiWhood  at  Palmerston  North  College  of  Education. 
This  represented  a  sample  of  65  students.  Tnis  number  also  included  9  students  who  are  participating  In  a  shortened 
course  (I  e  1  or  2  years  of  study  as  opposed  to  a  full  3  year  course).  TTiis  group  of  9  students  may  actually  be 
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Other  questionnaires  were  completed  on  the  same  day. 

comparison  with  the  data  collected  through  this  investigation. 
5  RESULTS 

5.1  Number  of  Respondents 

shortened  course).  It  is  presumed  that  they  declined  to  take  part  in  this  study. 

5.2  Gender,  Age,  Ethnicity 

nf  th«  4(3  reolies  -  44  (96%)  were  female  and  2  (4%)  were  male.  28  (61%)  students  were  in  the  17-20  year  age  group. 
?(il %tr21-S  yelr  age  g^up  2  (4o/,)  In  26-29  year  age  group  and  1 1  (24%)  In  the  30.  year  age  group  (see 
Fig.  2). 

deSbed  ^hSJ  a?  BlcuSiral  and  Pakeha.  1  student  did  not  Identtty  her  ethnic  origin. 

5.3  Language 

InSITsh  and  1  as  MaoriTstudent  saW  that  though  she  was  not  fluent  yet.  she  was  leam.ng  Maon. 

5.4  Contact  with  Early  Childhood  Centres 

, ,  (24%,  respondents  K.en,ineC  themselves  es  P£|-  ™' 

centres  -  some  of  »nom  l>ad  sampler)  up  to  lour  °' oare  centre  or  a 

riVo-rrcer.  W?A'r  cSr^rt  S a:t.  o.  ..e  ^me  care  or  attend,  an 

early  childhood  centre. 

Before  the  students  had  enrolled  at  College  31  (67%)  -'^^^at  th^^^^^^^^^ 

had  experienced  worK  in  more  than   type  '^^^^^  J^^^^f^^^^^^^^^  13  (2,%)  reported  that 

(26%)  m  a  chiklcare  centre  and  '^^  ^^/^^  '^^^^^  voiurtarif ;  9  (20%)  had  taken  part  as  h'^h  school  work 
they  had  been  paid  emptoyees.    J^S/o)  had  wo*«s  voa^^^^^       experience;  4  (9%)  had  been  parent  helpers;  1 

SfhSlSS  centre  -  but  it  wasn1  clear  if  this  was  paid  or  voluntary. 
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Fig.  2 
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AGE  GROUPS  OF  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  FIRST  YEAR 
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5.5  Upgrading  Training 


6.6  Ultimate  Work  Destination 


20  ,4K)  «e™«led  themselves  as  only  warning  J  wohc  i^^  a^^^^^^^^^ 

^el;  i  <»)  sa«  .hey  i;«nde.  ,o  seek                     "J-,^,  '^^^^^^^  aLher  area  (b...  no. 

5.7  Alternative  Work  Option 

When  asKed  «  they  would  .oK  at  -ther  e.ly  c^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(89%)  answered  "yes";  4  (9%)  answered  "°  ^"dj^!'^^'^^^^^^^  one  would  place  conditions);  6  at 

variety  of  choices  was  ottered  - 15  would  look  ^[^^^^^^^''^•^l^^^  Special  Needs.  New  Entrants.  Counsellor 

Kindergarten,  and  the  rest  "^^^d        V"?  hhL  rS  3  S  The T that  angered  "no"  to  this  questton 

for  Maori,  social  work,  return  to  College  forfurther^^^^^^^^  i  "J  ^              ,^  childhood"; 

relation  to  my  own  children  getting  home  from  school". 

5.8  Previous  Contact  with  Early  Childhood  Centres 

When  asked  «  prevtous  cor,tact  w.h  early  childhood  -mres  had  influenced  ^ 

said  "yes"  and  10  (22%)  said  "no".  There  were  a  v^nety  of  reasons  -  .T«ny  talked^'  «je  M  Y   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
several  preferred  kindergartens  because  of  V' ^^^^^^     ofrndergarten.  Those  In  favour  of 

Srriir  ?a"m^^  SoS-;  "Prev.us  w^o.  e.perte.e".  "childcare  Is 

more  personal  than  kindergarten". 

5.9  Changed  Views  Regarding  Work  Destination 

changed  their  inlnds  since  starting  the  Murse  and  3'  (67 /Jl  ™  ,„!  .JZ  exnehenM^  -enioyed  childcare.  but  wuld 
,«M?en  -yes-  and  -no"^  ^.'^^^^SSSf^  SSeZf  S^St^".  wanted  Wndergarten, 

5lS&Ta~ra™      Hnds^arten  over  childcare-. 

5.10  Course 

The  questtonnaire  then  moved  on  to  consideratton  of  the  course  so  far. 

40  (87%)  ,e.t  that  their  course  gave  -^^^^^--^^^^^^^^^  ^TsWtS"f^'^  ^eVi^tSwas 
had  not.  and  1  was  undecided  -  placing  the  tk*  beW^een  ^i^^^J'f^,^,'^,^^  ^^^^^^^      favoured.  Reasons  included  - 
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5.11  Postings 

The  next  questions  referred  to  the  postings  that  students  are  sent  out  on  for  leaching  practice.  13  (28%)  said  thai  they 
had  experienced  difficulties  during  these  sessions  and  33  (72%)  had  no  problems.  The  13  that  had  problems  were 
broken  down  into  two  groups  -  9  (69%)  /.ad  a  problem  on  a  childcare  posting  and  5  (38%)  had  a  problem  on  a 
kinderaartan  posting.  One  student  had  experienced  a  problem  in  both  areas.  All  the  problems  arose  between  students 
and  associates  and  teachers.  Lack  of  communication  was  mentioned  several  times  -  this  reflected  on  both  childcare 
and  kindergarten.  One  student  mentioned  that  on  the  kindergarten  posting  the  staff  were  so  effteient  that  she  felt 
superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  one  student  said  of  her  childcare  posting  "my  associate  was  unfriendly,  unhelpful,  not 
knowledgeable,  negative  towards  children.  Other  more  qualified  staff  have  been  extremely  helpful".  Another  claimed 
that  the  childcare  centre  was  "badly  run  and  staff  hard  to  children"  and  another  "teachers  were  not  professtonal  most 
times,  especially  where  the  chikJren  are  concerned".  One  student  compfained  that  she  was  "feeling  Inferior,  treated  as 
a  slave.  I.e.  clean  up"  -  this  referred  to  both  kindergarten  and  childcare. 


5.12  Student's  View  of  Status  of  Childcare  and  Kindergarten 

The  next  two  questions  related  to  the  student's  view  of  status  of  kindergarten  and  chlklcare  (see  Figs.  3A  and  3B).  A! 
students  ran.ked  kindergarten  between  3  and  5  (5  being  high.  1  low).  However,  childcare  was  ranked  right  across  the 
board  from  1-54  felt  they  could  not  rank  childcare  at  this  point.  The  majority  of  kindergarten  responses  were  at 
rankings  4  (20  resix>nfies)  and  5  (21  responses).  3  gained  2  responses.  16  ranked  childcare  status  at  4  and  12  rank€ 
11  at  5  -  the  remaining  responses  ranked  childcare  3  and  lower.  When  this  question  is  k^oked  at  In  comparison  with 
how  each  student  ranked  both  -  14  ranked  both  kindergarten  and  childcare  as  equal;  20  ranked  kindergarten  as  of 
higher  status  than  childcare;  5  ranked  childcare  as  higher  status  than  kindergarten. 


Fig.  3A 
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5.13  Opinions  Regarding  Kindergarten  and  Childcare 

The  final  question  related  to  a  range  of  ideas  which  could  be  seen  as  either  advantages  or  disadvantages  for  working 
in  either  childcare  or  kindergarten  (Fig.  4). 

Fig.  4 


PERCEIVED  DISADVANTAGES  FOR  WORKING  IN 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  CHILDCARE 


SbifVCNU  niot 


|M  Kindeigarlen  M  Chilclcare^ 


LOOW  a,  how  l.«s  «eas  ranked  as  ^^rSaa'^rmS  -fw^^^^^^^         35  S 1"  dSSlSe  1^ 
but  only  3  lor  cMWcare.  Rale  of  pay  was  a  disadvantage  '^J'"^'',^^^'^,^  „,       In  cWkBare 
Childcare  (one  student  ticked  mis  box  3  ''^'JVre'Sirih  s  wtS  k^^^^^^^^ 
SeTrcSlir^Sfre'i^nTs'S^^^^^ 

s»„ra,rarssvr^^^^^^ 

closely  for  both  kindergarten  and  chikJcare. 
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5.14  Further  Comment 

The  last  page  of  the  questionnaire  invited  any  further  comments  that  students  wanted  to  m^e.  ApP^o^mately  25% 
foot  this  See  ami  the  comments  ranged  from  "I'm  not  sure  that  1  want  to  teach  but  I  do  enjoy  the  area  of  E  C.  to 
one  S  feeir^hiW  p^cSy      ests  me  and  am  considering  doing  a  post-graduate  course  in  this  area  rf  thjs  .s 
^LTb^^-  WheSver  oiS^^  decides  to  worK  though  her  intention  is  "to  try  to  get  as  many  people  informed  and 
Educated'  about  the  Importance  of  eariy  childhood  education  and  services. 

6  DISCUSSION 

6.1  Number  of  Respondents 

When  the  results  of  this  investigation  are  compared  with  Renwick's  (1989)  results  we  find  sorne  interesting  results  71 
tlrp^rt  i  SiwSk-s  stLdy  (Students  from  both  Palmerston  North  and  Dunedin)  Howe^«[' ^^^^^^  '^"^^ 
answered  Renwick's  survey  and  46  completed  this  survey.  Therefore  the  sample  from  Palmerston  North  is 
approximately  the  jame  -  although  Renwick's  results  were  combmed  from  the  two  groups. 

6.2  Age  and  Gender 

AS  in  Renwick-s  study  all  but  two  were  female.  This  survey  showed  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  older  students 
now  enrolled  - 14%  of  Renwick's  sample  was  25  and  okler  compared  to  28%  from  this  study. 

6.3  Ethnic  Origin 

Ethnic  oriom  also  showed  up  some  differences  -  Renwick  produced  89%  as  being  Pakeha  or  non-Maori  New 
SnSe?  ™s  sJuTp^duced  74-/.  In  the  same  category.  This  shows  that  a  positive  progresscn  has  been  made  .n 
Sf  rea  ie  enc^^^^^  at  a  tertiary  level.  However,  the  f  ret 

Sage  re^SSrlhelming^  English  -  95%.  So.  ^"^"9^'^«^r%Z^'?4"?a«  ^^^^ 

Pakeha  culture  there  are  still  very  few  students  who  speak  anything  other  than  English.  This  fart  is  of  when 

^nsiderS  alonaskle  the  issue  of  bicutturalism.  If  New  Zealand  is  to  move  positively  to  being  a  blcultural.  and  thence 

?mumS?Ja  "  we  should  be  encouraging  students  in  learning  the  language  of  our  Indgenous 

people. 

6.4  Parents 

AS  would  be  exoected  with  more  students  in  the  oWer  age  group  in  this  study  -  there  are  now  more  parents  who  are 
studerts  M%Sr?espZ^3^^  to  this  survey  were  parents  compared  to  14%  in  Renwfck's.  As  in  Renwd<'s  report  the 
Sritl  had  used  a  vK  of  early  chiWhood  facilities  for  their  own  chlld/ren.  However.  I  was  intngued  to  find  none 
'       inlic  «<,trStherhl^^^^     a  chlldcare  centre  -  either  full  or  sessional  care.  It  leads  one  to  speculate 

(i.e.  grandparent). 

6  5  Previous  Contact  with  Early  Childhood  Centres 

Snd  that  these  same  people  have  seen  that  there  is  indeed  a  career  to  be  had  m  this  field. 
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6.6  Upgrading  Training 

I  had  speculated  at  the  outset  of  this  project  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  an  artificially  inflated  figure  tor  those 
interested  in  chiidcare  because  of  those  enrolled  to  upgrade  qualifications  already  held.  Interestingly,  only  4  students 
reported  that  they  were  In  this  category,  i  had  expected  to  find  a  larger  percentage  here.  This  may  change,  however, 
In  the  near  future  when  the  uncertainty  regarding  equivalence  of  qualifications  is  settled  and  currently  employed 
Dersonnel  find  out  where  they  stand  on  the  recently  Introduced  points  scale.  This  Is  an  Issue  of  great  concern  to  many 
people  working  In  the  chiidcare  field.  A  Blueprint  for  training  was  Issued  in  mid-1990,  but  this  document  set  out 
aenerai  auideiines  regarding  equivalency.  The  finer  detail  regarding  specific  qualifications  held  by  people  In  the  field 
has  yet  to  be  finalised.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  the  New  Zealand  Qualifications  Authority  (NZQA)  have  still  not 
made  public  this  information. 

6.7  Preferred  Worl<  Destination 

When  we  move  on  to  preferred  work  destination  I  found  some  interesting  comparisons  with  Renwick's  results  (Fig.  5). 

Fig.  5 


PREFERRED  WORK  DESTINATION 


Kindergarten    Chiidcare  Botli 
DESTINATIONS 


Undecided 


Harding 


Renwicl< 


in  this  study  43%  Identified  as  only  desiring  to  work  in  kindergarten  and  9%     desiring  only  to  wo^^^^^^  TTiis 
compares  with  Renwtek's  figures  of  56%  and  10%  respectively,  it  was  also  sh»wn  n    s  su^y  that  ^ 
rontWar  both  work  oDtions  Only  1  student  in  this  study  was  undecWed  compared  to  21  in  Renwicks  stuay.  •  eei  inai 
Sss^^wf^^fud^anVSeSw  entering  College  with  a  more  open  mind  as  to  the  work  options  offered early  childhood. 
T^s  v^^is  also"efilSe?I^  the  laS  numSer  (89%)  who  said  .hat  they  would  took  at  another  early  ^^^dhoodar^^ 
ImploylntftSeTw^^^^^^^  i"  their  chosen  area.  This  reinforces  the  view  that  they  see  eariy  childhood  as  a 

definite  career  optton. 
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6.8  Consideration  of  Course 


recent  years, 
service  is  getting  fair  treatment. 


6.9  Posting  Experiences 

mcs,  d,su,rt.lng  ,n.o™..,o„  gained.  I  '^l; ",^™?„^^^^^^^^^^ 

kindergarten,  chlldcare.  playcentre.  etc.  -  to  gain  P  f^-^f '  ^!=P^^^^^  ^Zarsd  with  5  who  had  a  problem  in  a 

pows  systems  which  will  pag "^""'^^^^^^^  houre  of  furtha,  1-alnIng  In 

610  Status  of  Kindergarten  and  Chlldcare 

status  than  chlldcare.  Only  5  fett  that  chlWcare  was  of  h.gher  sjajis  .a  d^sU.^  as^25^thenSves  perceive  «  -  it  Is 

=;orrra?rr,hTrrrn^rof^^^^^^ 

-sS»aKgCSr.^aX;r^^^^^^^^^ 
SuS.  S  Jstem  who  place  the  two  services  on  an  equal  looling. 

6  11  Opinions  Regarding  CHIldcace  and  Kindergarten 

^e  llnal  poW  c,  discussion  was  ^S^J:^ ZSS^.  Ev'enTu,™" 

disadvantage  relating  to  chlldcare  -  these  were: 

(1)  rate  of  pay; 

(2)  length  of  wort<  yean 

(3)  hours  of  work. 
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This  ties  in  with  Renwicl<'s  results  when  she  reported  that: 

By  far  the  most  common  reason  [for  not  wanting  to  woik  in  childcare]  was  the  poor  pay 
and  worthing  conditions  including  long  hours  and  short  holidays. 

Although  It  did  not  show  up  as  such  a  major  concern,  rate  of  pay  was  also  ranked  as  a  disadvantage  in  the 
kindergarten  area  by  13  respondents. 

Staff/child  ratios  came  through  as  the  major  disadvantage  relating  to  kindergartens.  It  is  of  interest  to  record  here  that 
the  respondents  are  aware  that  kindergartens  provide  a  tow  staff/child  ratio  (i.e.  2  or  3  staff  to  40  children),  whereas 
childcare  provides  a  better  ratio  (i.e.  1  staff  to  10  children  over  2  years  old..or  1  staff  to  5  under  2  year  olds). 

Non-contact  time  in  childcare  was  also  a  problem  for  1 6  students.  Under  childcare  Awards,  employees  must  be 
allowed  a  period  of  non-contact  for  duties  other  than  woiKIng  directly  with  children,  depending  on  how  long  their  work 
day  is  Maybe  students  are  not  receiving  this  benefit  whilst  they  are  in  some  centres,  and  if  this  is  the  case  then  this  is 
Dossiblv  something  the  College  could  took  at  negotiating  with  centres  when  sending  students  out  on  postings. 
Kindergarten  teachers  have  five  hours  non-contact  time  per  week  -  this  time  is  to  allow  for  programme  planning  niinor 
maintenance,  admlnlstratton.  parent  contact,  but  at  times  some  of  this  period  is  used  to  offer  pre-entry  classes  for  the 
r^ext  Intake  of  chikJren.  The  Consenting  Parties  award  menttoned  earlier  altows  for  one  hour  non-oontact  time  per  day 
for  a  wo*  day  length  of  over  six  hours.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  better  arrangement  than  some  kindergarten  teachers 
have  as  the  childcare  emptoyee  Is  not  expected  to  have  any  contact  with  children  during  this  hour  (wrth  the  exceptfon 
of  an  emergency).  TTiis  altowance  can  be  accumulated  to  a  maximum  of  3  hours  before  taking  it.  so  ft  can  be  taken  In 
block  amounts  as  in  kindergartens. 


7  CONCLUSION 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  Investigatton.  I  wished  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  had  been  any  improvement  in  the 
numbers  of  students  intending  to  worK  in  the  chiklcare  field.  If  not.  then  I  wished  to  discover  what  the  reasons  were. 

I  am  able  to  report,  however,  there  appears  from  the  results  presented  here,  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
acceotance  of  childcare  as  a  viable  work  option  -  still  not  as  a  first  chofee.  but  definitely  as  an  option  I  am  still 
concerned  that  although  a  reasonable  percentage  indicated  they  wouW  took  at  both  kindergarten  and  chlktoare  for . 
S^s  that  the  chn<S:are  chotoe  would  only  be  a  short-temi  measure  until  a  kindergarten  positton  became  available. 
T^e  e    no  di  ect  evidence  to  support  this  view,  only  a  feeling  that  unless  the  variables  between  the  se|V|ces  even  out 
thatThis    a^sflnct  possibility.  TWs  was  an  area  that  was  not  covered  by  this  study  and  I  do  feel  that  It  Is  of  major 
^Vem  If  chSgfsVre  made  in  pay  rates,  how-ever.  for  chlkJcare  posittons  I  fee!  that  this  would  go  a  tong  way  to 
Sruraging  gStes  into  chiWcJre'as  a  tong-temi  career..  Chiklcare  pay  rates  came  through  as  a  major  disuKe^^^^^^^ 
to  She  s^der^s  in  this  survey  -  as  it  did  in  Renwtok's.  When  'Before  Five"  refonns  were  instituted  it  was  hoped  that  the 
™ved  SlrS  would  alKw  wages/  salaries  to  become  equrtable.  However,  there  was  no  governmert  directive 
Kd  to  percentage  of  the  funding  had  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  was  left  up  to  ind^idual  emptoyers 

decide  how  the  nx)ney  shouW  be  spent.  There  are  now  calls  (Dominfon  Sunday  Times.  October  1990  for  earty 
chiWlS^  Srtrec  trtSe  the  U  tuning  tagged  for  specific  use.  and  for  all  centres  to  be  accountab  e  for  he  money 
tm^e-^  O^e  M      the  pay  raSs  isVue  would  be  for  the  govemment  to  take  over  this  part  o  tlie  fnancia 
rnanaaeS  of  eariy  chikJhood  centres.  Ali  eariy  chiWhood  staff  wouW  then  be  paid  on  the  same  scale  throughout  the 
SSTS  r^  dSdton        as  to  whtoh  servtoe  they  are  employed  in.  Kindergarten  teachers  are  paid  on  this 
Ss^as  i^e^l  teS^  throu^      the  educatton  service.  This  woukJ  also  raise  the  image  of  chiWcare  employees  to 
be  accepted  as  "educators"  of  our  young,  rather  than  mere  chlidmlnders. 

Lona  hours  worthed  in  chiklcare  was  another  cause  of  concern  and  I  hope  that  sometime  iri  the        'f^^^^jj^f  V 
SuSo^SIs  prtJSlem!^^  woukl  go  some  way  to  solving  the  feeling  of  being  undervalued  babysrtters  which  leads 
on  to  the  bum-out  as  Wenfified  by  Passmore. 

WHh  rrore  students  showing  a  greater  interest  in  childcare  one  can  only  hope  that  stowly  the  publto  perceptfon  of 
rhfdcTJiSs'SVJili  stand,  as  it  always  has.  wrth  rts  head  h'^h  alongsWe  the  kindergarten  servK:e.  but 
also  be  accepted  as  an  equal  partner  In  the  fieW  of  earty  childhood  education. 
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infant  and  Toddier  Centre  Programmes  in  Britain  and  the  US, 


Tony  Holmes 

1.  Introduction. 

This  afternoon  I'm  going  to  talk  about  my  visits  to  some  early  childhood  centres  in  Britain  and  the 
US  which  cater  for  infants  and  toddlers.  I'll  briefly  describe  the  background  to  infant  and  toddler 
programmes  in  each  of  these  countries,  give  some  information  about  the  centres,  and  finally 
discuss  what  I  think  we  can  leam  from  this.  I  will  focus  on  teacher  education,  teacher 
deregistration  and  the  professionalism  of  early  childhood  teachers. 

In  Aotearoa  and  throughout  the  US  and  western  European  countries  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  places  for  infants  and  toddlers  in  early  childhood  centres  (defined  as 
children  under  the  age  of  3  years,  except  in  this  couritry  where  we  usually  refer  to  the  under 
twos).  There  is  also  a  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  existing  services  (Pichautt,  C.  1984;  Dept  of 
Education  1986).  Actual  provision  varies  widely  from  country  to  country,  and  from  state  to  state 
(Cohen,  B.  1988;  Moss,  P.  1988;  Ad  Hoc  Day  Care  Coalition,l985).  The  main  resistance  to  the 
development  of  infant  and  toddler  programmes  has  been  its  relavively  high  cost.  To  offer  a 
quality  programme  for  infants  and  toddlers  requires  more  resources  per  child  place  than  for 
older  children  and  therefore  involves  greater  costs  per  child  place. 

In  these  advanced  industrial  nations  the  proportion  of  women  working  outside  the  home  in  paid 
employment  has  increased  over  recent  years.  This  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  demand  from 
families  for  early  childhood  services.  Whether  the  state,  local  government,  private,  institutional 
or  community  groups  should  provide  these  services  has  been  vigorously  debated.  There  is 
also  the  issue  of  whether  very  young  children  should  be  in  centres  at  all.  The  younger  the 
children  the  hotter  the  debate.  For  example,  governments  and  some  academics  still  use  the 
myths  of  (maternal)  deprivation  to  scare  parents  and  dampen  demand  for  infant  services 
(Belsky  and  Alison  Clarke-Stewart,  1988).  Most  early  childhood  teachers  are  satisfied  that  a 
quality  programme  for  infants  and  toddlers  enhances  children's  development  without  adverse 
effects. 

In  Aotearoa,  places  for  under  twos  in  centres  have  increased  as  more  and  more  centres 
responded  to  the  demand.  The  biggest  increase  in  places  occun-ed  recently,  between  1989 
and  the  present,  when  the  new  rates  of  bulk  funding  attracted  interest  from  both  private  and 
not-for-profit  centres.  Between1989  and  1990  there  was  a  3-4  fold  increase  in  the  number  of 
under  twos  in  centre  programmes  from  about  2000  to  about  6000  (MoE  statistics)  New  centres 
exclusively  for  infants  and  toddlers  were  set  up  and  a  significant  number  are  still  in  the  process 
of  setting  up.  In  spi;e  of  the  feeble  official  minimum  standards  many  centres  have  used  this 
funding  to  improve  staff:child  ratios,  increase  the  training  opprtunities  and  wages  of  their  staff, 
and  reduce  fees.  This  financial  incentive  has  been  cut  back  following  the  1991  Budget  It  had 
been  $7.25  /  child  place  /hour  and  will  reduce  to  $4.50. 

In  Aotearoa  no  extensive,  systematic  or  longitudinal  studies  into  infants  programmes  have  been 
completed.  The  need  for  more  information  has  been  a  concern  for  a  number  of  years  In  1990 
Val  Podmore  and  Barara  Craig(SSRFC  pilot  research,  NZCER  main  research)  began  to 
investigate  the  organisation  and  policy  implications  of  infant  care  in  centres  in  Wellington  and 
Auckland.  However,  back  in  1988  I  was  keen  to  visit  some  high  quality  infant  toddler  centres 
while  overseas  on  a  Winston  Churchill  grant.  At  that  time  I  was  working  for  the  NZ  Childcare 
Association  as  an  adviser  to  childcare  centres  in  Wellington.  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  infants  and  toddlers  in  Wellington  centres  and  I  was  shocked  at  the  conditions  under 
which  some  infants  were  cared  for.  They  were  often  left  out  of  the  programme,  and  rarely  was 
any  specific  programme  run  for  them.  Some  inexperienced  workers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
infants  did'nt  do  much  and  therefore  nothing  much  was  done  for  them  other  than  keeping  them 
fed  and  clean.  Most  of  the  time  was  spent  feeding,  changing  and  cleaning  up,  with  little  time  for 
play,  and  without  an  understanding  of  the  many  learning  opportunities  that  can  accompany 
these  experiences,,  or  the  skills  to  pursue  them.  I  was  disturbed  that  this  neglect  was 
happening  to  our  most  precious  and  vulnerable  children  at  a  time  when  their  potential  for 
learning  was  so  great.  I  was  myself  al:?-^  largely  ignorant  of  how  infants  needs  could  be 
adequately  met  in  the  centre  situation. 
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The  information  1  obtained  from  visits  to  centres  and  my  discussions  with  teachers  was  not 
systematic  research.  It  was  not  planned  as  such.  I  didn't  have  the  resources  for  it.  However,  in 
preparation  for  my  visits  to  centres  I  put  together  a  quality  checklist.  This  was  used  to  remind  me 
of  all  the  things  I  wanted  to  find  out  about.  Many  of  the  visits  were  arreted  at  short  notice 
through  personal  contacts  made  after  arriving  in  the  area.  Local  knowledge  was  a  good  way  to 
locate  quality  programmes.  A  few  of  the  appointments  were  set  up  from  NZ.  Most  of  the 
information  I  obtained  was  about  the  organisation  or  oianagement  of  infant  toddler  programmes. 
Due  to  time  limitations  obsen/ations  of  children  in  programmes  was  secondary  to  this. 

3  In  Britain 

3.1  .Introduction 

In  Britain  provision  for  the  under  threes  is  inadequate  to  meet  needs  and  there  is  considerable 
variation  from  region  to  region.  The  different  services  are  provided  by  different  agencies  for 
different  groups  of  children  and  reflect  the  agenda  of  local  politics.  Labour  controlled  areas 
generally  have  more  public  facilities  than  Conservative  areas.  There  is  a  dear  division  between 
education  and  care.  Day  Nurseries,  Family  Centres,  and  childminders  or  home-based  care  are 
perceived  as  "caring"  for  children,  and  playgroups  and  Nursery  Schools  as  offenng 
"educational"  programmes.  There  is  a  demand  for  Day  Nursery  places  for  almost  half  of  the  2 
million  children  under  the  age  of  3  in  the  UK  (Bone,  M,1977).  Less  than  2%  are  catered  for  by 
publicly  funded  services  in  Day  Nurseries  and  the  newer  Family  and  Combined  centres  (Moss, 
P.  1988).  Most  of  these  children  are  referred  from  health  or  welfare  agencies  because  they  are 
defined  as  "at  risk".  They  are  mainly  from  poorer  families.  A  recent  innovation  has  been  the 
formation  of  Combined  Centres,  i.e.  a  Nursery  School  and  a  Day  Nursery  provision  combined  in 
one  location,  of  which  there  were  around  50  in  1989.  Childminding  and  private  nurseries  and 
voluntary  chiidcare  organisations  attempt  to  fill  the  shortfall  in  provision. 

Nursery  "teachers"  are  trained  for  4  years  (B.Ed,  or  3  year  degree  plus  one  year  teacher 
training  )  to  work  with  children  from  3  years  of  age.  Their  qualification  also  allows  them  to  teach  in 
schools.  Nursery  "nurses"  are  trained  for  2  years  and  receive  the  Nursery  Nurses  Examination 
Board  qualification  (NNEB)  to  work  with  children  from  birth  to  8  years.  The  nearest  NZ  equivalent 
to  this  would  now  be  the  one  year  Nanny  qualification  plus  the  second  year  of  the  Diploma 
course  offered  by  institutions  like  the  NZ  College  of  Eariy  Childhood  Education  in  Christchurch. 

^.7.  The  Centres 

I  visited  Day  Nurseries,  and  Combined  Nursery  Centres  in  London,  Glasgow  and  Lancashire. 
The  London  centres  were  long  established  whereas  the  centres  in  Lancashire  were  newly 
opened  Combined  Centres  in  Blackburn  and  Lancaster(July  1988).  In  Glasgow  the  centres  1 
visited  were  established  and  operating  under  new  policies  developed  by  the  innovative  Pre- 
Five  Unit  of  Strathclyde  Regional  Council. 

In  all  the  centres  there  were  no  fees,  or  minimal  fees.  About  90  pence  per  day-about  $3-  was 
the  maximum  Meals  were  charged  separately.  The  centres  were  financially  supported  by  the 
Dept  of  Health  and  Social  Security(DHSS),  by  local  authorities,  and  by  charitable  trusts.  Most  of 
the  families  served  by  these  programmes  would  not  be  able  to  pay.  Most  were  open  for  5  days 
per  week  but  some  were  available  for  7  day,  24  hours  per  day  care.  One  was  open  365  days  of 
the  year  Parent  participation  was  encouraged.  Some  centres  had  a  parents'  room.  All  children 
were  assessed  for  all  round  development  on  a  regular  schedule.  Some  provided  an  evening 
creche  so  that  parents  could  attend  meetings,  leisure  activities  and  classes. 

Between  30  and  100  children  from  birth  to  age  5  years  attended  each  centre  for  full  and  part 
days  Maximum  group  size  for  infants  was  10.  In  wosX  centres  places  were  allocated  awarding 
to  need  and  this  was  regulariy  reviewed.  Staff :child  ratios  for  infants  varied  from  1:2.5  to  1:5 
according  to  age.  The  staff  were  exclusively  carers  and  teachers.  There  were,  by  NZ  standards 
numerous  extra  staff,  e.g.  administrators,  cooks,  cleaners,  caretakers,  laundry  workers,  and 
maintainance  staff.  Because  these  centres  are  also  community  centres  there  were  often 
resident  social  workers,  speech  therapists,  doctors  and  health  workers.  One  centre  had  a 
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minibus  and  a  driver/gardener.  Many  had  toy  libraries,  subsidised  by  the  DHSS  with  no  user 
fee.  Some  were  used  as  "drop  in**  centres  by  childminders  and  the  children  in  their  care. 

The  implementation  of  the  new  Combined  Nursery  Centres  has  been  frustrated  by  staff 
disputes.  The  Nursery  Teachers  and  Nursery  Nurses  who  staff  these  centres  are,  in  the 
majority  of  centres,  working  under  different  salaries  and  conditions.  The  teachers  eam  more, 
have  better  working  conditions,  but  are  less  knowledgable  and  experienced  in  the  care  of 
infants,  and  yet  are  expected  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  programme  on  the  same 
premises  as  the  nurses.  These  tensions  affect  the  perfomiance  of  the  staff  and  the  quality  of 
the  programme.  In  a  study  of  20  combined  centres  (reported  by  Gillian  Pugh  from  a  study  by  Liz 
Murphy  at  the  National  Children's  Bureau)  nearly  all  of  them  which  were  set  up  to  operate  in  a 
co-ordinated  way,  i.e.  day  nursery  and  nursery  school,  are  actually  composed  of  the  two 
separate  programmes,  i.e  the  Nursery  Nurses  and  the  Nursery  Teachers  do  not  work  together. 
In  Glasgow,  new  policies  produced  by  the  Strathclyde  Regional  Council  have  enabled  a  more 
flexible  staffing  stmcture  to  be  creat^vj  which  hopefully  will  overcome  most  of  the  problems  in 
the  present  system.  Although  Day  Nurseries  and  the  Combined  and  Family  Centres  offer  just  as 
comprehensive  an  educational  program  as  nursery  schools,  there  is  a  social  stigma  attached  to 
those  families  who  need  to  use  them. 
As  Gillian  Pugh  from  the  National  Children's  Bureau  told  me, 

"In  UK  the  government  sees  daycare  as  something  that  is  only  appropriate  for  families  who 
have  failed...  There's  still  the  stigma  attached  that  only  families  which  have  collapsed  can  have 
daycare  and  everybody  else  has  to  struggle  on  alone." 

4.  in  the  US 

4.1  Introduction. 

In  the  US  there  is  a  lack  of  reliable  statistics  concerning  the  provision  and  quality  of  early 
childhood  programmes.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  2  million  children  in  day 
care.  Nearly  hatf  of  all  infants  and  toddlers  (under3)  have  working  mothers  (US  Bureau  of 
Census,  1985).  Centres  are  operated  by  individuals  and  corporations  for  profit,  church  affiliated 
groups(some  of  which  are  also  run  for  profit,  i.e.  not  by  the  church  themselves),  employer  and 
employee  sponsored  centres,  parent  co-operatives,  the  federally  funded  Head-Start 
Programs,  other  federally  funded  special  education  centres  in  public  schools,  public  school 
kindergarten  programmes  (for  children  age  5-6yrs),  and  housing  development  day  care.  The 
federal  Title  XX  Act  reimburses  states  for  75%  of  the  cost  of  childcare  programmes  that  sen/e 
families  where  parents  receive  public  assistance  money  or  social  security  income,  or  the  gross 
family  income  is  below  a  certain  level. 

The  US  has  no  Federal  regulations  and  each  State  has  set  its  own  regulations  governing 
daycare  programs.  42  states  do  not  require  any  special  training  for  childcare  staff,  and  only  24 
states  require  any  chikl  development  training  for  directors  of  centres.  Only  4  states  require 
staff-.child  ratios  to  be  1:3  for  infants  and  1:4  for  toddlers  while  many  other  states  have  the 
dangerously  tow  ratios  of  1 :7  for  infants  and  1  ;1 2  for  toddlers  respectively.  Only  20,000  out  of 
estimated  one  million  childcare  workers  are  unionised.  Most  have  short  term  employment 
contracts  and  poor  conditions  of  work.  However,  there  are  centres  with  high  quality 
programmes  which  sen/e  as  good  models  for  infant  and  toddler  care  and  education. 

4.2  The  centres 

1  visited  infant/toddler  centres  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Texas  and  California.  These  states 
have  recognised  quality  childcare  standards  and  regulations.  All  the  centres  I  visited  were  not- 
for-profit  centres  whose  own  standards  exceeded  the  regulations  of  the  state  authorities. 

Group  size  for  infant  and  toddler  care  varied  from  6  to  1 2  for  under  2  year  olds,  and  up  to  1 6  for 

2  to  3  year  okls,  with  staff :child  ratios  of  1 :3  and  1 :4  respectively  for  the  two  age  groups.  The 
centre  size  varied  from  50  staff  and  150  families  in  a  mixed  age  centre  down  to  2  staff  and  6 
children  at  a  new  centre  for  babies  There  were  large  waiting  lists  of  between  50  and  300  for 
each  centre.  Parent  help  was  encouraged  in  all  centres,  and  at  one  centre  parents  were 
expected  to  give  4  hours  per  nrx)nth  to  work  for  the  centre. 
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Fees  in  Massachusetts  ranged  from  $164  to  $215  per  weak,  and  in  California  from  $135  to 
$180.  (NZ$200-320  which  compares  to  current  NZ  fees  of  $110-150).  In  some  cases  these 
were  subsidised,  e.g.  for  hospital  employees  using  a  hospital  centre,  and  for  low  income 
families  by  the  state.  However,  the  majority  of  families  using  these  centres  were  in  the  middle  to 
upper  income  bracket.  High  quality  care  is  expensive  and  often  only  those  on  good  incomes 
could  afford  to  use  it.  The  centres  used  about  75-80%  of  their  income{mainly  fees)  to  pay  their 
staff. 

Most  centre  Directors,  and  other  senior  staff  inoluding  Head  Teachers  had  Bachelor's  (4  years) 
or  Master's  degrees  in  early  childhood  plus  a  number  of  years  of  experience.  Their  salaries 
ranged  from  US$20,000  to  $40,000  (NZ$30,000-$60,000)  per  annum  depending  on  levels  of 
responsibility,  centre  size  and  what  the  centre  management  were  able  to  pay.  Teachers,  many 
of  whom  had  a  4  year  degree,  earned  US$14-17,000  (NZ$20,000-$25,000).  and  Assistants 
with  an  Associate's  degree(2  years)  earned  about  US$10,000  ($NZ1 5,000)  per  annum.  High 
school  and  college  aides  were  paid  between  $3.35  and  $5  /hour{NZ$5-$7.50). 

As  in  Britain  centres  had  non-teaching  staff ,  e.g.  cooks,  cleaners,  janitors,  and  office  workers. 
Two  of  the  centres  had  full  time  Education  Directors  responsible  for  staff  training  and  curriculum 
development.  Staff  had  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  hours  per  week  training.  Many  had  part- 
time  nurses,  music  teachers  and  other  specialist  staff. 

At  one  centre  a  $50  fee  was  charged  for  enrollment  and  interview  with  the  director,  and  families 
pay  $25  per  month  for  disposable  diapers,  and  $75  per  year  for  insurance  liability.  There  is  no 
Accident  Compensation  scheme  in  the  US  and  everyone  is  acutely  aware  of  safety.  Not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  children,  but  also  for  the  financial  survival  of  the  centre.  Centres,  their  directors 
and  teachers  have  been  financially  mined  through  successful  litigation  for  alleged  negligence. 


5.  Discussion  and  Conclusions 
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Much  of  what  I  found  in  Britain  and  the  US  reinforced  what  many  of  us  already  know  about 
providing  a  quality  infant  and  toddler  environment.  That  is.  a  suitable  physical  environment,  a 
developmentally  appropriate  curriculum,  and  qualified  teachers  with  specialist  knowledge  and 
skills  to  work  with  this  age  group,  working  in  a  supportive  environment-a  good  employer,  good 
conditions  of  work,  optimal  staff  :child  ratios  and  child  group  size. 

Although  we  have  made  wuge  advances  in  many  of  these  areas  over  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
not  yet  attained  a  professional  status  for  ourselves.  Centres  in  Britain  and  the  better  US  centres 
I  visited  emptoy  ancilliary  staff,  e.g.  cleaners,  cooks,  administrative  and  maintainance  staff.  This 
enables  their  early  childhood  teachers  to  use  their  time,  skills  and  energy  to  focus  on  their 
specific  role  as  carers  and  educators.  In  the  majority  of  centres  in  NZ  the  childcare  worker  or 
early  childhood  teacher  has  been  expected  to  be  a  "Jill  or  Jack  of  all  trades"  and  often 
perceived  by  the  public  and  the  government  to  be  "mistress  or  master  of  none."  Although  early 
childhood  teachers  have  been  professionally  trained  to  work  in  the  most  demanding  and 
important  work  in  our  society  they  often  do  not  see  themselves,  and  are  not  perceived  by  most 
of  the  public,  and  the  politicians,  as  professionals.  To  many  people  working  with  infants  and 
toddlers  is  just  "babysitting".  This  is  not  surprising  when  our  government  and  some  of  our 
employers  are  attempting  to  further  devalue,  deskill  and  deprofessionalise  our  work.  The 
Employment  Contracts  Bill  is  being  used  to  reduce  wages,  conditions  of  work  and  security  of 
employment,  and  to  destroy  our  union's  powerbase.  Teachers  are  no  longer  required  to  be 
registered.  In  the  US  many  early  childhood  teachers  are  paid  very  low  wages,  have  poor  working 
conditions,  little  job  security,  and  most  lack  union  protection.  Employment  contracts  are 
commonly  for  only  the  9  oh  0  teaching  months  of  the  year. 

Another  facet  of  the  progress  toward  professionalism  is  the  status  of  teacher  qualifications.  The 
integration  of  pre-service  early  childhood  teacher  education  at  colleges  of  education  in  NZ  has 
become  the  model  for  basic  level  training.  With  the  recent  diversification  of  training 
opportunities  with  the  emergence  of  many  alternative  training  providers,  and  the  downgrading 
of  the  "points"  requited  for  equivalency,  recognition  of  the  3  year  Diploma  in  Teaching  as  the 
basic  qualification  for  all  early  childhood  teachers  is  jeopardised.  The  specialist  training  of 
teachers  to  work  with  infants  and  toddlers  in  centres  is  especially  threatened.  The  government, 
through  programmes  like  "Parents  as  First  Teachers,"  is  attempting  to  force  infant  care,  as  rt 
describes  it  back  into  the  home.  Either  with  mothers  encouraged  to  stay  home,  or  into  Family 
Day  Care  or  informal  an-angements.  The  government  is  trying  to  gain  support  for  the  notion  that 
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infant  and  toddler  care  dees  not  require  the  knowledge  base  and  skill  level  required  for  older 
children.  The  governnnent  believes  that  Plunket  Nurses  are  able,  with  little  extra  training,  to  be 
able  to  take  over  the  work  of  early  childhood  teachers.  One  year  nanny  school  training  or  two 
year  NNEB  equivalent  training,  both  available  in  NZ,  may  become  the  new  benchmark 
qualification  for  the  caifi  of  infants  and  toddlers.  This  would  be  a  retrograde  step.  All  this  is 
happening  only  5  years  on  from  the  transfer  of  childcare  from  the  Dept  of  Social  Welfare  to  the 
Dept  of  Education  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  integration  of  childcare  with  the  other 
early  childhood  services  and  the  acknowledgment  that  child-care  was  care  aoit  education.  NZ 
provided  a  nx)del  example  in  overcoming  the  two-tier  system  perceived  by  many  as  "care"  and 
"education"  that  still  exists  in  most  of  Britain(Nursery  Nurses  and  Nursery  Teachers).  We  are 
now  being  cajoled  into  a  new  multi-tiered  system  of  qualifications  which  will  further  inhibit  the 
establishment  of  our  professional  status. 

All  of  these  issues  are,  of  course,  ultimately  to  do  with  the  govemments  desire  to  cut  funding. 
Through  its  ignorance  of  the  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers  and  its  drive  to  cut  spending  this 
present  govemment  has  downgraded  the  centres'  physical  environment  and  staffing  levels  and 
is  threatening  the  viability  of  some  centres  catering  for  infants  and  toddlers.  Those  families  who 
are  "at  risk"  and  are  desparately  in  need  of  centre  based  care  will  be  targetted  as  they  are  in 
Britain  :     the  US  and  subject  to  the  new  stigmata,  the  Kiwi  Card.  In  fact,  many  of  this 
govemment's  gross  errors  in  the  education  policy  field  have  been  picked  up  in  the  US,  or  from 
Britain.  When  will  our  govemment  stop  employing  the  unacceptable  policies  of  the  World's 
foremost  monetarist  nations  in  order  to  shape  education  in  New  Zealand? 

We  must  resist  by  demanding  the  reinstatement  of  teacher  registration,  and  be  determined  to 
hold  on  to  the  3  year  Diploma  as  the  basic  teacher  qualification  for  all  early  childhood  teachers. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  government  understands  that  teachers  of  infants  and  toddlers  need 
specialist  knowledge  and  skills  in  addition  to  basic  level  early  childhood  training. 

We  need  to  continue  to  build  good  public  relations,  maintain  our  unions  and  associations,  and 
to  keep  everyone  informed  about  the  great  work  we  do. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  everything  we  can  to  provide  the  very  best  of  environments  for  the 
centre  based  care  and  education  of  our  smallest  and  most  vulnerable  people. 
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COMPARISON  BETWEEN  SWEDISH  AND  BRITISH  PRESCHOOLS  OF 
CHILDRENS  ACTIVITIES,  LANGUAGE  AND  GROUP  CONSTELLATION 

Gunni  Karrby 

Department  of  Education  &  Educational  Research 
Golhenburg  University 
Box  1010 

S-431  26  MOLNDAL.  SWEDEN 
Aims  of  the  study 

The  presented  study  is  part  of  a  large  and  comprehensive  study  of  Swedish  preschools  made  in 
1984  by  KSrrby.  ITiis  study  was  nxxjelled  by  an  earlier  study  in  Britain  made  by  the  Oxford 
Preschool  Research  Group  and  presented  by  K  Sylva,  C  Roy  and  M  Painter  in  the  book  Child 
Watching  at  Playgroup  and  Nursery  School  published  in  1980,  It  is  therefore  possible  to  make 
comparisons  between  preschools  in  the  two  countries  on  overall  as  well  as  detailed  level. 

In  the  present  study  the  intention  is  to  compare  and  interprete  the  results  from  the  two  studies 
in  relation  to 

1 .  Swedish  and  British  child  care  policy 

2.  Educational  traditions  and  philosophy 

3.  Differences  in  function  and  organizatton  of  the  preschool 


International  comparisons  throw  light  on  variations  in  ideological  and  philosophical  features  of 
education  that  are  not  usually  detectable  in  other  studies.  As  both  the  Swedish  and  British 
samples  include  preschools  with  different  forms  and  functions  it  is  also  possible  to  draw 
conclusions  as  to  organizational  factors. 

In  interpreting  the  results  my  main  assunnption  is  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
educational  environment  of  the  preschool  and  political,  ideological  and  structural  frames 
including  preschool  proviston.  In  accordance  with  the  ecological  theory  of  Urie  Bronfenbrenner 
(2)  it  is  assumed  that  educational  content  and  indirectly  the  devetopment  of  the  chiW  is 
influenced  by  past  and  present  social,  political  and  cultural  conditions.  In  building  up  a  system  of 
child  care  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  role  of  the  preschool  (including  all  kinds  of  child  care 
facilities)  in  the  total  political  and  economic  development  in  the  country. 

Preschools  are  an  important  pari  of  the  Swedish  family  social  support  system.  Dating  back  to  the 
30th  with  Alva  and  Gunnar  Myrdal  as  prominent  figures,  preschool  education  in  Sweden  is  seen 
as  an  important  part  of  the  public  welfare  policies.  In  after-war  Sweden  provision  of  preschool 
places  in  the  form  of  day  care  was  a  means  to  liberate  women  labour.  In  the  70th  the  equality  of 
men  and  women  was  the  main  argument  for  the  expansion  of  preschool  places.  In  1975  a  law 
was  passed  that  guarantied  a  preschool  place  for  all  6  year  olds  and  in  1985  a  national 
educational  program  for  preschools  was  accepted  by  the  Parliament.  A  decision  was  taken  by 
the  Parliament  in  1987  that  preschool  places  should  be  available  for  all  preschool  chikJren  in 
need  of  a  place.  The  political  aim  is  to  guarantee  each  child  a  preschool  place  whose  parents 
want  or  need  it.  This  is  proposed  to  become  a  law. 


In  contrast  to  Sweden,  preschools  in  Britain  are  not  seen  as  part  of  a  family  social  program.  Child 
care  is  the  responsibility  of  health  authorities  and  have  no  connection  to  preschools  which  are 
part  of  the  educattonal  system.  During  the  last  years  public  funding  for  full  time  day  care  has 
decreased.  As  stated  by  Jerome  Bruner  in  1980,  (3)  the  promises  of  preschool  places  for  all 
who  wanted  it.  made  in  Mrs  Thatcher's  1972  White  paper,  Education:  A  Franf)ewori<  for 
Expansion,  were  not  fulfilled.  In  the  Nattonal  ChikJren's  Act  presented  in  1989  there  is  a  strong 
support  for  preschools  exclusively  functioning  as  educational  institutions.  To  save  costs,  many 
preschools  are  wori<ing  on  part  time  basis  thus  excluding  the  possibilities  of  full  time  wor1<  for  the 
parents,  usually  the  mother.  Percentage  of  places  for  preschool  children  of  wori<ing  mothers  in 
different  form  of  chiki  care  in  shown  in  table  1 . 
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Table  1.  Percentages  of  preschool  age  children  with  mothers  working  full  or  part  time  in  different 
forms  of  child  care  in  Sweden  and  Britain  1987 


Sweden 

Full  &  part  time 

Britain 

Full  time 
Part  time 


At  home 


14 


19 
56 


Relatives 
Private 


52 
30 


Nuts  (FTP) 
42 


15 
9 


Fam  d.c. 


36 


29 
13 


Source:  P  Moss  (1991)  .   .  ^  ^ 

Note:  When  sums  add  to  more  than  100  more  than  one  arrangement  is  included. 


Provision  and  fnmns  of  preschools  in  Sweden  and  Britain 

There  are  two  main  forms  of  Swedish  prescliools,  full  time  (day  care)  and  part  tin^  (formerly 
Kindergarten).  Full  time  preschools  (FTP)  are  available  for  children  whose  parents  are  both 
working  or  studying.  Part  time  preschools  (PTP)  are  available  for  all  children  between  4  and  6, 
About  one  third  of  all  6  year  olds,  about  20  %  of  the  5  year  olds  and  only  a  few  4  year  olds  go  to 
PTP.  According  to  official  policy  the  same  educational  content  shouW  characterize  the  two 
forms  of  preschool  and  be  based  on  the  Preschool  Educational  Program. 

The  expansion  of  public  chiki  care  in  Sweden  has  been  rapid  since  1965  as  can  be  seen  in 
table  2. 

Table  2.  Proportion  of  children  0-6  in  public  care  in  Sweden  1965-1990 


Full  time 

preschools 

Fami^dafvcare 


Sum 


1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1.5 

4 

9 

18 

28 

33 

15 

..  .  4 

e 

13 

17 

19 

3.0 

8 

15 

31 

45 

51 

The  main  organizational  differences  between  the  two  forms  of  preschool  are  shown  below 


Full  time 
preschool 


1-6  (10)  year 
old  children 


Fee 

(200-2000  SEK 
a  month) 


7-10  hours 
a  day 


Parents 
employed 
or  study 


Group  size 
12-18 


Children 
with  special 
needs 


2  preschool 
teachers 
1  nurse 

10-60%  of 
1-6  year 
olds  attend 


Part  time 
preschool 


Mostly  6  year 
olds  or  4-6 


Free  of 
charge 


3  hours 
a  day 


Group  size 
15-20 


Parents         Every  child 
at  home         right  to 
or  employed  attend 


1  preschool 
teacher 
1  nurse 

98%  of  6 
year  olds 
and  some 
4-5  years 
attend 
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Summary  of  the  Swedish  study 


Individual  observations  of  5-6  year  old  children  were  made  in  73  full  time  and  42  part  time 
preschools.  In  each  preschool  obsen/ations  were  made  during  20  continuous  minutes  during 
different  times  of  the  day  of  five  randomly  chosen  children.  The  activities,  language  and  group 
pattern  were  registered  according  to  the  system  used  in  the  Oxford  Preschool  Research 
Project.  Altogether  559  children  were  observed  in  19  municipalities  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sweden.  Half  the  preschools  were  situated  in  the  city  of  Gothenburg  and  the  other  half  in 
towns  and  villages. 

Information  about  the  organizatbnal  structure  of  the  preschool  such  as  staff/child  ratto,  group 
size,  working  conditions  of  the  staff,  the  size  of  the  preschools,  the  social  character  of  the 
uptake  area  and  fees  were  collected  by  a  questionnaire. 

The  educational  structure  was  studied  by  the  registration  every  15  minutes  of  the  activities 
going  on  during  two  half  days.  The  planning,  direction  and  regularity  of  tf.e  activities  were 
judges  on  a  3-graded  scale.  (These  data  are  not  presented  in  the  present  paper) 

The  study  comprises  about  22.000  minutes  of  preschool  activities,  anguage  discourse  and 
group  constellations  treated  as  dependent  variables,  and  a  number  of  frame  factors  treated  as 
independent  variables.  The  data  have  been  analyzed  statistically  mainly  by  frequency 
comparisons,  correlations  and  variance  analysis  methods. 

Summary  of  the  British  study  (here  called  the  Syiva  study) 

The  Sylva  study  (11)  was  made  in  threu  types  of  prescf)ool,  Nursery  school  (NS),  Nursery  class 
(NC)  and  Playgroup  (PG).  About  the  same  number  of  each  kind  of  preschool  was  represented  in 
the  study.  They  were  situated  in  both  cities  and  villages.  In  all.  1 20  randomly  chosen  children 
were  observed  in  19  preschools.  about  6-7  in  each  preschool.  Half  of  the  children  were  3.5-4.5 
and  the  other  half  4.5-5.5  years  old.  The  British  children  were  thus  one  or  two  years  younger 
than  the  Swedish  children. 


Main  results 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Swedish  study  was  to  compare  FTP  and  PTP.  Therefore,  in  all  the 
comparisons  the  two  forms  of  preschools  were  separated.  In  the  Sylva  study  the  three  forms  of 
preschools  were  separated  in  only  some  of  the  comparisons. 
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TABLE  3.  Comparisons  of  results  from  the  Swedish  and  British  study.  Distribution  of 
percentages  of  different  activities. 


Large  muscle  movement 
Large  scale  construction 
Small  scale  construction 

Art 

Manipulation 
Adult  directed  art 
and  manipulation 
Structured  materials 
Three  R*s  activities 

Games  with  rules 
Music 

Group  activities 
Problem  solving 
Examination 

Pretend  play 
Scale  version  toys 

Informal  games 

Spontaneously  structured  play 

Organized  play 

Social  interaction,  non-play 

Standing  around 
Cruising 

Purposeful  movement 

Waiting 

Watching 

Domestic  activity 

Theme  length  (average) 


SWEDEN 
Fulltime  Part  time 

Sign  p<.05 


OXFORD 


4.0 

X 

1.6 

9.8 

1.9 

2.2 

0.9 

2.4 

2.5 

4.3 

7.7 

X 

11.5 

8.3 

3.6 

X 

6.2 

12.0 

3.4 

X 

6  0 

0.6 

3.9 

X 

5.7 

4.5 

3.4 

3.8 

0.6 

4.6 

6.1 

1 .2 

0.9 

0.3 

9.5 

9.7 

7.7 

0.2 

0.2 

1.7 

0.1 

0.1 

1.5 

10.6 

9.9 

1  U.4 

2.6 

3.4 

2.3 

3.3 

X 

0.9 

3.1 

1.5 

1.1 

0.8 

2.1 

1.3 

0.1 

10.0 

X 

4.6 

7.0 

1.8 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

2.0 

5.1 

X 

5.8 

3.0 

1.9 

2.1 

1.4 

5.4 

X 

6.6 

9.4 

7.5 

4.9 

7.1 

1.45 

1.38 

The  overall  pattern,  shows  that  there  are  great  similarities  between  the  British  and  the  two  forms 
of  Swedish  preschools.  For  example,  the  frequencies  of  pretend  play  and  play  with  small 
version  toys  are  almost  the  same.  The  sum  of  "passive"  activities  are  also  very  similar. 

Clear  differences  can  also  be  found,  however,  such  as  in  the  frequencies  of  large  muscle 
movemrnt  (gross  motor  play),  manipulation  and  adutt  directed  art  activities. 
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Combinations  of  categories  were  made  into  tlie  following  groups  of  activities 
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Creative  and  manipulative  (Construction,  Art,  Manip.  Struc.mat.  Mus.) 

Fantasy  (Pretend,  scale  version  toys) 

Adult  led  (Creative  &  Group  activity) 

Cognitive  (3  R's,  Rule  games,  ProbL  Ex.) 

Social  (Play  and  interaction) 

Large  muscle  movement 

"Passive'* 

Domestic 

Comparisons  are  made  in  diagram  1 


Diagram  1 


British  preschools  are  found  to  differ  from  the  two  fonns  of  Swedish  preschools  mainly  in  three 
areas.  Adutt  lec  and  cognitive  activities  are  more  common  in  S  preschools  while  gross  motor 
play  is  more  common  in  B  preschools. 

In  some  areas  the  B  preschools  are  more  like  our  PTP  than  FTP.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  area  of  creative  and  manipulation  activities  where  B  preschools  are  more  like  PTP  than  FTP 
in  which  social  interaction  is  more  prevalent. 

Large  differences  are  found  between  the  different  forms  of  B  preschools,  Nursery  schools 
(NS),  Nursery  class  (NC)  and  Playgroup  (PG),  on  separate  activities  indicating  a  great  variation 
among  the  B  preschools.  Pretend  play  and  manipulation  are  particularly  common  i  NC.  In  NS  the 
frequency  of  gross  motor  play  is  high  while  in  PG  adutt  led  activities  are  common.  (Table  3:b 
Appendix). 

Group  constellation 

Being  active  in  a  group  or  alone  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  socialization  process.  From  tabic  4 
and  diagram  2  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  great  variation  between  the  three  kinds  of  B  preschools 
in  group  constellation.  The  large  difference  between  S  and  B  preschools  in  group  activity  is 
particulariy  interesting.  Neariy  one  half  of  all  activities  in  S  preschools  are  carried  out  in  small  or 
big  groups.  In  B  preschools,  activity  carried  out  alone,  in  pairs  or  parallel  are  much  more 
common.  I  will  return  to  these  facts  later. 

TABLE  4.  Conparisons  of  social  grouping  between  full  time  (FTP)  and  part  time  (PTP)  Swedish 
preschools,  Nursery  scriool  (NS),  Nursery  Class  (NC)  and  Playgroup  (PG).  Percentages  of  total 
time 


Group  constellation 

FTP 

PTP 

NS 

NC 

PG 

Alone 

9 

1  i 

19 

16 

13 

Parallel  and  pair 

child-adult 

27 

28 

38 

27 

33 

Pair  child -child 

20 

20 

24 

33 

24 

Large  and  small  group 

44 

41 

19 

24 

30 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Diagram  2 
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Language  communication 

In  preschool  research  the  quality  of  language  communication  and  interaction  between  the  child 
and  the  adult  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to  the  competence 
of  the  child  as  found  by  e  g  Tizard  et  a!  (12),  Clarke-Stewart  et  a!  (4)  Phillips  et  al  (9).  In  my  own 
and  Sylva's  studies  a  relatively  cmde  measure  was  used,  categorizing  language  interaction  as 
dialogue  vs  monologue.  Aspects  of  quality  can  be  assumed  to  be  connected  to  frequency  of 
dialogue  and  frequency  of  total  language  communication.  In  table  5  the  frequency  of  dialogue 
and  n^onologue  are  shown  separately  for  the  different  forms  of  preschool. 


TABLE  5.  Frequency  of  dialogues  between  child-adutt  and  child-child  in  full  time  (FTP)  and  part 
time  (PTP)  Swedish  pr^schools.  Nursery  school  (NS),  Nursery  class  (NC)  and  Playgroup  (PG). 
Percentages  of  total  time 

NS       NC  PG 

9         7  6 
9        21  10 
82        72  84 

100    100         Too     100  Too 


FTP  PTP 

Dialogue  between 

child-grownup                            7  6 

child-child                                 14  12 

No  dialogue                               79  82 


Surprisingly  enough  it  was  found  that  in  spite  of  rather  great  differences  in  staff/child  ratio  and 
group  sizes  \tC)  frequencies  of  dialogue  between  child  and  adult  was  very  similar  in  S  and  B 
preschools.  Is  there  an  in-built  structure  in  preschool  practise  that  reduces  child-adutt 
conversation  to  less  than  1 0  %  of  the  total  time? 

In  my  own  study  the  No  dialogue  category  includes  child-adult  monologue  in  FTP  and  PTP  (16 
and  13  %),  child-child  monologue  (37  and  36  %)  and  silence  (25  and  33  %  p<  .05). 

Only  about  one  fifth  of  the  observed  minutes  contained  language  between  the  child  and  the 
adult  according  to  the  Swedish  study.  In  more  than  twice  as  many  observations  there  was  some 
kind  of  contact  between  the  child  and  the  adult.  The  frequencies  of  contact,  with  or  without 
language,  are  shown  in  table  6. 


TABLE  6.  Frequencies  of  contact  between  children  and  adults  in  full  time  (FTP)  and  part  time 
(PTP)  Swedish  preschools,  Nursery  schools  (NS),  Nursery  class  (NC)  and  Playgroups  (PG). 
Percentages  of  total  time 

FTP     PTP  NS        NC  PG 

Contact  between 

child  and  adult  44       38  44        37  50 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  non-verbal  communication  varies  to  some  extent  between  S  and  B 
preschools  presumably  due  to  differences  in  staff/child  ratio. 

In  both  the  Swedish  and  the  Sylva  study  analysis  has  been  made  as  to  which  activity  contain 
most  chikJ-adult  communication.  It  appears  that  in  both  countries  conversation  was  m^st 
common  in  non-play  social  interaction  and  domestic  activity.  This  implicates  that  these 
situations,  which  are  an  important  part  of  the  socialization  process,  are  particularly  effective  for 
the  learning  of  social  attitudes  and  values. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  RESULTS 


Swedish  an0  British  child  care  policy 

There  is  a  great  vanance  among  the  B  preschools  which  is  not  found  in  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  FTP  by  tradition  have  a  sociarand  caring  function  and  PTP  an  educational  function, 
they  are  surprisingly  similar  as  to  educational  content.  During  the  last  20-30  years  the 
organization  of  preschools  in  the  municipalities  has  been  regulated  by  the  National  Board  of 
Social  Health  and  Welfare.  Rules  and  recommendations  as  to  space  per  child,  staft/chikd  ratio, 
professional  requirements  of  personnel,  numbers  and  age  combinations  of  children  in  a  group 
has  contributed  to  a  fiomogeneous  preschool  situation.  As  shown  by  Kerstin  Palmerus  (a 
participant  at  this  conference),  family  day  care  also  has  much  in  common  with  institutional 
preschool  practise. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  between  FTP  and  PTP  in  time  extension,  staff/child  ratio  and  ages  of 
the  children,  the  activity  pattern  is  very  similar.  The  higher  proportion  of  creative  activity  and  the 
lower  proportion  of  social  and  motor  activity  in  PTP  can  be  attributable  to  the  shorter  time.  As  the 
children  are  in  PTP  less  than  half  the  time  compared  to  children  in  FTP,  time  is  concentrated  on 
more  "educationar  activities.  In  ctock  time,  about  one  hour  a  day  is  used  for  structured  activities 
in  both  kinds  of  preschool.  Children  in  FTP  are  there  about  7-9  hours  a  day  which  gives 
generous  time  for  social  interaction  and  personal  attention  to  compensate  absent  parents. 

A  govemmental  report  published  by  the  National  Commission  on  Child  Care  in  1972 
(Bamstugeutredningen)  has  played  a  great  role  for  organization  and  educational  content  of  the 
preschools.  It  was  followed  by  a  number  of  publications  on  advise  conceming  educational 
practise  that  were  used  in  the  training  of  preschool  teachers  as  well.  This  coincided  in  time  with 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  preschool  places  mentioned  earlier.  Altogether,  this  central 
steering  has  contributed  to  a  high  homogeneity  of  preschools  in  Sweden  as  shown  in 
international  comparison  by  Andersson  (1).  His  results  show  that  children  who  start  eariy  in  full 
time  preschool  are  better  adjusted  to  school  and  have  better  results  than  children  who  start 
preschool  later  or  have  other  fomns  of  child  care. 


As  Swedish  preschools  are  an  important  part  of  the  total  family  welfare  system,  particularly  the 
FTP  are  seen  as  necessary  complements  to  family  upbringing.  The  official  goals  of  preschol 
education  has  an  ideological  stress  to  effectuate  this.  In  the  Educational  Program  for 
Preschools,  the  importance  of  the  group  is  related  to  changes  in  society.  Group  experience  is 
supposed  to  compensate  the  lack  of  siblings  and  give  the  child  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
larger  community  than  the  family  can  provide.  This  is  formulated  in  the  following  way: 

7n  being  members  of  a  preschool  group  and  having  the  opportunity  to  grow  up  and  develop 
together  with  a  group  of  peers,  children  in  the  preschool  might  be  socialized  into  feelings  of 
responsibility  and  solidarity,  and  develop  friendship  and  lasting  relationships" 

For  this  purpose  great  emphasis  is  put  on  the  socialization  process.  This  goal  is  clearly  found  to 
influence  the  practical  wort^  as  shown  in  the  high  percentage  of  activity  in  small  and  big  groups 
compared  to  the  B  preschools.  Doing  things  together  in  cooperation  is  typical  for  our 
preschools  in  contrast  to  the  B  preschools  where  children  more  often  do  things  by  themselves, 
parallel  or  in  pairs.  The  work  in  B  preschools  can  be  characterized  as  more  task  oriented  than 
group  oriented. 


Educational  phiiosophv 

It  is  apperent  that  in  both  countries  there  is  an  emphasis  on  play  and  self  initiated  activity  that  can 
be  seen  in  contrast  to  the  school  preparing  function  found  in  most  other  European  countries 
and  in  the  USA.  Much  of  the  B  preschool  philosophy  is  in  agreement  with  the  basic  principles 
guiding  preschool  education  in  S  as  formulated  in  the  Educational  Program. 

Activities  should  be  linked  to  the  children  's  own  experiences  and  developmental  stage 

Learning  and  development  is  occurring  all  the  time,  not  only  during  stnjctured  learning 
situations 


Playing  is  the  child  s  own  concrete  way  of  acting  out  and  reflect  upon  experiences  and 
impressions  from  the  environment  and  the  child  should  be  given  vast  opportunities  to  play  in 
the  preschool  setting. 
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The  respect  for  the  child's  own  way  of  doing  things  and  solve  his/her  own  problenrjs  is  in  line 
with  the  thinking  of  FrObel  and  later  humanistic  psychologists  like  Susan  Isaacs  in  Britain  who 
put  these  ideas  into  preschool  practise. 

However,  our  results  indicate  that  there  are  great  differences  in  emphasis  oh  devetopmental  vs 
socialization  aspects.  The  high  proportion  av  manipulative  activities  and  gross  PDOtor  play  in  B 
preschools  seem  to  have  a  developmental  goal  in  itself.  The  ages  of  the  children  may  contribute 
to  this,  being  younger  than  in  the  Swedish  study. 

Being  members  of  a  society  and  not  only  a  family,  the  total  social  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  child  are  seen  as  primary  goals  for  preschool  education  in  S.  The  socializatton  prxx^ess 
was  particularly  emphasised  in  the  70th.  Transmission  of  values  conceming  comnr)on 
democratic  goals  was  seen  as  a  main  goal  in  contrast  to  earlier  emphasis  on  psychotogtoal 
development.  The  staff  were  seen  as  being  important  models  indirectly  imparting  attitudes  of 
responsibility  for  the  group,  cooperation  and  justice  among  the  children,  f^ixed  age  groups  was 
a  means  to  foster  these  kinds  of  feelings. 

Today  this  emphasis  on  the  socialization  process  has  diminished.  Instead  there  is  a  return  to 
more  horrogeneous  age  groups,  usually  1-3  and  4-6.  This  is  done  in  order  to  facilitate  more 
goal  oriented  activity.  There  is  also  a  return  to  more  stmcture  and  planning  of  activities.  These 
are  often  presented  to  the  children  as  themes  which  penetrate  different  kinds  of  activities.  This 
has  led  to  an  increasing  demand  for  further  education  among  the  personnel.  There  is  a  renewal 
of  ideological  content  and  many  preschools  work  out  their  own  profile  by  putting  stress  on 
different  content  such  as  art  work,  ecology,  drama,  etc.  In  other  preschools  there  is  an 
increased  stress  on  school  preparation.  Politically  there  is  a  change  of  mies  as  to  publfc 
spenditure  on  parent  cooperative  preschools  and  other  varieties  of  privately  run  preschools. 

This  development  can  be  seen  in  relation  to  changing  economic  conditions. 
A  governmental  proposition  suggesting  voluntary  school  start  at  the  age  of  6,  accepted  by  the 
Parliament  this  year,  has  turned  the  attention  to  the  school  preparing  functton  of  the  preschool. 
Particularly  the  6  year  olds  are  nowadays  introduced  into  work  with  letters  and  figures  during 
structured  conditions  for  about  1-3  hours  a  week.  A  departmental  commissfon  is  working  on  a 
new  scnool  curriculum  covering  also  the  preschool  ages.  Today,  the  problems  of  transmission 
from  preschool  to  school  at  either  6  or  7,  depending  on  parent  decision,  is  a  main  concern  for 
teachers  and  administrators  on  both  school  and  preschool  level. 


Function  and  organization  of  preschools 

In  B  there  is  a  large  variety  of  preschools.  Prof  Pascal  at  Worcester  univ.  told  me  that  in  a  recent 
study  in  Britain,  21  different  varieties  of  preschools  were  included.  Most  of  these  do  not  offer 
full  time  care.  Their  functions  are  to  be  educational  in  contrast  to  S  preschools  vhere  both  care 
and  educatton  are  the  goals.  A  new  term  is  however  being  introduced  in  B  preschool  research, 
educate. 

In  my  own  study  I  found  that  "educare"  is  ctosely  connected  to  the  time  dimension.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  PTP  have  the  same  educational  content  as  FTP  it  was  found  that  PTP  had  a  more 
school  like  stmcture.  This  appeared  in  the  higher  proportion  of  silence  and  watching  in  PTP, 
partfcularly  among  the  girls.  In  a  separate  analysis  of  gender  differences,  the  same  gender 
pattern  was  found  as  in  scfiool,  that  is,  boys  talked  more  and  got  more  attention  from  the 
teacher  than  girls.  This  was  not  found  in  FTP  where  instead  the  girls  had  nrcre  contact  with  the 
adults  while  boys  to  a  great  extent  played  together  in  big  groups.  The  FTP  thus  offer  an 
environment  that  enhances  the  girls 'klentiffcation  with  the  adults.  As  mosX  of  the  staff  are 
womeii  this  leads  to  better  conditfons  for  sex  role  identiffcation  among  the  girls  than  the  boys, 
who  instead  seem  to  prefer  male  peers  as  klentification  objects. 
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Can  S  and  B  preschools  be  compared  as  to  qualitative  aspects? 

No  such  intentions  are  made  in  the  present  study.  However,  there  is  an  interesting  longitudinal 
study  by  Osbom  and  Milbank  (7)  that  relates  kind  of  preschool  attendance  to  school 
achievement  at  the  age  of  10.  The  study  comprises  over  13.000  chiWren.  In  this  is  was  found 
that  preschool  form  is  clearly  related  to  school  achievement  Surprisingly  enough,  children  who 
had  attended  Nursery  class  had  the  fewest  averages  on  tests  of  reading  and  mathematics  at  the 
age  of  ten  compared  to  children  who  had  attended  NS  and  PG.  The  results  are  astonishing  in 
relation  to  the  fact  that  NC  are  connected  to  primary  schools.  Children  in  NC  spend  about  one 
third  of  their  time  in  manipulative  tasks  and  another  third  in  pretervj  play  but  less  time  in  adult  led 
activity  which  is  a  much  higher  proportfon  than  in  both  S  preschools,  NS  and  PG.  Spending  too 
much  time  on  tasks  that  has  as  their  goal  to  improve  fine  motor  coordination  done  without  adutt 
interaction,  combined  with  much  pretend  play,  is  found  to  have  detrimental  effects  on  later 
school  achievement. 


Organizational  factors 

How  much  of  the  variance  between  the  two  studies  are  due  to  organizattonal  factors  like 
staff/child  ratio,  group  size  and  age  composition,  etc? 

In  the  S  study  relationships  between  these  and  the  child  observations  were  done.  From  these 
results  as  well  as  from  results  from  studies  done  in  GB  and  the  USA,  inferential  conclusions  are 
drawn  to  explain  differences  between  the  S  and  B  preschools. 

Staff/child  ratio 

Staff/chikl  ratio  is  found  to  have  weak  relationships  to  educatfonal  content.  Instead  the  amount 
of  communfcation  and  child-adult  contact  are  found  to  be  related  to  number  of  adults  per  child 
(Karrby,  Roupp  et  al).  In  our  study  the  percentage  of  chiW-adutt  dialogues  do  not  vary  very 
much.  Staff/child  ratto  thus  doesn't  seem  to  influence  this  kind  of  measure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  high  percentage  of  dialogues  between  children  in  NC  may  be  attributable  to  a  tow  staff/child 
ratio  as  well  as  group  size. 

Group  size 

Group  size  is  found  to  be  related  to  group  interaction  and  communicatfon.  This  was  found  in  the 
S  study,  in  larger  groups  there  was  more  social  piay,  a  finding  supported  by  Smith  and  Connolly 
in  GB  (10)  and  the  Sylva  study  where  more  social  play  was  found  in  larger  centers  (11).  On  the 
contrary  in  the  S  study  social  interaction  was  proportfonally  much  wore  common  in  ^TP  where 
the  groups  are  small  and  the  staff/chikj  ratto  is  high.  In  PG  with  small  groups  and  many  adults 
there  is  a  clear  relattonship  to  higher  frequency  of  contact  between  children  and  adults.  Group 
size  is  therefore  not  judged  to  be  related  to  the  differences  found  between  S  and  B  preschools 
in  any  systematc  way. 


Age 

How  much  do  differences  in  age  of  the  children  and  age  mixture  in  the  groups  explain  our 
results?  Data  from  the  Sylva  study  indicates  that  the  frequency  of  manipulation  and  to  some 
e<tent  gross  motor  play  was  higher  among  the  younger  children.  As  manipulation  is  combined 
with  "creative"  activities  in  the  S  study  the  comparisons  still  seem  to  be  relevant. 

Organizattonal  factors  are  judged  to  play  a  minor  role  as  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the 
present  study. 


Summing  up 


My  main  conclusion  is  that  national  child  care  policy  has  explanationai  value  for  educational 
practice  in  preschool  and  indirectly  for  children's  learning  and  development.  Preschool 
provision  organized  within  a  family  support  system  has  a  function  in  relation  to  the  whole  family 
and  includes  the  child  as  a  part  of  a  total  environment.  Preschool  education  is  seen  as  a 
socialization  process  in  which  care  and  education  have  equal  value.  In  Sweden,  the  child  care 
system  has  grown  out  of  a  national  interest  to  provide  preschool  children  for  all  who  need.  As 
80-90  %  of  both  parents  work  outside  of  the  family  there  is  a  high  need  for  preschool  places 
which  draws  a  cost  of  the  size  con-esponding  to  that  of  agriculture  (2  %  of  the  GNP). 

Along  with  this  aim  there  has  been  a  central  steering  from  the  National  Board  of  Health  and 
Welfare  that  has  created  a  homogeneous  preschool  situation  and  probably  has  contributed  to  a 
high  quality  on  the  average.  A  new  policy  from  the  Board  is  on  the  way,  however.  Their  mission 
today  is  to  tum  over  the  decisions  of  rules  and  regulation  to  the  local  political  boards.  The  task  of 
the  National  Board  toady  is  to  follow  up  and  evaluate  what  is  happening  on  kx^al  level.  Research 
and  developmental  work  is  inportant  and  a  particular  budget  is  allocated  for  this  purpose.  My 
intension  in  the  present  study  has  been  to  try  to  show  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  what 
goes  on  at  the  c  ntral  political  level  and  what  happens  to  the  individual  child  in  a  preschool 
setting. 
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TABLE  3:  b. 


Frequencies  of  different  activities  in  Nursery  school  (NS),  Nursery  Class  (NC)  and  Playgroup 
(PG)  (Percent). 


Gross  motor  play 


Art  &  Manipulation 


Pretend  play 
Adult  led  group 


"Passive" 


NS  NC  PO 

31  15  20 

20  35  23 


Stmctured  material  5  3  3 


15  31  21 

14  10  26 


3  R's  &  Probl.  solv.  5  1  3 


_7  5  4_ 

97  100  100 


Revised  data  from  Sylva  p  123 
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Diagram  1:  Comparisons  of  frequencies  of  different  activities  in  Swedish 


Creative  Fantasy  Adult  led  Cognitive  Social  Gross  Passive  Domestic 
tnanipul  motor 
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Diagram  2:  Comparisons  of  group  constellation  and 
contact  between  child  and  adult  in  Swedish  and  British 
preschools  (percent) 


Alone 


ParalleU 
Pair  child-adult 


Pair  child-child    Large  a  small  group 


INFANTS  AND  TODDLERS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  CHILDCARE  CENTRES 
Valerie  N»  Podmore  and  Barbara  H.  Craig 


INTRODUCTION 


The  number  of  infants  and  toddlers  aged  under  2  years  who  attend 
childcare  centres  in  New  Zealand  has  increased  in  recent  years. 
In  1989,  1261  infants  attended  licensed  childcare  centres  for 
more  than  4  hours  per  day,  another  833  infants  attended  less  than 
4  hours,  and  the  total  number  who  attended  was  2094  (1  July  1989 
Early  Childhood  Education  statistics.  Ministry  of  Education). 
By  1990,  4827  infants  and  toddlers  aged  under  2  years  were  on  the 
regular  roll  at  licensed  childcare  centres,  and  another  1181 
attended  on  a  casual  basis,  bringing  the  total  to  6008  (1  July 
1990  provisional  data,  Ministry  of  Education).  Precise 
comparisons  across  the  years  are  precluded  by  the  changes  in  the 
questions  asked  on  the  Ministry  of  Education  forms  and  also, 
prior  to  1989  separate  data  were  obtained  for  children  aged  under 
3  years  but  not  for  children  aged  under  2  years.  The  statistics 
for  1989  and  1990  do  suggest,  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  attendance  of  infants  and  toddlers  aged 
under  2  years  at  licensed  childcare  centres. 

In  1988  the  Meade  Report  identified  children  aged  under  2  1/2 
years  as  a  priority  area  for  provision  in  New  Zealand,  then  in 
the  July  1989  budget  the  Labour  government  introduced  an  increase 
in  the  funds  allocated  to  provide  for  children  aged  under  2  years 
attending  childcare  centres. 

Given  the  increased  numbers  of  infants  and  toddlers  in  full  care 
at  licensed  childcare  centres,  and  the  recent  increase  in  funding 
to  this  sector,  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  New  Zealand  research 
on  quality  care  for  infants  and  toddlers  in  childcare  centres, 
which  included  consultation  both  with  childcare  centre  staff  and 
owners  and  with  parents.  A  recent  review  of  the  international 
research  literature  on  infants  and  toddlers  in  childcare  centres 
has  shown  that  quality  care  is  developmental ly  important  for 
children  aged  under  2  years,  and  important  for  the  wellbeing  of 
parents  and  childcare  centre  staff  (Podmore,  1990). 

The  present  study  was  initiated  in  response  to  a  current  need  and 
to  requests  received  from  childcare  personnel  and  from  colleges 
of  education.  The  study  aimed  to  extend  current  knowledge  within 
the  New  Zealand  context  about  infants  and  toddlers  who  attand 
childcare  centres. 

The  objectives  were:  to  describe  the  organization  of  care  for 
infants  and  toddlers  in  childcare  centres,  to  observe  and  record 
the  interactive  experiences  of  infants  and  toddlers  in  full-time 
care,  and  to  document  views  on  developmentally  appropriate  care 
conditions. 

The  study  addresses  these  research  questions: 
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1.  How  are  education  and  care  organized  in  childcare  centres 
in  terms  of  physical  arrangements  for  infants  and  toddlers? 

2.  What  are  the  actual  interactive  experiences  of  infants  and 
toddlers  in  childcare  settings? 

3.  What  aspects  of  care  do  childcare  staff,  parents,  health 
personnel,  and  developmental  theorists  consider  important  for  0- 
to  2-year--old  children  in  regard  to: 

physical  development  and  health, 
socio-emotional  development  and  wellbeing, 
cognitive  and  language  development, 
-    cultural-contextual  needs; 

and  on  what  experiences  or  theories  are  these  based? 

4.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  research  findings  for 
practice  and  for  policy  development  with  infants  and  toddlers? 


The  study  comprises  an  Auckland  component,  funded  on  contract  to 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  a  Wellington  component,  funded  by 
the  New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research  and  the  Social 
Sciences  Research  Fund  Committee.  We  will  be  talking  about 
findings  from  both  the  Auckland  and  the  Wellington  components  of 
the  study. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  CARE  FOR  INFANTS  AND  TODDLERS 


Method 


Sample 

supervisors  of  38  Auckland  childcare  centres  were  ii  tewiewed 
about  the  organization  of  care  for  children  aged  under  2  years. 
This  represented  almost  5D  percent  of  the  centres  catp-  ^ng  for 
under  2s  in  the  greater  Auckland  region.  Random  numbers  tables 
were  used  to  select  the  centres  from  the  Early  Childhood 
Development  Unit's  lists  of  all  childcare  centres  whxch  provide 
full-time  care  for  children  aged  under  2  years.  Six  of  the 
private  centres  originally  selected  declined  to  participate,  and 
random  replacement  centres  were  arranged.  The  participating 
centres  covered  a  wide  geographic  area  extending  from  Pukekohe 
and  Waiuku  in  the  south  to  Whangaparaoa  in  the  north. 

In  Wellington,  16  supervisors  were  interviewed  about  childcare 
centre  organization.  This  represented  50  percent  of  the  centres 
licensed  to  cater  for  under  2s  in  full  day  care  in  the  greater 
Wellington  region.  The  region  sampled  extended  north  to  the 
Kapiti  Coast  and  to  the  Wairarapa.  All  of  the  randomly  selected 
childcare  centres  from  the  Wellington  region  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  study. 

Procedure 

Interviews  with  the  supervisors  were  conducted  at  the  childcare 
centres  at  mutually  convenient  times.  Topics  covered  in  the 
interview  questions  included:  the  physical  arrangements  for  care 
(baby  room  or  cross-age  care),  timetables  and  the  structure _ of 
the  day's  activities,  organization  of  staffing,  sleeping 
arrangements,  activities  and  play,  age  grouping  and  transition 
from  groups,  and  staff  duties.  Questions  were  asked  about  past, 
present,  and  future  organizational  arrangements.  The 
interviewers  also  toured  the  premises  briefly,  mapping  the  indoor 
and  outdoor  lay-out. 

Photocopies  of  centre  materials  were  collected,  including 
examples  of  written  materials  about  daily  routines  and  menus,  and 
any  newsletters.  Copies  of  the  childcare  centre  charters  were 
also  collected  in  Auckland,  where  at  the  time  of  the  data 
collection,  charters  had  reached  the  first  or  second  draft  stage 
of  development.  The  duration  of  each  interview  and  centre  visit 
was  around  2  hours. 

The    interviews    were    tape    recorded    and    transcribed    by  the 
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interviewers.  Supervisors  were  informed  that  centre  materials 
and  interview  transcripts  would  be  treated  confidentially,  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  protect  the  identity  of  the 
participants,  and  that  the  participating  childcare  centres  would 
not  be  named  in  any  reports  on  the  study. 

Analyses 

Analyses  of  the  transcribed  interviews  were  carried  out  to 
develop  a  classif icatory  system  of  organizational  categories. 
Categories  were  developed  to  describe  the  childcare  centre  type, 
the  persons  responsible  for  management  decisions,  the 
organization  of  care  by  age  grouping,  and  the  number  of  full-time 
under  2s  attending.  Three  Auckland  and  three  Wellington  centres 
representing  contrasting  organizational  categories  were  selected 
for  in-depth  study. 

Results : 

Organizational  Interviews 

Organizational  Categories 

The  types  of  childcare  centres  identified  in  the  category 
analyses  were:  private  centres,  private  chain  centres,  work 
based  centres,  centres  sited  at  educational  institutions,  and 
alternative  arrangements  such  as  centres  established  by 
charitable  trusts  or  the  local  community  or  council.  Management 
decisions  were  the  responsibility  of:  the  centre  owner?  the 
owner/manager;  the  manager/supervisor;  the  supervisor/staff;  or 
in  the  case  of  parent  co-operatives,  a  parent/staff  committee. 
Organization  of  care  by  age  grouping  was  classified  into  these 
categories:  under  2s  centre,  full  babyroom,  part  cross-age,  and 
full  cross-age.  The  number  of  full-time  under  2s  attending  the 
centre  was  another  important  variable  relevant  to  centre 
organization . 

Privately  owned  centres  had  one  o^  more  owners  and  were  run  as 
a  private  business.  Private  chain  centres  were  cne  of  a  group 
of  three  or  more  centres  under  the  same  ownership.  Work  based 
centres  were  established  by  or  for  parents  at  the  same  work  site 
(for  example  a  hospital)  or  within  employment  covered  by  the  same 
union  (for  example,  the  Public  Service  Association).  Centres 
sited  at  educational  institutions  included  those  at  secondary 
schools,  universities,  and  polytechnics.  Centres  established  by 
charitable  trusts  were  associated  with  church  groups  and  provided 
a  community  based  service.  Centres  established  by  the  local 
community  or  council  also  provided  conununity  based  care. 

The  38  Auckland  and  16  Wellington  centres  were  classified 
according    to    the    centre    type,    the    persons    responsible  for 
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management  decisions,  the  organization  of  care  by  age  grouping, 
and  the  number  of  full-time  under  2s  attending. 

Organizational  data  collected  from  the  Wellington  region  showed 
that  relatively  similar  numbers'  of  childcare  centres  were 
classified  into  each  of  the  centre  type  categories.  Of  the  16 
centres,  2  were  privately  owned  and  another  2  were  private  chain 
centres,  3  were  work  based,  3  were  sited  at  educational 
institutions,  3  were  established  by  charitable  organizations  or 
trusts,  and  3  were  established  by  the  local  community  or  council. 

At  Auckland,  there  were  more  privately  owned  childcare  centres. 
Among  the  38  centres  in  the  Auckland  region,  17  were  privately 
owned  (one  of  these  was  also  work  based)  and  another  3  were 
private  chain  centres,  6  were  work  based,  8  were  based  at 
educational  institutions,  1  was  owned  by  a  charitable 
organization,  and  3  were  established  by  the  local  community  or 
council . 

At  the  work  based  childcare  centres  and  at  centres  sited  at 
educational  institutions,  management  decisions  tended  to  be  made 
by  parent  committees  with  staff  representation.  Several  centres 
at  educational  institutions  had  a  parent-staff  committee  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees.  At  the  private  centres,  management  decisions 
tended  to  be  made  by  the  owner  and/or  the  centre  director 
(supervisor),  usually  in  consultation  with  the  staff. 

The  age  grouping  most  frequently  found  at  both  the  Auckland  and 
the  Wellington  centres  was  part  cross-age  care. 
Of  the  16  Wellington  childcare  centres,  2  were  under  2s  centres, 
3  provided  predominantly  full  babyroom  care,  8  had  part  cross-age 
grouping  of  care  with  some  separation  of  the  under  2s,  and  3  had 
full  cross-age  care.  The  number  of  infants  and  toddlers  who 
attended  full  time  ranged  from  1  to  5  at  th  centres  with  full 
cross-age  care,  to  7  to  13  in  centres  which  catered  entirely  for 
children  aged  under  2  years. 

Amo^  3  the  38  Auckland  childcare  centres,  4  were  under  2s  centres, 
2  provided  predominantly  full  babyroom  care,  24  had  part  cross- 
age  grouping  of  care  with  some  separation  of  the  under  2s,  and 
8  had  full  cross-age  care.  The  number  of  children  aged  under  2 
years  who  attended  full  time  ranged  from  0  to  8  at  the  centres 
with  full  cross-age  care,  to  3  to  25  at  centres  which  catered 
entirely  for  infants  and  toddlers. 

Chiidcrare  Centres  Selected  for  In-depth  Study 

Six  centres,  three  in  Auckland  and  three  in  Wellington,  were 
selected  for  further  in-depth  study.  The  six  centres  represent 
contrastive  organizational  categories.     They  include: 
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a  private  centre  where  the  owner  is  responsible  for 
decision  making,  and  the  care  for  the  6  full-time  under  2s 
is  organized  on  a  part-babyroom  part-cross  age  basis 
(licensed  for  6  under  2s); 

a  centre  established  by  a  charitable  organization,  where 
decisions  are  made  by  staff  and  parents,  and  the  care  of 
the  5  full-time  infants  is  organized  predominantly  in  a 
babyroom  situation  (licensed  for  around  7  under  2s); 
a  work  and  community  based  centre  where  management 
decisions  are  the  responsibility  of  a  parent-staff 
committee  and  care  of  the  7  full-time  under  2s  is  part- 
cross  age  (licensed  for  8  under  2s  on  a  full-time  basis); 
an  on-site  work-based  centre  with  a  parent  committee 
responsible  for  decisions  and  part-to-full  cross-age  care 
for  the  5  full-time  under  2s  (more  infants  attend  part-time 
licensed  to  cater  for  12  under  2s); 

a  centre  at  an  educational  institution,  where  decisions  are 
made  by  a  parent  committee  and  care  of  the  2  full-time 
under  2s  is  organized  on  a  full  cross-age  basis  (licensed 
for  4  under  2s) ; 

a  centre  which  is  one  of  a  private  chain,  where  the  centre 
director  and  advisor  are  involved  in  decision  making,  and 
the  centre  caters  entirely  for  infants  and  toddlers  aged 
under  2  1/2  years;  11  under  2s  attend  full  time  (licensed 
to  cater  for  40  under  2s) . 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  INFANTS'  AND  CAREGIVERS'  INTERACTIONS 


Method 

Sample 

At  the  three  Auckland  and  three  Wellington  centres  selected  for 
intensive  observation,  a  total  of  36  infants  and  toddlers  were 
observed  using  a  trialled  and  adapted  version  of  Howes  (1983)  18 
infant-caregiver  interactive  behaviour  categories.  At  each 
centre  between  2  and  11  infants  and  toddlers^ were  observed.  This 
represented  a  complete  population  of  all  infants  and  toddlers 
aged  under  2  years  who  attended  the  six  centres  on  a  full-time 
basis . 

Half  of  the  children  attended  Auckland  centres  and  half  were  at 
Wellington  centres.  More  boys  than  girls  attended  full-time  (25 
boys,  11  girls).  The  children's  ages  ranged  from  7  to  23  months. 
More  of  the  children  were  first-born  than  later-born. 

The  majority  of  the  infants  were  identified  by  their  parents  as 
Pakeha  or  European.  Although  the  supervisors  described  several 
of  the  centres  as  ethnically  mixed,  there  were  relatively  few 
children  aged  under  2  years  from  minority  ethnic  groups  attending 
the  centres  full  time.  2  boys  were  described  as  Chinese,  1  as 
Eurasian,  1  as  Maori  and  Pakeha,  and  1  as  Samoan. 

Families  from  higher  and  middle  socio-economic  groups  were  over- 
represented  in  the  sample-  These  trends  may  reflect  the 
continuing  high  cost  to  parents  of  full-day  centre-based  care. 
The  ethnic  group  composition  of  the  sample  also  seems  partly 
attributable  to  the  expansion  of  the  Kohanga  Reo  and  the  Pacific 
Island  Language  Nests  in  Auckland  and  Wellington. 

Observational  Measure 

The  observational  categories  used  in  this  study  were  based  on 
Howes  (1983)  and  Rubenstein  and  Howe's  (1979)  categories.  We 
adapted  the  categories  during  a  pilot  study  carried  out  in 
Wellington  (Podmore  &  Craig,  1990).  The  18  categories  include 
caregiver  and  infant  behaviours  like  reciprocal  responsiveness 
and  stimulation,  which  are  considered  developmentally  important 
for  infants  and  toddlers  (Honig  &  Lally,  1988;  Howes,  1986). 

Procedure 

Each  infant  was  observed  for  40  minutes  on  each  of  2  separate 
days.    The  researchers  used  an  electronic  timing  device  to  record 
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the  infant's  behaviour  and  caregiver  interactions •  Information 
was  also  recorded  about  contextual  variables  like  the  number  and 
gender  of  caregivers,  and  the  number  of  children,  present.  At 
three  of  the  six  centres,  some  interactions  with  male  caregivers 
took  place,  although  all  of  the  staff  working  specifically  with 
the  under  2s  were  female  staff  members •  The  researchers  recorded 
notes  about  the  activities  in  which  the  infant  or  toddler 
participated.  Most  infants  and  toddlers  were  observed  both 
indoors  and  outdoors  while  engaged  in  a  range  of  play  activities 
and  care  routines.  Times  when  the  infants  and  toddlers  were 
actually  sleeping  were  excluded  from  the  observations,  although 
they  were  observed  while  being  settled  into  cots  or  settled  to 
sleep.  Main  meal  times  were  also  excluded  from  these 
observations . 

Jnter-ojbserver  Reliability  Pata 

Inter-observer  reliability  data  were  collected  on  about  20%  of 
the  total  observati.tns  and  calculated  using  the  percentage 
method.     There  was  a  satisfactory  mean  of  88.09%. 

Data  Analyses 

Where  sample  sizes  permitted,  the  differences  in  group  mean 
scores  were  analyzed.  F  tests  using  least-squares  estimates  of 
means,  and  Scheffe's  multiple  comparison  tests,  were  computed. 

Results : 

Category  Observations  of  Caregiver- Infant  Interaction 

The  mean  frequencies  of  the  18  interactive  behaviours  showed  that 
the  behaviours  which  occurred  most  frequently  were  infant's 
solitary  activities,  caregiver  talks  to  infant,  infant  interacts 
with  peer,  and  caregiver  touches,  hugs,  or  holds  infant. 
Behaviours  observed  most  rarely  were  caregiver  expresses  negative 
affect,  infant  violates  adult  standards,  and  caregiver  ignores 
request  or  responds  negatively  to  infant's  distress. 

Means  and  standard  deviations  on  the  18  behavioural  categories 
were  analyzed  separately  by  observational  day  (day  1  and  day  2), 
by  child  gender  (26  boys,  11  girls),  by  childcare  centre  type 
(including  private  and  non-private  ownership,  cross-age  and  same- 
age  care),  and  by  infant's  age  (16  infants  aged  7  to  17  months, 
20  toddlers  aged  18  to  23  months). 

Child  Gender 

The  mean  scores  suggest  that  there  were  no  major  differences 
attributable  to  child  gender  on  most  of  the  18  interactive 
behaviours.     Subsequent  analyses  of  variance  showed  a  trend  for 
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the  female  infants  to  receive  positive  responses  to  their  social 
bids  more  frequently  than  the  male  infants.  An  example  of  a 
caregiver's  positive  response  was: 

The  infant  cries.     The  caregiver  responds  within  the 
15-seconds  observation  time  and  says: 
"What's  the  matter?".     The  caregiver  reaches  to  pick 
up  the  infant. 

However,  there  were  no  differences  in  the  frequency  with  which 
caregivers  ignored  or  responded  negatively  to  boys'  and  girls' 
requests  or  distress. 

Infants'  and  Toddlers'  Ages 

Peer    interaction    occurred    more    frequently    among    the  older 
toddlers  than  among  the  younger  infants  (M  =  30.30,  S.D.  =  8.91 
for  older  toddlers;  M  =  18.94,  S.D  =  10.68  for  the  younger 
infants).     Some  examples  of  peer  interaction  ware: 

A  toddler  asks  another  toddler  near  him: 
"What's  that?"; 

An  infant  sitting  on  the  floor  is  gazing  reciprocally 
at  another  infant. 

Follow-up  analyses  of  variance  showed  a  trend  for  the  older 
toddlers  to  have  caregivers  talk  to  them  more  frequently  (F  = 
4.65,  p<.05;  Scheffe  test  significant  at  p<.05). 

Compared  with  the  younger  infants,  toddlers  aged  18  months  and 
over  also  received  more  positive  responses  from  caregivers  to 
their  social  bids  (F  =  7.13,  p<.05;  Scheffe  test  significant  at 
p<.05).  Younger  infants  expressed  more  negative  affect  to 
caregivers  (F  =  10.59,  p<.01;  Scheffe  test  significant  at  p<.05). 
Three  examples  of  expressing  negative  affect  were: 

The  toddler  falls  off  his  chair  and  cries. 

A  toddler  pinches  the  infant,  and  the  infant  screams. 

The  toddler  shouts  at  a  caregiver. 

The  most  strongly  significant  age  difference  was  found  on  the 
behaviour,  infant/toddler  interacts  with  peer.  Older  toddlers 
interacted  with  their  peers  more  frequently  than  did  younger 
infants  (F  =  13.6,  p<.001;  Scheffe  test  significant). 

Childcare  Centre  Type 

There  were  some  similarities  across  the  centres  on  some 
behaviours.  However,  the  mean  score  on  caregiver  touches,  hugs, 
or  holds  infant  ranged  from  12.5  at  one  centre  to  28.6  at  another 
centre;  the  mean  score  on  caregiver  talks  to  infant  varied  from 
35.3  at  one  childcare  centre  to  57.4  at  another  centre;    and  the 
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mean  occurrence  of  infants'  solitary  activities  ranged  from  46 
at  one  centre  to  87  at  another  centre. 

When  the  data  for  the  private  and  non-private  centres  were 
coinbined  and  compared,  few  major  differences  were  evident. 
Subsequent  analyses  of  variance  were  intisrpreted  with 
considerable  caution  because  there  were  only  two  private  centres 
and  four  non-private  centres  in  the  sample.  The  results 
supported  a  trend  for  caregivers  at  non-private  centres  to  touch, 
hug,  or  hold  infants  and  toddlers  more  frequently  (F  =  15.93, 
p<.001,  Scheffe  test  significant). 

Adult-Child  Ratios 

The  ratios  of  staff  members  to  children  wera  recorded  from  each 
coding  sheet,  that  is  for  each  8  minute  interval  for  each  infant 
or  toddler.  In  almost  all  cases  the  observed  adult-child  ratios 
were  better  than  those  required  by  minimum  standards. 

There  were  no  major  variations  in  the  ratios  experienced  by  male 
and  female  infants.  The  ratios  differed  very  slightly  according 
to  the  child's  age.  Younger  infants  aged  under  18  months 
experienced  a  mean  ratio  of  1  staff  member  per  3.73  children, 
whereas  toddlers  aged  18  months  and  over  had  a  mean  ratio  of  1 
per  4.47. 

The  mean  ratio  for  the  combined  non-private  childcare  centres  was 
1  adult  per  3.5  children.  At  the  private  childcare  centres,  the 
mean  ratio  observed  was  1  to  4.7. 

At  each  of  the  six  childcare  centres,*  the  mean  ratio  of 
caregivers  to  infants  and  toddlers  exceeded  the  minimum 
standards,  and  at  some  centres  the  observed  mean  ratios  almost 
reached  the  recommended  quality  standard  of  1  caregiver  per  3 
infants. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC  OBSERVATIONS 

Ethnographic  week-long  observations  were  conducted  at  the  three 
Auckland  and  three  Wellington  centres  selected  for  intensive 
observation.  It  was  planned  that  each  centre  would  be  observed 
for  five  consecutive  days  for  the  duration  of  the  day  that  the 
centre  was  open.  However,  in  two  of  the  centres  the  selected 
weeks  were  interrupted  by  atypical  events  that  had  never  occurred 
before  at  either  centre.  Out  of  consideration  for  the  staff  and 
childcare  families,  the  researcher  returned  to  conduct  further 
observations  on  a  later  week  when  the  staff  and  children  were  not 
under  unusual  stress.  In  al]  cases  the  centres  were  observed  for 
at  least  five  days. 

Using  participant  observation  techniques   (Spradley,   1979),  the 
experiences  of  the  infants  and  toddlers  in  these  selected  centres 
were  recorded  in  detailed  ethnographic  fieldnotes.  Of  particular 
interest  were  observations  of  interactions  of  parents  with  ataff 
as  the  infants  and  toddlers  were  dropped  off  and  picked  up  from 
the  centre,    and  observations  of  these  children's  interactions 
with  their  peers  and  with  staff  throughout  the  day.     The  daily 
routines   of    each   centre   were   documented    in   detail,    as  were 
activities,    resources,    and    equipment    used    in    the    care  and 
education    of    children    under    2    years.        The    focus    was  on 
identifying    similarities     and    differences     in     routines  and 
activities ,    contacts  with  parents ,    health  personnel ,    and  ^  any 
other  visitors  as  well  as  caregiver-child  interactions  and  child- 
child  interactions.     The  aim  was  to  document  the  diverse  range 
of  organizational  features  of  New  Zealand  childcare  centres  and 
provide  descriptive  data  on  the  daily  experiences  of  infants  and 
toddlers  in  full-time  childcare.     During  the  course  of  the  week 
informal  interviews  and  conversations  were  conducted  with  centre 
staff  to  discuss  in  depth  various  practices  that  were  observed. 
These  conversations  were  recorded  in  the  fieldnotes. 

Analyses  of  preliminary  ethnographic  data  are  nearing  completion. 
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MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  INFANTS,   PARENTS,   CHILDCARE  CENTRE  STAFF, 

AND  COMMUNITIES 


Method 

Interviews  were  carried  out  to  gather  information  about  how  to 
meet  the  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers  in  group  care,  and  the 
needs  of  parents,  centre  staff,  and  the  community. 

Parti  ci  panti: 

The  parents  of  the  36  infants  and  toddlers  who  attended  the  six 
selected  centres  full-time  were  invited  to  participate. 
Parents  were  asked  to  participate  in  an  interview,  either 
together  or  separately,  in  a  mutually  convenient  place  at  a 
mutually  convenient  time.  In  23  cases  both  parents  were 
interviewed  together.  Although  the  parents  clearly  led  very  busy 
lives,  at  least  one  parent  of  each  infant  and  toddler  was 
interviewed. 

The  mothers'  ages  ranged  from  23  to  40  years  ,  and  the  fathers' 
ages  ranged  from  25  to  42  years.  In  many  cases,  both  parents 
were  New  Zealand  born. 

Supervisors  of  the  six  centres,  and  staff  mambers  working  with 
the  children  aged  under  2  years,  also  participated  in  interviews. 
At  each  centre,  between  2  and  4  supervisors  and  staff  members 
were  interviewed,  with  a  total  of  16  staff  interviews. 

None  of  the  centres  identified  a  Plunket  nurse  who  visited  the 
centre  regularly,  although  one  Public  Health  Nurse  was 
interviewed. 

Procedure 

The  in-depth  interviews  ranged  in  duration  from  1  to  3  hours. 
Interviews  took  place  in  a  range  of  venues,  suggested  by  the 
participants.  Many  of  the  parents  were  interviewed  in  their 
homes  in  the  evening. 

Wherever  consent  was  granted,  the  interviews  were  tape-recorded 
then  transcribed  by  the  interviewers.  Participants  were  assured 
that  anything  they  said  would  be  treated  confidentially. 
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Data  Analysis 

categories  were  developed  for  coding  the  responses  cf  parents, 
staff,  centre  owners,  and  visitors.  In  this  study  all  interviews 
were  sampled  when  compiling  the  coding  categories.  This 
procedure,  although  time  consuming,  ensured  that  the  coding 
categories  were  comprehensive  across  the  total  sample. 

Results: 

Views  of  Parents,  Staff,  and  Centre  Owners  and  Visitors  on  the 
Needs  of  Infants  and  Toddlers,  Parents,  and  Caregivers 

Infants  and  Toddlers^  Emotional,  Spiritual  and  Social  Heeds 

When  the  parents  of  the  36  infants  and  toddlers  were  asked, 
"What  do  you  see  as  the  main  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers  (aged 
under  2  years)?",  30  (83%)  spontaneously  mentioned  aspects  of 
children's  emotional  needs.  In  addition,  19  parents  or  couples 
(53%)  referred  to  infants'  and  toddlers'  intellectual  needs,  16 
(44%)  to  physical  needs,  15  (42%)  to  social  needs,  9  (25%)  to 
health  needs,  and  4  to  language  needs.  Cultural  needs  were  not 
mentioned  spontaneously  at  this  point. 

When  asked  specifically  about  infants'  and  toddlers'  main 
emotional  needs  or  spiritual  needs,  parents  most  frequently 
mentioned  love  and  affection  (28  parents,  78%).  Some  parents 
commented  on  the  need  for  security,  for  limits  and/  or 
discipline,  for  comfort  or  support  when  hurt  or  upset,  and  for 
identity,  self-esteem,  confidence,  or  self-concept  development. 
A  few  parents  talked  about  the  need  for  praise  and  reinforcement, 
or  about  spiritual  needs. 

Most  parents  spoke  specifically  about  their  own  infant's  or 
toddler's  need  for  love  or  affection: 

Father:     He  likes  cuddles. 
Mother:     And  gives  cuddles. 

Father:     He  loves  joining  in  and  giving  cuddles. 

The  majority  of  the  staff  members  also  mentioned  love  and 
affection  as  emotional  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers.  There  ware 
very  few  differences  across  the  six  childcare  centres  in  the 
parents'  and  staff  members'  views  on  emotional  needs. 

When  asked  about  the  extent  to  which  infants'  and  toddlers' 
emotional  needs  are  met  in  childcare  centres,  most  parents 
expressed  fairly  positive  views,  with  18  (50%)  satisfied,  12 
(33%)  very  positive,  4  (11%)  giving  mixed  responses,  and  1  a 
neutral    response.       Among    the    staff    members,    10    (63%)  were 
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satisfied,  5  (31%)  gave  mixed  responses,  and  1  a  neutral 
response.  The  centre  owners.  Board  member,  and  centre  visitor 
expressed  fairly  positive  views.  None  of  the  participants 
expressed  a  negative  view  on  the  extent  to  which  emotional  needs 
are  met  in  childcare  centres. 

Similarly,  none  of  the  participants  expressed  a  negative  view  on 
the  extent  to  which  childcare  centres  cater  for  infants'^  and 
toddlers'  attachment  needs.  Staff  members  were  notably  positive 
about  meeting  attachment  needs,  and  most  parents  were  satisfied. 
More  than  half  of  the  parents  identified  a  caregiver  who  was 
regarded  as  their  infant's  or  toddler's  favourite. 

Overall,  most  parents  and  many  staff  members  were  fairly 
satisfied  about  the  extent  to  which  infants'  emotional  and 
attachment  needs  were  met  in  the  childcare  centres. 

Social  Needs 

When  asked  about  infants'  and  toddlers'  main  social  needs,  both 
the  parents  and  the  childcare  centre  staff  talked  about  the 
importance  of  contact  with  peers  and  with  caregivers.  Comments 
about  contact  with  peers  included: 

Mother:  I  think  creche  is  a  good  place  for  him  to 
learn  to  be  part  of  the  group  rather  than  just  by 
himself,  which  is  quite  important  if  they  can  learn  it 
at  a  very  early  stage.  That's  one  advantage  of 
putting  him  in  creche. 

Most  parents,  almost  all  staff  members,  and  all  of  the  other 
participants  were  satisfied  or  very  positive  about  the  extent  to 
which  infants'  and  toddlers'  social  needs  are  met  in  the 
childcare  centres. 

When  the  parents  and  staff  members  were  asked  what  they  would 
like  to  see  done  differently  to  meet  the  needs  of  infants  and 
toddlers  in  childcare  centres,  nearly  half  of  the  parents  said 
they  were  happy  with  what  was  being  done,  and  they  had  no 
suggestions  about  changes.  However,  about  a  qiiarter  of  the 
parents  and  two  thirds  of  the  staff  members  recommended  that 
having  higher  ratios  of  staff  to  infants  would  help  towards 
meeting  infants'  needs. 

Infants''  and  Toddlers''  Cognitive  and  Language  Needs 

Infants'  and  toddlers'  intellectual  needs  were  another  priority 
area,  with  over  half  of  the  parents  and  around  half  of  the  staff 
members  spontaneously  mentioning  intellectual  needs  as  a  main 
need  of  infants  and  toddlers.  When  asked  specifically  about  the 
main   intellectual   needs   of    infants   and  toddlers,   half   of  the 
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parents    mentioned    stimulating    experiences,     such    as  being 
presented  with  toys  and  having  an  adult  interact  with  them. 

Parents  also  mentioned  books,  and  a  general  need  to  learn, 
develop,  or  progress.  Most  of  the  childcare  centre  staff 
mentioned  experiences  and  stimulation  as  main  intellectual  needs 
of  infants  and  toddlers,  some  commented  on  stimulating  equipment 
and  toys,  and  some  referred  to  verbal  stimulation,  books,  and 
being  read  to.  Fairly  similar  responses  came  from  the  other 
participants.  Both  of  the  childcare  centre  owners  mentioned 
verbal  stimulation  as  a  need. 

When  asked  to  what  extent  infants'  and  toddlers'  intellectual 
needs  are  met  in  the  childcare  centres  or  in  group  care 
situations,  most  parents  expressed  positiva  views.  Similarly, 
most  staff  members  and  other  participants  responded  positively 
or  very  positively,  and  none  of  the  participants  made  negative 
comments . 

Some  diverse  views  were  recorded  on  infants'  and  toddlers' 
language  needs.  Many  participants  said  that  verbal  stimulation 
and  being  able  to  talk  to  others  are  important.  However,  the 
parents'  perceptions  of  bilingual  needs  varied.  Although  6 
parents  spoke  in  detail  about  young  children's  bilingual  needs, 
3  other  parents  advocated  using  the  English  language  only. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the  extent  to  which  infants'  and 
toddlers'  language  needs  are  met  in  childcare  centres,  many 
parents  were  quite  positive,  but  a  few  were  not  satisfied, 
one  parent  who  made  a  more  negative  statement  was  concerned  that 
her  toddler,  aged  16  months,  was  the  oldest  in  the  group  and 
interacted  mainly  with  younger  infants. 

All  of  the  staff  members,  centre  owners,  and  centre  visitors  were 
satisfied  or  very  positive  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
childcare  centres  meet  infants'  and  toddlers'  language  needs. 
When  the  participants  were  asked,  "What  is  done  in  the  programme 
to  meet  the  infants'  and  toddlers'  language  needs?"  they  most 
frequently  mentioned  music  and  rhymes,  talking  to  them,  reading 
stories,  and  having  conversations. 

Infants'  and  Toddlers'  Physical  and  Health  Needs 

The  physical  and  motor  needs  mentioned  most  frequently  by  the 
participants  were  the  need  for  activity  in  general  and  the  need 
for  outdoor  space.  When  asked  about  the  extent  to  which  infants 
and  toddlers'  physical  needs  are  met  in  the  childcare  centres, 
most  participants  responded  quite  positively,  with  a  few 
exceptions  where  space  was  a  concern. 

comments    made    by    parents    and    childcare    centre    staff  about 
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infants'  and  toddlers'  health  needs  show  some  emphasis  on 
infectious  diseases  and  the  prevention  of  cross-infection. 
Responses  on  the  extent  to  which  infants  and  toddlers'  health 
needs  are  met  in  the  childcare  centres  were  fairly  mixed. 
However,  most  of  the  staff  and  almost  two  thirds  of  the  parents 
were  satisfied. 

Several  parents  who  expressed  mixed  views  were  concerned  about 
aspects  of  nutrition.  Others  who  were  reasonably  satisfied  were 
concerned  about  cross-infections  or  about  minor  injuries  from 
peers,  such  as  biting. 

The  Cultural  and  Community  Context 

There  were  some  differences  in  the  way  people  perceived  cultural 
needs.  Many  participants  commented  in  detail  on  infants'  and 
toddlers cultural  needs.  However,  some  parents  expressed  the 
view  that  children  aged  under  2  years  have  no  cultural  needs. 

When  asked  about  the  extent  to  which  infants'  and  toddlers' 
cultural  needs  are  met  in  childcare  centres,  most  parents  were 
either  fairly  satisfied,  or  they  thought  the  question  irrelevant 
because  they  believed  children  aged  under  2  years  have  no 
cultural  needs. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "How  are  community  and  cultural 
needs  met  in  centres  catering  for  young  children?",  parents  and 
staff  members  most  frequently  commented  that  the  centres  meet  the 
communities'  need  for  care;  or  they  mentioned  visits  by  the 
centre  to  shops,  offices,  commercial  centres,  and  the  park. 

When  they  were  asked  if  there  was  anything  they  wanted  to  see 
done  differently  in  the  childcare  centres  to  fit  in  with  their 
own  community  or  culture,  about  two  thirds  of  the  parents 
responded  that  they  were  quite  happy  with  the  centre  practices. 
A  few  stated  that  they  were  satisfied  and  they  recognised  their 
own  culture  as  a  minority  one.  A  few  parents  wanted  more  contact 
with  the  elderly  in  the  community,  more  male  staff  members,  or 
nore  information  about  childcare  available  to  the  community.  A 
third  of  the  staff  members  wanted  more  contact  with  other 
educational  organizations  including  the  local  school,  the  kohanga 
reo,  and  the  playcentre.  A  centre  visitor  recommended  improved 
town  planning  and  siting  of  childcare  centres. 

The  Parents^  Needs 

Most  of  the  parents  perceived  their  main  need  as  knowing  their 
infants  or  toddlers  were  safe,  secure,  well  cared  for,  learning 
well,  and  in  *  quality  care.  About  a  third  of  the  parents 
discussed  the  need  for  communication  with  staff;  6  mentioned 
financial  needs,  6    professional  and  work  needs,  and  6  the  need 
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for  flexibility  of  childcare  centre  hours?  4  spoke  of  the  need 
for  a  lack  of  guilt  and  confidence  in  the  decision  to  use 
childcare,  and  another  4  of  staff  qualities,  and  2  wanted  more 
involvement  in  management  and  decision  making. 

The  staff  members'  views  on  the  needs  of  parents  focused  mainly 
knowing  the  child  was  safe  and  well  cared  for,  and  on  parent- 
staff  communication.  Wlien  questioned  further  about  communication 
between  staff  and  parents,  almost  all  parents  and  staff  described 
direct  verbal  communication  as  most  effective. 

There  were  some  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  parents  wanted 
to  be  involved  in  the  childcare  centres.  However,  most  mothers 
wanted  the  same  involvement  or  more  involvement,  and  many 
mentioned  time  pressures  as  a  problem. 

When  asked  about  health  visits  at  childcare  centres,  over  a  third 
of  the  mothers  wanted  health  personnel  to  visit  the  centres,  and 
another  third  were  in  favour  of  routine  visits  to  the  centre 
provided  certain  conditions  were  met  like  informed  consent,  but 
almost  a  third  preferred  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  their 
infants'  health  care.  The  fathers'  opinions  were  fairly  similar, 
although  slightly  fewer  fathers  wished  to  make  their  own 
arrangements . 

The  fees  paid  by  the  parents  ranged  from  $110  to  $143  pej  week. 
Parents  tended  to  view  the  services  provided  as  very  good  value. 
Some  parents  thought  they  could  not  afford  to  have  more  than  one 
child  enrolled  at  a  childcare  centre,  and  a  few  parents  were 
struggling  to  pay  the  fees. 

Most  parents  and  staff  members  were  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  childcare  centres  catered  for  parents'  needs.  Some 
suggestions  were  made  about  changes  that,  could  be  made^  to  meet 
parents'  needs.  Many  parents  wanted  more  communication  with 
staff,  especially  about  the  programme.  Most  staff  members  also 
wanted  more  communication  with  parents. 

Childcare  Staff  Members''  Needs 

The  childcare  centre  staff  members  tended  to  describe  their  mair 
needs  in  terms  of  having  breaks  or  time  out,  and  receiving  adult 
support.  The  parents  talked  about  staff  needs  mainly  in  terms 
of  wages  and  breaks  or  time  out. 

Trese  comments  made  by  childcare  workers  from  different  centres 
illustrated  the  concern  about  breaks  and  working  conditions, 
adult  support,  and  stress: 

( Staff  need )  staf  f  support  f  rom  each  other .  An 
adequate  amount   of  time  out.      If  you've  got  a  new 
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child  crying,  just  adequate  time  to  recover  from  that. 

Both  of  the  childcare  centre  owners  also  mentioned  the  need  among 
childcare  centre  staff  for  adult  support,  breaks  and  time  out, 
and  for  staff  training. 

When  asked  specifically  about  adult-child  ratios,  staff  members 
tended  to  advocate  a  1:3  and  sometimes  1:2  ratio,  with  several 
commenting  in  detail  on  the  need  for  high  staff -infant  ratios  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  care. 

In  relation  to  payment  of  staff,  many  of  the  childcare  workers 
thought  they  were  better  paid  at  their  own  centre  than  staff  were 
at  some  other  centres.  Three  quarters  of  tiio  staff  members  were 
on  the  Consenting  Parties  Award  or  higher. 

On  the  topic  of  staff  training,  half  of  the  staff  members 
recommended  more  inservice  training,  and  several  wanted  more 
trained  staff  employed. 

All  of  the  participants  were  asked  what  they  would  like  to  see 
done  differently  to  meet  the  needs  of  childcare  staff  who  work 
with  children  aged  under  2  years.  The  parents  most  frequently 
suggested  more  pay  in  general  and  more  staff  training,  then 
better  hours  and  breaks,  improved  staff ^child  ratios,  and  more 
recognition  and  status.  Similarly,  the  staff  members  most 
frequently  mentioned  more  staff  training,  better  hours  and 
breaks,  and  improved  ratios. 

Funding  Issues 

More  than  half  of  the  parents  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  staff 
were  aware  of  the  government  subsidy  to  childcare  centres  for 
infants  aged  under  2  years,  which  was/  introduced  in  the  1989 
budget  and  was  in  the  process  of  impleSnentation  during  the  early 
phases  of  this  study.  The  participants  were  asked  what  they  would 
like  to  see  the  subsidy  spent  on,  and  were  provided  with  a  list 
of  options  to  prioritize. 

Better  staff  ratios  was  the  most  frequent  response  from  both  the 
fathers  and  the  mothers.  Among  the  staff  members,  better  ratios 
ranked  first  equal  together  with  more  equipment  and  resources  for 
the  under  2s.  Clearly,  staff -child  ratios  were  a  major  priority 
or  the  participants. 

Perceptions  of  Professionals 

Representatives  of  relevant  professional  groups  were  also  invited 
to  participate" in  interviews.  They  included  representatives  of: 
the  New  Zealand  Childcare  Association/  Te  Tari  Puna  Ora  O 
Aotearoa;   the  Combined  Early  Childhood  Union  of  Aotearoa;  the 
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early  childhood  sections  of  two  Colleges  of  Education;  the 
Medica:  Association  of  New  Zealand;  the  New  Zealand  Nurses 
Association;  and  the  Education  Department  of  a  university. 

Some  of  the  main  themes  evident  in  transcripts  of  the  interviews 
with  representatives  from  professional  groups'  were:  staff 
training,  with  reference  to  the  learning  needs  of  infants  and 
toddlers;  meeting  the  emotional  needs  of  infants;  early  childhood 
funding;  and  childcare  infants'  and  toddlers'  health  needs. 

Staff  Training  and  Education  Needs 

Representatives  of  several  professional  groups  commented 
extensively  on  the  training  needs  of  childcare  staff.  There  was 
some  optimism  about  the  impact  of  the  3  year  early  _  childhood 
training  programme.  Other  participants  emphasized  the  importance 
of  in-service  training,  especially  in  relation  to  meeting 
infants'  and  toddlers'  language,  cognitive  and  learning  needs. 

Representatives  of  educational  and  professional  groups  described 
links  between  the  training  needs  of  staff,  the  nature  of  parent- 
staff  communication,  and  the  quality  of  care  for  infants  and 
toddlers : 

I  think  that  is  a  staff  need  -  to  be  professional,  to 
be  comfortable  and  to  feel  good  about  what  you're 
doing.  I  guess  it's  linked  with  competence,  if  you 
feel  competent  about  what's  needed,  if  you  know  what 
is  required,  you  will  work  at  achieving  quality  care. 

Infants'  and  Toddlers'  Emotional  Needs 

The  central  importance  infants'  and  toddlers'  emotional  and 
spiritual  needs  was  supported.  Training  was  seen  as  important 
if  these  needs  are  to  be  met. 

Early  Childhood  Funding 

The  participants  spoke  positively  about  the  impact  of  the 
increased  funding  provisions  on  the  quality  of  centre-based 
infant  care.  When  asked  about  priorities  for  using  the  new 
funding,  some  replied: 

Can  I  just  say  that  since  tlie  increased  funding  did 
come  in  for  under  2s,  probably  from  my  experience 
there  has  been  a  change  in  that  the  focus  has  moved  to 
looking  at  quality,  quality  care  rather  than  just  the 
babysitting  aspect.  I  think  the  increased  funding  has 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  looking  at  quality  now,  in  most 
of  the  centres. 
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Health  Needs  and  Reconmendations 

Views  on  the  health  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers  varied  in 
relation  to  the  interviewees'  perceptions  and  experiences  of 
health  or  wellness,  and  illness.  Several  interviewees  expressed 
concern  about  nutrition  and  breast  feeding. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  there  is  a  need  for  employers  to  be 
accommodating,  and  for  families  and  communities  to  be  aware  and 
to  support  childcare  centre  parents  when  they  are  caring  for 
their  unwell  infants  and  toddlers. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Organization  of  Care  for  Infants  and  Toddlers 

This  study  shows  that  contrastive  categories  of  childcare  centre 
organization  are  associated  with: 

parent  involvement  and  participation  in  management; 

centre   type:      work   based,    educational  institution, 

charitable  trust,  private  ownership; 

cross-age  versus  babyroom  care; 

number  of  infants  and  toddlers  attending. 

Interactive  Experiences  of  Infants  and  Toddlers 

The  results  of  the  observations  suggest  that: 

the     observed     ratios     exceeded     minimum  standards 
reguirements  at  all  centres. 

Very  low  freguencies  of  "negative"  behaviours  occurred 
at  all  centres.  This  is  consistent  with  findings  in 
some  U.S.  childcare  centres,  see  Howes  (1983). 
Some  differences  in  the  freguency  of  verbal 
interactions  were  found.  Older  toddlers  interacted 
with  peers  more  freguently. 

Facilitative  physical  interactions  were  less  freguent 
at  private  centres;     however  one  private  centre  had  a 
very  high  incidence  of  caregiver  mediates  objects. ^ 
Perhaps   education   and  care   priorities   vary  at  different 
centres  according  to  centre  philosophies. 

Infants'  and  Toddlers'  Needs 

Views  and  experiences  concerning  infants'  needs  show  that: 

emotional/   (spiritual)  needs  were  seen  as  a  priority  area 
by  parents,  professionals,  and  staff. 
Differences  were  found  in  parents'  views  on  cultural 
needs,  based  on  their  experiences. 

Implications  for  Policy  and  Practice 

Some  implications  of  the  research  findings  for  practice  and  for 
policy  development  with  infants  and  toddlers  are: 
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Staff  Management  Issues 

Observations  were  made  that  had  implications  for  the  management 
of  staff  and  other  staffing  issues.  For  example,  the  continuity 
of  staff  and  the  rotation  of  staff  were  important  concerns. 
There  was  no  agreement  on  the  one  best  way  of  managing  the  use 
of  relieving  staff,  the  staff  members'  non-contact  time,  and 
their  breaks.  Findings  from  the  interviews  with  parents  and 
staff  members  indicate  that  staff-child  ratios  were  a  prominent 
concern,  relevant  to  quality  care  and  to  meeting  tjie  emotional 
needs  of  infants  and  toddlers. 

Staff  Training  Issues 

Training  implications  and  issues  apparent  in  this  study  concerned 
child  management,  physical  space,  and  the  attention  allocated  to 
each  child.  Interviews  with  staff  members,  other  professionals, 
and  parents  showed  their  concern  about  the  provision  of  and 
access  to,  ongoing  inservice  training.  Findings  by  Howes  (1986) 
indicate  that  staff  training,  including  regular,  ongoing 
insarvice  training,  influences  the  quality  of  care  received  by 
toddlers  in  childcare  centres. 

Curricula  for  Infants 

The  observations  showed  that  there  was  diversity  across  the 
childcare  centres,  for  example  in  the  amount  of  physical  contact 
between  caregivers  and  infants  and  in  the  frequency  with  which 
caregivers  mediated  objects.  The  week-long  observations  suggest 
variations  between  centres  in  the  pacing  of  the  day  and  the 
organizing  of  activities.  Interviews  with  the  parents  suggested 
the  need  for  more  staff -parent  communication  about  the  programme. 

Governmejit  Agencies  and  Support 

There  were  also  some  findings  concerning  government  agencies  and 
support.  The  interviews  with  parents,  staff,  and  other 
professionals  suggested  a  need  for  more  regular  health  visitors 
to  tte  childcare  centres.  They  also  emphasized  the  need  for 
changes  in  the  work  place  towards  the  provision  of  more  adequate 
parental  leave  when  young  children  are  ill. 

Further  Research 

Further  research  would  be  useful  on  the  longer-term  experiences 
infants  who  attend  New  Zealand  childcare  centres. 
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Children  in  Hospital  Liaison  Group  (Auckland)  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  10199,  Bahnoral,  Auckland 

University  of  South  Australia,  Lome  Ave,  Magill, 
South  Australia  5072 

Dimedin  College  of  Education,  Private  Bag,  Dimedin 

de  Lissa  Institute  of  Early  Childhood  and  Family 
Studies,  University  of  South  Australia,  Lome  Avenue, 
MagiU,  South  Australia  5072 

Croydon  Park  College  of  TAFE,  Croydon  Park,  South 
Australia  5008,  Australia 

Social  Sciences  Department,  South  Bank  Polytechnic, 
103  Borough  Road,  London  SEl  OAA,  UK 

Institute  of  Early  Childhood,  Macquarie  University, 
Waverley  Campus,  P.O.  Box  135,  NSW  2024,  Australia 

The  New  Zealand  Play  centre  Federation  Inc.,  CA 
Janice  Goodhand,  P.O.  Box  1069,  Papakura,  South 
Auckland 

Centre  for  Early  Childhood,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Waikato,  Private  Bag  3042,  Hamilton 

The  New  Zealand  Playcentre  Federation  Inc.,  C/- 
Janice  Goodhand,  P.O.  Box  1069,  Papakura,  South 
Auckland 
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Chapman^  Barbara 
Coombe,  Kennece 

Crocker,  Elizabeth 

Curzon^  Joanna 
Dalliy  Carmen 

Depree,  Liz 
Easterbrook.  Pauline 

Farmer,  Sue 

Farquhar,  Sarah-Eve 

Flavell,  Marie 

Garden,  Carol 
Gold,  Max 

Harding,  Jan 
Harrison,  Linda 

Higgins,  Adrian 

Holmes,  Tony 


The  New  Zealand  Playcentxe  Federation  Inc.,  C/- 
Janice  Goodhand,  P.O.  Box  1069,  Papakura,  South 
Auckland 

School  of  Education,  Charles  Sturt  University, 
Riverina,  P.O.  Box  588,  Wagga  Wagga,  NSW  2650, 
Australia 

CA  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  P.O.  Box  723,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia 

Special  Education  Service,  P.O.  Box  5147,  Dunedin 

Education  Department,  Victoria  University  of 
Wellington,  P.O.  Box  600,  WaUington 

The  New  Zealand  Playcentre  Federation  Inc.,  C/- 
Janice  Goodhand,  P.O.  Box  1069,  Papakura,  South 
Auckland 

The  New  Zealand  Playcentre  Federation  Inc.,  C/- 
Janice  Goodhand,  P.O.  Box  1069,  Papakura,  South 
Auckland 

University  of  Western  Sydney,  MacArthur,  P.O.  Box 
555,  Campbelltown,  NSW  2560,  Australia 

Education  Department,  University  of  Otago,  P.O.  Box 
56,  Dimedin 

District  Adviser  Early  Intervention,  Special  Education 
Service,  P.O.  Box  911,  Whangarei 

Ministry  of  Education,  P.O.  Box  1666,  Wellington 

Education  Department,  University  of  Otago,  P.O.  Box 
56,  Dimedin 

296  College  Street,  Palmerston  North 

School  of  Teacher  Education,  Charles  Sturt  University, 
Mitchell  Bathurst,  NSW  2795,  AustraUa 

Ham  Office,  Special  Education  Service,  P.O.  Box  462, 
liam,  Christchurch 

School  of  Early  Childhood  Education,  Wellington 
College  of  Education,  P.O.  Box  17-310,  Karori, 
Wellington  5 
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Howes,  Carolee 

Irvine,  Pat 
Irving,  Kym 

Karby,  Gunni 

Katz,  Lillian 

Kayes,  Marianne 

Kemp,  Roger 
Kennedy,  Pam 

Kennedy,  Shelley 

Larsen^  Joan 
Laws,  Karina 

Lewis,  Marie 

Loveridge,  Judith 
Mathews,  Maree 

Matthews,  Barbara 
May,  Helen 

McLachlan-Smith,  Claire 
McNaughton,  Stuart 


Graduate  School  of  Education,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  California  90024,  USA 

Ministry  of  Education,  P.O.  Box  1225,  Dunedin 

School  of  Early  Childhood,  Faculty  of  Education, 
Queensland  University  of  Technology,  Victoria  Park 
Road,  Kelvin  Grove  4059,  Queensland,  Australia 

Department  of  Education  and  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Gothenburg,  Box  1010  431  26,  Mohidal, 
Sweden 

ERIC  Clearing  House  on  Early  Childhood  Education, 
University  of  Illinois,  805  West  Pennsylvania  Ave, 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801,  USA 

CA  Play  Department,  Princess  Mary  Hospital, 
Auckland  3 

137  Idris  Road,  Christchurch  5 

National  Office,  Early  Childhood  Development  Unit, 
P.O.  Box  9951,  Te  Aro,  Wellington 

Ministry  of  Education,  Research  &  Statistics  Division, 
Private  Box  1666,  Wellington 

137  Idris  Road,  Christchurch  5 

Education  Department,  University  of  Otago,  P.O.  Box 
56,  Dimedin 

Kindergarten  Union  of  NSW,  P.O.  Box  !132,  Queen 
Victoria  Building,  York  Street,  Sydney  2000,  Australia 

Utuwai  Road,  Ashhtu-st,  Manav/atu 

Royal  Children's  Hospital,  Flemington  Road,  Parkville 
3052,  Victoria  Australia 

6  Folkstone  Street,  Mairangi  Bay,  Auckland  10 

Centre  for  Early  Childhood,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Waikato,  Private  Bag  3042,  Hamilton 

Faculty  of  Education,  Massey  University,  Palmerston 
North 

Education  Department,  University  of  Auckland,  Private 
Bag,  Auckland 
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Meade^  Anne 
MinneCy  Jan 

MitcheU,  Jill  • 

Mitchell,  Linda 

Mitchell,  Margot 

Morgan,  Teupoko 
Morris,  Beverly 
Nimns,  Richard 
Nutall^  Jocelyn 
Ochiltree,  Gay 

Palmerus,  Kirsten 

Parr,  Judy 

Penman,  Raewyn 

Penn,  Helen 

Penrose,  Pat 

Percival,  Jane 

Podmore,  Valerie 
Pramling,  Ingrid 
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Department  of  Education,  Victoria  University  of 
Wellington,  P.O.  Box  600,  Wellington 

The  New  Zealand  Playcentre  Federation  Inc.,  CA 
Janice  Goodhand,  P.O.  Box  1069,  Papakura,  South 
Auckland 

Centre  for  Early  Childhood,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Waikato,  Private  Bag  3042,  Hamilton 

Combined  Early  Childhood  Union  of  Aotearoa,  P.O.  Box 
466,  Wellington 

Southern  Child  Care  Support  Programme,  P.O.  Box  69, 
Port  Noarlunga  5167,  Australia 

47  Elizabeth  Drive,  Tokoroa 

Flat  3,  2  Grafton  Road,  Roseneath,  Wellington 

240  Nile  Street,  Nelson 

22  Banbury  Street,  Bumside,  Christchurch 

Australian  Institute  of  Family  Studies,  300  Queen 
Street,  Melbourne  3000,  Australia 

Department  of  Psychology,  University  of  Gothenburg, 
P.O.  Box  141  58  S400  20,  Gothenburg,  Sweden 

Education  Department,  University  of  Auckland,  Private 
Bag,  Auckland 

Early  Childhood  Development  Unit,  P.O.  Box  5290, 
Dimedin 

School  of  PubHc  Policy,  The  University  of  Birmingham, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham  B15  2TT,  UK 

160  McGregors  Road,  Christchurch  6, 

The  New  Zealand  Playcentre  Federation  Inc,  CA 
Janice  Goodliand,  P.O.  Box  1069,  Papakura,  South 
Auckland 

NZCER,  P.O.  Box  3237,  Wellington 

Department  of  Education,  University  of  Gothenburg, 
P.O.  Box  1010  S431  26  Mohidal,  Sweden 
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Renwick,  Margery 
Roberts,  Dianne 
Smitht  Axine 

Sparrow,  Barbara 

Srinivasan,  Vedavilli 

Stonehouse,  Anne 

Tangaere,  Arapera  Royal 

Vamham,  Mary 
Veale,  Anne 

Walch,  James 

Walch,  Margareta 
Walker,  Rita 
Ware,  Alyn 
Wells,  Clare 

White,  Margaret 

Young-Loveridge,  Jenny 


NZCER,  P.O.  Box  3237,  Wellington  6000 

207  Brown  St,  Armidale,  NSW,  Australia  2350 

Education  Department,  University  of  Otago,  P.O.  Box 
56,  Dimedin 

Charles  Sturt  University,  Riverina,  P.O.  588,  Wagga 
Wagga,  NSW  2650,  Australia 

International  Grammar  School,  508  Riley  Street, 
Surrey  HiUs,  NSW,  Australia 

Facility  of  Education,  Northern  Territory  University, 
P.O.  Box  40146,  Casuarina,  NT  0811,  Australia 

School  of  Early  Childhood  Education,  Auckland  College 
o  Education,  Private  Bag,  Symonds  Street,  Auckland 

11  Armoinr  Avenue,  Mt  Victoria,  Wellington 

South  Australian  College  of  Advanced  Education, 
University  of  South  Australia,  Lome  Avenue,  Magill, 
South  Australia  5072 

Stockholm  Institute  of  Education,  Department  for 
Early  Childhood  Education,  HLS  Smidesvagen  7, 
S-171  41,  Solna,  Sweden 

Ravalsvagen  11,  S-191  71,  SoUentxma,  Sweden 

Hamilton  Teachers  College,  Private  Bag,  Hamilton 

c/-  Brian  Goldring,  20  Smeths  Road,  Kawakawa 

Combined  Early  Childhood  Union  of  Aotearoa,  P.O.  Box 
466,  Wellington 

Royal  Children's  Hospital,  Flemington  Road,  Parkville 
3052,  Victoria  Australia 

CA  Education  Department,  University  of  Waikato, 
Private  Bag,  Hamilton 
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